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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


The first, volume of The Early Age of Greece^ which was pub- 
lished ill 1901, coiitained in its preface the statement that a 
second volume was then in the press and would shortly be issued. 
Ill this the thesis advanced in vol. i principall]’' upon ethno- 
logical groiinds ivas to be supported by an examination of the 
institutions and religion of Greece. A chapter on Greek religion 
had been included in the original plan of vol I but had been 
omitted for lack of space, though one of its illustrations appeared 
enigmatically upon the cover. Of this chapter a page or two was 
already in type ; of those here printed, the first three, in their 
earliest form, were sent to press in 1901 , the fourth in the 
following year. It may be, therefore, that these four chapters, 
like that, on Religion, had once formed part of the design for a 
single volume ; it is at any rate certain that they had been con- 
ceived in outline before the publication of vol. I. Between that 
date and Eidgewmy s death on Aug. 12 , 1926 , twenty-five years 
had elapsed, and the reader must needs enquire wdiy the author 
so long wdthlield these arguments in support of his views. 

It is, indeed, to be regretted that he did so. But as soon as 
it became apparent that there must be a second volume to the 
Early A ge, there was a cogent reason for delaying its publica- 
tion. In 1901 Sir Arthur Evans's epoch-making discoveries in 
Crete had only lately begun, and it wms essential for Ridgeway 
to form some estimate of their bearing upon his theory before 
committing himself further. We have seen two fragments of 
draft prefaces for vol li, and it is plain from them that Ridgeway 
would have excused Ms delay on that ground. But in the 
interval made necessary by the, discovery of a new civilisation in 
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Crete other causes arose to delay the piiblieatioo of ihe voluiiie. 
Archaeologists were busy in other places besides Civre, and, 

.were accumulating which bore upon the volunif^ already jmli- 
lished. Ridgeway projected an introduction to voL ii in whirdi 
the first volume was to be survej^ed chapter by diapter and 
its co.nclusions supplemented, partly by new arciiai,‘<,»!<iyical 
material,, partly by discussion of criticisinis and riwil theo|•it^- 
w^hich had been advanced in the interval But the years |ia<>efi 
by, the flood of archaeological evidence bearing on the •^iibjert 
increased, and the materials for such a chapter as idle aiiilior 
contemplated became by imperceptible degrees iiiiruanagoable. 
Moreover Ridgeway's own ideas were expanding, am] wliat had 
once been reasonably called The Early Aye of Greece was 
growing into 2C[i Early Age of Europe. The extension to Italy 
was already foreshadowed in vol. i; a large section of \'ol ii is 
devoted to the early history and literature of Iivluiid. As the 
motto chosen for vol. I had said, oTryj tip o Xeyos* wcnrep TTV'sByu 
ravTT) ireov. 

Circumstances thus conspired to delay tin.* |::riibl.ic.at-i,i:i!i. of 

this volume, but in the meantime the author wa.^ not sfandinu 
still. Three considerable books, The Origin tmd hfnence if ihe 
Thoroughbred Horse (1905), The Origin if Tragedy i 19 10), and 
The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-Enropean Raves ( 1915 ), 
may well have grown out of enquiries undertaken in search of 
further evidence for the duality of Greek civilisation. Wt rk niion 
The Early Age itself also went on, though not eontinufuislv : 
but the hook was rather expanding than advancing. Fr<jm time 
to time, notably about the year 1912 and again shortly before 
his death, Ridgeway was busy with the proofs, enormoiish' 
increasing the bulk of the chapters already in print but leaving 
them as unfinished as before. During these spells of work he 
would talk of getting the volume into shape for publication, but 
his friends had ceased to expect that he would ever do so, mid it 
may be that he had ceased really to believe it himself Of tlie 
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four chapters here printed three are incomplete, and much that 
the book was intended to contain was never written at all 
There were to have been chapters or sections on the Greek gods, 
on lloXi:? and KmfiTj, on the houses, horses, and dogs of the Greeks, 
the long introduction already mentioned, and an appendix 'on 
Caesar s invasion of Britain. Of the chapter on the gods a few 
pages were, as has been said, in proof in 1901, but the rest, 
though it served for Ridgewaji^'s Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen in 
1!)09-1I, seems nut to have been committed to paper C the 
others, except for stray notes and collections of material, 
remained projects I We have found also evidence that for a 
period lie was contemplating a third volume, but how much of 
this inaterial was designed for inclusion in it, and what else 
he may have intended to put there, we do not know. 

Shortly before his death Ridgeway expressed the desire that 
we should act as his literary executors, and in compliance with 
this wish his daughter, Mrs J. A. Venn, handed over to us all the 
materials connected with The Early Age, They comprised many 
sets of pniof-sheets of various dates, some -with corrections, some 
blank, and numerous boxes containing offprints from periodicals, 
photogra|.)hs, correspondence, typescript summaries of books and 
articles, collections of facts and references, notes of subjects to 
be dealt with, and skeleton drafts for passages of the book. 
These papers were in great disorder. On sorting and examining 
them, we, found nothing in any way fit for publication and 
almost nothing to help us in the preparation of this volume ; 
and since it seemed plain that they could be of no use to anyone 
except their author, they have been destroyed. 

There remained the proofs, of which pp. 1 — 80 were in page, 

^ Short summaries of the Oiiford Lectures appeared in the Aberdeen Free Press 
and the A berdeen Journal at the time. Chapter in of this volume is an expanded 
form of the introduction to them. 

- A lecture on The Northern Element in Greek ArcMtectwre and Sculpture was 
summarised in the Cambridge Eevieio for Jan. 16, 1908, pp. 164 sqq,, and in the 
1908, July-Dee., pp. 652 sg. 
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the rest in. slip. After careful consideration, and, as re^c^Erds 
chapter iv, a good deal of hesitation, we decitled that wo shciiilfi 
best comply wdth the author’s wishes by publishifig iliom. 
withstanding that three of the four chapters are iiicraiipliRo 
and. that chapter iv, in its prescmt state, nmsi 
seem . somewhat out of scale in an Earhi Aye of We 

have incorporated in the text such adilitions and enrreeiieii^ 
as the author had made on various sets of pr»iois. Imt the 
reader' must understand that 'with that exeeptitui Jbilgeway 
had seen the whole contents of the Tohinit^ in type, and lliut it 
includes all that he had so seen except the r{l)ovi/-iiieii!ie!ieil 
fragment of the chapter on the gods of Greece, which was too 
slight for inclusion. 

, In preparing this material for the press unr aitn tlironghoiit 
has been to make as little change as possible and, where change 
was necessary, to make only such changes as the authors 
corrections elsewhere showed to be consistent with hi> rovn 
practice. Accordingly we have .modified tlie tcaie in niu* or two 
passages of controversy with opponents who have* died ^inee the 
words were written; and where the English of a passage, by 
reason of some slip or oversight, evidently recjiiiretl corrcMiiuii, 
we have set it straight. But we have altered nothing laorelv 
on the ground that it was not as we ourselves should ha\'e 
written it. We have deliberately omitted also one type of ciiangc* 
which the author would certainly have made. Wliere pc?rsons 
mentioned in the book have since died or have acquinal 
knighthoods, professorships or other honours, Ridgeway would 
have added ‘the late or changed the title; on a few slips indeed 
he had already made such changes. We have thought it better 
to leave the older style, as a mark of date and a reminder to the 
reader that much of this volume was written thirty years ago. 
For the same reason, where a collection has changed haiuls, or a 
museum its name, we have made no correction. Xor hnxe we 
deliberately altered Ridgeway s references from an earlier to a 
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later edition, of the book cited. Here however consisten,cy seemed 
of little moment, and since we frequently had no indication 
of the edition used, it is probable that we have unwittingly 
introduced some anachronisms. For the rest, we have given 
chapter iv a title for which we have not the author’s- warrant, 
.and .we have occasionally been compelled to add a comment 
in . a footnote. Such comments are enclosed in square brackets, 
and ,we, have tried to keep their number as low as possible. 

Nearly five years have now gone by since Ridgeway’s death, 
and as these pages were already in print, it may be asked why 
their publication has been so long delayed. It has been impos- 
sible for either of us, in the midst of other work, to devote as 
much time to the book as we could have wished. It took long 
to sort, read and consider the materials placed in our hands, 
and when we had decided to publish what was already in proof, 
the labour of identifying the references and verifying the 
quotations proved very heavy. The author himself had, in this 
respect, done little or no revision of the proofs ; in many places 
his references were found to be wrong, in many more the 
reference w’'as left blank, and in a considerable number we had 
no clue even to the title of the book or to the author whose 
words were quoted in the text. Our difficulties wmre much 
increased by the fact that large portions of the book deal with 
subjects of which we have no special knowledge. 

In these circumstances w’-e have frequently been driven to 
ask the advice of other scholars. Among the many to wdiom we 
are gratefully indebted we should wish especially to thank Miss 
E. S. Fegan, Mr R. Flowmr, Miss Eleanor Hull, and Dame Bertha 
Phillpotts for the ready generosity with which they came to our 
assistance in dealing with Irish and Scandinavian antiquities. 
We are particularly indebted also to Mr A. J. B. Wace for con- 
senting to write the introductory chapter which seemed, after so 
many years, essential to the book; and to Mr E. Harrison for 
his most welcome and valuable assistance with the proofs. 


X EMTOBS’ PEEFACE 

The index to the two volumes has been prepared by Mr 
W. E. C. Browne of the University Press. The photograph 
which we have prefixed to the second was taken in the year 1907 
and served as frontispiece to the volume of Essays and Studies 
presented to the author on his sixtieth bii thdaj/ . 

A. S. F. G. 

I). S. K. 


Trinity College, Cambridge 
December 1930 
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INTEODUCTIONV 


An inevitable result of the great increase in our knowledge 
of prehistoric Greece, which has rapidly accumulated since 1901, 
when Eidgeway published the first volume of th-Q Early Age of 
Greece, is that it is now difficult to form a satisfactory idea of 
the opinions then current or to understand Eidgeway ’s paper 
“What People Produced the Objects called Mycenean?'’ which 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1896. This 
paper contained the first detailed account of his theory that the 
Mycenean civilisation, as it was then called, was not imported 
into the Aegean by the Achaeans, but had been developed in 
that area by an indigenous race whom he identified with the 
Pelasgians. He held further that the Pelasgians spoke Greek 
and were conquered by Achaeans, an Aryan race from the north 
who entered Greece about a century before the Trojan War, 
a view still advocated by many^. These Achaeans he wished to 
identify with the Celts. Later they were in turn partly overrun 
by the Dorians, who were a Thraco-Illyrian tribe from the 
north-west. To realize the character of the main postulate, at 
which Eidgeway had arrived by the inductive method from 
a study of the archaeological evidence available, a brief survey 
of the then state of knowledge is necessary. 

In 1896 the announcement of Evans' discovery of the Cretan 
pictographic script was only two years old and Cnossus had not 
been touched, except by the tentative work of Kalokairinos in 
1878. By 1901 Evans had just finished his second season's work 
on the excavations of the Palace of Minos. Tsountas' MvK^vai Kal 
'M.v!€7]valo<^ TloXn Lcr iJi6<; was published in 1893, though an English 
version by himself and Manatt, The Mycenaeaji Age, did not 
appear till 1897. The excavations at Phylakopi in Melos took 
place between 1895 and 1897 and they confirmed Eidgeway 

^ In writing tliis Introduction I have received much kind and constructive 
help from Professor J. L. Myres, but the responsibility for the opinions expressed 
is my own. 

2 Childe, Aryans, pp. 50 £f.; Hall, Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
p. 249. 
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, in Ms views on the development of the Aegean ciiliiire^' The 
pottery from the Kamares Cave had been published by My res 
and by Mariani in 1895, but the full importance oi that had not 
been realized by the world at large. Staes had excavated at 
Thoricus and Wide at Aphidna between 1890 and 1896, but 
the Minyan pottery from these excavations, now clearly recog- 
■ nised as Middle Helladic like the corresponding pottery from 
Schliemann's ' work at Orchomenos in the eighties, filled to 
attract attention except as being primitive like the island wares 
which were already well known, thanks to the w^ork of Diimmler 
and Bent. Likewise the tombs found by the Americans at Corinth 
in 1896, which even now are the most characteristic Early 
Helladic tombs yet discovered, escaped notice. So little was 
known that the idea voiced by Schuchhardt that the Sixth Shaft 
Grave at Mycenae was the latest because its pottery was so 
degenerate in character obtained surprising currency. 

According to general opinion the Mycenean civilisation was 
that of the Homeric Achaeans who were usually regarded as 
the first Aryan invaders of Greece. This view was orthodox. 
It was put forward in England by Percy Gardner in his 
Chapters of Greek History published in 1892 and by Schuchhardt 
in his account of Schliemann’s excavations published in Gei’inan 
in 1889. Perrot and Chipiez, in their volume on Mycenean 
Greece, La Grice Primitive, which appeared in 1894, did not 
advance any different view. Previously of course the origin of 
the Mycenean culture had been attributed to the Phoenicians. 
Though Salomon Eeinach^ in his paper on the Mirage Ormital 
in 1893 had challenged this, it was restated by Pettier in 1894 
and by Helbig in 1896. Busolt who in the first edition of his 
Griechisoke Geschichte had put forward a Dorian origin, in his 
second edition^ in 1893 placed the home of the Mycenean 
culture in northern Syria as an alternative to Phoenicia. 

The idea, however, that it had originated and developed in 
the Aegean was already in the air as shown by Reinach. 
E. Meyer in the first edition of his Geschichte des Altertiuus'^ in 
1893 had believed that the Mycenean culture evolved from the 

'^BarlyAge,i,y,YiL 

2 Anthropologie, 1893, pp. 539 ff., 699 ^ p. 98. ^ p. 132, 
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Trojan, Leaf, who in his preface to the English translation of 
Schuchhardt’s ScJiliemamis Excavations in 1891 had called 
the Mycenean culture Achaean, suggested in his Companion 
to the Iliad in 1892 that the Achaeans had combined with 
their own the culture they found in the Aegean. Myres was 
working on the connection between the so-called island culture 
and the Mycenean^ Evans in his address to the British Associa- 
tion in 1896 declared that the roots of Mycenean art were 
deeply set in Aegean soil. It was at this same meeting of the 
British Association that Ridgeway read the paper subsequently 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies giving the results 
of his independent research. It is interesting that Ridgeway, 
though he had been working in the study rather than in the 
field, arrived at an idea of the Mycenean culture which was 
not much dissimilar from those of the latest excavators and 
explorers. 

This new idea was of course opposed to the preexistingopinion, 
mentioned above, dating from the time of Gladstone’s introduc- 
tion to Schliemann’s account of his excavations at Mycenae, 
which first revealed that a great Bronze Age culture had preceded 
the brilliance of classical Hellas, that the Mycenean civilisation 
agreed with that of the Homeric poems and consequently must 
be that of the Achaeans. As a sequel to Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni 
and the philological attempts of Max Muller and his school to 
find the Urheimat of the Aryans, it was assumed that Homer’s 
Achaeans were the first Indo-Europeans to enter Greece, which 
till their time had been a slough of barbarism. A. S. Murray 
of the British Museum even believed that no Mycenean objects 
could be older than about the time of the first Olympiad. 
Many Hellenists, too, held the opinion voiced as late as 1911 
by Percy Gardner in an address to the Hellenic Society^. 

^' Students have dug through successive strata of Greek custom 
and belief, as they have dug through the successive strata of 
remains buried in the soil; it would almost seem in the hope of 
tracing the very first germination of Greek ideas. The pursuit 
of what is primitive has led them on from point to point, until 

' iScicrece Progress, Oot. 1896, Jan. 1898, July 1898. 

2 H. 3. 1911, p. lix. 
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they are inclined perhaps somewhat to overvalue mere antiquity, 
to care more for the root than for the leaves and the fruit.” This 
'' fundamentalist ” attitude is in direct contrast to the evolutionary 
methods of Ridgeway, with his strong anthropological inclinations. 
In his lectures he would constantly urge his pupils to “strip off 
the layers ” and see how the structure had been built up and 
thus by understanding the sequence and origin of its component 
parts to form a sounder comprehensive idea of the whole. This 
object underlay the whole of his work on the Early Age of Greece. 
To appreciate properly the Greek genius in all its aspects it is 
necessary to understand its composition and its composition 
cannot be understood without an ethnological investigation into 
the origin of the Greek race. Ridgeway would have said (for 
he loved to draw comparisons from the history and anthropology 
of the British Isles) that to understand the Englishman it is 
essential to know what ethnological factors have contributed to 
his formation, Briton, Celt, Saxon, Dane, Norman, Fleming, and 
Huguenot. 

When Ridgeway offered his paper to the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies for publication in its Journal it 
was at first rejected. It was only with difficulty that it was 
ultimately published in 1896, the same year in which Evans had 
read his stimulating address to the British Association also 
advocating the indigenous origin of the Mycenean culture. In 
the next year, 1897, appeared Tsountas and Manatt's Mycenaean 
Age. They declared h “Mycenaean art was no exotic, trans- 
planted full grown into Greece, but rather a native growth... 
influenced though it was by the earlier civilisations of the 
Cyclades and the East. This indigenous art, distinct and homo- 
geneous in character, no matter whence came its germs and 
rudiments, must have been wrought out by a strong and gifted 
race.” They added in a footnote, “ Since this chapter was in type 
the British Association has heard Professor Ridgeway stoutly 
reasserting the prior title of the Pelasgian.” Tsountas and 
Manatt held that the . Mycenean civilisation had developed 
within the Aegean area, although they wished to associate 
Vv^ith it Danaans and Achaeans, and believed that the people 

1 p. 326. 
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responsible for it had always spoken Greek. This is really not so 
different from Ridgeway's view, apart from the ethnical names 
given to the developers of the Mycenean culture. He held that 
it had been evolved within the Aegean area and that one of its 
main foci had lain in Crete and another at Mycenae and that the 
people who according to all Greek tradition were the oldest in- 
habitants of the land originated and developed it, the Pelasgians. 

Ridgeway's investigations were directed to separating out 
by a close examination of the evidence, material, linguistic, 
and anthropological, the various strata of the early inhabitants 
of Greece, dividing divergent customs, objects, and manners 
between Pelasgian and Achaean. The Pelasgian was the dark 
Mediterranean man, artistic, but with the old southern vices. 
The Achaean was the conquering northerner of a higher moral 
standard, fair, but less artistic. So in the Early Age of G-reeoe 
we first examine the remains and their distribution and pass on 
to consider who made them, reviewing in turn the claims of 
Pelasgian, Achaean, and Dorian, the three main traditional 
layers. As the evidence seems to favour the Pelasgians, attention 
is then turned to the Achaeans to discover who they were and 
whence they came and to see how their customs and beliefs 
could be differentiated from the Pelasgians' and further how far 
their original home could be located by the light of the objects 
and manners thus determined to be peculiar to them. With 
this object in the first volume, Ridgeway sifted the archaeological 
and linguistic evidence then available for the Homeric Age, the 
Early Iron Age, the Round Shield, Inhumation and Cremation, 
the Brooch, Iron, and the Homeric Dialect. 

‘‘Culture, tradition, physical anthropology, and religion, thus all 
declare for the existence from the earliest days in the Mediterranean of 
that race, whose descendants still form the main element in its populations’^ 

‘^If we find on comparison that the metals, weapons, armour, dress, 
funeral customs and the like coincide, then we shall have to modify our 
conclusions already arrived at,— that the Achaeans were not the authors 
of the Mycenean civilisation S” 

In the second volume he summarises the arguments in a 
passage on page 131, which can be supplemented by another on 
page 405. 
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Moreover he upheld the views that the use of bronze was 
discovered in the copper-and-tin bearing area of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and that the culture depicted in Homer did not coincide 
in all details with the Mycenean and that it belonged to the 
Early Iron Age. He thus concluded that the Achaeans whom 
Homer represents as the possessors of the Homeric culture could 
not be the same as the people who created and enjoyed the 
Mycenean civilisation. The first volume he devoted principally 
to the archaeological and linguistic evidence and in the second 
passes on to consider arguments based on social anthropology. 
He first examines the great question of kinship and marriage 
and concludes that the Pelasgians practised matriarchy and the 
Achaeans patriarchy. He then proceeds to differentiate Pelasgian 
and Achaean practice as regards the punishment of homicide. 
Next comes religion and as a beginning of the subject he 
conducts an enquiry to see whether the Homeric Achaeans and 
the Greeks of the classical period differed in regard to animism 
generally and goes on to consider the question of fetish, totem, 
and ancestor worship. His conclusions on this point are summa- 
rised on page 421. 

Lastly he discusses at considerable length the archaeology 
and ethnology of the British Isles, in order to separate the 
invading Celts from the earlier population and to show how the 
manners and customs of the Celts agree with those of the 
Achaeans. This is part of his programme to isolate, so to speak, 
the Achaean culture and identify its home and range. Thus with 
all its digressions and truly Herodotean discursiveness, Kidgeway s 
Early Age of Greece is built up on the central theme, the 
stripping off the layers,'' Dorian, Achaean, Pelasgian, and the 
identification of them with definite archaeological strata. 
Throughout he fortifies his results by frequent reference to 
anthropology and natural history, which lead to various supple- 
mentary discussions and polemics. When the layers are 
stripped off, the final kernel of his conclusions is that the 
Pelasgians, a Greek-speaking race, had lived from time im- 
memorial in Greece and had developed the Mycenean civili- 
sation, which had therefore not been imported ready made by 
Achaean invaders just before the Homeric Age and thus imposed 
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on, a low, barbarous, and primitive race, Pelasgian, Lelegian, or 
what you will, the alleged aboriginal inhabitants of Greece, 

If it is difficult to picture now what was the general state of 
knowledge about prehistoric Greece between 1896 , when Ridge- 
way published his paper in the Journal of Hellenic Studies on 
» What People Produced the Objects called Mycenean?'’and 1901 , 
when the first volume of The Early Age was issued, it is still 
hardly possible to attempt to assess what is the permanent value 
of Ridgeway s contribution to this branch of research. No one 
can deny the tremendous influence that Ridgeway’s personality 
and methods exercised on his pupils and on students of all 
kinds who came in contact with him. He taught them not to 
be satisfied with superficial conclusions, but to probe deeply 
into the matter in hand and strip off the layers to reveal the 
kernel of truth within. They learnt never to be content with 
what anyone else had written on a subject, but to go back as far 
as possible to the first authority. They were told that method, 
attention to detail, thoroughness, and accuracy are the hall- 
marks of the true scholar, especially one who has been properly 
drilled in Leatin and Greek. They learnt further the use of 
anthropological parallels, the value of self-criticism, detestation 
of humbug, caution against plausible theories, and the necessity 
of first collecting the evidence and then determining what 
conclusions can logically be drawn from it. Finally, if controversy 
were to arise, they were counselled to reserve a few shots in the 
locker, so as to complete the discomfiture of the adversary if he 
were rash enough to reply, Ridgeway admittedly did not always 
follow all his own excellent counsel, but he himself would have 
laid no claim to infallibility. Further, not a few of Ridgeway’s 
pupils have by their own researches contributed something 
towards the solution of the problems to which he devoted 
himself. 

One point already referred to in the theme of The Early 
Age of Oreece IB of great permanent value towards the study 
of prehistoric Greece and marks a stage in the progress of 
thought and knowledge. Ridgeway reached independently the 
view, also proposed about the same time by Reinach, Evans, 
Myres, and others, that the Aegean civilisation had originated 
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and developed in the Aegean area and had not been superim- 
posed on an aboriginal population by Achaean in vaders. Tsountas 
advanced a similar idea some three years earlier and Ridgeway 
agreed with him in thinking that the originators of that 
civilisation were Greeks by speech. The results of the excavations 
at Phylakopi in Melos and the brilliant discoveries of Evans at 
Cnossus closely followed by those of Halbherr and his colleagues 
at Phaestus all gave convincing evidence that this thesis was 
fundamentally sound. Milchhofer's far sighted work, Die Anfdnge 
der Kunst in Griechenland, published in 1883, had already 
pointed in this direction. Schliemann^ had long before planned 
to turn his attention to Crete, where I hoped to discover the 
original home of the Mycenaean civilisation” and Evans' researches 
in that island had already borne their first fruit in his discovery 
of the pictographic script in 1894. Tsountas in Greece as a 
result of his work at Mycenae and in the islands had come to 
the conclusion that the Mycenean ci vilisation had originated and 
developed in the Aegean area, but it was Ridgeway who attracted 
against himself the counter-attacks of the “old guard". In 1901 
Hall published his Oldest Civilization of Greece and treated almost 
as a commonplace the belief that the Mycenean civilisation (it 
was not yet metamorphosed into Minoan) had been born and 
grown up within the Aegean area. Since then it may be said 
that no writer of any reputation who has written or contributed 
anything to Greek prehistory has ventured to put forward any 
other fundamental idea than that so stoutly maintained by 
Ridgeway that the genesis and evolution of the Aegean civilisa- 
tion took place in Greek lands. One of the principal differences 
between Ridgeway and Hall was over the question of the language 
of the authors of the Mycenean civilisation. Ridgeway held it 
to be Greek. HalP thought it was non-Greek and maintained 
the current opinion that the Achaean invaders who appeared 
before the close of the Mycenean period were the first Greek- 
speaking people to enter Hellas. 

After the first publication of his theories and the general 

^ Schuclibardt, Schliemamrs Excavations, p. 323, cf. p. 16, note. 

2 Even in his last book The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age (1928), 
pp. 247 if. 
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recognition that the Mycenean civilisation grew up in the 
Aegean and was not imported, the virtue of Ridgeway’s work has 
often been overlooked by later writers. They have argued instead 
whether the aborigines of Greece could be Pelasgians and whether 
the Achaeans were Celts. Controversy too has raged round Iron, 
the Bound Shield, and the Brooch, and though it is extremely 
unlikel}?" that Ridgeway’s views on these topics will be adopted 
in their entirety, no impartial reader can deny that his chapters 
on the last two subjects in particular and on the importance of 
Noricum as a secondary centre in the distribution of iron earlier 
than had been admitted previously have done much towards 
the collection of evidence and the clarification of thought. 
Similarly his chapter on Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul 
is a stimulating piece of writing. So, though critics must reject 
much of Ridgeway’s work, especially his early dating for the Iron 
Age which gave far too early a date for Hallstatt, they surely 
must acknowledge the clear vision with which he like others 
saw from the archaeological evidence, even before Evans’ great 
excavations at Cnossus, the central fact, now self-evident in the 
light of all later discoveries, that the Aegean civilisation was 
autochthonous in that region. They must recognise that his 
method of “stripping off the layers” was the right one. Though 
the layers as he determined them are not now acceptable in the 
light of the latest archaeological evidence and the ethnological 
names which he wished to assign to them cannot be maintained, 
yet his pioneer work has done far more than blaze the trail for 
his successors. Huxley once wrote : “ There is nothing in the 
world of science half so good as an earthquake hypothesis if it 
only serves to show the firmness of the foundations on which we 
build.” 

In The Early Age\ while admitting the importance of Crete, 
he laid special stress on the value of the Mainland and Mycenae 
for the ultimate solution, if it is ever attained, of the ethnological 
problem of the Greeks. This in the light of present knowledge 
is remarkable. He wrote this long before the recent American, 
British, German, and Swedish excavations on the Mainland gave 
rise to a different problem not yet solved, a problem too which 
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only assumed its present importance shortly before Ridgeway’s 
death. 

In Crete Evans’ brilliant work has demonstrated once and 
for all that the Minoan civilisation had its birth there and there 
also, from neolithic times on to the zenith of the Bronze Age, 
grew to full maturity and stature. It finally decayed towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, after it had lost its pre-eminence to 
Mycenae on the fall of Cnossus about 1400 b.c.. 

On the Mainland there was a neolithic population which to 
judge by its remains differed from the contemporary people of 
Crete. The first account of this neolithic culture was published 
by Tsountas^in 1908 in his TIpoiaTopi/cal ’ A.Kpoiro^ei'i ^^ip/rjiiLov 
ical Xecr/cXov. This we can call Layer One. The Bronze Age is 
ushered in by the appearance of a race which enjoyed a culture 
very similar to that then in use in the islands and Crete. This 
was first revealed by Eurtwangler’s work at Orchomenus in 1903. 
This Layer is the Second. The pre-historian will call it the Early 
Helladic Age, but Ridgeway disliked the term Helladic as much 
as he disliked the term Minoan. Then in the Middle Bronze Age 
a new element enters, the people who made the pottery called 
Minyan. They introduced a distinctly different type of culture 
which separates the Mainland from Crete and the islands. This 
is the Third Layer. 

With the beginning of the Late Bronze Age a change occurs 
and here opinions diverge. One school holds that about 1600 B.c. 
the people of the Mainland came into contact with Crete and 
largely adopted and adapted its art, culture, and alphabet, just 
as the Etruscans at a later date adopted and adapted those of 
the Greeks. As a recent French writer ^ puts it “Mis en face de 
I’eclatante civilisation er^toise, ils sont gagn6s par elle et en 
assureront la continuation et la diffusion.” They succeeded to 
the heritage of Crete after the fall of Cnossus, and remained the 
dominant force in the Aegean till the close of the transition to 
the early Iron Age which began in the twelfth century, about 
the traditional date for the Dorian Invasion. 

The other school, that of Evans, holds that just about the 

' His excavations began in 1901 ; see Bosanquet’s note in Man 1902 

^ Introductmi a^V^^ ' 
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beginning of the Late Bronze Age the Cretans conquered and 
colonised large areas of the Mainland and formed a Minoan 
colonial empire. Then, before the fall of Mycenae but after the 
fall of Onossus, came Achaeans, northern invaders, Indo-Europeans, 
who adopted the civilisation they found with a few modifications 
of their own. They were subsequently overrun by the Dorians. 

The first school, while expressing no opinion about the neo- 
lithic people, regards the Early Helladic people as non-Greek and 
probably as non-Indo-European and considers that the people 
who introduced Minyan Ware may well have been the first 
section of the Hellenic race to enter Greece, and were thus in 
culture, language, and race responsible for the adventurous, 
enquiring spirit of the classical Hellenes. Myres, too, arrives at 
the same general conclusions h although he folloAvs Evans in his 
belief in a Minoan colonization of the Mainland. 

The school of Evans ^ is ready to concede this : ^^That there 
were Greeks in Hellas before the coming of the Achaeans is quite 
possible. They may even have formed part of the population 
before the actual conquest of large Mainland tracts by the 
Minoan Cretans.’’ 

So both these views in fact support to a considerable extent 
Ridgeway’s belief, so far as it went, based on linguistic grounds, 
that Greek was spoken in Greece before the coming of the 
Achaeans. Owing to failing health and eyesight, he was unable 
to know the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age cultures of the 
Mainland or to appreciate their significance, but the composite 
nature of the classical Greek race which he maintained is fully 
proved. They were a blend of the primitive neolithic race, of the 
artistic and cultured islanders, and of the vigorous and creative 
makers of Minyan Ware of the Middle Helladic Period, whom 
both schools are prepared to regard as the first Greek-speaking 
people to arrive in Greece. That Greek in some form or other 
was spoken in Greece as early as 2000 B.c. finds a wide degree 
of support and all unite in the belief that it is now demonstrated 
that the Aegean culture was born and developed in and around 
the sea the name of which it bears. On these two cardinal points 

^ Who ioere the Gi^eeks? pp. 531 

^ Evans, Palace of Minos, ni, p. 133, note 2. 
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Ridgeway thus may be credited with having championed new 
ideas, basing his belief on the best form of evidence, the actual 
archaeological facts. The impetus he thus gave to the whole 
question of the origin of the Greek race and its culture should 
not be underestimated. Pacts stand their ground for ever and 
only the theories that are based on them pass away or change 
with time or new discoveries. 

airavQ^ o fiafcpo<; fcdpapldfir^ro^ 

(j>v6t T a87)\a Kal (^avevra fcpv7TT€Tai’ 

Kovfc ear deXirrop ovSip^ 

^ Sophocles, Ajax, 1. 646 ff. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

KINSHIP AND MAERIAGE. 
of r<ip toy re KpeTccoN kaI ApeiON, 

H 00 OMOcj)pON€ONT£ NOHMACI oTkON eXHTON 

<^NHp hAg pynh* ttgAA* ^Kfedx AycMeNeecci, 

A’ efMeNeTr;;ici* M^AiCTd. Ae t gkAyon d^yTOf. 

Od. VI. 182—5. 

The preceding volume of this work was devoted to a rigorous 
examination of the material remains of prehistoric Greece 
and a comparison of their evidence both with the literary 
traditions and with the culture portrayed in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Up to that time it had been universally held that 
the great culture revealed at Mycenae and numerous other 
cities had been brought into Greece by the Acheans or other 
invaders, and that it was this Bronze Age culture which is 
presented to us in the Homeric poems, From this survey we 
were led to reject the older views and to point out that whilst 
the so-called ^ Mycenean ' or Aegean culture was that of the 
full Bronze Age, this culture so far from being adventitious 
had grown up step by step in the basin of the Aegean, whilst 
that mirrored in the Iliad and the Odyssey belonged to the 
Early Iron Age, when that metal, though in common use, had 
not yet wholly superseded bronze in the manufacture of weapons 
and other cutting implements. 

We were then led to seek for the region whence this new 
culture had entered Greece, and our researches brought us to 
the belief that the old theories by which iron was held to have 
been introduced into Europe from either Africa or Asia must 
be abandoned — as well as that other doctrine, till then no less 
universally maintained, that the knowledge of bronze, if not of 
copper, had passed up into Europe from the lands south or 
east of the Mediterranean. It was next pointed out that the 
Early Iron Age of central Europe which first came into notice 

R. n. I 
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at the now famous cemeteries of Hallstatt is in all respects closely 
analogous to the culture of the Homeric poems. Furthermore, 
as the Homeric Acheans are pictured as tall men with fair 
hair, a type never produced in the Mediterranean lands/ and 
which, when it descends into that region, inevitably wanes, 
and as all Greek tradition declares that the Acheans had come 
down from the north into Greece shortly before the Trojan 
War, we were forced to the conclusion that not only the use 
of iron, but the round shield with a central boss, the practice 
of cremating the dead, the use of the brooch, and the style of 
ornament known as Geometric or Dipyloii, had been brought 
by bodies of fair-haired men of large stature who had come 
from the north and mastered the old melanochrous race which 
had dwelt in the Aegean basin from the Neolithic period, and 
whose artistic genius had created the grand civilization of the 
Copper and Bronze Ages of Greece. An investigation of the 
Homeric poems showed that in them the existence of this elder 
race is everywhere assumed, that its traditions form the back- 
ground of the poems, and that its language and its metre 
enshrine the deeds and chequered fortunes of the heroes from 
the north. In the present volume we propose to test these 
conclusions by a scrutiny of some of the sociological facts of 
ancient Greece. 

The majority of the ghosts seen by Odysseus in the realms of 
Hades and Persephone were those of women. All these, with 
the exception of the hero’s mother and the two daughters of 
Minos, belonged to the elder age and to the elder race of 
Greece. The prominence thus given to wminen in the Nehyia, 
combined with the fact that a famous poem called the Eoiai, 
and ascribed to Hesiod, was wholly devoted to heroines, 
naturally suggests that in the early days of Greece descent 
may have been traced through females rather than through 
males, as has been and still is the rule among many races. 
This prima facie probability would be much strengthened if 
it could be shown that the rule of female succession prevailed 
in any of the royal lines to which these heroines l3elonged. 
But such an example is not far to seek. Among the great 
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dames of tlie.Nekyia, Tyro takes a prominent place. She was 
daughter of Salmoneus, the Thessalian chieftain, and she bore, 
as the fruit of the embraces of Poseidon, Neleus and Pelias, 
whilst by her union with the mortal Oretheus, she became the 
mother of Aeson, the father of Jason. If descent had been 
reckoned through males in the royal house of lolcus, Jason 
would naturally have described himself as the son of Aeson, the 
son of Oretheus ; but, far from so doing, it was through a woman 
that he traced his lineage when in fulfilment of the oracle 
'‘spoken at the central stone of tree-clad mother Earth,” and 
wearing the close-fitting garb of the Magnetes with a leopard- 
skin, single-sandalled, and brandishing two javelins, he stood in 
the Agora at the hour of full markets His argument was on 
this wise : “The same mother bare Oretheus and rash Salmoneus, 
and in the third generation we again were begotten, and look 
upon the strength of the golden sun.” Thus Jason’s claim rests 
on the fact that Oretheus and Salmoneus had the same mother, 
no reference whatever being made to their father. If the royal 
Minyan house reckoned descent through males, and Tyro, having 
no brothers, was the heiress of Salmoneus, Jason could have 
claimed kinship with Pelias on the ground that his father Aeson 
and Pelias had a common maternal grandfather Salmoneus. 

The labours of Bachofen, J. F. McLennan, L. H. Morgan, 
W. Robertson Smith, Wester marck and others, have abundantly 
proved the general prevalence of various forms of primitive 
marriage in the early stages of human society, and terms such 
as polyandry, exogamy, endogamy, and pu7ialua have become 
as familiar as polygamy. 

Mr J. F. McLennan- devoted a separate essay to the subject 
of early kinship in Greece, in which he embodied the results of 
his examination of Plomer, Aeschylus, Attic law, and the early 
legends. He strove to prove that the Greeks, like every other 
people (as he held), had at one time traced kinship and descent 
solely through females. As he I’egarded the Greeks for his 
purpose as practically a single people, he held of equal value 

1 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 14: sqq. For dyopii 7r\'/i6ov(ra^9 o’clock see Bidgeway, 
Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soc.^ vol. i (1872 — 80), pp. 301 — 2. 

Studies in Ancient History, pp. 195 sqq. 
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for his immediate object any evidence that could be obtained 
from any part of that wide area which in historical times was 
included in the term Hellas, and he even made use of evidence 
drawn from Lycia. 

Now if it can be shown from McLennan’s own data not only 
that sole female kinship cannot be proved for the Homeric age, 
but that he himself admits that descent is reckoned through 
both males and females in the Homeric poems, and that the 
only cases in which he can point to anything like female kinship 
are not Achean, but Lycian and Trojan; and if we can also 
demonstrate that descent through males is the invariable rule 
in the great Achean families, and that with them the son is 
regularly named not from his mother, but from his father, we 
shall then have proved, by evidence which can hardly be 
suspected of being eoo parte, that with the Acheans of Homer 
descent through males was the rule. On the other hand, if we 
can find very strong evidence that at Athens the rule of 
descent through the mother was still well known in the fifth 
century B.C., that it survived in Crete, that it was the custom 
of Lycia in historical as well as in heroic times, and that the 
pre-Achean legends of Attica, Arcadia, Thessaly, and other 
parts of Greece afford many indications of a like social condi- 
tion, we may conclude that the reason why the Homeric poems 
exhibit a form of society much higher than that which prevailed 
in Attica down to a comparatively late epoch is that the Acheans 
held the rule of descent through males when they became the 
masters of the older inhabitants of Greece, who were in the lower 
social condition wherein descent through females is customary. 

“ In no respect,” says McLennan, “ has life in the Homeric 
times so modern an aspect as in regard to the position of 
'wedded wives.'... In Homer we find acknowledgment of the 
blood ties through both the father and the mother.... Homer 
prefers the father in tracing genealogies, without denying the 
mother her place.” But it is remarkable that when McLennan 
comes to cite from Homer instances of the latter custom he is 
able only to give cases which can hardly be called Greek. 
Thus his first reference^ is to the ‘'pleading of Lycaon in the 
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Iliady as containing proof of kinship through the mother, and 
proof that the tie through the father did not, in the same 
degree, infer the rights and obligations of kinship. This 
Lycaon was a son of Priam, by Laothoe, daughter of Altes, king 
of the Leleges. She was one of Priam’s numerous " wedded 
wives,’ and had by him two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, 
the latter already slain by Achilles, who had come forth 
to avenge the death of Patroclus, his friend and kinsman. 
Lycaon, being assailed by Achilles, begs for his life, his main 
plea being that he is not related to Hector on the mother’s 
side 

y Yet ril say 

This to thee, and cast it thou in heart; 

Do not slay since not from the same womb 
Am I as Hector is, who killed thy friend, 

At once both kind and brave.’ 

The appeal is to the well-known law of blood-feud, for though 
the assault takes place in battle, it is made in the thirst for 
vengeance. What, then, is the meaning and effect of the appeal ? 
Is it this:^ — " Hector and Hector’s kindred are alone amenable 
to your vengeance, for it was Hector who slew your friend. I 
am neither kith nor kin of Hector. True, Ave have, as you 
know, the same father. But I put it to you, what does that 
matter? He is not my brother uterine (6 fjboydarpw), my 
relative through the mother’? At least, it implies that being 
a brother by the same father did not mark him out one of 
those specially liable to be slain as a relative of the wrong- 
doer. The pleading was ineffectual, but it remained un- 
answered save by the sword.” Later McLennan says : "" Should 
it be thought that the inference made from this case is too 
large, it must at any rate be allowed that the passage proves — 
(1) that the blood connection between the mother and son 
was fully acknowledged ; (2) that the connection through the 
father and mother made a closer kinship than through the 
father only, which would not have been the case had agnation 
been established. And as it is obvious that Lycaon could not 
have urged his plea had he and Hector been uterine brothers, 
even had they been sons of different fathers, it becomes pro- 
bable (3) that the blood tie through the mother alone was 
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practically, at this time, a steoiiger one than that through the 
father alone.'’ But this series of assumptions has no real basis 
since all that the sentence means is that poor Lycaoii in his 
despair, ready to urge any plea, no matter how weak, tells 
Achilles that he is only the half and not the full brother of 
Hector, a distinction between half and full blood thoroughly 
familiar to our modern life with its strict descent through males. 
McLennan might just as well have argued that because Joseph 
regarded Benjamin, his brother by the same mother, as closer to 
him than the other sons of Jacob, the Hebrews at that time 
reckoned descent through females, which they certainly did not. 

“ Further on, Priam speculates as to the fate of Lycaon and 
Polydorus. 'If they yet live captive with the Greeks,’ he says, 
'then surely we shall ransom them with brass and gold; for 
the money is in the house, as the aged Altes gave abimdance 
with his daughter.’ There is here a further note of relationship 
between mother and child. The mother’s wealth was specially 
applicable for ransoming her sons. We may infer that in the 
household of the polygamous Priam, the children of a wife, 
whatever other rights of inheritance they had, were heirs to 
her wealth.” McLennan seems to assume that in polygamous 
communities descent is reckoned through the mother, and 
apparently he did not realize that in polygamous communities, 
as in Turkey, where descent is through the males, the children 
of each wife inherit their mother’s property. Further on we 
shall find cases of polygamous kings and chieftains amongst, the 
northern peoples, where descent through males was the rule. 

As McLennan puts the case of Lycaon in the forefront of 
his argument, I have thought it better to quote his words in 
full. Yet he himself saw that “it may be said that Lycaon s 
plea refers solely to a state of feeling prevailing on the Asiatic 
side and peculiar to a people who practised polygyny. But if 
it was of no force from Homer’s point of view, he either would 
not have stated it, or he would have made Achilles meet it with 
an answer. The reply of Achilles is irrelevant, being substan- 
tially what I have stated, with the addition that he had made 
up his mind to spare no child of Priam.” McLennan con- 
tinues - It must be assumed that the plea appeared of force 
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to Homers auditors, and that could only Tbe through their 
knowing what a difference the want of a perfect kinship 
should have made. On the Greek side, as well as on the 
Asiatic, there was, owing to the system of ‘captive wives,’ 
abundance of room for the distinction between the paternal and 
maternal tie, and for its practical recognition in cases of blood- 
feud.” But if the view which we have advanced in the pre- 
ceding volume be true,— that in the Greece of the Homeric 
age there was a new master-race ruling an old population,— 
there was another and better reason why Homer s audience 
might be fully alive to vital differences in rules of kinship, 
supposing that such existed between the Acheans and the royal 
house of Troy, which seems not to have been the case. But the 
reason already given — that Homer’s audience would fully realize 
the difference between half blood and full blood — sufficiently 
explains why he put that plea in the mouth of Lycaon. 

The next case quoted by McLennan is that of Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles and Astyoche, the founder of the Ehodian 
cities of Lindus, Cameirus, and lalysus, in which he had 
planted according to their tribes those who had followed him 
into exile (vol. i. p. 199). There can be no reasonable doubt 
that Tlepolemus was an historical personage, for in Pindar’s^ 
day, and long after, the Rhodians not only offered to him 
sacrifices of sheep, but held annually in his honour games 
known as the Tlepolemeia. “ This puissant seed of Heracles,” 
according to Pindar, traced his descent from Zeus and on the 
mother’s side from Astydamia, and the Theban poet tells how 
the oecist of Rhodes “ once on a time smote with his staff* of 
tough wild-olive Licymnius, Alcmene’s bastard brother, in 
Tiryns as he came forth from Midea’s chamber, and slew him 
in the kindling of his wrath But according to Homer he had 
inadvertently slain his grand-uncle Licymnius the brother of 
Alcmene, mother of Heracles, and had to flee, “ for the other 
sons and grandsons too of mighty Heracles had threatened 
him I” “ By old law [writes McLennan] the right of vengeance 
belonged to the kindred of the slain. They were therefore 

01. VII, 80 {with SchoL ad loc.). ^ OL vii. 27 sqq. 

II. II. 657 
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IS a strictly Hellenic story — recognized the blood-tie tliroiigli 
the mother as creating the right and obligation of the 
blood-feud/’ But, as we have already clearly seen that Heracles 
and the Perseid family belong to the pre-Achean stock, and that 
the people who went to Rhodes with TIepolemus were neither 
Acheans nor Dorians (as generally held), but Pelasgiaiis, the 
argument drawn by McLennan from this passage would prove 
female kinship not for the Acheans, but for the Pelasgiaiis. 

But is the argument sound ? (1) McLennan assumes that 
it was on the ground of the blood- feud that the other sons and 
grandsons drove TIepolemus from the land. But as a blood- 
feud can only exist between two different families, clans, or 
tribes, and as TIepolemus himself stood in exactly the same 
degree of kinship to Licymnius as the other sons of Heracles, 
the question of blood-feud did not arise at all The modern 
Albanians, who are -probably the lineal descendants, more or 
less mixed, of the ancient Illyrians, the close congeners of the 
aborigines of Greece (vol. i. p. 342 sqq.), afford a good example 
of this: "‘the tribe cannot punish bloodshed within the iamily 
group, e.g. if one cousin in a communal house kill another. 
The head of the house is ai'biter. A man said naively on 
this subject, ^ How can such a case be punished ? A family 
cannot owe itself blood ? ’ To him the family was the unit, 
the individual had no separate existence^” The action of TIe- 
polemus relations must have sprung from an entirely different 
cause— the desire to rid the family from the pollution (ayo^) 
of kindred blood {ifix^iXtov alfjia), (2) But McLennan has 
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passage does not refer to a case of blood-feud nor yet prove 
female descent. The banishment of Tlepolemus was probably 
due simply to the desire to rid the land of one stained with 
human blood. But with this very important subject we shall 
deal at length later on. 

McLennan's next case is that of Helen, who, when from 
the wall of Troy she scans the ranks of the Acheans and points 
out their chieftains to Priam and the Trojan elders, looks in 
vain for Castor and Pollux — 

‘‘Mine own brethren. 

Whom both, as also me, one mother bare.” 

She knew not that the dear land of Lacedaemon that gave 
them birth had by then clasped them to her breast. ‘‘ Homer 
[says Mr McLennan] represents her thoughts as wholly fixed on 
their common mother.” McLennan sought also to support his 
argument by quoting the passage of the Iliad^ in which Briseis, 
as she bewails the dead Patroclus, recites her own soztows — 
the loss of her husband, and "-of three beloved brethren too 
(one mother bare us).” He likewise points out the stress laid 
on the epithet 6/ioydaTpLo<^, 'of the same womb,’ as contrasted 
with oTrarpoq, ‘of the same father,’ which is only used twice 
But, as Helen and her brothers were the children of Tyndareos, 
the last king of the ancient Pelasgian line of Lacedaemon, the 
argument quantum valet indicates that the Pelasgians and not 
the Acheans reckoned kinship through the mother. Briseis 
likewise is not Achean, for she was wife of Mynes king of 
Lyrnessus in the Troadl ^ 

Finally he quotes the words of Apollo^: 

“One right dear, 

Either a brother born of self-same womb. 

Or even a son.” 

From this McLennan infers that "Homer attaches superior im- 
portance to the tie through the mother.” Though it may turn 
out that the aborigines of Greece did trace descent through 
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women, this passage does not imply anything more than what 

holds generally true in our modern life,— tha,t there is usually 
a closer bond of affection between brothers by the same mother 
than between half-brothers by different mothers. 

The beggar Arnaeus,” says McLennan, “got his name 
through his mother.” But the Greek of the passage' does not 
mean that Arnaeus was called after his mother, but merely that 
she named him : “ Arnaeus was his name, for so had his good 

mother given it him at his birth, but all the young men called 
him Iius, because he ran on errands.” , Yet the fact of the 
mother naming the child is no more proof that descent was 
traced through females than if one were to attempt to show 
that the same rule exists in modern England, relying on the 
fact that bastards usually bear their mother’s name. But 
in communities where descent is traced through males even 
children born in wedlock are constantly named by the mother 
and not by the father, a practice which can be abundantly 
proved from the Icelandic Sagas. Thus we read in Burnt 
Njctl that in the summer after the wedding Hallgeida gave 
birth to a girl, and Glum (her husband) asked her what name 
It was to be called. She shall be called after my father’s 
mother, and her name shall be Thorgerda, for she came down 
from Sigurd, Fafnir’s-bane on the father’s side according to the 
family pedigree. ^ So the maiden was sprinkled with water and 
had this name given her.” Nor can it be said that Hallgerda 
had the right of naming the child in this case because it was 

begotten between Unna, daughter 
of Fiddlemord, and Valgard, her second husband, was called 
Mord after his mother’s father®.” Again, Thorgerda, when 
delivered of a boy, sends to her mother Hallgerda, to know 
whether she shall call him Glum or Hauskuldt Finally Hrolf 

Nefia, his mother 

Hild s father^ 


3 ^ Njal, (ih&v. xvi. 

, ■ chap. xxT. Njal had a bastard son Hauskuld by a woman named 

Eodny, daughter of Hauskuld. The bastard was thus called after his moZt 

^ ibid. chap, lviii. 


® Reimskr, (Saga Lib.) vol. i. p. 117. 
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Anotlier passage cited by McLennan has just as little 
valnel: — - 

Then in their palace 
Anon the father and the lady mother 
Did call their daughter ‘Alcyone’ for smmame ; 

Because, forsooth, her mother had the fate 
Of mournful Alcyon, and like her did weep 
■When the far-darting king, Apollo Phoebus, 

Carried her daughter off. 

But the naming of a child in reference to the sorrow of its 
mother has just as little value as evidence for succession being 
through father or mother as the naming of Sir Tristram of 
Liones, the lover of the fair Isoud, at the request of his mother 
who when dying at his birth entreated her husband Meliodas 
“to let call him Tristram, as a sorrowful birth V' or the fact 
that Rachel when dying named the babe Benoni, “ Son of my 
sorrow” (though his father changed it to Benjamin), or the 
name Peregrine given to the brave Lord Willoughby of the 
famous English ballad by his father and mother because he was 
born when they were in exile to escape the persecution of the 
Protestants by Queen Mary Tudor, or the naming by Moses of 
his son Gershom {stranger) because the latter was born when 
his father was a sojourner in the land of Midian. 

We now come to the pedigree of Glaucus and Sarpedon : 
Sisyphus begets Glaucus, who begets Bellerophon, who married 
the daughter of the king of Lycia, and by her had Isander 
(who was slain), Hippolochus and Laodamia. Hippolochus 
begat Glaucus, whilst Laodamia brought forth Sarpedon from the 
embraces of Zeus. “Sarpedon [says McLennan] is the leader 
of the Lycian allies, and Glaucus is but one of his lieutenants 1 
The daughter’s son is the chief, and the agnate the inferior®.” 

Such then is all the evidence in favour of female kinship 
which McLennan could glean from Homer. The examples of 
Irus and Alcyoire, as we have seen, have little value, whilst 
the instance of Tlepolemus has no weight at all The same 
holds good for the story of Helen and her brothers, and also for 
that of Meleager and his mother’s brothers, as we shall soon see 

^ II. IX. 561 sqq. ^ Malory, Le Morte Arthur, Bk. viir. c. 1. 

3 II. VI. 150—210. 
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(pp. l^^gg.). The remaining examples are Asiatic : Lycaoii is 
Trojan, and therefore not Achean, whilst Sarpedon and Glancus— 
the only undoubted piece of evidence cited from the poems— are 
Lycians. But, as we have shown that this people were the close 
congeners of the aborigines of Greece, no argument touching 
the practice of the Acheans can be founded on their pedigree. 
But even if much stronger evidence of female kinship could 
have been drawn from the Iliad and Odyssey^ this would not 
prove that the Acheans had that custom. For we have seen 
that not only the language and metre is that of the older race, 
but many of their legends appear in the background of the 
poems. 

Let us now on the other hand examine the evidence avail- 
able for deciding what rule of succession jme vailed in the great 
Achean houses. All readers of Homer remember the patronymics. 
These are found to be especially applied to the leading Achean 
chiefs. Thus Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus are con- 
stantly styled the sons of Atreus ; Achilles is termed Peleides, 
Diomede is Tydeides, Odysseus Laertiades, one Ajax is designated 
Telamonian, or son of Telamon, the other son of Oileus. In the 
case of at least one of the heroes just enumerated, there was 
full opportunity for some expression referring to female succes- 
sion, for Diomede was son of Tydeus by his marriage with the 
daughter of Adrastus king of Argos ; consequently Diomede's 
legal claim to Argos -was through his mother. It was quite 
possible for the poet to have described Diomede by some 
phrase which would have indicated that he had succeeded 
through his mother, if such had been the Achean rule. 

It is noteworthy that in the only case in the Iliad where a 
matronymic is used it is applied to the twin heroes Eurytus 
and Cteatus, whom Nestor terms Moliones after their mother 
Molioneb But as they were Epeians from Elis, who are care- 
fully distinguished from the Aetolians®, they plainly are not 
Acheans, but belong to the pre- Achean inhabitants of Elis* 
Ihis is confirmed by the legend that they were begotten by 
Poseidon, although in the last cited passage of th.%. Iliad they 
are called Actoriones after Actor their putative human father. 

I II. XI. 709. 2 XL XXIII. 688. 
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Similarly PausaniasV relates that Iphicles, the brother of 
Heracles, ''was wounded by the sons of Actor, who were named 
after their mother Moline ” This indicates that whilst matri- 
linear descent was the rule amongst the aborigines of 
Peloponnesus, there was a tendency in Homeric days and later 
to change over to descent through the father. A somewhat 
similar instance is supplied by the pedigree of the ancient 
kings of Pharae in Messenia given by Pausanias^. "Pharis, its 
founder, was son of Hermes and Phylodamia, daughter of 
Danaus. Pharis had a daughter Telegone, but no sons. The 
family is traced farther down by Homer in the Iliad, who 
mentions that Diodes had twin sons, Orethon and Ortilochus, 
and that Diodes himself was a son of Ortilochus son of Alpheus. 
But Homer omits Telegone: she it was, according to the 
Messenian legend, who bore Ortilochus to Alpheus.” The fact 
that Telegone is regarded as of primary importance in the 
native legend, but should be thus ignored by Homer, as there 
was a tendency in him to ignore Molione the mother of the 
sons of Actor, is best explained by the incoming of a new race 
with which patrilinear descent was the rule. 

But in the case of all the Achean princes succession from 
father to son seems to have been the unvarying rule. Each of 
the great Achean chieftains is represented as having already 
succeeded to his father or as his father’s heir : Agamemnon 
and Diomede are examples of the former, Odysseus and 
Achilles of the latter. Furthermore each of them expects to 
be succeeded by his own son, and not by a sister’s son, or by 
a brother, as would have been the case, had succession through 
females been the rule. The story of Odysseus assumes without 
a shadow of doubt that Teleraachus is to succeed his sire. For 
though the hero anxiously enquired of the shade of Teiresias, 
if Telemachus had been allowed to retain the chieftainship, or 
had been deprived of his rights hj force majeure, his question 
does not in any way imply that he conceived it possible for 
any one save his own son to have a legal claim to the chief- 
tainship. From this point of view we can readily understand the 
curious imprecation put in the mouth of Odysseus — " May my 
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head no longer, abide on my shoulders, and tnay I no more be 
called, the father of Telemaehus^” Unless it was. recognized as 
a matter of great importance that a. man should have a son to 
succeed him, there would be little force in these words. The 
strength of the expression seems to indicate that male succession 
had been long established and firmly rooted. Similarly an Arab 
will call himself Abu Muhammad, ‘father of Muhammad,’ or 
whatever may be the name of his eldest son. . 

The same principle is apparent in the anxious enquiries put 
to Odysseus by , the ghosts of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
former asks eagerly if his son Orestes has escaped the hands of 
his father’s murderers, and has found safety in Orchonienus or 
Pylus, but he puts no question concerning the fate of his 
daughters: yet if the succession passed by females, their safety 
would have been of primary importance. Achilles interrogated 
Odysseus with something of the vehemence that he had shown 
in life — ■ 

“E’en in our ashes live our wonted fires” — 

in his anxiety to learn how fares his old father Peleus and his 
son Neoptolemus. His fear that the former may be hard 
pressed and harried by his neighbours, and his grim and silent 
satisfaction as he hears that his son is both sage in counsel and 
valiant in fight, indicate that the patriarchal system was that 
followed by the Acheans of Phthiotis. 

But the most convincing proof of this can be found in the 
autobiography of Phoenix^:— “ When first I left Hellas home of 
fair women, fleeing from strife against my father Amyntor, son 
of Ormenus : for he was sore angered with me by reason of his 
lovely-haired concubine, whom he ever cherished and wronged 
his wife my mother. So she besought me continually by my 
knees to go in first unto the concubine, that the old man might 
be hateful to her. I hearkened to her and did the deed; but 
my sire was ware thereof forthwith and cursed me mightily, 
and called the dire Erinyes to look that never should any dear 
son sprung of my body sit upon my knees : and the gods fulfilled 
his curse, even Zeus of the underworld and dread Persephone. 
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Then took I counsel to slay him with the keen sword ; but some 
immortal stayed my anger, bringing to my mind the peopMs 
voice and all the reproaches of men, lest I should be called a 
father-slayer amid the Acheans/’ He then narrates how he fled 
far through Hellas of wide lawns, and how he came to deep- 
soiled Phthia, mother of flocks, even unto king Peleus ; and he 
received me kindly and cherished me as a father cherisheth his 
only son, his stripling heir of great possessions.” 

From this passage we may draw several most important 
inferences. In the first place the Acheans of the original ^ 
Hellas trace descent through males, as Phoenix recites the 
names of his father and grandfather; next, there is a strictly 
monogamous feeling unequivocally expressed by Phoenix, who 
held that his father by keeping a concubine wronged his wife. 

If the Acheans condemned polygamy in men, a fortiori they 
must have regarded polyandry with abhorrence. Moreover the 
Erinyes follow the father rather than the mother, but this 
stands in strong contrast to the doctrine which we shall find 
enunciated by the Athenian Eumenides. Again, Phoenixes 
hand was stayed from parricide through his dread of being 
branded among the Acheans as a father-slayer; yet we shall 
find the Eumenides contending that the real tie of blood is 
not between father and son,. but between a son and his mother. 
The father of Phoenix naturally imiirecated on his son the 
heaviest bane that he could imagine. His curse w^as that 
Phoenix might never, have a son; but this would have been. a 
brutum fidmen had succession through daughters been the 
Achean custom. The importance of having a son is further 
emphasized by the statement of Phoenix that he had adopted 
Achilles as his foster-son, because he was debarred by his 
father’s malison from any hope of ever having a son of his 
own body. Finally, all doubt is banished by the words in 
which Phoenix describes the kindness of Peleus, w^ho cherished 
him “ even as a father cherisheth his only son, his stripling heir 
of great possessions.” Could anything more explicit be desired 
even by that class of scholars who, being devoid of all literary 
feeling, regard Homer and other ancient poets as if they were 
written simply to serve as Manuals of Antiquities and who 
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find their ideal of what an ancient author ought to be in 
Becker’s Gharicles ? 

Yet in this very Thessaly where we have just found the 
noblest ideal of conjugal fidelity, and where succession through 
males was the firmly rooted custom, we had clear evidence 
that among the Pelasgxans of lolcus descent through females 
was the rule. To explain this diflSculty we must either hold 
that between the age of Jason and that of Peleus a complete 
change had taken place from within in the structure of Thes- 
salian society and the manner of reckoning descent, or that 
the poet has introduced the ideas of a later' date into the 
heroic epoch, or else we must conclude that, as we learn from 
the Iliad that the ancient inhabitants of Thessaly had been 
recently conquered by the invading Acheans, the difference in 
the relations of the sexes and the consequent vital difference 
in the law of descent and inheritance are simply to be 
accounted for by the fact that the old occupants of Thessaly 
were on a lower and their conquerors on a higher level of social 
organization. The two first alternatives are untenable in face 
of the evidence. If the older system left such formidable 
survivals down to classical .times in Athens, it is absurd to 
suppose that so great a change could have taken place in a 
single generation in early Thessaly. It is no less irrational to 
assume that a poet would have introduced into the epic ideas 
of succession prevailing in his own age, especially as the poet 
himself displays a clear knowledge of the existence of suc- 
cession through women and female kinship not only among 
the Lycians, but even in the older days of Greece herself. 
Furthermore, when and where in classical Hellas did society 
express the strong disapproval of concubinage evinced by the 
Achean Phoenix? We may therefore safely conclude that 
when the Acheans entered Thessaly, they had a monogamous 
form of life, and that succession through males had long been 
the custom of their race. 

Nor is it only in Thessaly that we find the Acheans 
observing monogamy, for it is seen in full force in the royal 
family of Ithaca. Laertes had bought Eurycleia, the faithful 
nurse of Odysseus, while as yet she was in her first youth, and 
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gave for her the worth of twenty beeves. And he honoured 
her even as he honoured his dear wife in the halls, but he 
never lay with her, for he shunned the wrath of his ladyV’ 

Nor must it be forgotten that one of the chief reasons for 
the summary execution of the handmaids by Odysseus was 
their unchaste behaviour with the suitors, conduct which, in 
any society save one which regulated very strictly the sexual 
relations, would not have been regarded as deserving the 
extreme penalty. Thus then in Phthiotis, in the ancient 
Hellas, and in Ithaca the Acheans are represented as rigorous 
monogamists and with male succession. But the Homeric poems 
represent these institutions as in full force in Thessaly among 
the Acheans in the very generation that conquered Pelasgiotis, 
and which was contemporary, according to the legends, with 
that of the Pelasgian Jason, whose claim to lolcus rested, as 
we saw, on female kinship. 

Finally, let us turn to the story of Meleager briefly narrated 
by Phoenix I All we are there told is that in consequence of 
the anger of Artemis against Oeneus because “he had hot 
offered her the harvest firstfruits {thalysia) on the slope of his 
garden land, though all the other gods had their feast of 
hecatombs,’' the famous boar had committed ravages in 
Oalydon, that in consequence of the slaughter of the beast 
war had broken out between the Aetolians of Calydon and the 
Curetes who dwelt in Pleuron, and that the latter besieged the 
city of Calydon. The Homeric form of the legend is quite 
incompatible with the later version, which embodies the story 
of Althaea and the firebrand. It will be noticed that Homer 
says not a word concerning the gift by Meleager to Atalanta 
of the spoils of his noble quarry and of the wrath of his 
mothers brothers that ensued thereupon, and does not speak 
unambiguously of their slaughter at the hands of Meleager. 
It is therefore useless to cite this passage to settle any question 
of kinship in the Homeric age. Nevertheless, on the strength 
of the late redaction of the story found in Hyginus, McLennan 
draws an argument from it in favour of female kinship. Ac- 
cording to this, when Meleager gave the boars spoils to 
3 OfL I. 430— 43S. 2 XI, ix. 527 sqq. 
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Atalanta, his maternal uncles took the trophies from her, on 
the ground that, if Meleager did not keep them himself, the 
arisfeia belonged to them as his next of kin. As they were 
the brothers of Althaea, it follows that they based their claim 
on female kinship. Now Althaea was daughter of Thestius, 
king of the Curetes, a tribe which all writers, both ancient 
and modern, are agreed in considering as one of the pre-Hellenic 
peoples of Greece. The Curetes were thus members of the old 
Pelasgian^ stock, whilst their neighbours the Aetolians be- 
longed to the new Achean stratum. The Aetolian royal house 
was fair-haired, as is shown by the lines in the Catalogue 
which tell why ''of the Aetolians Thoas was captain, the son 
of Andraemon, even of them that dwelt in Pleuron and Olenus 
and Pylene and Chalcis on the sea-shore and rocky Calydon. 
For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no more, neither 
did he still live; and golden-haired Meleager was dead, to 
whose hands all had been committed, for him to be king of the 
Aetoliansl’' 

It is then not improbable that in the later version of the 
tale we have a genuine survival of an early time. The Curetes 
were almost certain to reckon kinship through females, if we 
are to judge from the analogy of the other Pelasgian peoples. 
The brothers of Althaea advanced their claim in accordance with 
the law of their people, whilst their pretensions were treated 
contemptuously and angrily by Meleager, who even slew them. 
Meleagers action is readily explained if the customary law of 
the Aetolians only recognized kinship through males, as amongst 
the other Acheans. But the Catalogue proves conclusively 
that with the Aetolians succession of sons was the rule, for the 
only reason why Thoas is chieftain of the Aetolians is that the 
sons of Oeneus were all dead. Nor can it be argued that it was 
through their mother that Meleager and his brothers enjoyed 
their right of succession to the sceptre of Calydon. Since 
Althaea was daughter of Thestius, king of the Curetes, she 
could not have been the means whereby Oeneus her husband 
became king of the Aetolians. We may therefore rest assured 
that male kinship was the rule in the Aetolian tribes. 

1 -vol. I. p, 185. 2 IL 11. 638 sqq. 
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Furthermore, even if we grant that in the Homeric version 
Meleager had slain his mother's brothers, probably in war, we 
get a very clear proof that the Aetolians did not reckon kinship 
through women, For if such had been the rule, his brothers 
would have been bound to clear off the created by the 
shedding of kindred blood and therefore to expel Meleager. We 
saw that Tlepolemus, in consequence of the homicide of Licym- 
nius, the brother of Alcmene, and therefore his own grand-uncle, 
had gone into exile for fear of the other sons and grandsons of 
Heracles (p. 7). Now, if McLennan's view respecting the story 
of Tlepolemus were sound, it might be argued that, if the same 
rule of kinship held good among the Aetolians, the brothers 
of Meleager were just as much bound to slay Meleager as 
the uncles, brothers, and cousins of Tlepolemus were to put 
the latter to death. But so far from this being the course 
pursued with Meleager we are told clearly that he dwelt in 
great honour in Calydon, and became king over all. And 
ill the very passage which tells of the quarrel Meleager is 
represented as being in Calydon when it was beleaguered 
by the Curetes: — '‘Now so long as Meleager dear to Ares 
fought, so long it went ill with the Curetes, neither dared they 
face him without their city walls, for all they were very many." 
“ Then in anger of heart at his dear mother Althaea, he tarried 
beside his wedded wife." " By her side lay Meleager, brooding 
on his grievous anger, being wrath by reason of his mother's 
curses: for she, grieved for her brethren's death, prayed 
instantly to the gods, and with her hands likewise beat 
instantly upon the fertile earth, calling on Hades and dread 
Persephone, while she knelt upon, her knees, and made her 
bosom wet with tears, to bring her son to death; and Erinys 
that walketh in darkness, whose heart knoweth not ruth, 
heard her from Erebus." “ Nor was he moved by the entreaty 
of his aged sire or sisters, nor mother, nor of his comrades that 
were nearest him and dearest of all men, nor by the elders of 
the Aetolians, who sent the best of the priests with promise of 
a mighty gift, a fair domain of fifty ploughgates." All was in 
vain till his “ fair-girdled wife plied him with lamentation, and 
told him all the woes that come on men whose city is taken." 
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If McLennan's position were sound, it would follow that, whilst 
amongst the pre-Achean population kinship through females 
was the rule, patrilinear succession was certainly the rule of 
the Aetolians, and we might therefore on that ground infer a 
difference of race. But if my argument against McLennan ts 
interpretation of the story of Tlepolemus is cogent, the difference 
in the treatment meted out to Tlepolemus and Meleager re- 
spectively was due not to different laws of kinship, which 
undoubtedly existed, but to the fact that the two races regarded 
such homicide from very different standpoints. 

It thus appears that the warlike tribes who at the dawn of 
history can be seen entering and subduing the Greek peninsula 
were far removed from the conditions of the higher polyandry, 
in which brothers have one wife, as in modern Tibet, and still 
further from that lower form of polyandry, which is nothing 
more than regulated promiscuity. On the contrary we have 
found male kinship and male succession firmly fixed in eveiy 
case alike : — in Ithaca and the neighbouring mainland occupied 
by Thesprotian tribes, where we meet the Acheans as they are 
crossing the threshold of Greece; in the primitive Phthia and 
in the ancient Hellas, where they are seen immediately after 
the subjugation of Thessaly ; at Mycenae and Argos, where we 
find them after the conquest of Peloponnesus ; and among the 
tribes which had not crossed into Thessaly, but had passed 
southwards from Epirus into the country which was called 
Aetolia from the tribal name of its conquerors. 

How can we account for this fundamental difference be- 
tween the social laws of the Homeric Acheans and those of 
the older race of Thessaly? Can this problem find a solution 
on the hypothesis that the Acheans were a body of invaders 
from the fair-haired races of upper Europe ? If it can be 
demonstrated that, not only in Attica and Arcadia, the great 
strongholds of the Pelasgian race, but also among all the 
melanochrous peoples of the Mediterranean basin, some of 
whom we have shown to be closely akin to the older in- 
habitants of Greece, polyandry and female succession were 
once universal, whilst on the other hand it can be proved 
that among the peoples of upper Europe and their kinsmen, 
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who had streamed down over the Alps and settled in Italy, 
female chastity before and after marriage and male kinship 
were the rule, then we shall have another strong argument in 
proof of our contention that the Acheans came from central 
Europe, and that they were closely akin to the Umbro-Sabellian 
stock. 

The chastity of their women has ever been the glory of the 
Teutonic peoples. In a famous passage Tacitus^ has panegyrized 
the high morality of the German tribes:— “Almost alone among 
barbarians, they ai'e content with one wife except a very few 
among them, and these not from sensuality, but because their 
noble birth procures for them many offers of alliance The 
wife does not bring a dowry to the husband, but the husband 
to the wife. The parents and relatives are present and pass 

1 Germ, 18—20. (Ghurch and Brodribb.) 

2 It is easy to illustrate this practice from Scandinavia and Ireland. Thus 
Harold Hairfair, king of Norway (860 — 933), had no less than eight regular 
wives {Heimskringla, vol. iv. Tab. I, Morris and Magnusson). Eolf and his 
descendants in Normandy, though nominally Christians, continued to have a 
strong flavour of paganism and held to the old Norse marriage system. 
Biohard I “the Fearless” had famihes by several ladies, and did not get the 
Church to bless his union with Guenora, the mother of Bichard II (his successor) 
and seven others, until the Church objected to Guenora’s second son Eobert 
being made Canon of Bouen on the ground that he was not born in wedlock. 
By this marriage Bichard II, Eobert the Canon, Emma, queen of England, and 
the rest of Guenora’s children were all held by the Church to be legitimated, 
as is still the ease in Scottish law. But there seems little doubt that Bichard’s 
son by another wife, Geoffrey, Count of Eu (the founder of the great House of 
Clare), was deemed perfectly legitimate by his father and the other Northmen, 
while it is more than likely that Eobert the Magnificent, who had lived publicly 
with Harlet (or Herleave) in his castle at Falaise, where the Conqueror was 
born and reared as a prince, regarded the boy as his legitimate heir. Olaf 
Tryggvison (995 — 1000), the first Christian king of Norway, married no less than 
three wives after he had been baptized in the Scilly Isles. The Irish Christian 
kings seem likewise to have availed themselves of the privileges of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Thus after the English Conquest and the establishment 
of the papal supremacy in Ireland (1172), Boderick O’Connor, the last king of 
all Ireland (1166 — ^98), according to the Annals of Loch Ge (a.d. 1233, vol. i. 
p. 315), was offered by the Pope “right over Erin to himself and his seed after 
him for ever, and six married wives, provided that he desisted from the sin of 
the women from thenceforth.” Boderick however seems to have preferred his 
freedom to the Pope’s generous allowance, for he had only two wives — Taillten 
and Dubhchobtach. 
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judgment on the marriage gifts, gifts not meant to suit a 
woman’s taste, nor such as a bride would deck herself with, 
but oxen, a bridled steed, a shield, a lance, and a sword. 
With these presents the wife is espoused, and she herself in 
her turn brings her husband a gift of arms. These they 
count their strongest bond of union, these their sacred 
mysteries, these their gods of marriage. Lest the woman 
should think herself to stand apart from aspirations after 
noble deeds and from the perils of war, she is reminded by 
the ceremony which inaugui’ates marriage that she is her 
husband s partner in toil and danger, destined to suffer and 
to dare with him alike both in peace and in war. The yoked 
oxen, the harnessed steed, the gift of arms pi'oclaim this fact. 
She must live and die with the feeling that she is receiving 
what she must hand down to her children, neither tarnished 
nor depreciated, what future daughters-in-law may receive, and 
may be so passed on to her grandchildren. Thus, with their 
virtue protected, they live uncorrupted by the allurements of 
public shows or the stimulants of feastings. Clandestine 
conespondence is equally unknown to men and women. Very 
rare for so numerous a population is adultery, the punishment 
for which is prompt, and in the husband’s power. Having cut 
off the hair of the adulteress and stripped her naked, he expels 
her from the house in presence of her kinsfolk, and then flogs 
her through the village. The loss of chastity meets with no 
indulgence ; neither beauty, youth, nor wealth will procure the 
culprit a husband — In some states only maidens were given 
in marriage, and there the hopes and expectations of a bride 
are then finally terminated. They receive one husband, as 
having one body and one life, that they may have no thoughts 
beyond, no further-reaching desires, that they may love, not so 
much the husband, but the married state. To limit the 
number of their children or to destroy any of their subsequent 
offspring is accounted infamous, and good habits are here more 
effectual than good laws elsewhere. In every household the 
children, naked and filthy, grow up with those stout limbs and 
frames which we so much admire. Every mother suckles her 
own offspring, and never entrusts it to servants or nurses. 
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The young men marry late, and their vigour is thus un- 
impaired. Nor are the maidens hurried into marriage; the 
same age and a similar stature is required; well-matched and 
vigorous they wed, and the offspring reproduce the strength 
of the parents. Sisters’ sons are held in as much esteem by 
their uncles as by their fathers; indeed, some regard the rela- 
tion as even more sacred and binding, and prefer it in receiving 
hostages, thinking thus to secure a stronger hold on the 
affections and a wider bond for the family. But every man’s 
own children are his heirs and successors, and there are no 
wills. Should a man have no issue, the order of succession is 
brothers, uncles on the father’s side (patrui), then uncles on 
the mother’s side (a/wmcuUy 

Nor can it be said that this description of the Germans is 
the highly coloured picture drawn by a moralist who wished to 
deepen by force of contrast the blackness of Roman vice. No 
one will accuse Julius Caesar of being a strait-laced purist, 
and yet a century and a half before Tacitus he testified no less 
strongly to tlie chastity of the German youths and maidens, 
pointing out the lateness of their adolescence, a circumstance 
to which the Germans ascribed their own great stature and 
strength b that in their estimation a man could not commit a 
more disgraceful act than to have carnal knowledge of a woman 
before he wurs twenty, and that this was not due to any stringent 
precautions of a false modesty ; for they bathed in the rivers 
together, whilst in ordinary life their only clothes were skins or 
scanty cloaks of reindeer hide, thus leaving the body practically 
naked. To the dissolute Roman himself ‘"twice married before 
he was twenty and many times after,” the splendid morality of 
the German youths must have been still more striking than 
even their magnificent physique. 

In the method of purchasing wives the Teutonic tribes who 
settled in Britain resembled their kinsmen on the Continent, 

^ B. G. VI. 21: qui dintisslrae impuberes permanseriint, maxinaam . inter 
suos ferimt landem : lioc ali stafciiram, ali uires nernosque conlirmari piitant. 
Intra annuiii nero uieesimvm feminae notitiani; liabuisse in tnrpissimis habent 
rebus; cuius rei nulla est occultatio, quod et promiscue in liuminibus perluun- 
tur, et peilibus aut paruis renonum tegimentis utuntur, magna corporis parte 
nuda. 
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and the use of cows in such transactions survived in the Laws 
of Ethelbert\ king of Kent: “If a man buy a maiden with 
■ cattle j let the bargain stand, if it be without guile ; but if there 
be guile, let him bring her home again, and let his property be 
restored to him.” Down to our own day a very similar social 
system and a like high morality exists amongst the Ossetes of 
Transcaucasia, a blond race of undoubted European origin. 
These people call themselves Ir and Iron and their country 
Ironistan. According to Haxthausen®, “the physiognomy, figure 
and whole outward appearance of the Ossetes form a perfect 
contrast to the surrounding Caucasian tribes, especially the 
Georgians.” The Ossetes are short and thickset, usually having 
blue eyes and red or light brown hair. The men have the 
heavy tread of the German peasant and reminded Haxfchausen 
of the Swabian country-folk. There can be little doubt that 
they are Europeans. Not only do their otvn vague traditions 
declare that they entered their present home from the north, 
having previously dwelt in what is now Circassia, but the 
Georgian annals assert that the Ossetes came from the banks 
of the Don, and Ptolemy mentions them as living at the mouth 
of that river. Only a small number of them are baptized, but 
though some pass as Muhammadans, some as Christians, they 
are really semi-pagans, some being wholly and avowedly 
heathen. “They differ,” says Haxthausen, “from almost all 
the other Caucasian races in placing no restraint upon social 
intercourse between the sexes; but it never occurs that a girl 
loses her chastity before marriage.” He points out that their 
domestic habits bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
nations of Europe. Even their custom of purchasing the wife 
does not indicate her slavery, for her consent must be obtained 
before^ the marriage can take place. The father of the suitor, or, 

1 e is not living, some elderly relative, goes to the parents of 
the girl and informs them of the young man’s wish. If they 
consent, the girl is asked : if she does not consent, the match is 
at an end. But if her answer should be in the affirmative, the 
bridegroom makes his appearance with his father, and woos for 

^ Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, p. 9 (Law 77}. 

" Transcaucasia (English trans., 1854), pp. 394, 400, 402, 413—14. 
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liimself, and the price agreed upon, consisting generally of cattle 
and arms, is handed over to the father or brother of the bride. 
When a man dies, the wife and saddle-horse of the deceased are 
led round the grave three times, as the sign that they were his 
most individual property, and that they cannot pass into other 
hands. From that time the horse must never be mounted by 
another rider, and the wife cannot marry again. The free social 
intercourse permitted to the young people of both sexes, the 
chastity of the maidens, the method of wooing, and the prohibi- 
tion of the remarriage of widows are practically identical with 
the habits of the ancient Germans. 

The bravery and devotion of the women of the fair-haired 
races, be they termed Celts or Germans, are too familiar to 
call for much illustration. Thus, when the Teutones and the 
Ambrones were overthrown at Aquae Sextiae, their wives slew 
first their children and then themselves that they might not 
survive their husbands and become the prey of the victor. 

The same noble devotion of wife to husband meets us in 
the sagas of the North. Thus, in the story of Burnt Njal, 
when Flosi and his men had set NjaFs house on fire, but 
permitted the women and children to escape, Flosi said to 
Bergthora : Come thou out, housewife, for I will for no 
sake burn thee indoors.’' Bergthora replied, “ I was given 
away to Njal young, and I have promised him this, that 
the same fate should pass over us.” Her resolve was fast. 
And then the old couple laid them down in their bed for that 
endless rest for which Njal had long been fain\ No less devoted 
to their wives were Norsemen in like circumstances I There 
had been a long struggle for the Orkneys and Caithness between 
the two fierce earls Eognvald and Thorfinn, in which the latter 
proved the victor and the former took refuge in Norway. 
Thorfinn and his wife Ingibjorg then dwelt quietly in Hrossey, 
the chief of the Orkneys, with no thought of danger. But in 
the winter of 1046 Rognvald suddenly returned, and before 
any one was aware had seized all the doors of the house. It 
was night and most of the men were asleep, but the earl sat 

^ The Story of Burnt Njal^ cxxviii. 

2 Orhueyingers" Saga, Dasent’s trans., pp. 52 — 3. 
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til en still a-drinking. Rognvald and His men at Thorfinn's 
request allowed the unfree men and the women to pass out, and 
the house was soon ablaze, Thorfinn then broke away a 
wainscot panel at the back of the house and sprang out with 
Ingibjorg in his arms. The night was pitchy dark, and under 
the cover of the smoke he got away unnoticed, made his way to 
the shore, found a boat, and rowed right over that night to the 
Ness. There he and his wdfe were in hiding for a while, but 
just before Christmas he in turn surprised Rognvald and his 
men in Little Papey; Rognvald indeed himself escaped the 
flames, but only to be taken and slain. 

The statement that sisters' sons were held in as much 
esteem by their uncles as by their fathers has led many to 
suppose that with the Germans, as amongst many other peoples, 
succession was traced through females. Yet, if this had been 
the general rule among the Teutonic tribes, a man's heirs 
ought to have been not his own children but those of his 
sister. Even supposing that they had passed beyond this 
primitive rule, which prevails among the Osmanli Turks and 
many races of to-day, and that a man's own children were 
his heirs, his next heirs in default of children or brothers 
ought to have been his sister's son and his mother's brother. 
But the statement of Tacitus, though brief, is clear on the 
Teutonic law of succession. It practically coincides with that 
of the Romans. In Roman law^ a man who died intestate was 
succeeded first by sui heredes, his own children (or those 
who stood to him in the position of children) who were in 
potestate at the time of his death; in default of such, the 
inheritance (hereditas) passed to the agnati. The agnates are 
those related through male persons to the intestate, that is, 
related through the father, i.e. a brother sprung ' from the 
same father, that brother's son or the latter's son, likewise his 
father's brother (patrmis), that uncle's son or the latter s son. 
But those who were related to the intestate through females are 
not agnates, but only cognates. Accordingly, they only inherit 
through failure of sui heredes and agnati. Thus an avunculus 
and a sister's son (sororis films) were not agnates, but cognates. 
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The words in which Tacitus describes the law of inheritance 
make it clear that the principle of agnation was firmly esta- 
blished among the Germans, and that it was only in default of 
male heirs on the father’s side that a man’s inheritance passed 
to his mother’s family. Is it possible to find a reasonable 
solution for the remarks of the historian in reference to the 
close bond between a sister’s son and his uncle ? 

The explanation of the apparent difficulty might be found 
in the statement of Tacitus that some held this tie especially 
sacred. Now as there were tribes living in the region included 
by Tacitus under the name Germania who were not Germans in 
race, and as the German tribes on various sides were in contact 
with, and were contaminated by, neighbouring races who had 
the practice of polyandry and succession through females, it is 
probable that the tribes who held in such respect the relation- 
ship referred to were not Germans at all. Thus the Sitones, 
who lived next the Suiones in north-east Germany, were ruled 
by a womans About the tribes of the Peucini, the Veneti, and 
Fenni, Tacitus was in doubt whether he should class them 
with the Germans or Sarmatae, although indeed the Peucini, 
called by some Bastarnae, were like Germans in their language, 
mode of life, and in the permanence of their settlements. “ They 
all live in filth and sloth, and by the intermarriages of their 
chiefs they are becoming in some degree debased into a re- 
semblance to the Sarmatae*^.” These words demonstrate that 
the Germans on the eastern side were intermixed and debased 
by Finnish and Sarmatian tribes. Further south a tribe called 
Agathyrsi, who apparently dwelt in what is now Transylvania®, 
are described by Herodotus as “ a race of men very luxurious, 
and very fond of wearing gold on their persons. They have 
wives in common that so they may be all brothers, and as 
members of one family may neither envy nor hate one another. 
In other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians-^.” This people had thus anticipated Plato’s famous 
doctrine. It is quite clear that the Agathyrsi cannot be reckoned 
as Germanic, for they practised tattooing (p. 39), the absence 
or presence of which according to Strabo was a true criterion 
^ Germ, 45. ^ Germ. 46. ® Herodotus iv. 48 ; iv. 100. ^ iv. 104. 
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of difference between the Celts (Germans) and ail the Illyiio- 
Thracian tribes (vol. L p. 398). 

But the Thracians, ' as we saw (voL l. pp. 352 — 4), were 
closely connected with the Illyrians and the indigenous people 
of Greece, although the Getae (and possibly the Trausi) were 
distinctly part of the fair-haired Celtic population of the 
probably the ruling families among most 
I race (voL i. pp.,399, 
royal house , of 
description^ that 


Danube area, as were [ " ' 

of the Thracian tribes of -the aboriginal 
519). This was certainly the case with the 
Macedon, since it is clear from Aelian’s f 
Alexander's beauty was due to his splendid crop of curly 
blond hair, and he adds that there was something awful in his 
very beauty. This would account for the fact that in classical 
times male succession seems to have been general in Thrace 
and Macedonia, though on the other hand it can be showm that 
polyandry was universal among the pure Thracians. Herodotus ^ 
states that, with the exception of the Getae, Trausi, and those 
who dwelt above Creston, the Thracians kept no restraint on 
their maidens, but allowed them to have promiscuous inter- 
course, whilst they watched them most strictly once thev 
became wives. These Thracians purchased their brides with 
large sums of money from their parents. If a wife thought 
herself ill-treated, her parents might take her back on returning 
the sum paid for her®. 

It is Thus clear that, on several sides at least, the fair- 
haired tribes of upper Europe were in constant contact and 
were often intermixed with races who practised polyandry and 
traced kinship through women. When, therefore, Tacitus says 
that among some tribes of Germany the tie between a man 
and his sister s son was held especially close, he may be referring 

1 Var. Hist xii. 14: 'A.U^avdpov U rbv d7rpayfj.6vojs (bpatov yep^aBai 

\iyov(n, rijv fih ydp dvac^aipBai abrcp, ^avd^v db etvai- b7raua<pd€c0aL 34 ri 

€K rod etdovs cpo^epop ^AXe^pdpcp \ 4 yovcnv. Liddell and Scott (ed. 8) are wron- 
in translating dpcia.atipdaL “ to be drawn back ” in this passage. The portraits 
of Alexander represent him with curly hair and not with his hair drawn back, 
cf. Ridgeway, Proc. Gamh. Phil, Soc, 1911, p. 10. 

® V. 6: rds Tye^yovs oi <f,vXi<r<rovn, dXV dwt roln ainaX ^oiXovrat dvSpd^, 
l^tcry^eau ras d, ywalKO., Urxvp&s 0uX<£<r<ro.« mi dydcprcu ris yvmtKas Tapa rH. 
you4(av xpVMdrcap fxeydXwv. 

® Heraclides Pont. Ft, 28 ; Fragm, Hist, Grace, ii. p. 220. 
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to some non-Teiitomc tribes who lived within the limits of what 
he termed Germania. . . ■ 

But we must not rashly conclude that, wherever wo meet 
any allusion in history to the special closeness of the tie 
between a sister's son and his maternal uncle, this is at all 
a sure indication that at no distant time succession throug’h 
females had been the I'ule, Nay, on the contrary, such a 
custom may be a strong indication that male succession has 
long been the practice. In communities which follow the latter 
rule, especially in rude times, when force too often overrides 
the better cause, there is a strong reason why the bond 
between a young man and his maternal uncle should be far 
closer than that between him and his paternal uncle. In 
illustration of the passage of Tacitus with which we are con- 
cerned, the commentators have quoted from the Nihelungenlied^ 
the words in which Attila commends his young son to his 
wife's brothers. As Attila was a Hun and not a German, the 
example lacks cogency. The commentators might however have 
cited many instances from the annals of true Teutonic peoples. 
Thus when the great Norse king Harold Hairfair succeeded his 
father at the age of ten, his mother's brother Guthorm '' was made 
ruler of his body-guard and of all matters pertaining to his lands; 
withal he was duke of the hostl" Still more notable is the case 
of William the Conqueror. He was but a mere child when the 
news of the death of his father Robert the Magnificent on his 
return journey from Jerusalem reached Normandy; his paternal 
kindred made numerous attempts to murder him and slew his 
guardians, but, owing to the care of his mother's brother, he 
survived all their plots. According to Ordericus Vitalis®, as the 
Conqueror lay dying he said: "Often was I taken secretly from 
the chamber of my palace by my uncle Walter, through fear of 
my own relations, and brought to the dwellings of the poor that 
I might escape from the traitors who sought my death." Walter 
was brother of William's mother, Herleve (Harlet), the daughter 

1 Sir, 1853: swenn ir ze lande ritet wider an den Bin, s6 suit ir mit iu 
fiieren iwer sweater suon und suit ouch an dem Mnde vil genaedicHchen tuon. 

2 HeiTmJcringla (trans. Morris and Magnusson), vol. i. p. 91, 

3 For a full account of the various plots, cf. J. R, Planch^, The Conqueror 
and his Companions (1874), vol. i. pp. 12 — 17. 
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of a wealthy burgess of Falaise. ; Attila thus, entrusted his son 
to his maternal uncles because he knew well that these men of 
all others would take the best care of their nephew, for his 
death would be to them not a benefit, but a disaster/ inasmuch 
as they would not succeed to the throne in case of his demise, 
but, on the contrary, would lose the great influence and power 
which they naturally would possess as the young king s guardians 
and chief counsellors. On the other hand, if the young heir 
is committed to the care of his father's brother, the latter, 
inasmuch as he is the next heir in case his nephew dies 
without issue, has every temptation to resort to foul play, and 
either put his nephew to death or, if he shrinks from actual 
murder, resort to some act of mutilation which may render 
him unfit for kingship. The murder of his nephews by 
Richard III, and the alleged blinding of his nephew Arthur by 
John, are familiar examples of each class in our own history. It 
is not without significance that the former as a preliminary to 
his great crime put to death Earl Rivers, the maternal uncle of 
the young princes, and Lord Richard Grey, their mother's son 
by a previous marriage, whilst Henry VIII wisely left his son 
Edward VI under the guardianship of Edward Seymour, brother 
of Jane Seymour the young king’s mother. Seymour, created 
Duke of Somerset, swayed the destinies of England until his 
young nephew’s death and the accession of Mary deprived him 
of his power and his head. It is evident that from self-interest 
Rivers and Somerset had every inducement to safeguard the 
lives of their nephews, with whose death their own lease of 
power would be cut short. 

How deeply rooted in German soil was the doctrine of 
male succession is demonstrated by the Salic law : 

“ In terram Salicam mulieres ne siiccedant, 

‘No woman shall succeed in Salic land':... 

...The land Salic is in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of Elbe; ... 

Which Salic, as I said, 'twixt Elbe and Sala, 

Is at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. 

Then doth it well appear the Salic law 
Was not devised for the realm of France b” 

1 Shakspeare, Hen. V, Act i. Sc. 2. 
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We have just remarked that among the ruling classes in 
Thrace and Macedon male succession was the .practice* This 
presents a strict parallel to what we have already observed 
respecting the Acheans of Homer and the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Thessaly. F or, while the latter traced descent 
through females, the new rulers of Thessaly held strongly the 
doctrine of male succession. , 

Nor is there any trace of female succession among the 
tribes who had crossed the Rhine from Germany into Gaul 
and there became the ruling aristocracy (vol. i. p. 392). As 
we have already learned from Tacitus that some of the German 
chiefs in his time had several wives, we need not be surprised 
to find that, when tribes jfroin beyond the Rhine had become 
the master race in Gaul, their chiefs regularly practised 
polygamy. Caesar^ adds that they had the power of life and 
death over their wives as well as their children, in other words 
the most extreme form of the ancient Roman Patria Potestas. 

Britain and Ireland. 

Our preceding inquiries have thus shown that there is no 
evidence that polyandry was practised among any of the true 
Celtic peoples of the continent. Yet it has been long held, 
on the strength of a well known passage of Caesar, that 
polyandry was a characteristic of the Celts. Caesar states 
that it was customary among the Britons for ten or twelve 
men to share their wives with one another, especially brothers 
with brothers and fathers with sons. The children were held 
to be the offspring of the woman's first consort. Many years 
ago the eminent anthropologist L. H. Morgan^ pointed out the 
similarity of this custom to the punalua system of the Polynesians 
of Hawaii. Husbands and wives were jointly intermarried in a 
punalua group, and each of these groups, including the children 
of the marriages, was a punalua family, the one consisting of 

^ B. G, VI. 19 : uiri in uxores, sicuti in liberos, uitae necisque habent potes- 
tatem; et cum paterfamiliae inlustriore loco natus decessit, eius propinqui 
conueniunt et, de morte *si res in suspicionem uenit, de uxoribus in seruilem 
modum quaestionem habent cett. 

2 Ancient Society (1877), p. 430. 
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several brothers and their wives, the other of several sisters and 
their husbands. But though of the latter Oaesar says nothing, 
we must not on that account infer that it did not exist. Is 
Caesar referring to the Belgic tribes of South-eastern Britain ? 
In the same chapter he expressly states^ that the Britons 
of Kent differed but slightly in their customs from the Gauls, 
and he contrasts them with the tribes of the interior of the 
island, who did not practise agriculture, but lived on the milk 
and flesh of their cattle and clothed themselves in skins. 
Nor indeed can it be argued that, because in certain tribes of 
Britain brothers often had wives in common, this was the 
national habit of the fair-haired conquerors of Gaul and 
Britain, On the contrary, there is a very high probability 
that this was the practice of the older and melanochroiis 
population who had dwelt in the island during the Neolithic, 
Copper and Bronze Ages I 

Though Caesar unfortunately has left us no description of 
the physical characteristics of the natives of Britain, there can 
be no doubt at all that in his day there were two main races, 
one blond and the other dark, exclusive of the Belgic tribes 
identical with their relations in northern Gaul, who were 
also undoubtedly fair-complexioned. In the interval between 
Caesar’s invasion (55 B.c.) and the second and more successful 
attempt to conquer the island commenced by the emperor 
Claudius in A.D. 43, there is no reason for supposing that any 
serious change had taken place in the racial elements of the 
population of Britain. Writing in the last years of the first 
century of our era Tacitus in the Life of his father-in-law 

^ B. G. V. 14 : ex eis omnibus longe sunt humanissimi qui Cantium ineo- 
lunt, quae regio est marituma omnis, neque multum a Gallica differunt consue- 
tudiue. Interiores plerique frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et came uiuunt 
pellibusque sunt uestiti. Omnes uero se Britanni uitro inficiunt, quod eaeruleum 
efficit colorem, atque hoc horridiores sunt in pugna aspectu; capilloque sunt 
promisso atque omni parte corporis rasa praeter caput et iabriim superius. 
Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et maxime fratres cum 
fratribus parentesque cum liberis ; sed si qui sunt ex eis nati eorum habentur 
liberi quo primum uirgo quaeque deducta est. 

2 Of. Caesar, B, G, v. 12 : Britanniae pars interior ab eis incolitur, quos 
natos in insula ipsi memoria proditum diount, marituma pars ab eis, qui prae- 
dae ac belli inferendi causa ex Belgio transierant cett. 
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Julius Agricola has left us a brief but invaluable account of the 
ethnology of the island. Of its general accuracy and reliability 
we can have no doubt. For Agricola, after having reduced to 
subjection all the southern part of the island in his third 
campaign in a.d. 80, opened up new tribes {nouae gentes) 
and ravaged the native population as far as the Tans (Tay) 
estuary so called^. A Roman fleet had also for the first time 
circumnavigated Britain and '^ascertained that it was an island 
and simultaneously discovered and conquered what are called 
the Orcades (Orkneys), islands hitherto unknown. Thule was 
descried in the distance which as yet had been hidden by the 
snow and storm By this last mentioned name, so famous in 
legend and romance, the Romans knew the Shetlands. Agricola 
even gleaned some information respecting Ireland (visible to 
the Romans from Galloway and Cantyre) from a native Irish 
chief who for the sake of private vengeance tried to play the 
part more successfully acted by Dermot Macmorrough in 1168. 

Here are the historian’s words^: "Who were the original 
inhabitants of Britain, whether they were indigenous or foreign, 
is, as usual among the barbarians, imperfectly known. Their 
physical characteristics are various, and from these conclusions 
may be drawn. The red hair {riitilae comae) and the large 
limbs of the inhabitants of Caledonia point clearly to a German 
origin. The dark complexion of the Silures, their usually curly 
hair, and the fact that Spain lies opposite to them, are an 
evidence that Iberians of a former date crossed over and 
occupied these parts. Those who are nearest to the Gauls are 
also like them, either from the permanent influence of original 
descent, or because, in countries which run out so far to meet 
each other, climate has produced similar physical qualities. 
But a general survey inclines us to believe that the Gauls 
established themselves in an island which was at their very 
doors. Their religious belief may be traced in the strongly 
marked British superstition. The language differs but little. 
There is the same boldness in challenging danger, and, when it 
is near, the same timidity in shrinking from it. The Britons, 
however, exhibit more spirit, as being a people whom a long 
^ Agric. 22. 2 20 . 3 ihid, 11, 12. 
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peace has not yet enervated. Indeed, we have oiiderstood that 
even the Gauls were once renowned in war; but after a while 
sloth following on ease crept over them, and they lost their 
courage along with their freedom. This too has happened to 
the long-conquered tribes of Britain ; the rest are still what the 
Gauls once were. Their strength is in infantry. Some tribes 
fight also with the chariot. The higher in rank is the 
charioteer : the dependents fight. They were once ruled by kings, 
but are now divided under chieftains into factions and parties. 
Our greatest advantage in coping with tribes so powerful is 
that they do not act in concert. Seldom is it that two or three 
states meet together to ward off a common danger. Thus, while 
they fight singly, all are conquered.’' There can be no doubt of 
the truth of the historian’s sketch of the ethnology of Britain : 
a Teutonic element in the north-east, a Belgic in the south- 
east, and the affinity of the melanochrous race predominant in 
the south and west with the Iberians. His statement has 
formed the basis for the groundless assumption by modern ethno- 
logists that, as the Basques who speak a non-Indo-European 
tongue are a survival of the ancient Iberians, accordingly the 
dark-complexioned race in the British Isles must be non-Indo- 
European in origin and have spoken a non-Indo-European 
language. In 1907 the present writer combated this assump- 
tion \ and at a later stage in this volume he will repeat and 
reinforce the arguments then urged. 

As the Eoman occupation of Britain was facilitated by inter- 
tribal jealousies and personal enmities, so in later centuries 
similar causes made easy for England the path of conquest in 
Ireland and in Hindustan. 

The Romans were astonished at the long summer days of the 
north when there was practically no night, and Tacitus repeats 
the story of how the sun is visible above the horizon at the 
solstice, for reporting which more than four centuries earlier 
Pytheas of Marseilles had been stigmatized by Polybius and 
Strabo as the arch-liar of Greece.” It is stated that from the 
top of Herma Ness, the northern headland of Unst, the most 
northerly of the Shetlands, the upper edge of the sun’s disc can 
^ ‘‘Who were the Eomans?’^ (British Academy, 1907), pp. 17 sqq. 
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be seen at midnight in midsummer when the weather is clear. 
Nor was it only the more striking physical phenomena which 
attracted the notice of the Roman explorers. The Roman had ever 
a keen eye for the mineral and other resources of the countries 
which came within his sphere of influence. They soon discovered 
that Caledonia produced pearls, and Tacitus remarks upon their 
grayish colour, which is still the distinctive feature of the Scottish 
pearls obtained not from oysters but from fresh-water mussels. 

From the succinct picture of the various races who in 
his day formed the population of the island, there can be no 
doubt that in the south-ivestern and western parts was dominant 
the dark-complexioned race which he designated Silures from 
the name of their most powerful tribe, that the Belgae had 
occupied the south-eastern portion, and that already powerful 
bodies of Scandinavian or Germanic invaders had become the 
master race of a large part of what is now Scotland and northern 
England. As we shall presently see the statements of Tacitus 
are fully corroborated by the evidence of archaeology. 

We have seen the fair-haired peoples conquering and 
mixing with the various races of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe who had the customs of polyandry and female suc- 
cession. We shall now demonstrate that such practices were 
in vogue amongst the indigenous people of the British Isles and 
other parts of western Europe. 

First of all we can make it clear from Dio Cassius^ that 
the Britons who had their wives in common were the tribes 
of the interior, who tilled not the soil, but subsisted by 
their herds and by hunting. That historian has left us an 
invaluable record, for from it can be shown that these tribes 
differed essentially, not only in their customs but also in their 
dress and armature, from the Belgic tribes of the south-eastern 
districts : — There are two very powerful tribes of Britons, the 
Maeatae and the Caledonians, and into them the names of the 
rest, speaking generally, have merged. The Maeatae dwell at 
the wall which divides the island into two, and beyond them the 
Caledonians. Each tribe occupies wild and waterless moun- 
tains and desert and marshy plains, having neither walls, nor 
^ Lxxvi. 12 {e^it. MpMUni), 
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cities, nor agriculture, but subsisting on tbeir herds, the chase, 
and some kinds of mast, for although there is a plenteous and 
bountiful supply of fish^ they will not taste it. Naked and 
barefoot, they live in bothies, have their ■women in common''^, 
and rear all their oifspring. Their form of government is 
democratic, and they delight in freebooting. They go to war 
on chaiiots, inasmuch as their horses are small and swifts, and 
as footmen they run with exceeding fleetness, and are intrepid 
in conflict. Their arms are a round shield and a short spear 
with a bronze apple on the end of the butt-piece to terrify the 
enemy when it is shaken and rattled^ They have likewise 
daggers. They are capable of enduring hunger and cold and 
every kind of hardship : for they immerse themselves in the 
fens, and with only their heads above water they hold out for 
many days, and in the forests subsist upon bark and roots ; 
and, above all, they prepare a kind of food after eating a morsel 
of which the size of a bean they feel neither hunger nor thirst.'' 

There can be little doubt that we have here people of 
the same race as those described by Herodian in a passage ® 
already cited in which he undoubtedly alludes to the Fens of 
the east of England and their inhabitants (vol I. p. 605) : 

Many parts of Britain from being constantly flooded by the 
tides of the ocean become marshy. In these the natives are 
accustomed to swim and travel about immersed to the waist, 
going almost naked ; indeed they know not the use of clothing, 
but encircle their loins and necks with iron, deeming this an 
ornament and evidence of opulence, just as other harbariaiis 
esteem gold. They tattoo their bodies with pictured forms of 
every sort of animal, and accordingly wear no clothing, that 
they may not hide the pictures on their bodies." They carried 

1 Probably it is to these same aboriginal tribes that Caesar refers when he 
says ‘ leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare fas non pntant; haec tamen aliint 
animi uoluptatisque causa’ (B. G. v. 12). 

^ diaLTuvraL 8k kv cTKrjvacs yvfivol mi dvvir687]TOL^ rah yvwaL^ip eirLKoivott 
Kai rd yevpihfxeva Travra. iKrpkcf>ovr€S, 

3 Ridgeway, The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse^ p. 95. 
rd oirXa avrQv dcnris Kal 86pv jSpaxi;, /jl^Xqp xaX/cow e^r’ aKpov tov cr^fpciKos 
kxoVi (acrre aeidpevov KrvTetp irpk^ mrdTrXTj^tp r&v ivavrtcov. 
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only a small shield, a spear, and a sword girded to their 
naked bodies, using neither helmet nor breast-plate, which 
they held to be only impediments. This contempt for armour 
they had in common with the Gaels of Ireland, who, as we shall 
see, were their close kinsfolk. The native Irish down through 
the Middle Ages continued to despise all such methods of 
defence, rode without saddles, and had no 
arms save a round target (voL i. p. 464, fig. 93) 
and a javelin. 

As has been already remarked, their use 
of iron for ornaments indicates that they had 
not long known that metal, which had been 
introduced into the island by the Belgic 
tribes. The equipment of the latter, their long 
iron swords and their oblong scuta, have 
already been noticed (vol. i. p. 464). We 
may then with little hesitation assign to the 
tribes who dwelt in the forests and fens of 
the island, and who had their wives in common, 
the short bronze swords or daggers and javelin 
heads which are found in all parts of the 
British Isles. Moreover, the statement of Dio 
Cassius respecting the attachment of a bronze bell or rattle 
to the butt-piece of the spears employed by the natives 
of noi'thern Britain gets some confirmation 
from the fact that bells or rather rattles 
(Figs. 1 and 2) ''formed of a hollow egg-shaped 
or pear-shaped piece of bronze, with a pebble 
or piece of metal inside by way of clapper,” 
have been found at Dowris near Parsonstown, 

King's Co., Ireland, associated with bronze 
spear-heads, both leaf-shaped and with openings 
in the blade, war-trumpets, a socketed knife, 
tanged knives, razors, a broad rapier-shaped 
dagger-blade, broken swords, a dagger formed 
from part of a sword, vessels of thin bronze, 

1 This and the following figure are from drawings of specimens in the British 
Museum, kindly made for me by my friend Eev. J. Clarke, M.A., Gonville and 
Cains College, Anglesey Abbey, Cambridge. 



Fig. 1. Bronze 
Battle; Dowris, 
King’s Co.^ 



Fig. 2. Bronze 
Battle; Dowris, 
King’s Co. 
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a casting for a hammer-head, various other articles of bronze, 
and some rubhing-stonesh There are three of these rattles 
in the Museum of the Eoyab Irish Academy and four in the 
British Museum, as ■well as “a smaller plain bell of the same 
character and two unfinished castings.” The term ‘apple’ 
applied to the rattle on the spear-end by Dio Cassius aecinately 
describes one of the specimens in the British Museum (Fig. 2). 
Sir John Evans compares them to the modern horse-bells, and 
thinks that a number of them may have been hung together, 
and not improbably employed in a similar manner to attract the 
attention both of the eye and ear.” But from the passage of 
Dio Cassius, which seems hitherto to have escaped the notice 
of archaeologists, and from the fact that those from Dowris were 
not found in company with horse-bits or other horse-trappings, 
but with spear-heads and other weapons, it is more reasonable 
to suggest that these rattles once served some such purpose as 
that indicated by the historian. There is moreover a very 
strong objection to the theory of their being used as horse-bells. 
The contents of the Dowris hoard prove that it belonged to 
the Bronze Age, but from a large body of evidence® it is now 
certain that the use of chariots in both Britain and Ireland 
cannot be placed before the Early Iron Age. Accordingly the 
rattles found at Dowris must have been employed for some 
other purpose. As the statement of Dio Cassius respecting 
the use of chariots (drawn by horses too small to be ridden) by 
the northern tribes has been amply confirmed by the discoveries 
made in Yorkshire barrows®, his statement respecting the 
attachment of rattles to spears is all the more credible. 

It is thus highly probable that those Britons who practised 
polyandry at the time of Caesar’s invasion were the indigenous 
melanochrous folk who had been either enslaved or driven back 
from the south-eastern part of the island by the Belgic invaders, 
and by Scandinavians or Germans in the north and north-east! 

1 Bronze ImplemenU,^. 364, Kg. 446; Wilde, Catalogue of Museum 

Sb, “li;? ' “• ® 

^ ■ BldsTOj, Tit OHgi, a, Th,rm,ttr,a Hm,, ,p. »5_98 

^ ibid. p. 95. 
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The Picts^ the Scots, and the Attacotti. 

The evidence of Dio Cassius is confirmed in a remarkable 
degree by the testimony of a later time. In the last century 
of the Roman occupation of Britain the tribes who dwelt to 
the north of the Roman Wall seem to have been collectively 
known as Piets. When we bear in mind that Herodian described 
the aboriginal British tribes as tattooed, we can readily see 
how the term Picti ('tattooed^’) came to be applied by the 
Romans to all the unsubjugated tribes of the north. 

It is held by leading Celtic scholars^ that the term Picti is 
simply a translation of the native name for the same people, 
and this view has the support of ancient Irish tradition®. No 
better statement of this doctrine can be cited than that of the 
late Prof. H. Zimmer^ whose death will long be deplored by all 
lovers of Celtic studies: — ‘'The Irish name for the Piets is 
Cruthen-tuath (Cruithen-tuath) i.e, the Gricthe7i-foYk, The indi- 
vidual Piet is called Gruithne or Griithnech {Gruithnech)y two 
formations from Gruthe^i in Gruthen-tuaih corresponding to Latin 
patrius and patricius from pater!' In the Irish epic and other 
early works these three terms are very common. “ Etymo- 
logically, says Zimmer, “ these words are very interesting. 
From the earliest time down to the present day cruth is one of 
the words most used in Irish and Scottish Gaelic; it means 
figure, form, and is used to gloss the Latin forma. The 
denominative verb cruthaigin occurs in countless glosses of the 
St Gall Priscian with the meaning ' form.’ Hence it is evident 
that the designation of the Piets as Gruthen-{olk betokens the 
same as the Latin Picti Gi^uthen-tiiath is 'the folk of the 
tattoo/ those provided with cruths, with figures, with forms.” 

^ 'For pingere = tMoo cf. Pomponius Mela, ii. 1, 10: Agathyrsi ora artusque 
pingmit...iisdem omnes notis, et sic ut ablui nequeant ; and Claudian in Muf, i. 
313 : membraqne qni ferro gaudet pinxisse G-elonns. 

2 Ehys, Celtic Britain, pp. 236 — 7. 

® Dnald Mae Pirbis cited by Dr Todd in his note on the Irish version of 
Nennius, p.; vi., ' ■ 

* Das Mutterreeht der Pikten ’ {Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Eechts- 
gescMchte, xv, Eom. Abth., Hermann Boehlau, Weimar), translated by Dr G. 
Henderson in his Leabhar nan Qleann (Edinburgh, Norman Macleod, 1898), 
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Now there was the same difference in the representation of 
Indo-Germanic Q between the Gaels and the Brythons, such as 
the , Belgae, as there was between Latin and Umbro-Sabelliaii ; 
just, as, Latin = Umbrian and Gaulish (petor), so 

Gaelic cethir (four) = Welsh pedwr. Accordingly to the Gaelic 
cruth corresponds old Cymric middle Cymric prt/d, which 
has the same meaning. Just, as the Irish Crutkm comes 
from the proto-Celtic Grutenios. so comes the mediaeval Welsh 
Prydeinimm Prutenos, Bjid throughout the Middle Ages down 
to the present day Britain is- called in Welsh Tnys Prydetn, 

^ the ' Isle of the Piets/ ■ . It has , been held with considerable 
probability that from this labialized form came the Greek 
names for the people and the island itself, BpeTai/ro4 Bperai^- 
vifcal vpaoi, Bperavviay the later Greek BpiTavim, and the 
Latin Britanni Bud Britannia , As both Greeks and Eomans 
would probably have first heard the name of the islands from 
the labializing Belgic tribes of Gaul they would thus have 
taken over the form with P ox B. If the derivation from 
cruth were certain,. Britons would then simply mean ^ painted * 
or ‘tattooed’ men. Claudian^ indeed . represents .Britannia 
herself as tattooed, not merely that part of the island north of 
the Wall of Hadrian, but also the southern part held by the 
■Romans : 

inde Caledonio uelata Britannia monstro 
ferro picta genas, cuius uestigia iierrit 

caerulus Oeeanique aestiim mentitur aniictus : 

‘‘me quoque uicinis pereuntem gentibus ” inquit, 

“muniuit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus Ilibernen 
moult et infesto spumauit remige Tethys” ; 

but the same writer^ speaks of the Roman legionaries who had 
been left to guard Britain as “ scanning the strange devices on 
the dying Piets” as though they were not accustomed to see 
such in Roman Britain. 

But a doubt arises respecting this tempting explanation. 
It does not seem likely that people who practised tattooing 
universally would call themselves the 'Tattooed Folk’ but 

^ de cons, Stilichonis lib, sec, 247-52. 

^ Bell. Goth. 418 ; perlegit exanimes Picto moriente figuras. 
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rather by a series of separate tribal and clan names. It is 
more likely on the whole that such a nickname would be given 
to them fi:om this peculiarity either by the Belgic tribes of 
Gaul, who did not themselves tattoo, or by the Romans, when 
either of these peoples first came into contact with the 
aborigines of Britain. None of the peoples of West Africa 
call themselves ‘Negroes^ or ‘ Blacks,' nor did any of the 
Indian tribes of North America style themselves ‘Redskins.' 
Such appellations are rather terms of contempt given by 
strangers. Again the sect generally known as ‘ Quakers ' 
always describe themselves as ‘ The Society of Friends.' On 
the other hand, when we recollect that there was a powerful 
British tribe called the Ooritani who stretched from the 
Humber to Northamptonshire and who were thus in im- 
mediate contact with the Belgic tribes in their advance 
inwards and upwards from the south-east and east, there is 
much to be said for the suggestion that in the Gaelic Cruithne 
we have but the native name written by the Romans as 
Ooritani. It is highly probable that it is a portion of the same 
Ooritani who appear under the name Ooriotani on a Roman 
inscription found at tlexham, for the form Ooriotani seems only 
a variant. In this case these people also occupied the northern 
region where dwelt the Piets of later times. It is quite 
possible that, although the Ooritani were living in the middle 
of England at the time of the Roman occupation, they may 
have dwelt much farther south until driven back by the Belgic 
invasion. The name of the first or of the most important tribe 
met by foreigners is often applied by them to the whole body 
of peoples behind, as was done by the Romans in the cases of 
the German!, the Maeatae, and the Oaledones, and by the Turks 
and other Moslems in the use of Frank to designate all European 
Ghristians. But, though the Belgic tribes before their invasion 
of Britain may have known the Ooritani as a powerful tribe, 
and called them and their island something like Bretanni or 
Britanni in their own labializing tongue, and, though the 
Ooritani in Oaesar’s time wei’e one of the tribes of the interior 
which practised tattooing, it does not follow that their tribal 
name was derived from ‘figure, '.for it may have come 
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from a similar word with an altogether different meaning. It 
; may therefore be safer to rest content with taking Briianni as 
the old Cymric equivalent of the form from which the Eomans 
took Coritani, and to hold that the Romans did not translate 
the native name, but simply dubbed all the aboriginal folk who 
tattooed by the same epithet = tattooed/ which they 
applied to other peoples who had that practice, such as the 
Agathyrsi and Geloni. 

There can be no doubt that the practice of tattooing survived 
in Northumbria, once the land of the Coriotani, amongst the 
people there who had been for some time nominally Christians, 
and this in spite of the efforts of the Church to abolish it along 
with other relics of paganism. This is proved by a letter from 
George, bishop of Ostia to Pope Hadrian I, of which we will 
speak below (p. 45). In a later part of this -work the survival 
of tattooing amongst peoples long under Muhammadan or 
Christian influence will be treated at length. But we may 
here mention that it is still practised by the Berbers and the 
Fellaheen of Palestine, whilst it persists amongst Christians in 
the Balkan. Strabo states that all the Illyrian and Thracian 
tribes tattooed, but none of the Celtic, a very important 
ethnological criterion. It survives in Bosnia and Herzegovirm, 
but only amongst Latin Catholics, the Greek not using it 
except under Latin influence. As some of the marks used are 
cruciform, Truhelka^ thought that the practice had arisen only 
since the Turkish conquest, the priests wishing to have their 
people indelibly marked with the Cross. But as the Greek 
Catholics are Slavs (who never tattooed) converted by Cyrillos, 
there can be no doubt that the practice has come dowm from 
the Illyrians. 

Nor was it only in Scotland that people termed Cruthne 
were known, for the primitive inhabitants of the north-east 
corner of Ireland, to-day comprised in the counties of Antrim 
and Down, are frequently so called in ancient Gaelic epics and 
other early documents. Thus in the version of the Tain Bo 
Gualnge in the Book of the Dun Cow (Leabhar na h-Uidhri) 


Wiss, Mittheilungen aus Bosnien, vol. iv (1896), pp. 498 sqq. 
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Mead hbh the queen of Connaught bad devastated the territory 
of the Ulster men and of the Oruithne as far as Dun Sobarach 
(Dunseverick) on the north coast of Antrim h In two other 
passages of the same tale in the version of the Book of 
Leinster this raid into the north-east of Ireland is described as 
the '‘' devastation of the men of Ulster and the Cruithne/' 
According to Muirchu's notes on St Patrick {circa 690), preserved 
in the Book of Armagh, a place termed mans Mis, the Latinized 
form of Sliab Mis, the modern Blemish in Co. Antrim, was 
in the territory of the Criiidnei Comgell, abbot of Bangor in 
Ireland, the contemporary and friend of St Columba and the 
teacher of St Gall and of Columbanus, on the authority of 
Columba and Adamnan^ was certainly of Pictish descent, and it 
is an ascertained fact that he was born in the Co. Down circa 
517. The Annals of Tigearnach and the Annals of Ulster both 
refer to Cruithne in that region. These various passages clearly 
prove the existence of two distinct races in north-east Ireland, 
" the Ulster men,*'’ that is the Scoti, and “ the Cruithne,’" the 
dark aboriginal population. 

Let us now return to Britain. It is in the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great that we first meet with the term Picti. It 
was used by the Gaulish panegyrist Eumenius (a.d. 810) and 
from this time onwards it became with the Latin writers a 
general designation for all the tribes of northern Britain, 
whether they were tattooed or not. According to Ammianus 
Marcellinus®, by the year 368 the Piets were divided into two 
chief groups — the Dicalydones and the Verturiones. These, 
with the Scoti and Attacotti, played a leading part in the last 
days of Eoman domination in the island. The Scoti, with 
whom we shall soon become so familiar in the Irish annals and 
of whose descents in company with the Attacotti upon Scotland, 
England and Armorica we shall have to speak (p. 538), first come 

.. . / 

^ Lu, 70 a, 33: for sligi Midluachra dino do choidsi doindriud Ulad ocus 
Cruthne condice Dunsobairche. 

2 Vita Gohimhae, i. 49. 

XXVII. 8 : eo tempore Picti in dnas gentes diuisi, Dicalydonas et Verturiones, 
itidemque Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio et Scotti per diuersa uagantes 
multa populabantur. 
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on the stage in Britain in a.d. S 60 h when the Piets ravaged the 
district extending from the territories of the independent tribes 
to the Wall of Hadrian, whilst the Scoti seem to have occupied 
part of the mountain region of Wales on the coast opposite 
to lerne (Ireland), from whence they came. 

Now Bede" describes the population of Britain as eoiisistino' 
of Britons, who dwelt in the southern part of the island, and of 
Piets, who dwelt in the northern “ In process of time Britain, 
besides the Britons and Piets, received a third nation, the Scots] 
who migrated from Ireland under their leader Keuda, and 
either by fair means or by force of arms secured to them- ' 
selves those settlements among the Piets which they still 
possess^ From the name of their chief they are to this day 
called Dalreudins ; for in their language Dal signifies a part.” 

Ihe historian here refers to the settlement of Scoti from 
north-east Ireland which took place in the fifth century in what 
IS now Argyllshire, an event which had a far-reaching influence 
on the history of northern Britain, for it led to the consolidation 
Which in course of time was to bestow on that region the name 
0 Scotland. At the same period the Angles established them- 
selves on the east coast north and south of Hadrian’s Wall and 
founded the two English states of Deira and Bernicia, which 
later were incorporated into the kingdom of Northumbria. 
The Scoti once firmly planted in Argyllshire continually strove 
to subdue the original Piets to the north of the Firths of Clyde 
and Foith, whilst the Angles on their part sought similai-ly to 
conquer their British neighbours south of the great estuaries. 
By the time of Bede northern Britain had fallen into four main 

Forth-the Scotic on the west and the Pictish on the east the 

Sist. Uccl. I. 1 . 
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comprising the Scottish counties of Dumfries, Ayr and Lanark, 
and the English counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
whilst on the east lay the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria. 
In the confusion created by the descents of the Vikings from 
; the eighth century onwards the Scotic king Kenneth Mac- 

Alpin about 844 achieved the final conquest of the Piets and 
thus united under his authority all Scotland north of the great 
estuaries. 

/ As c?aZ = 'part' is certainly the same word as the German 

Theil 'part/ and English cZofe, there can be no doubt that the 
Scoti spoke an Aryan language, whilst it may be inferred from 
the fact that the name ‘tattooed’ is confined to the Piets that, 
like all the Celtic (Teutonic) tribes, they did not practise tattooing. 
Bede elsewhere in his history divides the Piets into Southern 
{australes) and Northern {septentrionalesY, whom he also terms 
trcmsmO’ntani\ 

There can be no doubt that the southern Piets still practised 
tattooing in the time of Bede, as this custom certainly survived 
in Northumbria down to the eighth century in spite of the efforts 
of the Church to abolish it and other relics of paganism. 
Amongst the Alcuinian letters is preserved one from George, 
bishop of Ostia, to Pope Hadrian I, in which he gives that 
pontiff an account of his embassy to Britain in 786't Two synods 
were held in his presence, one of which was in Northumbria, 
And the canons passed at it are enumerated. The nineteenth 
of these deals with pagan rites which were still observed : " If 
there is any survival of pagan rites, let it be plucked away, 
despised and flung out, for God made man’s body comely in, 
beauty and in aspect, but the pagans by the instigation of the 
devil have covered it with the foulest scars, as Prudentius saith : 

^ Hist. Ecel. III. 4. ^ v. 9. 

» Alcuin, Epist. 3, xix, Per tz, i¥o'?i. Germ. Hist.Epist. t. iv; cf. Arehaeologia 
Aeliana, xxi (1899), pp. 259— SO, ‘Northumbria in the 8th century,’ by BeY* 
Canon H. E. Savage: — 

Si quid ex ritu pagan orum remansit, auellatur, contemnatur, abiciatur. 
Deus enim formauit hominem pulchrum in decore et specie; pagani uero 
diabolico instinctu cicatrices teterrimas superinduxerunt, dicente Prudehtio s 
Tinxit et innocuum maculis sordentibus humum. ...Certe si pro Deo 
hane tincturae iniuriam sustineret, magnam inde remunerationem 
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‘He had dyed with filthy spots the harmless clay/ Assiiredlj, 
if for the sake of God one should endure the outrage of this 
dyeing, he would receive a great recompense/' 

Beyond question we have here a reference to the practice of 
tattooing. The other heathen practices censured by the canons 
were the wearing of clothes more geritilmm, the mutilation of 
horses by slitting their nostrils, tying their ears and docking 
their tails, the casting of lots to decide disputes, and the eating 
of horseflesh. The last was also the chief practice forbidden 
to the Norsemen by Olaf Tryggvison, and to the Icelanders 
by Thangbrand, son of Willibald, a count of Saxony, the 
militant missionary sent by Olaf Tryggvison, when the old 
faith had been cast away in Norway after the death of Jarl 
Hakonk 

We can now have little doubt that in the Piets of Ammianus, 
Claudian and Bede we have the aboriginal melaiiochrous peojile 
of the northern part of Britain, and that they accordingly were 
in the main the descendants of the tribes described by Dio 
Cassius and Caesar as practising polyandry. Now Bede, when 
relating the legend of the first contact between the Piets and 
Scots, tells us how “ the Piets had no wives and asked them of 
the Scots; the latter would not consent to grant them upoii 
any other terms than that, when a difficulty should arise, they 
should choose a king from the female royal race rather than 
from the male: which custom, as is well known, has been 

observed among the Piets to this day^/’ As Bede (circa 673 

735) was writing in the first half of the eighth century, there 
can be no doubt that the Piets still had at that date the rule 
of succession through women, whilst his words make it no less 
clear that the Scoti had maintained in their new homes in 
Scotland that strict observance of succession through males 
which, as we shall see, was their practice in Ireland. 

This statement can be substantiated by an examination 
of the historical part of the list of the Pictish kings, which 

1 Burnt Njal, xcvi, ci; ef. Heimkringla, vol. i. pp. 169—71 (Morris and 
Magnusson). 

2 ut, ubi res perueniret in dubium, magis de feminea regum prosapia, 
q.uam de masculina regem sibi eligerent; quod usque hodie apud Pictos constat 
esse seruatum {Hist. Eccl. 1 . 1). 
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exhibits a very striking peculiarity in the order of succession, 
for brothers who are sons of the same father succeed each 
other, and “ it does not present a single instance throughout 
the whole period of the Pictish kingdom of a son directly 
suceeeding his fatherh” In the poem attached to the Irish 
ISTennius it is laid down “that from the nobility of the mother 
should always be the right to the sovereignty”; and in the 
prose legends, “ that the regal succession amongst them for 
ever should be on the mother’s side”; “that not less should 
territorial succession be derived from men than from women 
for ever”; “so that it is in right of mothers they succeed to 
sovereignty and all other successions ” ; “ that they alone should 
take of the sovereignty and of the land from women rather than 
from men in Cruithintuath for ever ” ; “ that of women should 
be the royal succession among them for ever.” “These state- 
ments,” says Mr Skene, “ when compared with the actual 
succession, lead to this: that brothers succeed each other in 
preference to the sons of each, not an unusual feature in male 
succession ; but, on their failure, the contingency alluded to by 
Bede arose, and the succession then passed to the sons of sisters, 
or to the nearest male relation on the female side, and through 
a female.” Moreover, the names given in the list as those of the 
fathers of the kings differ entirely from those of their sons, and 
in no case does a son who reigns bear the same name as that of 
any one of the fathers in the list. The names of the reigning 
kings are in the main confined to four or five. There are six 
Drusts, five Talorgs, three Nectans, two Galans, six Gartnaidhs, 
four Brudes, and these never appear among the names of the 
fathers of kings, nor does the name of a father occur twice in 
the list. Further, in two cases we know that while the kings 
who reigned were termed respectively Brude and Talorcan,* the 
father of one was a Briton, of the other an Angle. The former, 
termed Brude Mac Bile, was the son of a Welshman, king of 
the Britons of Strathclyde. In an old poem this Brude is 
called son of the king of Ailcluaide, that is, of Dumbarton. 
Talorcan Macainfrit was son of Ainfrit, son of Aethelfrith the 

^ Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. pp. 232 — 4 ; Chron, Piets and Scots, pp. 40, 
45, 126. 
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Northumbrian, who took refuge among the Piets and after- 
wards became king of Northumbria. 

McLennan^ declared that this fact raises a. strong . pre- 
sumption that all the fathers were men of other tribes. At 
any rate there remains the fact, after every deduction has been 
made, that the fathers and mothers were in no case of the 
same family name.’' He is led thus to believe that exogamy 
prevailed among the Piets. But as female succession is a 
natural corollary to polyandry, and is its constant concomitant 
all over the world, we may reasonably infer that at least the 
northern Piets had the latter practice down to their conversion 
to Christianity (by St Coliimba^), and probably long after. 

Although there is indeed no reasonable explanation for 
this usage of the Pictish royal family unless we adopt the 
hypothesis that polyandry either was or once had been the rule 
of the nation, nevertheless the mere fact that the fathers of 
two of the kings were aliens must not lead us to conclude 
hastily with McLennan that exogamy was the custom of the 
Piets. The royal house of Ashanti furnishes us with a ready 
parallel to that of the Piets, yet it is certain that there was no 
rule which forbade any woman of the royal house from marrying 
a man of the blood royal. In Ashanti the women of royal 
blood are permitted to intrigue with any eminently fine and 
handsome man in order that their kings may be of commanding 
presence.... With the king’s permission his sisters can contract 
marriage with any man who is pre-eminently handsome, no 
matter how low his rank and position may be. But a man of 
low rank, who may have thus married one of the king’s sisters, 
is expected to commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the 
death of an only male child V’ We must therefore be careful 
not to infer the existence of the rule of exogamy from facts 
which are capable of a very different explanation. 

The historical and archaeological evidence is strengthened 
by the fact that whilst the Belgic tribes, who, as we have seen, 

1 Primitive Marriage, 1865, p. 129 {Studies in Ancient History, 1886, p. 70). 

Bede, v. 9 : erat autem Columba primus doctor fidei Cbristianae trans» 
montanis Pictis ad aquilonem. 

^ A. B. Ellis, The Tshi^speahing People of the Gold Coast, p. 287. 
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were Cimbric in origin, used a tongue in which originaMndo- 
European Q was labialised into P, thus corresponding to ancient 
Gaulish and Welsh or Cymric, the Piets, like their Irish kins-’ 
folk, are held by Skene to have spoken Gaelic^, though Rhys 
and many others held and still hold that their original language 
was non-Aryan and that such too was the case with the Gaels 
of Ireland. But with this question of language we shall deal 
fully on a later page (pp. 301 

We have also some reason for believing that among the 
dark-haired Silures, whom Tacitus regarded as Iberian (p. 33), 
and who at all times formed a chief element in the popula- 
tion of Wales, the marriage bond had once been of the loosest 
kind, and that consequently descent had been reckoned through 
females. Though the ancient laws of Wales, as we have them, 
were compiled long after Christianity had begun to exercise a 
strong influence upon social life, nevertheless survivals of the 
older customs can be detected in them. For example, it is 
plain that there had been a time when marriage was not 
necessarily more than cohabitation for a limited period. Thus 
‘‘ a woman who is not fully married, i.e. who is in the first seven 
years of a loose connection, must not buy or sell without her 
husband’s consent. A full wife may do soV' The same may be 
inferred from the law relating to the Amobyr: “There are 
three modes by which an Amobyr accrues to a woman : one is 
by gift and delivery before she is slept with; the second is by 
open cohabitation, though there be no gift ; thirdly, by her 
pregnancy^.” Giraldus Cambrensis^ makes it clear that the 
Church had a hard struggle to make the Welsh abandon their 
ancient marriage customs and conform to its canons: “The 
crime of incest hath so much prevailed not only among the 
higher but among the lower order of this people (the Welsh) 
that, not having the fear of God before their eyes, they are not 
ashamed of intermarrying with their relations even in the third 
degree of consanguinity. They generally abuse these dispensa- 
tiori^ with a view to appeasing those enmities which so often 

^ Skene, Celtic Scotland, Yoh i. p. 231. 

2 Ancient Laws and Institutions of Wales, Venedotxan Code ii. 1, 60, folio ed., 
1841, p. 46, ^ ibid. i. 41, p. 45. ^ JOescriptio Kamhriae, Bk, ii. c. 6. 
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subsist between them, because their feet are swift to shed 
blood. From their love of high descent, which thejr so 
ardently affect and covet, they unite themselves to their own 
people, refusing to intermarry with strangers and arrogantly 
presuming on their own superiority of blood and family. They 
do not engage in marriage until they have tried by previous 
cohabitation the disposition and particularly the fecundity of 
the person with whom they are engaged. An ancient custom 
also prevails of hiring girls from their parents at a certain 
price and a stipulated penalty in case of relinquishing their 
connection.’' 

He adds that this excess formerly took root in Armorica, but 
had been eradicated. 

That maternity was once the most important element 
in tracing descent is shown by the laws of bloodshed and 
of inheritance. Thus respecting the payment of the Galafias 
or bloodwite, “whoever is a murderer, the full Galanas falls 
upon him. And thus the Galanas is to be shared : one-third 
upon the murderer, and upon his father and mother, if they be 
living; and of that two parts upon himself, a third iipoii his 
father and his mother ; and of the third -which falls upon the 
parents, two parts upon the father and one upon the mother.... 
Of the two parts that fall upon his kindred, the third upon the 
kindred of the murderer’s mother, and the two parts upon the 
kindred of his father : and so the Galanas proceeds from 
maternity to maternity unto the seventh descent or the seventh 
maternity: for the children of the first mother are brothers, 
and the children of the grandmother are first cousins, and the 
children of the great-grandmother are second cousins ; and the 
children of the mother in the fourth degree are third cousins, 
and the children of the mother in the fifth degree are fourth 
cousins, and so the Galanas does not go beyond sixth cousins b” 
Again, the law enacts that, ‘‘If a Welsh female be given to 
an AlUud, Mid they have ‘male children, the children are 
entitled to inheritance by maternity : but they are not to have 
a share of the privileged farm until the third generation: 
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of the whole without delay: the sons of such women are to pay 
cattle without surety; because there is no kindred of the father 
to pay themV 

Whilst then the evidence forthcoming does not exhibit a 
single fact to justify the assumption made by McLennan and 
others, that the Celts were anciently lax in their morals, and 
recognized relationship through mothers only,’' on the other 
hand it warrants us in concluding that the melanochrous tribes 
of the north and west of Britain practised polyandry and traced 
descent through females. . 

As it is admitted that the aboriginal melanochrous popula- 
tion of Ireland is closely related to the dark race found in 
Scotland and Wales, our conclusion gains considerable support 
from Strabo's account^ of the natives of Ireland. According to 
him the Irish were more savage than the Britons, were cannibals 
and gluttons, ate their fathers when they died, and publicly 
had promiscuous intercourse not only with other women, but 
even with their mothers and sisters. The evidence, he admits, 
is poor, but the main facts may well be true so fat as the 
Firbolgic or aboriginal race is concerned, though from what 
we shall see later it no more applies to the Scoti than 
Caesar's description of the polyandry of the Britons of the 
interior does to the Belgic tribes of the island. As the 
Issedones ate their fathers (vol. i. p. 487), why should not the 
Irish have done the same ? Even that candid historian Geoffrey 
Keating^ though he set himself to refute the aspersions cast 
on the Irish by Strabo and others, admits that there was on 
record one famous case of cannibalism, that of “Eithne the 
loathsome, daughter of Criomhthann, son of Eanna Cinnsiolach, 
king of Leinster, who was in fosterage with the Deisi of 
Munster : and she was reared by them on the flesh of children, 
in hope that thereby she would be the sooner marriageable. 
For it had been promised to them that they should receive 
land from the man to whom she would be married; and it is to 
Aonghus son of Nadfraoch king of Munster she was married." 


1 0^. cit p. 46. 2 ly 201: 

History of Ireland, vol. i. p. 9 (transl. by David Oomyn and Patrick Dinneen, 
1902, Irish Texts Society). 
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Again, there are well-known cases bf incest recounted in the 
early Irish documentsh as for instance that of Oathaeir Mor, 
king of Leinster, who when drunk begat a son Aenghtis Nic 
on his daughter Muchna, whilst the charge of shamelessness 
brought against the women as well as their polyandry is amply 
confirmed by various incidents in the career of queen Medhbh 
herself in Tain Bo Cualnge. But it. has to be carefully 
borne in mind that Medhbh was queen of Connaught and head 
of the Firbolgic or aboriginal tribes of that region in their war 
against the Scoti of Ulster. Again, the allegations concerning 
their polyandry are amply confirmed by the Brehon laws, which, 
though compiled, as we have them, under ecclesiastical in- 
fluences, nevertheless put it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
relations between the sexes in early and medieval Ireland had 
been characterized by great laxity. As Sir H. S. Maine^ long 
ago pointed out, the Book of Aicilh"^ provides for the legitima- 
tion not only of the bastard, but of the adulterine bastard, and 
measures the compensation to be paid by the real to the 
putative father. The tract on Social Connexions^ appears to 
assume that the temporary cohabitation of the sexes is part 
of the accustomed order of society, and on this assumption it 
minutely regulates the mutual rights of the parties, showing an 
especial care for the interests of the woman, even to the extent 
of reserving to her the value of her domestic services during 
her residence in the common dwelling.’' It is not improbable 
that the practice still common amongst the native Irish 
peasantry of calling a woman, no matter how long married, by 
her maiden name, is a survival of this system of loose connection. 

There are also various passages in the Brehon Laws which 
make it clear that the woman had anciently been regarded as 
belonging to the tribe. Thus, although the first coihche 
(wedding gift) of each daughter is due to her father, two-thirds 
of the second coihche, one-half of the third coihche, and a pro- 

^ Leahhar na g-Ceart, ed. J. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1847, p. 199. 

The Early History of Institutions, 69. 

^ Book of Aicill {Arzcient Laios of Ireland, voL iii), p. 311. 

^ Senchus Mor (Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. ii), pp. 357, 383 sqq., 363. 
In the case of a man and a woman of equal property there is not the slightest 
hindrance to their separation, if they so desire, etc. 
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portionate part of everj coibche from that out until it reaches 
the one-and-twentieth ; nevertheless “ half the &Yst coibche of 
every daughter is due to the head of her family, one-third of 
the second coibche, one-fourth of the third coihohe, and hence it 
is inferred that the head of the family has some share of the 
coibohe of each woman, as he has in the aptha (gains) of the 
harlot moreover “none of these is obtained by the father 
except the first coibohe, but he obtains his shares from the head 
of the familyl” 

Thus although at the present moment Ireland is probably 
the country of all others in which the relations of the sexes are 
most nearly on the footing required by the Christian theory of 
morality, this purification of morals is but of modern growth, 
and it was effected during the period subsequent to the complete 
subjugation of the country by the English, the introduction of 
English law and the Protestant religion, and during the period 
when Roman Catholicism was under the ban of the law. 

The high standard of chastity of the Irish peasant woman 
has often been ascribed to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. But as the low state of sexual morality, as well as the 
complete indifference to the sanctity of human life {infra, p. 394) 
exhibited by the Brehon laws flourished under the Irish Church 
founded by St Patrick, which passed under the control of 
Rome in 11 “72, and as improvement came only after Sir John 
Davies in 1611 replaced the Brehon laws by “the just and 
honourable law of England,” the growth in sexual chastity 
cannot be ascribed to the Roman Church. It must rather be 
attributed to the influence of the higher ideas introduced by 
the English settlers, to the fact that the rural population lives 
not in towns or villages, but chiefly in isolated dwellings, little 
opportunity thus being afforded to the young people for social 
intercourse, and to the further fact that whilst the English 
agricultural labourer commonly marries a girl who is with child 
by him, the Irish peasant commonly refuses to wed his too 
confiding sweetheart. This naturally makes young Irish women 
more cautious, though unfortunately they did not always show 
similar coyness towards young men of the upper class. On the 
^ Booh of Aicill (Ancient Laws of Ireland, yoX m), p. 815. 
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other hand, when Roman Catholic Gaels live in cities and large 
towns, their morals are little better, if at all, than those of the 
other inhabitants of the British Isles or of the United States. 

Thus then the indigenous people of Ireland practised poly- 
andry and had once matrilinear descent like the Cruthen-tuath 
or Piets of Britain, whom we must regard as the aborigines of 
that island. The characters of the culture of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages in both islands are in such close agreement that 
they point to a single race. Moreover, not merely were there 
Cruithne in Down and Antrim, as we have seen above (p. 43), 
but there is evidence for people of the same name in both 
Meath and Connaught h Again, as the aborigines of Britain 
most certainly tattooed themselves, so also did the Cruithne of 
Ireland, for an Irish antiquary (shanachie), Duald Mac Firbis**^, 
explains Gruithnig as meaning a people who painted the forms 
{cToiha) of beasts, birds, and fishes on their faces, and not on 
their faces only but on the w^hole of the body. Whether his 
etymology is right or wrong, that antiquary apparently knew 
that such was the practice of the Cruithne. We shall see 
later (p. 339) that in Connaught and indeed in all parts of 
Ireland there were many ‘servile' tribes, known as Firboigs or 
Aitheach Tuatha (the Attacotti of the Romans), whose descend- 
ants still form the great majority of the population of Ireland 
to-day, especially in the west and south. It is thus probable 
that in the Cruithne of Connaught and Meath we have some of 
the aboriginal dark-complexioned tribes only under another 
general term given them by others in reference to their practice 
of tattooing. This is rendered all the more likely since in the 
case of Cavan we have excellent evidence for the existence of 
ancient tribes in the fifth century of our era. Thus in the 
Annals of the Four Masters (sub A.D. 464) it is stated that 
“ Conall Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, was slain by 
the old tribes of Magh-Slecht, having been found unprotected, 
and was buried at Fidhnach-Maighe-Rein, by Saint Caiilin, as 
the Life of the aforesaid saint relates^’' According to the Book 

^ Herbert, additional notes to Dr Todd^s LeahharBreatJmach^ the Irish version 
of Nennius (Dublin, 1848), ibid, p. vi. 

See also O’Donovan’s note ad loc, (ed. 2, 1856, voL i. p. 147). 
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of Fenagh, Oonall Gulban was killed by the Masraidhe, an. 
ancient tribe of the Firbolgs, who were seated in the plain of 
Magh-Slecht (around Ballymagauran in the north-west of 
Co. Cavan). He had made a raid into their territory and seized 
a great prey of horses. If the Irish Cruithne were not so 
termed from cruth (= figure), they must then have been a part 
of the British Cruithne known to the Romans as Coritani. But 
as the Coritani seem certainly to have been one of the tribes 
who practised tattooing, we may therefore reasonably infer that 
their kindred in Ireland did the same. As there were Belgic 
Brigantes and Menapii both in Britain and in Ireland, we need 
not be surprised to hear of a part of one of the aboriginal tribes 
such as the Coritani likewise in the latter country. Though 
there is a good deal of evidence for the painting of the face, 
eyebrows, and finger-nails both in the Irish literature of the 
Cuchuleinn and in the Ossianic Cycles it must be carefully 
borne in mind that, although painting the face and person may 
be a survival of tattooing or closely bound up with it, the 
painting mentioned in these works seems regularly to be confined 
to women, and as it refers to the colouring of the eyebrows, 
face, and finger-nails, it may have simply been to enhance their 
natural charms. For example in the Tam Bo Oualnge a girl is 
described as having among other personal attractions regular, 
circular, crimson nails,” and women sometimes dyed them this 
colour. Thus the heroine Deirdre in her lament for the sons of 
Uisnech^ says : I sleep no more, and I shall not stain my nails 
crimson : no joy shall ever again come over my mind.” This 
of course recalls the common practice amongst Oriental ladies 
of staining the nails with henna, and as the latter from time 
immemorial have also used hohl (antimony) for darkening their 
eyebrows, so the ancient Irish ladies dyed their eyebrows with 
the juice of some berry. Thus Cael sang of the lady Credhe : 
*‘a bowl she has whence berry-juice flows, with which she 
colours her eyebrows blacks” The fact that the Irish mis- 
1 The Exile of the Children of Uisnech, Atlantis, iii. p. 413; Ir, Texte 
(Windiscli), I. 79, 11. 

Standish H. G ’ Grady, Gadelica, p. 120 ; Cormac-s Glossary, trans. by 

Whitley Stokes (Calcutta, 1868), p. 144: ''^ro-eim, a herb that gives colour or 
tinge [?] to the face until it is red.’^ 
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sionaries to the Continent had their eyelids painted or stained 
black looks much more like the survival of some racial custom 
such as tattooing ^ But although up to the present no crucial 
passage for the actual practice of tattooing can be cited from 
any early Irish poem, the statement of Duald Mac Firbis cited 
above, (p. 54) makes the existence of this custom among some 
Irish tribes probable, since, as there were certainly Ondthne in 
that country, it is not likely that he is only referring to the 
Cruithne of Scotland. There is likewise no evidence for the 
survival of tattooing in Wales, though such a custom must have 
existed amongst the Silures in Koman times. But it must be 
remembered that had it not been for the mission of Bishop 
George of Ostia (A,D. 786) and the fortunate survival of his 
report we should not know that the custom still flourished in 
northern England down to the end of the eighth century and 
we know not how much longer. 

Whether the aborigines of Ireland and Scotland spoke an 
Aryan or non-Aryan language, we shall discuss later on (pp. 
301 sqq.). 

The Iberians. 

As Tacitus rightly inferred that the dark-complexioned 
natives of southern Britain were closely akin to the Iberians 
of Spain, and as it now is generally held by anthropologists 
that the aboriginal melanochrous stock of all the British Isles 
is closely related to the Iberians, who formed not only the 
chief element in the population of ancient Spain and a large 
part of Gaul, but to this day are the main element in both 
Spain and south-western France, we may naturally expect 
to find amongst them traces of female succession and sexual 
promiscuity. Thus among the Cantabrians, who dwelt in what 
is now Galicia, the men brought a dowry to their wives, the 
daughters inherited the family property, and the brothers were 
given in marriage to wives by their sistersl” 

But not “Only can female succession be proved for the 

^ P. W. Joyce, A Social Sistory of Ancient Ireland^ vol. i. p. S4S. 

Strabo, lii. 165: ro rovs dvdpas diddvac rats yvvai^l irpoiKa, to rds dvyaripas 
KX7]pov6fj,ovs aTToXelTrea-daii roi5s re ddeXcpoi/s Vwb rodrojv iKdidoaSaL ywoLi^iv. 
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Iberians, but there is likewise good"' evidence of polyandry ; for 
the marriage ceremonies of the Balearic islanders, who were 
certainly Iberians, demonstrate the existence of this practice V 
since at a wedding all the members of the family and friends, 
according to a precedence based on age, enjoyed the bride, 
the bridegroom last. Yet it has to be borne in mind that 
among the warlike Lusitanian tribes who dwelt in what is 
now Portugal the law of marriage is declared by Strabo^ 
to have been similar to that of the Hellenes, from which 
we may infer that male succession was the rule. It is 
not perhaps without some significance that these same 
Lusitanians punished father-slayers by stoning them to death 
outside the bounds of their territory or town, whilst they 
executed ordinary malefactors by hurling them from cliffs®. 
It thus appears that in their most important institutions 
the Lusitanians differed essentially from the ordinary Iberians. 
Now as the Celts in the sixth century B.c. had according to 
Ephorus conquered all the Spanish peninsula as far south as 
Gades, and as there were still in Roman times Celtic tribes 
in the southern part of that country, whilst the whole of its 
northern region was held by the vigorous Oeltiberians sprung 
from a union of both races, the high moral standard of the 
Lusitanians may have been due to their having been a Celtic 
tribe. 


The Illyrians- 

We shall soon offer some evidence to show that amongst the 
Ligurians, the neighbours and close kinsmen of the Iberians 
(vol. I. p. 375), succession through females was the custom, but 
we shall for the present pass on to the Illyrians. 

We have already seen reasons for believing that the abori- 
ginal Ligurians extended across all upper Italy until they 

^ Diod. Sic. V, 18 : h ykp rats Ka,rk rods ydfiovs eu£i>x/ais oUeLiav re Kal 
Kark r^p iihiKiav 6 Trpwros del Kal 6 dedr epos Kal ol XolttoI rb e^^s friary ovrac rats 
v6pi.<pais dvk fidpos, iffxdrov rod PvpL<plov rvyxdpovros radryjs ryjs rtp,y}s. Their Libyan 
kinsfolk had a like usage, Herod, iv. 172. 

^ Strabo, III. 155 : ya/aoverL 5^ cocrwep of'l^Wyjpes. 

^ Strabo, loc, cit. : rods de daparovpt.dpovs Karayrerpovcri, rods 5d warpaXolas 
rdjp opcop ^ rup yrSXecop KaraXedovcTL. 
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blended with the Illyrians, who belonged to the same Mediter- 
ranean stock, whilst Ligurians and Illyrians had both been 
greatly overlaid by the Alpine and Transalpine peoples, whom 
the ancients designated Celts. We also saw that the true 
Illyrians shaded off into the true or melanochrous Thracians, 
who in their turn had on their northern side blended with the 
Celts, and that from this mixture of melanochrous and xantho- 
chrous races had arisen those Thracians who were distinguished 
by their red hair {irvppoi). Now as polyandry was universal 
among the aboriginal Thracians in the time of Herodotus (p. 28) 
we may naturally expect to find traces of a similar custom 
among the Illyrians. Nor indeed is evidence lacking. 

In the time of Strabo the Veneti though incorporated in 
Italy still remained Illyrian (voL i. p. 346). Now Herodotus^ 
in describing a certain marriage custom followed in Babylonia, 
declares that it was likewise ‘^practised by the Eneti, an 
Illyrian tribe ‘‘Once a year in each village the maidens of 
marriageable age were collected all together into one place, 
while the men stood all round. Then an auctioneer called 
up the damsels one by one, and put them up for sale. He 
began with the most comely. When she was sold for no small 
sum of money, he put up the one who came next to her in 
beauty. All of them were sold for wedlock. The richest of 
the Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each other for 
the loveliest maidens, while the humbler wife-seekers, who 
were indifferent about beauty, took the less comely damsels 
with marriage portions. For the custom was that when the 
auctioneer had gone through the whole number of good- 
looking girls, he then called up the ugliest, a cripple, if there 
chanced to be one, and offered her to the man who would agree 
to take her with the smallest marriage portion. And the man 
who offered to take the smallest sum had her assigned to him. 
The marriage portions were furnished by the money paid for 
the beautiful damsels, and thus the fairer girls portioned out 
the uglier. No one was allowed to give his daughter in 
marriage to the man of his choice.’' 

We may from this story infer at least that amongst the 
1 I. 196. 
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IllyriaDS the girls were considered to belong to the community. 
The gross marriage ritual of the Iberians, and the licence 
allowed to the Thracian girls before marriage, presented us 
with this doctrine in its crudest form, whilst the Irish laws 
preserve a trace of it in the payment made by the bridegroom 
to the head of the bride^s family. It is not improbable that in 
ancient Ireland also marriages took place at one particular 
season each year as amongst the Illyrians. 

According to Geoffrey Keatingh at the great festival held 
on August 1st®, at Taillte (Telltown, Co. Meath), “ in which the 
men of Ireland were wont to form alliances of marriage and 
friendship with one another, and a most becoming custom was 
observed in that assembly,— the men kept apart by themselves 
on one side, and the women apart by themselves on the other, 
while their fathers and mothers were making the contract 
between them, and every couple who entered into treaty and 
contract with one another were married,’' and an ounce of silver 
went to the king for each couple that got married at the fair. 

According to Aelian® the Illyrians were addicted to 
drunkenness and incurred the further disgrace of permitting 
their women to be present at their revelries, and allowing any 
stranger to drink to any woman he liked, even though she were 
not a relation. This practice stands out in sharp contrast to 
that of the Macedonians, or at least that of the Macedonian 
chieftain families. We know from Herodotus*^ that the latter 
kept their women strictly apart from the banquets of the men, 
just as did the Acheans in Homer, and that when the Persians 
sent by Darius to king Amyntas insisted on the ladies of his 
household being present at the symposion, his son Alexander 
promptly took measures to avenge this gross outrage by putting 

^ History of Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 250 — 1 (trans. by David Comyn and Patrick 
Dinneen, 1908, Irish Texts Society). 

2 Such an arrangement would probably lead to May and June being the 
time when first children were generally born. 

^ Var. Hist. iii. 15 : oii d taTr€(p€^'y a<ri dk rairyv ryv alrlav (drunkenness) oil/5e 
’IXXi/joiOi, d\X €K€Lvol ye TrpocreLXrj^acrL KOLKeiuo rb iirlKkriya, qtl i<pe'LTCLL tols h rip 
avvBeiirvip TrapovcTL ^evoi^ TrpoTriveLv rats yvvaL^lv, ^Kacrrov y ^o^Xyrai, Kdv 
Trpocr-iiKri y yvvy abrp. 

V. 18 : In answer to the Persians Amyntas said : '"12 Uipa-ai, v6f/.os (xkv 
ye icrri ovk oCtos, dXXa Kex<j^pl<rdoLi dvdpas yvvaiKQ>v. 



Matrilinear succession in Attica* 

As we have now strong evidence before us that the melano- 
chroiis peoples of the Upper Balkan practised polyandry, and as 
we have also a prima facie reason for believing that the earliest 

^ Aelian, V.H. xii. 14 : dk rov dirpayfjAvm upaioP yep^a'dai 

X^ 70 u<rt, p,kv yap k6pl7]v dpa<T€(r^p$ai ^avd^v eXvai (cf. p. 28, n. 1). 

^ Plin. £r. N. XXXIV, 6: hoe a Eomano populo tribui solebat iniuria caesis, 
sicut et P. lunio et Ti. Coruneanio, qui ab Teutalllyriorum regina interfecti erant. 

^ PoZ. II, 9, 7 : w(rre dvayKaiov iv rmadr-p TroXtrdq. ri}j.d<T$ai rov TrXodrov^ 
aXkm re kov rdxojcrc ywaLKOKparodfievoii KaBkwep rk roWk rGiv (rrpaTiojriKihv koX 
Tro\ep,LKCbv yevwv, KeXrQv k.t.X, 

^ Appian, lUyr, 2. 
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inhabitants of Greece, whom we hold to be of the same stock 
as the dark-haired Thracians and Illyrians, had the same prac- 
tice, since they traced their descent through the female line, we 
must now examine the available evidence for the social condition 
of those parts of Greece which, like Attica and Arcadia, always 
remained the chief strongholds of the aboriginal race. If it 
should turn out that not only was polyandry and female 
succession the rule in ancient Athens and Arcadia, but very 
strong traces of such still survived till the times of Aeschylus 
and Isaeus, we shall once more have no uncertain indication 
that the social condition familiar in the Homeric poems is not 
that of the Pelasgic population of Greece, and that consequently 
it is adventitious on Greek soil. If it shall turn out on 
investigation that Attica and Arcadia, regions where the 
Pelasgic stock always held its own, furnish us with strong 
evidence of the existence of a social condition which stands 
in sharp contrast to that portrayed in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
we shall be justified in concluding that the cruder customs 
which regulated the relations of the sexes were a characteristic 
of the Pelasgian stock. This inference will be confirmed, if we 
then show that a similar social phase existed among the 
Carians, Lycians, Semites, Egyptians, and Libyans. Let us now 
once more advance to the less known from the better known. 

According to Attic law, as it stood in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C., though a man might not marry his half-sister by 
the same mother (6fjLOfi7]TpLo<;) he might marry without let or 
hindrance his half-sister by the same father (oyaoTrarp to?) b 
This custom looks like a survival from a time when kinship 
was not reckoned through the father, but only through the 
mother. That such it really was can be put beyond doubt by 
the evidence of Aeschylus speaking through the mouths of the 
Eumenides. The dread goddesses in their indictment of Orestes 
for the slaying of his mother maintain that the tie between 
mother and child is especially sacred, whilst Apollo is charged 
by them with overthrowing immemorial customs and introducing 
strange practices, when he in defence of Orestes declares on the 

^ Demosthenes, Adv, Eiibulidem^ 57 etc.; cf. Telfy, Corpus Juris Attici, 1352 
(Philo, De legih. special, iii. 4) : ojuoTarplovs i^icrrca dyecrOai, dXXa fii) rds ofxopyjrpiovs. 
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axithority of Zeus that the tie between the father and child is 
much closer \ 

Now unless the Athenian audience in the year 458 B.C. was 
fully aware that the succession through females had been the 
ancient practice at Athens, the main point on which depends 
the triumphant acquittal of Orestes would not have appealed 
to them in the slightest degree. We are therefore justified in 
the inference that down to the fifth century B.c. there were 
many survivals of a time when succession passed through the 
female line, and that this was a matter of common knowledge 
to the mass of Athenians. 

But the Eumenides not only furnishes us with evidence of 
descent through women, but also shows that in the Athens of 
the fifth century B.C. there was a clear recollection of a time 
when the marriage tie (as in ancient Ireland) can hardly be said 
to have existed at all Thus when the Furies declare that their 
office is to drive matricides from their homes, Apollo asks: 
^'Whatl if he be the slayer of a wife who has murdered her 
husband?'’ To this the Chorus replies: “That would not be 
kindred blood shed by the hands of kindred.” “ Truly,” says 
Apollo, “ye make of none effect the solemn pledges of Hera 
Teleia and Zeus : the Cyprian goddess too is flung aside in 
dishonour by this argument, source as she is of the joys dearest 
to mortals. For the marriage-bed ordained by fate for husband 
and wife is a bond stronger than a mere oath, when it is 
guarded by justice^.” Again, when Orestes demands of the 
Furies why they persecute him, though they did not pursue his 
mother Clytaemnestra in her lifetime for the murder of her 
husband, they reply that she was not of the same blood as the 
man whom she slew®. 

We are not then surprised to find distinct traditions that in 
old days wedlock was unknown at Athens and that children 

^ Eum, 658 — 61 : AH. ovk ^(ttl /M'qrTjp i] KeKXrjjx^vov riKvov 
TOK€^s, rpo^bs K^fjiaTOs veocnrdpov 
rUrei o 6 dpcpcTKU)!/, ij 5’ aTrep 

^pvoi, otai ^Xd^prj dws* 

^ Eum. 211 sqq. 

^ Eu7n, 604 — 5 ; OP. rt 5’ o^k iKelvrjv ^(2<rcLv ^jXavves ; 

XOP. oiK Tjv 6p.aif/,os (pcaTos 6v KaTiKravev. 
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were named after their mothers. According to Justin^ the 
Athenians 'Ante Deiicalionis tempora regem habuere Cecropem, 
quern, lit omnis antiquitas fabulosa est, biformem tradidere, 
quia primus marem feminae matrimonio iunxit.” Similarly 
Varro^ relates that "under the rule of Cecrops^’ "a double wonder 
sprang out of the earth at the same time; in one place the 
olive-tree and in another water. The king in terror sent to 
Delphi to ask what he should do. The god answered that the 
olive-tree signified Minerva (Athena) and the water Neptune 
(Poseidon); and that it was for the burgesses to choose after 
which of the two they would name their town. Cecrops called 
the assembly of the burgesses, both men and women, for it was 
then the custom to let the women take part in the public 
councils. The men voted for Poseidon, the women for Athena ; 
and as there were more women than men by one, Athena 
prevailed. Thereon Poseidon was enraged, and immediately 
the sea flowed over all the lands of Athens. To appease the 
god the burgesses found it necessary to impose a threefold 
punishment on their wives : they were to lose their votes ; the 
children were no longer to receive the mother's name; and 
they themselves were no longer to be called Athenaeae after 
the goddess." 

As McLennan points out, this story "is a tradition of a 
genuinely archaic state." It cannot be the invention of later 
times, for Athena in it represents ' mother-right,' whilst, in the 
EumenideSj she decides by her casting vote that a child is not 
of kin to its mother, but to its father. 

Accoi'ding to the version given by Suidas® Cecrops had a 
law enacted by which women still in the condition of virginity 
were to be given in marriage to one husband, for previously 
they had lived promiscuously, like animals, -with any man they 
pleased. 

There can be no doubt that these traditions refer to the 

^ ii. 6. . ' ■ 

2 a^. Augustin. De civitate Dei, xvm. 9 : ut nulla ulterius ferrent suffragia, 
ut nullus nascentium maternum nomen acciperet, ut ne quis eas Athenaeas 
uoearet. 

® s.v. lIpofX7]0€6^ : K(§Kpoxp 6 s eKXifjd'r} AL^v'ifis,.., 6 TL vbp.ov i^iSero cSa-re rds 
yvpoLKas wapd^vovs odVas €pI eKdldoadcu dvdpt, KaXiaras adrds k.t.X, 
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establishment of a' regular marriage bond in Athens. But this 
was a purely civil contract, the only kind of marriage recognized 
by Attic law. Of this there were twm forms, engtiesis. and 
epidikasia. In all ordinary cases, where a woman had a natural 
hurios, or protector, i.e. father, brother by the same father, or 
paternal grandfather, it was a handfasting or betrothal in the 
presence of the relations of both parties. The term 
meant that the seller formally placed in the hand of the buyer 
some person or object. If however the woman w^as an heiress 
{iiTbKX'r]po<i) the next of kin might claim her in marriage, 
preference being given to the father's family. This foriii was 
really an action at law (eTrcStKacrla) and was brought in the 
first instance before the Archon Eponymos, who was the guardian 
of all heiresses. The assignment of the heiress to the claimant 
was equivalent to the formal enguesis, since none were recog- 
nized as Athenian citizens unless they ^vere born of an Athenian 
male citizen and an Athenian female citizen wdio had been 
given in marriage by enguesis^. 

Though this civil marriage was the only one recognized by 
Attic law, it is clear from the Ewnenides (p. 62) that there was 
also in use a solemn religious form under the patronage of Zeus 
and Hera, a sacred or religious marriage, just as to-day in some 
Continental countries the civil contract, the only form recog- 
nized by the State, is followed by the religious marriage in 
church. We shall soon see that Dionysius of Halicarnassus also 
testifies to the existence of such sacred marriages (kpol jdfiob) 
and that he identified them with the Koman confarreatio, of 
which we shall presently treat at length (p, 174). Just as the 
sacred marriage of the Greeks, corresponded to the Roman 
confarreatio, so the Greek mguesis had its counterpart in the 
Roman civil marriage known as Goemptio, itself only a form of 
mancipatio, a fictitious sale by which under Roman law all sale 
of persons, whether bond or free, oxen, horses, mules, asses, and 
real property had to be conducted, and the essence of which was, 
as in the case of enguesis, that the vendor placed in the hand of 
the buyer the person or object which was the subject of the 
transaction. 

^ dffTov Kai dcrr^s ^yyvTjTijst Cf. e.g. Deroostlienes lyii. 54. 
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Plainly then in the Attic civil marriage we have a survival 
of regular wife-purchase which in the fifth century before Christ 
was the normal practice amongst the aboriginal tribes of Thrace 

(p.28). 

* In the story of the resistance shown to the succession of 
Theseus to his father Aegeus by the Pallantidae, the lattePs 
nephews, who claimed to be their uncle’s heirs, we probably 
have a trace of the old law of succession. Theseus, as the son 
of a foreign woman (Aethra, daughter of Pittheus, king of 
Troezen), would have no claim to succeed his father, and the 
sons of Pallas, if born of women of the royal Attic house, were 
certainly justified in their claim. Again, the tale of the visit 
of Aegeus the Athenian chief to Pittheus of Troezen and the 
ready access to his daughter granted by Pittheus to his guest 
can be readily paralleled from the customs of many modern 
savages, for example the Maoris. 

Another argument in favour of the belief that kinship at 
Athens was originally traced through females was long since 
drawn by the present writer^ from the term homogalaJdes, 
which occurs in a famous passage of Aristotle-: ''Thus the 
association naturally formed for the supply of every-day wants 
is a family (olko^); its members according to Charondas are 
' those who have a common meal-bin ’ (S/ioctlitvol), or, according 
to the Cretan Epimenides, ' those who have a common piece 
of ground ’ {ofiofcdiroL = oimoktjttoc). Again, the simplest asso- 
ciation of several families for something more than ephemeral 
purposes is the village (fccofjLT)), It seems that the village in its 
most natural form is derived from the family, including all the 
children of certain parents and the children’s children, or as 
the phrase sometimes goes, 'all who are suckled on the same 
milk’ (ofjLoydka/cTe^)” Philochorus^ an Athenian antiquary of 
the fourth century B.C., explained homogalaktes as equivalent to 
gennetai , ' kin, clansmen.’ According to this writer the members 
of each of the 360 Attic gene {<yhr}), who were afterwards called 

^ Eidgeway, ‘Some Notes on the Politics of Aristotle,’ Transactions of the 
Cambridge Philological Society, NohiL 12B — 7. 

■' (1252&). . ■ 

® Fragm. 91 — 4, 139 in Harpocration and Suidas {s, vv. yevv^rai, o/iioyd- 
XcLKTes, dpyeCjpes ) ; Fragm. Hist. Grace, i. p. 399. 
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gennetai 'clansmen/ were originally called Pollux^ 

has a similar statement : "Those who participate in the pfe?? 06 ‘ 
were called gennetai and homogalaktes, even though not actually 
belonging to it by kindred, but being so termed from their 
assembling together.’’ Now, since the oldest term known at 
Athens for members of a gems means those who have been 
reared on the same mother’s milk, it follows that the oldest 
form of kinship at Athens was that through the mother. 

We saw that Lycia afforded the only sure instance of 
descent through females which McLennan could cite from 
Homer. As the Lycians were emigrants from Crete (vol, i. 
p. 209), and as, according to Plato^, the Cretans spoke of their 
island not as their Fatherland (Trarp/?), but as their Mother- 
land {jxrjTpk), it is not surprising to find that among the 
Lycians of classical times descent was traced through women, 
and children were named after their mothers. Herodotus® says 
that "Their customs are partly Cretan, partly Carian. They 
have however one singular custom, in which they differ from 
every other nation in the world. They take the mother s and 
not the father’s name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he answers 
by giving his own name, that of his mother, and so on in the 

^ VI. 37, Some have attempted to explain oixoyiXaKre^ as * those who offer 
the same milk,’ from a comparison with the Sanskrit sapimin, smnano(kiIm=i 
‘ those who offer the same cake, the same water ’ (Hearn, Aryan 'Household, 
p. 171). But this is not in accordance with the meanings of other Greek words 
similarly compounded with 6/40-. Thus 5/xai^os, ofiofi'rjrpLos, ofiowdTpios, ofiomTifos, 
do not mean ‘ those who make a common offering of blood, of mothers, of 
fathers, or meal-bins, etc.,’ but those who have such in common. I take 
op^bKaTTOL as the Doric form of 6At<S/c^7rot, = ' having a common pilot of ground’ 
(/c^TTos), as I explained it in Caiiib. Phil. Soc. Tram., loc. cit. Other mss. read 
bpoKdirvovs, explained as ‘ having a common hearth,’ but such a use of 
ea-rla is not easily paralleled. 

2 Rep, 575 n; cf. Plutarch, An seni resp. ger. 2. 792 e. McLennan {S'tud. 
Ane, Hist. p. 297) infers that the Messenians also called their native land parpls 
from the dream of Comon the Messenian exile, who dreamed that he lay with 
his dead mother and that thereafter she came to life again. This vision referred 
to Ms restoration to his native land (Paus. iv. 26, 3). But we might just as 
well infer that the Athenians called their country fjL7]Tph because Hippias the 
Athenian tyrant had a like dream, which he similarly interpreted (Herod, vi. 107 : 
id6K€€ 6 TtttItjs ry p7)rpl rjj ewuroO (rvpevvTjd^pai). Cf* Soph. Oed. Tyr, 981 : roXXol 
ydp fjdr} icdv dpdpacfLP ppoTwp fji.7}Tpl ^vprivpdcrdncrap. Gic. Dc dst), i. 29. 

3 I. 173. 
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female line. Moreover, if a free woman cohabit with a slave, 
their olfspring are full citizens ; but if a free man live with a 
foreign woman or a concubine, even though he be the first in 
the state, the children forfeit all the right of citizenship.” To 
the like effect, writes Nicolaus Damascenus' ; “ The Lycians 
honour their women rather than their men and are called after 
their mothers, and they leave their inheritances to their 
daughters and not to their sons.” Plutarch" also testifies that 
“the people of Xanthus in Lycia were not named from their 
fathers but after their mothers.” This is further substantiated 
by Heraclides Ponticus", who states that the Lycians lived by 
freebooting, used not written laws, but only customary, and from 
of old had been under the rule of women. As there is no doubt 
that descent was reckoned through women by the Lycians 
down to late times, we may hold without any hesitation that 
the story of Sarpedon and Glaucus in Homer is not the mere 
figment of a poet, but rather, as McLennan rightly pointed 
out. It represents a genuine social condition. But as the royal 
family of Lycia are represented as exiles from Crete (vol. I. 
p. 208), and as it remained the practice in Crete to speak of 
Motherland instead of Fatherland in the true Homeric style, 
we have strong facie grounds for believing that succession 
through females was the rule not only of the royal house of 
Lycia, but also of the non-Achean peoples of Crete, whether 
Pelasgians, Oydonians from Arcadia, Dorians, or Eteocretans. 

Heiresses at Athens and in Crete. 

Attic marriage law has already furnished us with a striking 
survival of the ancient custom of tracing kinship. But as 
among peoples who, like the Cantabrians of Spain and the 
Lycians, traced their descent through women, the inheritances 
passed to the daughters, it is worth enquiring if the laws 
1 elating to heiresses can show us any trace of a time when the 

) Fragm. Hist. Oraec. in. p. 461: Afeoi ros yvvcuKas gaWov ^ rois dvSpas 
n/j.2in, Kal KaXoOvTai pprpidey, rds re KXripofoplas rats evyarpan Xdwovciv, oi to'is 
vlocs, 

" Be rtmlier. virt. 9 (ii. 248 d) : koX vbpos rots S.o.vSioLs M ro.rp&eev dXX’ 

dirb /j,7}TpS>p 

3 Fragm. Hist. Oraec. ii, p. 2X7. 
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family property passed to the daughters in Attica and Crete, 
as it did in Lycia. 

At Athens, if a man left a son to inherit, his daughters had 
no legal claim to any share of the property. If a man left no 
son, blit only a daughter or daughters, the latter became in 
a certain sense heiresses (eV^X^po^, 'attached to the estate’). 
If there were several daughters, they divided the inheritance 
share and share alike. The estate could not be willed away 
from the daughters, but must go with them. In the ease of the 
heiress her next of kin could claim her in marriage unless her 
father had provided otherwise by will. We have already seen 
proof that in early days the Athenians had reckoned descent 
through women, and that therefore at some time before the 
fifth century B.c. a change had taken place by which succession 
henceforward was through males, as is seen in the ordinary Attic 
law of ancJhisteia. 

But even though a woman could not herself have the full 
disposal of the inheritance, she was the medium of conveying it 
to .her son. Thus if an heiress on her marriage bore two sons, 
the elder ivould become the heir to his father’s fixmily, usually 
being named after his father’s father, whilst the second son 
might be adopted by his maternal grandfether, and on coming 
of age (if his grandfather were dead) wmuld succeed to the 
inheritance of which his mother was the heiress (eViWXT^po?). 
Not only could the next of kin claim the heiress, if she were 
still unmarried, but even if a woman were already married, and 
she by the death of her brother became an heiress to the family 
property, her next of kin could claim her, and could compel 
her husband to give her up. Again, if a man after his marriage 
became next of kin to an heiress, he might put away his first 
wife. From this it would appear that, in spite of the change 
over to male succession in Attic law, the claim of a woman who 
had no brother to the family lands remained paramount ; this 
was a survival from a time when all property descended through 
women. 

The famous Gortyn laws will show us some of the steps by 
which probably Attic law advanced to the stage at which we 
find it in the days of the orators. Thus at Gortyn, though the 
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sons had the sole right to the town house, its furniture, and 
the cattle, the daughters shared in the rest of the inheritance, 
each daughter getting half as much as a son. If a girl were 
an heiress (rrarpcot&Ko^;), she might marry whom she pleased 
within the limits of her tribe, if she were content with the 
town house, and half the remainder of the estate, the next 
of kin taking the other half. If there were no next of kin, 
the heiress might marry any one of her tribe who would have 
her ; if not, the law lays down that she may marry whom she 
can. If a married woman became an heiress after her marriage, 
she was not compelled to leave her husband, although she 
could do so if she pleased. If she did divorce him, according 
to cei'tain circumstances she could or could not select her 
husband : if she were childless, she must either marry the next 
of kin or indemnify him ; but if she had already children, she 
might many any member of her tribe that w^ould have her. 
So too with a widow, if she became an heiress. If childless, 
she must either marry the next of kin, if he so desired, or else 
indemnify him; if she had already offspring, she might marry 
whom she pleased within the tribe. 

Though at Athens it was obligatory on the next of kin 
either to marry the heiress or to provide her with a dower, if 
she were poor, there was no such obligation at Gortyn, for the 
next of kin was not compelled to marry the heiress if he gave 
up his claim to the estate. Again, Avhereas at Athens the dowry 
of a married woman became the property of her sons as soon as 
they came of age, at Gortyn the mother had the same rights 
over her property that her husband had over his, and as long as 
she lived, her children could not divide her property against 
her wish ; at her decease it was transmitted in the same way 
as the estate of a man. 

The resemblances between the Attic and Gortyn codes, 
such as “ the preference of the deceased’s sons and their issue to 
the deceased’s brothers and their issue, and the total exclusion 
of the deceased’s sisters and their issue by the deceaseds 
brothers and their issue, are only to be accounted for” (says 
Dr Jevons) '^by the supposition that these principles of 
preference and exclusion were customary amongst the common 
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ancestors from whom Cretans and Athenians alike were des- 
cended. The differences between the Athenian law and the 
Gortyna code are due to the fact that one or other has departed 
from the original custom. Thus at Athens from the time of 
Solon, a man, if childless, might dispose of his property as he 
liked; but in Gortyna a man had no such power of disposing of 
his property by will. If he were childless, his estate necessarily 
went to his brothers (if any) or his sisters, etc. In this respect 
the Gortyna code is then more archaic even than the laws 
of Solon. 

‘‘Again, the limitation of rights of inheritance to the great- 
grandson in the line of direct descendants, and to the grandson 
of the deceased’s brother, is found amongst other Aryan peoples 
and certainly existed originally at Athens, if not also in later 
Athenian law. The limitation probably dates from primeval 
times, when, for mutual protection and assistance, the members 
of a man s family dwelt together, even to the third generation ; 
and consequently on the house-father’s decease, his heir would 
usually be found within the limits of the joint, undivided 
family founded by him, and composed of his sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons ; while if he had no direct descendants, 
his property would go to the joint, undivided family to which 
he himself had belonged, viz., that founded by his father, and 
consisting of his father, brothers, their sons, and grandsons I” 

It is also held that “ another archaic feature of the Gortyna 
code is probably to be seen in the transmission of the estate, 
in the absence of kin, to the serfs on the estate.. ..In other 
respects however it is the Gortyna code, and not Athenian law, 
which has departed from the original custom. Thus at Athens, 
daughters could claim nothing, if there was a son to inherit, 
and this exclusion of females was the primitive custom. But 
in Gortyna, though the sons had the sole right to the towm 
house, its furniture and the cattle, the daughters shared in the 
rest of the patrimony — a daughter getting half as much as a 
son. In this piece of justice to women, Gortyna was in advance 
of the rest of Greece ; and the same recognition of the rights of 
women marks other provisions of the code. Thus whereas at 

1 P, Gardner and F. B. Jevons, A Manual of Grech Antiquities, p. 562. 
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We have just seen that the Lycians, who are held to be 
closely connected with Crete, are not only credited with having 
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Athens the dowry of a married woman became the property of 
her sons as soon as they became of age, in Gortyna the mother^s 
rights over her property were the same as the father’s over his, 
Le., as long as she lived, her children could not divide between 
themselves her property against her wish ; and when she died, 
it was transmitted in the same way as a man’s estate was. 

“The laws regulating the marriage of an heiress show the 
same deviation from ancient custom in favour of the woman. 
According to the primitive idea, a wmman could not conduct 
the worship of a deceased ancestor, and therefore could not 
inherit the estate either.” 

How are we to reconcile the views here stated with the 
ancient law of descent at Athens? The bar laid on the mar- 
riage of half-brothers and half-sisters born of the same mother, 
the whole plot of the Eiimenides, and a strong body of tradition, 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that descent through males 
was not primitive at Athens, but had merely come into force in 
the sixth century. If kinship through males had been primaeval 
at Athens, as held by Dr Jevons and many others, why did not 
the Athenians regard the tie of a common father as the most 
sacred ? Again, are we really to consider that the laws relating 
to the position of women at Gortyn were the outcome of en- 
lightened legislation ? May they not rather be a survival from 
a time when female kinship w^as the rule, and property passed 
through females ? May it not be that the stringent laws relating 
to the marriage of heiresses at Athens were due to a desire on 
the part of the males of the family to prevent the family estate 
from being enjoyed by any man whom the heiress might choose 
to marry ? May not the milder provisions of the Gortyn law be 
due to the fact that the male sex had not been able to encroach 
as rapidly as their Athenian brethren on the ancient rights of 
the women? Can we find any criterion to aid us in deciding 
between the current doctrine, stated above in the words of 
Dr Jevons, and that which I now suggest ? 
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like the Athenians female kinship in early clays, but actually 
still retained that custom down to late classical times. We saw 
that even if a Lycian woman cohabited wdth a bondsman her 
children were legitimate. Now at Gortyn an heiresS' under 
certain circumstances could marry a serf, and the offspring of such 
a marriage would be legitimate. Was this due to advanced 
legislation ? May it not be leather a survival from a time wdieii, 
as in Lycia, there was great sexual laxity, and descent was 
traced through women only ? 

But as Dr Jevons holds that the custom which permitted 
sei’fs to inherit in default of time heirs is not an innoi^^ation, 
but rather a survival from primitive times, he can hardly 
maintain that the custom of permitting a patroiokos Uy niariy 
her serf was a concession to the rights of women made by an 
enlightened legislature. It is better then to look for some 
explanation of the legal phenomena of Athens and Gortyn other 
than one founded on the patriarchal theory. 

The Lycians, as we have seen, were emigrants from Crete, 
and according to Herodotus their customs were partly Cretan, 
partly Carian (like those of the lonians, who were sprung from 
the original Ionic settlers and Carian women, vol. i. p. 649). 
Now the Lycians not only had the rule of kinship through 
females in Homeric times, but continued to observe that rule 
down to late classical dajs, the family property passing to the 
daughters, as among the Cantabrians of Spain. In face of the 
vast body of evidence which demonstrates that in many parts 
of the world down to our own days kinship has been reckoned 
through women and that property passes through the female 
rather than through the male line, it will hardly be maintained 
that the Lycian practice represented a stage of civilization 
when the enlightened lawgiver had recognized the just claims 
of women. Nor must it be forgotten that this system of female 
kinship is found amongst the less advanced, whilst that through 
males flourishes chiefly among the more advanced races. 

Nor is it only Greece, Crete and Lycia which furnish 
evidence that female kinship had once been the general rule 
round the Aegean. We have already seen that there is 
distinct evidence for the existence of polyandry and female 
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kinship among all the peoples of Europe except the Celts 
(Teutonic peoples). There is evidence also of the former 
existence of a similar state of society among the races who 
dwelt on the south of the Mediterranean. 

Let us start from the Atlantic islands. When the Canaries 
were conquered and the Guanches were converted by Jean de 
Bethencourt in 1402, in the island of Lancerote most of the 
women had three husbands, ^vho wait upon them alternately 
by months ; the husband that is to live with the wife the 
following month waits upon her and upon her other husband 
the whole of the month that the latter has her, and so each 
takes her in turnh’' Yet on the arrival of the Spaniards these 
polyandrous natives of Lancerote "'were distinguished from the 
other Canarians, who were strictly monogamous, by marks of 
greater civilization 

Not only shall we meet ancient evidence for the existence 
of female kinship among the Libyans, but traces of it survive 
to this day. Thus the Berber Tuariks, in spite of the influence 
of the Mohammedan law, still furnish unmistakable tokens that 
with them inheritances formerly passed by the female side. 
Thus if a man dies without children and his brothers and 
sisters are dead, the succession passes to the children of his 
sister. So also if a woman dies without more immediate heirs, 
her succession similarly passes to the children of her sisters, 
and only in default of such does it fall to the children of her 
brothers I The evidence for the same custom derivable from 
the ancient authors will be adduced more conveniently at a 
later point. 

The close connection between the Libyans and the Egyptians 
has been already pointed out (vol. i. p. 216). We may naturally 
therefore expect to find traces of succession through women in 
the valley of the Nile. Property has its duties as well as its 
rights. Thus, whilst among the Cantabrians the daughters 
succeeded to the family property, they had to portion out 

^ Westermarck, History of Human Marriage^ pp. 116, 451 {citing Bontier 
and Le Verrier, p. 139). 

2 op. cit. p. 516 (citing Humboldt’s Personal Narrative, i. p. 83). 

3 H. Bissuel, Les Touareg de VOuest, p. 110. 
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their brothers. Again, the ancient Irish laws indicate clearly 
that, although at a later time it was held that if there be 
sons, the daughter does not obtain any part of the property 
of her mother or father, except the blade of gold, the silver 
thread, and the tartan, or according to others it may be the 
sheep and the bag that she is to get;” yet '^according to 
others they may divide equally the movable property, and this 
is derived from ‘The daughters share with the sons,'” one 
of the very ancient legal dicta on which the Book of Aicill 
is based. Moreover, the same passage lays down that “if a 
woman has not had male children, the daughters shall take it 
(the property) 

Now though a later Irish law laid down that “ if a man 
have sufficient wealth, he is to maintain fully both his father 
and his mother : if he cannot support both, let him leave 
his mother in the ditch, and take his father with him on his 
back to his own housed” nevertheless another ordained that 
“ he (the son) is to aid her (his mother) in poverty and 
support her in old age; and the same duties are also due 
from a daughter to her mother, to her father and to the head 
of her tribe I” Now, if originally the daughter was under such 
heavy obligations, not only to her mother and her father but 
also to the head of her tribe, she must have had the cor- 
responding rights of succession to the family property, for if she 
received virtually no share of the property as laid down by the 
later law, she would not have had the means of supporting 
her mother or any one else. On the other hand, if in early 
times the daughter inherited the family property, she naturally 
would have the duty of maintaining her parents and the head 
of her tribe. But in the ancient dictum which laid down that 
daughters should share the property with sons, we have dis- 
tinct evidence that there had been a time when the daughters' 
rights had been at least equal to those of the sons amongst 
some part of the population of Ireland. This fact, combined 
with evidence of polyandry in Ireland in early days, points 

1 Book of Aicill (Anc. Laws of Ireland^ vol. iii), p. 405. 

- Senchus Mor [Anc, Laws of Ireland, vol. iii), p. 55. 

^ [We have been unable to trace this reference]. 
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clearly to a time when there was female succession to property, 
and a consequent obligation on the daughters to maintain their 
parents. But as succession through males was the rule amongst 
the blond-complexioned Scoti, whilst polyandry and succession 
through females was certainly the rule of the Cruithne or Piets 
of Scotland, we may reasonably infer that the aboriginal Cruithne 
of Ireland had the like practices. We may now not unreasonably 
infer that, where there is an obligation on daughters to support 
their parents, there the daughters either have or once had the 
right of succeeding to property, as was the case among the 
Cantabrians. 

_ Let us now return to the Egyptians. Herodotus^ tells us 
that among them ''sons need not keep their parents when 
they do not choose ; whereas daughters are obliged to do so, 
even against their will.'' Though Kawlinson declares this 
custom to be incredible, McLennan rightly saw that “ it was 
a relic of the Lycian stage in which the daughters were heirs." 
The custom is now in full force among the Kocch, with whom 
the women are the heads of the families®. From the existence 
of this custom in Egypt the present writer has elsewhere^ 
offered a solution for a very important phase of Egyptian 
manners, which hitherto had not been explained. Pausanias^ 
tells us that Ptolemy Philadelphus “fell in love with his full 
sister Arsin’oe and married her, contrary to the customs of the 
Macedonians, but agreeably to those of the Egyptians over 
whom he ruled," The statement of Pausanias that it was 
customary for the Egyptians to marry their sisters is confirmed 
by Diodorus®, and fully borne out by the evidence of Egyptian 
inscriptions and papyri. According to Diodorus, the Egyptians 
married their sisters from the time of Osiris, who had wedded 
his sister Isis ; the queen had more power and honour than the 
king, whilst amongst the ordinary people the woman had 
authority over her husband and in marriage contracts the men 
had to promise to obey their wives in all things. Indeed, 

1 II. 35 — 6. ^ McLennan, Studies in Ancient History, p. 234 n. 

3 Cambridge Praelections {IW), P- 155 ; The Origin of Tragedy, 1910, pp. 
196—7. 

^ I. 7, 1 (with Frazer’s note ad loc.)* 


5 I. 27, 1—2. 
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during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods marriages with sisters 
seem to have been the rule and not the exception in Egypt h 
Their prevalence in the second century of our era is demon- 
strated by a number of tax-papers of a.d. 189, for a decided 
majority of the marriages mentioned in these documents were 
contracted with sisters. That these alliances were not with half- 
sisters merely is made clear by the phrase ‘'his wife being his 
sister by the same father and the same mother/’ wiiich occurs 
in one of these papers. 

A similar practice prevailed in the royal family of Caria. 
Hecatomnos, king of Caria, had three sons, Mausolus, 
Hidrieus, and Pixodarus, and twm daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada. Mausolus, the eldest son, married Artemisia, the eldest 
daughter, whilst Hidrieus married his sister Ada. When 
Mausolus died wuthout issue, he left the kingdom to his wdfe, 
wdio erected to his memory the Mausoleum, the splendour 
of which has made its name generic for sepulchres of peculiar 
magnificence, and wdiich Strabo reckons among the seven 
wonders of the wmrld. She pined aw^ay and died of grief for 
her husband. Hidrieus succeeded her. He died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his wife Ada. She was ejected 
by Pixodarus, the surviving brother. Pixodarus received a 
Persian satrap into Halicarnassus who espoused Ada, the 
daughter of Pixodarus, and Aphneis, a woman of Cappadocia. 
On the death of Pixodarus the Persian retained the sovereignty 
until Alexander reinstated the ex-queen Ada on the throne I 

A female sovereign was no new feature in Caria, since 
in the first part of the fifth century B.c. the throne of 
Halicarnassus had been filled by Artemisia. “ She had ob- 
tained the sovereign power after the death of her husband, 
and though she had now a son grown up, yet her brave 
spirit and manly courage sent her forth to the w^ar, when 
no need required her to adventure. She was the daughter 
of Lygdamis. By race she was on his side a Halicarnassian, 
though by her mother a Cretan, She ruled over Halicarnassus, 
the men of Cos, of Nisyrus, and of Calydna.” Herodotus^ adds 
that “the cities over which she bore sway were one and all 
1 Erman, Aegypten, ^ Strabo, xiv. 656, 657. ^ vii. 99. 
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Dorian, for the Halicarnassians were colonists from Troezen, 
while the remainder were from Epidaurus.” Indeed it is more 
than probable that the Dorian settlers were never more than a 
mere handful and that even those families which considered 
themselves Dorian, like that to which Herodotus himself 
belonged, were almost wholly Carian in blood. There is not 
the slightest evidence for the use of the Dorian dialect at 
Halicarnassus, whilst Panyasis, the name of the distinguished 
uncle of the great historian, is rather Carian than Doric in 
form, as is also the case with the names of the royal house 
such as Lygdamis, Pisindelis, Mausolus and Pixodarus. Though 
it cannot be maintained that Artemisia had succeeded to the 
throne by virtue of her mother, who was a Cretan, nevertheless 
the fact that a nominally Dorian community allowed itself to 
be ruled by a woman may well have been due to the circum- 
stance that there was a large native element in the population 
who regarded female succession as natural and right. It will 
presently be seen that the Dorians themselves had from the 
earliest times been distinctly polyandrous, and, as Aristotle 
pointed out, the influence of women was always a great factor 
at Sparta. It is therefore not unlikely that succession through 
females was once the rule in Caria, as it continued to be in 
Lycia. Indeed, if succession through males had been the strict 
rule, Mausolus could hardly have excluded his own brother 
Hidrieus from the succession in favour of his wife. It is 
remarkable that Hidrieus seems to have made no attempt 
to oust Artemisia. Again, on the death of Hidrieus his wife 
Ada succeeded him, and though later on she was deposed 
by her brother Pixodarus, this was evidently regarded by his 
subjects as an illegal act, for he was forced to secure himself 
against them by calling in Persian aid, and when Alexander 
reinstated Ada, she was backed by the people against Ada, 
the daughter of Pixodarus, and her Persian husband. Hence 
it would appear that Artemisia, not Mausolus, may have been 
the real heir to the throne, and Mausolus only reigned as her 
consort. If this were so, Artemisia naturally retained the 
throne on the death of her husband, although she had no son 
for whom to act as regent. Herein lies an essential difference 
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Tbetween her case and that of the elder Artemisia, for the latter, 
according to Herodotus, seems only to have held the sovereign 
power as regent for her son Pisindelis, who succeeded her. 
Artemisia the younger was really succeeded by her sister Ada, 
though nominally by her brother Hidrieus, who probably only 
reigned as king-consort, like his brother Mausolus before him. 

Since the foregoing view was advanced more than twenty 
years ago, it has been generally approved and steadily confirmed 
by fresh researches. Not the least important of these is a paper 
by the late Sir Marc Amand Buffer, C.M.G., On the Physical 
Effects of Consanguineous Marriages in the Royal Families of 
Ancient Egypt b” in which he has marshalled all the relevant 
facts not only for the Ptolemies, but also all those obtainable 
from the records of the XVIIIth, XIXth and XXIst Dynasties. 
He started on this enquiry in order to test the correctness or 
otherwise of the generally held doctrine that '' the children of 
consanguineous marriages are likely to be weak and to be the 
bearers of some congenital defect,” as “some students of heredity 
maintain that the facts on which this is based are not con- 
vincing,” and especially since “from the same data divergent 
conclusions have been drawn.” Though Sir George Darwin s 
investigations “ did not reveal any distinct connection between 
infertility, deaf-mutism, insanity or idiocy and consanguineous 
marriages,” he held “that the vitality of the children of first 
cousins was somewhat below the normal and the death-rate was 
slightly higher than in the offspring of other unions.” Yet 
“ the observations made in France and Denmark do not seem 
to prove the peril of such unions and the facts collected in other 
European countries are not convincing.” Buffer pointed out 
that though “ the majority of modern peoples exhibit in their 
legislation a conviction of the perils of consanguineous marriage, 
and believe that all kinds of evil threaten the offspring of such 
unions, this idea seems to be entirely modern, for, although 
some ancient peoples were opposed to incestuous marriages, 
there is no reason to think that this prohibition was due to a 
belief in evil effects on the offspring.” Thus though the Greeks 
and the Romans looked npon incest as a crime, Myrrha, who 
^ Proc. of Eoyal Soc, of Medicine, vol xii (1919), pp. 145— 90. 
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conceived an incestuous passion for her father Cinyras, to whom 
she bore Adonis^, is represented as asking why that which is 
the rule among beasts should be a crime amongst men, whilst 
in the story of Lot’s daughters, though there is certainly a 
repugnance to such unions, neither in the Greek nor in the 
Hebrew incident is there any suggestion that such unions were 
harmful to the progeny. This was certainly not so in the case 
of Lot’s daughters, from whom sprang respectively the virile 
stocks of Moab and Ammon. 

In the records, mummies and portraits of the Egyptian 
royal houses, Ruffer found an admix'able field for testing the 
truth or falsity of the conflicting views respecting the offspring 
of such marriages. As his results are not only important for 
our immediate purpose, consanguineous marriages in the basin 
of the Mediterranean, but also for the much debated question 
of the origin of Exogamy, I here give a brief summary of his 
conclusions, prefacing it with some remarks on the early history 
of the Dynasties of which he treats. 

After the conquest of Alexander the Great, Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest, compiled in Greek from the hieroglyphic records 
a history of his country from the earliest times, the value of which 
for even the earliest dynasties has been strangely confirmed by 
modern excavations, even King Menes, so long held to have been 
only a myth, having now been proved to have had a very real 
personality. According to Manetho®, the Hyksos were in Egypt 
for 511 years. But in the end both the kings of the Thebaid 
and of the rest of Egypt revolted against the Shepherds, and 
a great and protracted war broke out. But in the reign of a 
king called Misphragmouthosis (Ahmose ?) the Shepherds were 
defeated and expelled from the rest of Egypt, and were confined 
to a certain place called Avaris, strongly fortified (on the Bubastic 
or eastern mouth of the Nile). But Thoumosis (Thothmes III?) 
finally accomplished their expulsion. Manetho held that the 
Hyksos came from the east and were ‘Arabians.’ In this he 
seems clearly right, for there is no evidence that they were 
either Mongolians or Hittites, as held by some, on the assump- 
tion that the horse entered Egypt with either of these peoples. 

^ Ovid, Met. x. 322 sqq. ® Fragm, Hist. Grace, ii. p. 567. 
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Bat the evidence is all against this latter assumption. Accord- 
iog to the story of Jacob {circa 1800 — 1700 B.c.) an Egyptian 
king of that age had chariots and horses. But as the Arabs of 
the Peninsula had no horses until after Christ, and as there is 
no evidence that the horse was used in Syria or Babylonia 
before 1500 B.c., whilst horses and chariots were the most 
powerful military arm of the Egyptian kings, if not from the 
XVIIth, at least from the XVIIIth Dynasty onwards, it seems 
certain that the horse was introduced during the dark period of 
the Hyksos domination between the Middle and the New 
Empire, but as it did not come from Asia, we must look else- 
where for its provenance. 


Fig. 3. Silver Didrachm. Probably struck by the Barcides in southern Spain 
(241 —-218 B.C.). Ohv, portrait of Hamilcar, Hasdrubal, or Hannibal (?); 
rev, Libyan horse and palm-tree h 

It is now generally recognized that the so-called 'Arab' or 
' blood ^ horse is really a separate species developed in North- 
west Africa, Equus caballus Lihycus (Ridgeway) whilst all the 
primitive European- Asiatic horses (from which our heavy breeds 
are mainly derived) form another species descended from the 
horses of Palaeolithic times, the bones of which have been 
found in great quantities at the settlement of Solutre in France® 
The primitive horse of the Upper European-Asiatic region in 
historical times had an ugly head, large joints, a dun colour with 

^ My own specimen. Others hold that these coins were struck in Numidia 
by Massinissa (202 — 148 b.c.) or his son Mioipsa (148—118 b.c.), but as the 
portraits show beardless men, and Massinissa and Micipsa on their inscribed 
coins always have beards (see the coin of Mioipsa, Fig. 5), this attribution is 
unlikely, 

2 Ridgeway, Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (1905), 
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a great tendency to pass into -white, the skin white even under 
the dun hair, the tail, set low on the croup, only covered with 
long hair for the last third of the dock; it had a bad temper, 
which led to its being driven and ridden with bits from a 
remote period, whilst the Scythians adopted the practice of 
castration to render it more tractable. The best modern repre- 
sentative is the tarpan, which, when brought once more to notice 



Fig. 4. Siculo-Punic tetradrachm imitated from the Syracusan tetradrachm 
engraved (b.c. 406, 390?) by Evaenetus. Ohv. Head of so-called Persephone 
or Arethusa, probably the city Syracuse, the dolphins being the State badge ; 
Dibyan horse, and palm-tree^. 




Fig. 5. Bronze coin of Micipsa, king of Numidia (b.c. 148 — 118). 

OZ)?;. Head of Mioipsa ; Libyan horse^. 

in 1881, was named Prijvalsky*s Horse^, but these animals were 
shown by the present writer to be surviving tarpans, more or 
less mixed with feral horses, a view universally accepted. On 
the other hand, the Libyan horse is slightly built with fine 
head and small joints, the tail set on high on the croup and 
covered with long silky hair from the root (Figs. 4 and 5) ; the 
skin even under the white hair is blue-black as in the other 


iiiiiii 


1 My own specimen. 

^ Ridgeway, op, gU. pp. 26 — 43. 
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African Equidae; the colour is bay, often with a white star 
in the forehead and white bracelets on the legs' (Fig. 6), its 
temper has always been so gentle that the Libyans rode it 
without a bit, whilst the modern Arabs only use a noseband to 
control it. Through long centuries these two species of horses 
have overlapped in southern Asia and southern Europe, the 
Libyan being the horse of price, the European-Asiatic that 
used for baser purposes. 


Fig. 6. A Bay Arabian. 

Although by the time of Solomon (900 B.c.) the Asiatic 
horses were abundant in Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and Palestine, 
yet such was the superiority of the Libjmn horses that Solomon 
imported at high prices horses and chariots from Egypt not only 
for himself, but also for all the kings of Syria and of the 
Hittites, doubtless at a good profit. That horses of a bay or 
brown, colour, of an elegant build, with the tail set on high and 
covered with long hair from the root (as in the modem ‘blood ’ 
horse), were in full use in the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties, 
is proved by the painting of Seti I in his chariot (Fig. 1 ). 

' For the origin of the star and bracelets, see Ridgeway, op. cit. pp. 
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Many years ago^ the present writer gave reasons for believing 
that not only was the horse the most powerful engine in the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, but also that it came into Egypt from 
Libya with the Libyan element in the population of the Nile 
valley, and further that the great kings from the XVIIth 
Dynasty onwards were Libyans. He has pointed out elsewhere 
(vol. I. pp. 290 — 1) that the descent of chieftain houses from 
some particular god, such as that of the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic from Odin and Thor, has a weighty ethnological 
significance. Thus all the great Achean chieftains in Homer 
trace their lineage from Zeus, whilst on the other hand the 
kingly families of the pre-Achean period derive theirs from 
Poseidon. It is therefore of high importance that not only does 
Am on, the name of the great Libyan deity whose immemorial 
shrine was in the oasis of the same name (the modern Siwa), 
appear as an element in the names of many of the kings of the 
XVIIIth, XIXth, XXIst and succeeding Dynasties, e.g. Amen- 
hotep, Amenohis, Amenertas, etc., but also Hatshepsut, the 
greatest queen of the first of these Dynasties, claimed direct 
descent from Amon, and her miraculous conception, birth and 
education are recorded on the walls of the Luxor temple. 
But this is not all, for the same holds true for the great 
XXVth or Ethiopian Dynasty. Thus Taharka, the Tirhakah of 
the Bible^, and the contemporary of Hezekiah (710 B.c,), says on 
his stele^ that “Amen places all lands under his feeV^ ie. his 
ancestral god. But a most important confirmation of these views 
has lately come to light. Dr Reisner^, who was canning on 
excavations on behalf of the Gordon College, Khartoum, having 
practically completed the excavations of the Nuri Pyramid 
group in the two previous seasons, in 1918—19 began work on 
the royal cemetery at Kurru o^ the right bank of the Nile, a 
few miles down from Jebel Barkal, and there discovered the 
family burial place of the founders of the Ethiopian Dynasty 

« 1 Ridgeway, op. cit pp. 215—38. 

2 2 Kings xix. 9.’ 

2 Petrie, Eist. of Egypt, vol. iii. p. 296. 

^ Eighteenth Anmial Report of the Worh of the Gordon Memorial College, 
Khartoum, 1920, p. 269. 
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and of their ancestors. The tombs of the kings of Egypt and 
Ethiopia^— Piankhi, Shabaka, Shabataka, and Tanutaman— were 
found, together with those of several of their queens, Taharka 
himself (the fifth king) having been buried at Nuri. Sixteen 
still earlier tombs of the ancestors of Piankhi were also found, 
but of the latter, representing five or six generations, not a 
single name has survived, since, as at Nuri and Jebel, the graves, 
tumuli, mastabas, pit-tombs, and pyramids at Kurru had been 
grievously plundered in the remote past, and only fragments of 
their former treasures were recovered. But the objects found 
in this series of tombs clearly prove that the founders of the 
Dynasty were of Libyan origin ; that they were possessed of 
abundance of gold and alabaster and faience ware of the finest 
Egyptian work. No less interesting in some respects is the 
discovery of a cemetery of horse-graves in four rows, each con- 
taining four horses, this four-horse team evidently having been 
slain at the burial of each king. 

But under the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties the name of 
the great Libyan god also forms an element in the names of the 
kings’ horsesh e.g. Arnon bestows strength,” ‘"Amon entrusts 
him with victory.” It is therefore hard to resist the inference 
that the great XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties were 
Libyans, who had forced their way, as their race was constantly 
ever attempting right down to Christian times, into the Nile 
valley, and had succeeded in subduing and finally expelling the 
Semitic Hyksos. This they were probably enabled to do by 
their Libyan horses and chariots, which later on were a chief 
factor in their victorious campaigns in Palestine and even as far 
as the Euphrates. 

Let us now turn to the XVIIIth Dynasty. With queen 
Aahotep I, the mother of the great Ahmose I, begins the record 
of a series of incestuous or consanguineous unions, but we do 
not know how far back the practice extended in her family. 
She herself had no less than eleven children. As space forbids 
details, we must simply give Buffer’s results, as far as possible 
in his own words A Koyal family in which consanguineous 


1 Ridgeway, op. cit, p. 218. 
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marriage was the rule produced nine distinguished rulers, among 
whom were Ahmose, the liberator of his coiiiitry [from the 
Hyksos], Thutmose III [husband of his half-sister, Hapshepsnt's 
daughter Meryt-Ea], Hapshepsut, one of the greatest conquerors 
and administrators that the world has ever seen^ Amenhotep IV, 
the fearless religious reformer; the beloved queen Nerfertari, 
who was placed among the gods after her death, Aahmes, the 
beautiful queen, and Hatshepsut, the greatest queen of Egypt,'' 
who for thirty years herself carried on the administration, her 
half-brother-husband Thothmes II being strictly kept in the 
position of king-consort. There is no evidence that the 
physical characteristics or mental power of the family were 
unfavourably influenced hy the repeated consanguineous 
maiTiages." ‘"The kings and queens of the XIX th Dynasty 
[circa 1328 — 1202 B.C.], a remarkably handsome set of people, 
were probably lineal descendants of those of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty. Seti I (Fig. 7), in spite of his big and heavy jaw% 
has a most noble and dignified appearance.'’ His son “ Ramses 
II, the great historical figure of this Dynasty, married two of his 
sisters, and had four children by the first, and three or possibly 
four by the second sister. He is even said to have married two 
of his daughters, but the evidence on this point is not conclusive. 
By other wives and concubines the king is said to have had 106 
other sons and 47 daughters, therefore this descendant of a long 
line of consanguineous marriages cannot be said to have been 
infertile. His features are strong and refined, the teeth excel- 
lent, the only blemish is the complete baldness.” The mummy 
measures 5 ft. 9| ins. Little is known about his children. One 
son associated with him in the administration predeceased him, 
another, Merenptah, succeeded him, whilst “ the other children 
formed the powerful tribe of the Ramessides, which exerted 
considerable influence for many generations.” Merenptah was 
son of Ramses II by his first sister. He was a strong ruler and 
inflicted a crushing defeat upon the Lebu (Libyans) and their 
allies, the Akaiuasha (Acheans), the Shardena, the Thunisha, 

1 So venerated was he by posterity that his name is found on amulets not 
earlier than 7th cent, b.c,, and even on those inscribed with the names of 
Eameses IX and Psammetichus ; cf. vol. i. p. 76. 
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and the Lukii (Lycians), when they made their great attack 
upon Egypt io 1229 B.c. We must here be content with these 
few samples of the Dynasty and refer the reader to Ruffer’s 
description of the mummies and the portraits and to his tables 
of the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties, in which are given the 
heights of the Ramessides and a resume of the chief marriages 
of the XXIst Dynasty, which shows that in it consanguineous 
marriages w^ere common and marriages between brother and 
sister very few. “The Ethiopian Dynasty also followed the 
custom of close intermarriage, e.g. queen Amenertas married her 
brother Piankhi II, and their daughter Shepenapt III married 
her half-brother Taharka [Tirhakah, 'king of Ethiopia the 
son of Akalouka, and a child, Amenertas II (and possibly others), 
was born from this marriage. Taharka was a man of foresight, 
power and courage, but we know little of Amenertas II.’’ 

The persistent love of the Egyptian for matrilinear descent 
and for queens as rulers is further shown by Strabo^ who, 
describing the Egyptians who had revolted from Psammetichus 
and settled in a district named Tenessis, says that they were 
ruled by a queen, to whom Meroe was likewise subject. 

We now pass to the Ptolemies, whose “history is of special 
interest to the student of heredity, because the first four kings 
of the family, not being sprung from consanguineous unions, 
can be compared with the later kings who were born when such 
marriages had become the rule.” After a detailed examination 
Ruffer thus concludes®: — “The Ptolemies born from con- 
sanguineous unions were neither better nor worse than the first 
four kings of the same family sprung from non-consanguineous 
marriages, and had the same general characteristics. Their 
conduct of foreign affairs and internal administration were in 
every way remarkable and energetic. They were not unpopular 
in their capital, and the Alexandrians rallied round their rulers 
when the Romans entered Egypt, and resisted the foreigner. 

^ 2 Kings xix. 9. 

2 XVI. 770, XVII. 786. 

3 ojp. ciU p. 189. RuSer bases this section on A History of Egypt under 
the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1899), by the late Sir John Mahaffy, to whom he 
frequently refers. 
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Though much has been written about the awful sexual im- 
morality of the Ptolemies, they must not be judged by com- 
parison with the morals of this century, but an opinion must 
be based on the study of the literature and customs of the 
time. The chief characteristic of the Alexandrian literature 
is its eroticism and the standard of morality was as low as it 
possibly could be. The spirit of disparagement wdiicli existed 
always led to a systematic slandering of the reigning king; 
and later on the Romans industriously blackened the characters 
of their future opponents. Thus it was not unlikely that the 
Ptolemies were better than they have been painted. Their 
standard of morality was certainly not lower than that of their 
fellow townsmen. 

The children from these incestuous marriages displayed no 
lack of mental energy. Both men and women were equally 
strong, capable, intelligent and wicked. Certain pathological 
characteristics doubtless ran through the family. Gout and 
obesity weighed heavily on the Ptolemies, but the tendency to 
obesity existed before consanguineous unions had taken place. 
The male and female effigies on coins are those of very stout, 
well nourished persons. The theory that the offspring of in- 
cestuous marriages is short-lived receives no confirmation from 
the history of the Ptolemies.'’ The average length of life of 
those who did not meet violent ends was 64. Several women 
of the family reached an advanced age, amounting in three 
cases to over 60. “ Owing to the lack of statistics in ancient 
Alexandria it is impossible to compare the length of life of 
Ptolemaic kings with that of other Alexandrian families. But 
when we consider the nature of these lives, diversified by in- 
trigues, murders, wars, and debauchery, we may admit that the 
Ptolemies possessed remarkably strong constitutions. Sterility 
was not a result of these consanguineous marriages. No case 
of idiocy, deaf-mutism, etc., in Ptolemaic families has been 
reported. With regard to the theory that hereditary patho- 
logical tendencies are ' reinforced V by consanguineous marriages, 
cousins or near relatives who marry are not usually affected 
with nor predisposed to deaf-mutism, idiocy, epilepsy, nor to 
the other infirmities which are said to threaten the children of 
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consanguineous parents. There can be no question of any 
reinforcement of an hereditary tendency which does not exist 
on either side. The history of the Ptolemies does not show 
that their predisposition to obesity or to gout was increased by 
their consanguineous unions. Had the families of these monarchs 
suffered from some hereditary disease, the local satirists would 
have made capital of it, with due exaggeration, and the fact 
that they were silent is of the utmost importance,” 

In the person of Cleopatra, the last sovereign of her race 
and of ancient Egypt, all the allegations ever brought against 
the offspring of incestuous or consanguineous marriages meet 
their confutation. For, coming to the throne at the age of 17, 



Fig. 8. Tetradraohm of Antony and Cleopatra 


in most critical times, she displayed extraordinary physical 
energy, ability and tact, until her death at the age of 39. Her 
morals were not worse than those of her subjects or other con- 
temporaries ; her luxury and extravagance not beyond those of 
other Oriental courts; she was not cruel when judged by the 
standard of her time ; she was certainly not infertile since to 
Caesar she bore Caesarion and to Antony three other children, 
two of whom were twins; her ready wit, her knowledge of 
human nature and her power of bending it to her will, her 
charm of manner, her musical voice, and her mastery of many 
tongues, are all well attested, and it was by this remarkable 
combination of gifts rather than by mere fleshliness that she 
gained such potent influence over the two case-hardened 


^ My own specimen. 
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Roman libertines. Amidst the stress of war and politics, and 
the distractions of her court, she evinced a love of art, literature 
and learning, for it was she who added the famous library of 
Pergamiis to its rival in her own capital. The portraits on her 
coins (Fig. 8) evince a strength of purpose. Her resourceful- 
ness and courage in desperate straits abode with her to the 
last, and when all hope was gone with unfiinching resolve she 
died by her own act rather than live to grace the conquerors 
triumph. 

We can now see a motive other than a mere freak of 
depravity for the marriage of brothers and sisters among 
races which have or had the custom of female kinship and 
female succession. Such marriages have been known in 
many parts of the modern world, for instance, in the royal 
families of Siam, Burmah and Peru. The same practice 
occurs among many barbarous peoples at the present time 
in Africa, Asia and Polynesia h In the case of the Burmese 
royal house these unions were confined to half-brothers and 
half-sisters. Such marriages are but the extreme form of a 
tendency to marry within the tribe or clan, a principle termed 
Endogamy by McLennan. 

Whilst the principle which he termed Exogamy, that is, 
the rule of marrying outside the tribe, is usually found at work 
among the lowest savages, who, like the natives of Australia, 
lead the life of hunters, and have little or no property either 
in common or in severalty, Endogamy, on the other hand, is 
more commonly found among races who have settled down in 
fixed habitations, and who have learned to till the ground and 
have acquired property in it 

It is noteworthy that in many of the communities where 
intermarriage between brothers and sisters is known to exist 

1 Frazer’s note on Pans. i. 7, 1; Westermarck, History of Himian Marriage^ 
pp. 290 sqq. Among such tribes are the Waganda of Central Africa, the Masai, the 
Obongos of West Africa, the Zahalat (between the Render and the Bine Nile) ; 
it is found in some parts of Borneo, among the Yesos, the New Caledonians, 
and Hawaiians (in the latter case according to some being confined to the royal 
family). “Among the Yeddahs of Ceylon the most correct marriage a man 
could contract was with his younger sister; but for a man to marry his elder 
sister was incest.” 
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or to have existed, the practice was not general, but was 
confined to the kingly or chieftain families. This deviation 
from the usual rule is often ascribed to a desire to keep the 
blood royal pure. Under this category come the royal family 
of the Incas of Peru, the royal houses of Burmah and Siam, 
the Karagwahs of Equatorial Africa, the Wahuma and probably 
Bergoo and Bali\ But, although a desire to keep the blood 
imcontaniinated may explain this practice where it is confined 
to the ruling family, the existence of this custom in the whole 
community as in Egypt cannot be so explained, whilst it was even 
quite possible to keep pure the blood of the chieftain family 
without resorting to incestuous marriages. Thus the ancient 
house of the Bacchiadae, who even after the abolition of the 
monarchy continued to rule Corinth as a close oligarchy, '^in- 
termarried only amongst themselves, and held the management 
of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one of these 
Bacchiadae, had a daughter, Labda by name, who was lame, 
and whom therefore none of the Bacchiadae would consent to 
marry; so she was taken to wife by Aetion, son of Echecrates, 
a man of the township of Petral” By him she became mother 
of Cypselus, so named from the chest in which his mother 
concealed him when her clansmen sought his life. This child 
later on became despot of Corinth and expelled the. Bacchiadae. 
Now although it is quite possible that family pride may have in 
some degree influenced the Bacchiadae in their desire to keep 
their daughters from marrying outside the clan, the words of 
Herodotus make it clear that with them the real reason was a 
desire to concentrate their wealth and power within their own 
family. This indeed is the doctrine put by Aeschylus in the 
mouth of the king of Argos, when appealed to by the daughters 
of Danaus to save them from an incestuous union with their 
cousins. The SuppUces opens with the arrival of Danaus and 
,his fifty daughters on the coast of Argolis, whither they have 
fled from Egypt to seek an asylum from the fifty sons of 
Aegyptos, the brother of Danaus; when the Danaids ask his 
aid that they may not become handmaids to the house of 

1 Frazer, loc. cit. 

2 Herod, v. 92 (RawKnson). 
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Aegyptus, the king asks if their repugnance to their cousins 
arises from a family feud or because they consider it to be an 
unlawful union. They reply that no one would purchase rela- 
tions as masters. The king, who was no sentimentalist, answers 
that '"it is in this way that family influence increases in the 
worldf' 

The practice of the Bacchiadae and the doctrine enunciated 
by king Pelasgus may give us the right key to the rise of 
Endogamy out of Exogamy. Its occurrence in any community 
may turn out to be a proof that female succession had there 
once been the rule. 

Now we know that in Lycia not only was descent reckoned 
through females, but likewise inheritances passed to the 
daughters, and not to the sons ; we have also learned that 
female kinship had once been the rule at Athens, and we saw 
some reasons for believing that such too had once been the 
case in Crete, Egypt and Libya. If we start from these data, 
the facts relating to the law of heiresses at Athens and Gortyii 
and the incestuous marriages of the Egyptians and the royal 
house of Oaria can be easily and consistently explained. So long 
as a tribe which practises polyandry, and has female kinship, 
is in a hunter or nomad condition, without fixed habitations 
or property in land, the question of descent need not become 
prominent. But when such a community settles permanently and 
acquires property, and all the land is occupied, troubles begin 
to arise. The family home belongs to the mother, not to the 
father, and on the death of the mother it passes not to the 
son but to the daughter, who by a union with a stranger from 
another family, or it may be another tribe, rears a new family, 
when the daughters will again succeed. The sons therefore 
have to seek for homes with women of other families or of 
other tribes; if they belong to a militant race, they may 
capture the women of other tribes, and thus form fresh families 
where new ideas of kinship may arise. For the slave-woman 
being the sole property of her lord is not allowed to be 
polyandrous on penalty of being clubbed, and a greater 
certainty of the paternity of the oflEspring thereby results. 

1 SuppL 338. 
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As force majeure in th.^ end settles all things in all ages, 
the male was always the more important factor in the com- 
munity, for success in war depended on the men rather than on 
the women of the tribe. In a warlike community the sons 
would thus be much more important than their sisters, as in the 
case of the Osmanli Turks, and we accordingly find numerous 
examples of a stage which may be taken as the first step from 
female to male succession. It is more than probable that 
among certain peoples at least the first step was taken in the 
chieftain families. Africa, both ancient and modern, presents 
admirable examples of this. Thus Strabo^ when describing 
the habits of the Troglodyte Ethiopians who dwelt in Meroe 
states that they led a nomadic life, each community being 
under a tyrannos or sheikh, and, except in the case of these 
chiefs, all had their wives and children in common. But in 
case any man had dealings with the wife of the chief, he was 
fined a sheep. It is therefore clear that a strong chief could 
secure for himself the sole use of a particular woman or women. 
Again, in Ashanti, although the princesses were allowed to 
cohabit with any man they liked, in later times the kings had 
their wives very jealously supervised and attended by guards 
when they passed through the city. Again, although in Uganda^ 
the royal succession has been through males for a very long 
time, there are not wanting facts which point to a period when 
this may not have been so, for every prince took his mothers 
totems, the royal totems— lion, leopard, and eagle — being seldom 
mentioned, and the clan to which the woman belonged claimed 
the prince as their child. Moreover, the precautions taken to 
prevent princesses bearing children and the elaborate cere- 
monies observed in choosing and appointing the queen (who was 
not merely a princess, but the sister of the king), seem to point 
to a time when other customs prevailed, possibly succession 
through the female line.'' In at least one of these features there 
is a remarkable parallel to the practice of the Egyptians and the 
royal house of Oaria. Again, in Ashanti the sovereignty though 
regularly held by a man was always derived from a woman. Thus 

" 1 'xvi. 775. 

J. Eoscoe, The Baganda (1911), p. 187, 
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Prempeh, the last king, inherited the throne through his mother. 
But, even when this step has been taken, it is still a long way 
from full male succession. The king in such a case is not suc- 
ceeded by his own son, but by his sister’s son. For although 
there is no doubt that the king is his mother’s son, there may 
be very great uncertainty touching the true paternity of those 
reputed to be the king’s sons. On the other hand there can be 
no doubt that the king’s sister’s son has in his vems^ the blood 
royal. Hence the succession passes either to the king s brotheis 
by the same mother, or in default of them to the son of his 

uterine sister. • i r j 

Now, since, in the cases hitherto before us, the son either did 

not succeed to the chieftainship at all, as his sister s husband 
probably became her \var-chief, or, if the son did become chief, 
he had no means of securing the succession for his own offspring, 
difficulties were bound to arise. Thus in Turkey where a 
sultan was succeeded not by his own son, but by his brother, 
his first act usually on ascending the throne was to put out the 
eyes of his brothers, thereby incapacitating them from reigning, 
and thus securing the succession for his own sons. Uganda 
seems to show us traces of two steps in the gradual advance to 
complete patrilinear succession. The earlier of these we have 
just seen in the elaborate precautions taken to prevent the 
royal princesses having children. The second, that which we 
have just seen in the case of Turkey, is clearly indicated by the 
fact that in early days the king’s brothers were not allowed to 
have sons, their male infants being put to death by the midwife, 
whilst in later times, down to the reign of Mutesa, as soon as a 
king succeeded to the throne, he had his brothers burned to 
death b In peaceful communities, such as Egypt, the sons saw 
the family property pass with their sisters into the hands of 
strangers, their own hopes for the future depending on their 
being able to secure by marriage the property of some other 
family. In such cases the only way in wdiich a man could 
secure the enjoyment of the family property was to marry his 
sister. Similarly there was but one way by which a young 
prince could succeed to the throne and also secure that throne 
1 J. Bosooe, The Baganda, pp. 81, 188. 
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for his own children. For, although he himself might succeed 
through his mother, as did the kings of Ashanti, yet he would 
be succeeded by his sister’s son, and not by his own. On the 
other hand, if he married his sister, by virtue of being her 
husband he became the chief, and his son by virtue of being his 
father’s sister’s son would succeed him. The action of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which we are told was in perfect accord with 
Egyptian custom, may have had many precedents in the old 
Egyptian dynasties. The reason for this practice in the royal 
families of many races, such as Egypt, Caria, Peru, Siam, and 
Burmah, is now clear. 

In the laws of Gortyn and Athens we see at work the same 
desire to prevent the family property passing away to men of 
alien clans. The Gortynians (who were Dorians, probably early 
settlers direct from Histiaeotis rather than later ones from 
Laconia) were satisfied if the heiress did not carry the in- 
heritance away from the gems, and with this proviso they left 
the heiress a considerable share of freedom. But the Athenians 
were so intent on keeping the inheritance in the family that 
they permitted the next of kin not only to put away his own 
wife in order that he might marry the heiress, but even to 
carry her off from a husband to whom she had been legally 
married before she had become an heiress. The laws relating 
to the marriage of heiresses at Athens and at Gortyn thus 
confirm the evidence previously adduced to prove that kinship 
had once been reckoned through women, and that inheritances 
at Athens and in Crete had in early times passed to the 
daughters, as was the case in Lycia and amongst the Canta- 
brians (p. 56) down to the late classical period, whilst our 
inquiry has likewise shown us at least one reason for the 
development of Endogamy out of Exogamy. 

We saw that the Eumenides alluded to a time when a 
woman was always of a genos other than that of her husband. 
It would appear that such a state of exogamy gradually dis- 
appears, as the young men of each genos grow discontented 
with a system under which part of the property of the genos is 
constantly passing along with the girls of the genos, who are 
given in marriage to the men of other clans. 
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It must not be forgotten that, even in polyandrous com- 
inunities where exogamy is strictly observed, the sexual right 
of the males of the woman’s immediate relation-group over her 
is frequently retained, as among the Australian blacks. Such 
too would appear to have been the case with the ancient 
Iberians (p. 57), and such too may be the meaning of Strabo's 
story that the ancient Irish were polyandrous and cohabited 
with their sisters (p. 51). In such communities, where the 
rights of the males over each girl of the clan or tribe had not 
been entirely abrogated, the desire to retain property in the 
clan would soon operate, and the young men would form 
permanent unions ^vith the young women of their own tribe. 

In the Gortyn rule, which permitted an heiress to marry 
any one of her own genos, we not improbably catch a glimpse of 
the first step towards endogamy; the stricter provisions of the 
Attic law exhibit a narrowing down of the same tendency, 
whilst in the marriages of uncles and nieces and half-brothers 
and half-sisters, provided they had different mothers, the desire 
to keep the proj)erty within, not the clan, but the family, is 
clearly discernible; this reaches its extreme point in the Egyptian 
custom, which permitted full brothers and full sisters to inter- 
marry. 

If female kinship was the rule among the communities of 
the aboriginal race of Greece, the legends ought to furnish us 
with some confirmatory evidence. Indeed both Bachofen and 
McLennan have long since called in their aid for this purpose 
to some extent. Thus McLennan^ has pointed out that the 
number of the Greek Eponymae ‘‘ is remarkably great, consider- 
ing the disposition of the later Greeks to substitute male for 
female pedigrees. Among the Eponymae are Salamis, Corcyra, 
Aegina, Thebe, the daughters of the river Asopus, Messene, 
Sparta, Athene, and Mycene — all of them belonging to the 
pre-historic period, whereas we know that many of the Eponymi 
of the genealogists were invented within historic times. Sparta 
is older than Spartus ; Mycene than Myceneus. Mycene as an 
Eponyma is mentioned by Homer ; Myceneus, who supplanted 
her, is, as Mr Grote points out, the creation of post-Homeric 
^ Stud. Anc. But. p. 228. 
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Greece/’ From this it is inferred that women were anciently 
the heads of the groups of kindred. 

Tribes also explained their affinity to one another by 
pointing to the relationship of their primitive mothers. Thus 
the daughters of Asopus became by gods the mothers of tribes, 
which were thus kindred to one another. For example, the 
Thebans on being told to look for assistance to their next 
of kin remembered that Thebe and Aegina had been sisters, 
and accordingly asked the Aeginetans to help them against 
Athensb Again, the Lyctians of Crete, who claimed affinity 
with Athens and with Sparta, in each case traced their 
relationship wholly through mothers To the cases cited by 
McLennan we may add the statement of Pausanias'^ concerning 
Boeotia that some of the cities are called after men, but the 
greater part are called after women.” The use of the term 
metropolis supports the view that the Eponymae are earlier 
than the Eponymi. Of course it may be said that the reason 
why the heroines rather than heroes are set down as the fii'st 
founders of cities may be due to the fact thatpofc is feminine, 
and not to the great importance of women in the earlier stages 
of Greek society. But to this objection the legends, when 
interrogated properly, will furnish a sufficient answer. 

The list of Attic kings shows us several indications that 
succession at Athens was not from father to son, but rather 
from mother to son, and the lists of the early monarchs of 
other states exhibit a similar feature. According to Pausanias^ 
“ They say that Actaeus was the first who reigned in what is 
now Attica ; and on his death Oecrops succeeded to the throne, 
being the husband of Actaeus’ daughter. There were born to 
him three daughters, Herse, Aglaurus, and Pandrosus, and a 
son, Erysichthon. The son did not come to the kingdom but 
died in his father’s life-time, and Cecrops was succeeded on 
the throne by Cranaus, the most powerful of the Athenians. 
They say that Cranaus had daughters, amongst whom was 
Atthis : after her they named the country Attica, which before 
was called Actaea. But Amphictyon rose up against Cranaus 

2 Phitarcb, De rmlier, virt. 8 (ix. 247 s’)* 


1 Herod, v. 80 — 1. 
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and deposed him, though he had the daughter of Granaiis 
to wife. He was himself afterwards banished by Erichthonius 
and his fellow rebels.’' 

Let us now turn to the pedigree of the early rulers of 
Argolis (vol. I. p. 96). It was Phoroneus, son of the river 
Inachus, who first brought mankind together and founded the 
town called Phoronicum after him. Phoroneus was succeeded 
by his daughters son Argos, who gave his name to the 
district. He begat Phorbas, who begat Triopas, who begat 
lasus and Agenor. lasus begat lo, who went to Egypt. Her 
descendant Danaus returned to Argolis and reigned there. 
Danaus was succeeded by his son-in-law Lynceus, husband 
of Hypermnestra. He begat Abas, who begat Acrisius and 
Proetus, Acrisius begat Danae and was succeeded by Perseus, 
son of Danael 

Turning next to Sicyon, we find that whilst its earliest 
kings are represented as succeeding in the male line, never- 
theless the genealogy shows remarkable instances of succes- 
sion through females. Thus Apis begat Thelxion, who begat 
Aegyrus, who begat Thurimachus, who begat Leucippus, who 
had a daughter Calchinia. She had by Poseidon a son 
Peratus, who succeeded his grandfather; Peratus begat 
Plemnaeus, who begat Orthopolis, who had a daughter 
Ohrysorthe, who bore to Apollo a child called Ooronus ; 
he begat Corax and Lamedon ; Corax died childless, and 
Epopeus, who had come from Thessaly, usurped the kingdom, 
but on his death Lamedon regained it. He married Pheno, 
daughter of the Athenian Clytius. Afterwards, having gone 
to war with Archander and Architeles, sons of Achaeus, he 
induced Sicyon to come from Attica and fight for him, and 
gave him his daughter Zeuxippe to wife. Lamedon was suc- 
ceeded by Sicyon, who had a daughter Chthonophyle, who 
Lore to Hermes a son Polybus, who succeeded his mother’s 
father^. The whole list of the Sicyonic dynasty is given else- 
where in this work (vol i. pp, 105 — 6). 

The royal. line of Arcadia also furnishes several noteworthy 
examples of succession through females. Pelasgus, son of 

* Pans. II. W, 5 sqQi ' 2 5^ rj gqq . 
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Earth, begat Lycaon, who begat fifty sons and also Callisto, 
the mother of Areas. Lycaon was succeeded by his son 
Nyctimus. But when Nyctimus died, Areas, his sister's 
son, reigned in his stead. Areas begat Elatus, the father 
of Aepytus, whose tomb is mentioned in the Iliad (vol i 
p. 120). If succession had been. through males it is strange 
that the son of Callisto should have succeeded to the exclusion 
of the numerous male issue with which the legend credits 
Lycaon. 

But the pedigree of the lamidae (vol i. p. 121) furnishes 
us with still better examples of kinship traced through females. 
When Pindar ‘'goes up to the far beginning of this race” he 
finds it in Pitane, who lay with Poseidon and bare the child 
Euadne “with tresses iris-dark.” When the babe was born, 
Pitane sent her handmaids and bade them give the child to 
the hero son of Elatus (i.e. Aepytus) to rear, who was lord of 
the men of Arcady. There was the child Euadne nurtured, 
and when she grew up to maidenhood she bare to Apollo 
the boy lamus, the ancestor of the great priestly family who 
took their name from him. 

We have seen that Aristotle, in his Polity of the Leucadians, 
mentions an autochthon of Leucas by name Lelex. This man's 
daughter had a son Teleboas, who had two and twenty sons of 
the name of Teleboas, some of whom inhabited Leucas (vol i. 
pp. 185 — 6), 

As additional cases of a king being succeeded by his 
daughter’s husband and not by his own son we may cite the 
following: the people of Megara said that Megareus son of 
Poseidon succeeded Nisus on the throne as he had married 
the latter’s daughter Iphinoel whilst Ion, the son of Xuthus, 
married Helice the only child of Selinus, king of Aegialus, and 
was adopted by the latter as his son and successor I 

Let us now review the evidence supplied by the genealogies 
already cited. The Attic list, short as it is, furnishes two 
examples of kings succeeded by their daughters’ husbands, 
Actaeus by Cecrops,. and Cranaus by Amphictyon. In the 
Argolic list Phoroneus the autochthon is succeeded by his 
^ Pans* I. 39. 6. ^ id^ vm 1, ^ sqq. 
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daughter's son Argus. Danaus' claim to Argolis is through 
his ancestress lo, and Danaus himself is succeeded by his 
daughters consort Lynceus. Finally Acrisiiis is succeeded 
by his daughter s son Perseus. In the Sicyonic catalogue 
Leucippus was succeeded by his daughter's son Peratus, who 
was begotten by Poseidon. Orthopolis was succeeded by 
Coronus, son of his daughter by Apollo. Lamedon was suc- 
ceeded by his daughter’s husband Sicyon of Attica, who had 
married Lamedon's daughter Zeuxippe. Sicyon was succeeded 
by his daughter's son Polybus. Finally, the legend of Leucas 
furnished us with another' example of an autochthon being 
succeeded by his daughter's son. Again, the royal house of 
Arcadia has shown us a good example of a chief succeeded 
by his sister's son. But as succession of sisters' sons to their 
uncles is a recognized concomitant of female kinship among 
modern races, this class of evidence points clearly to the 
existence of kinship through females in ancient Arcadia. 
For, even if Nyctimus had no sons of his own, his numerous 
brothers and their sons would have furnished many agnate 
heirs, if agnation had been the rule. 

We must however briefly discuss the cases where kings are 
succeeded either by their daughters’ sons or by their daughters’ 
husbands. The instances cited (which could be largely 
augmented) are too numerous to be explained simply on the 
hypothesis that the king had no sons. Such a frequent defi- 
ciency of male issue was not likely to occur in the case of 
ancient kings. Thus Lycaon and Teleboas were credited with 
fifty and twenty-two sons respectively. But the succession of 
the daughter’s husband or son means more than this, for it 
would imply that the king in each case had neither any surviv- 
ing brothers nor any surviving brothers’ sons, a very unlikely 
circumstance. On the other hand, female succession offers an 
obvious solution for this difficulty. The daughter is in each case 
the real heir, whilst her consort becomes both her prime minister 
and war-chief. But it may be said that if this was so she suc- 
ceeded her mother and not her father. Yet this is exactly 
what really did occur, for her father only held sway by virtue 
of his being the husband of the chief of the state. Manifold 
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examples of this practice could be cited from modern barbaric 
and savage communities. Thus among the black tribes of 
Londa, where female succession is the rule, the headship of each 
community is commonly vested in a woman, whose husband 
acts as her commander of the forces. But the royal family 
amongst the Hovas of Madagascar presents us with the best 
known example. The succession was through women, and the 
sovereign was always a queen whose consort was her prime 
minister and commander-in-chief. We may therefore infer that 
the Attic legends which represent Granaus and Actaeus as 
succeeded by their daughters’ husbands have a solid backing of 
truth. In such communities the king is merely the guardian of 
the queen and her children ; it may be only however until she 
has a son sufficiently grown to take the command in war. On 
the death of the queen the succession devolves to her daughter, 
whose husband becomes the new war-chief: in what appears 
to be a later stage, the queen is succeeded by her son or sons in 
succession to each other, but the last survivor of these is not 
succeeded by his own but by his sister’s son, as in the case 
of Nyctimus and Areas. Finally we may conclude that the 
many examples of kings being succeeded either by their 
daughters’ husbands, or by their daughters’ sons, or by their 
sisters’ sons strongly corroborate the evidence already adduced 
for the existence of the rule of female kinship amongst the 
aboriginal people of Greece. 

As the mate of the queen is both her general and chief 
counsellor, it is of the utmost importance to the community 
that the bravest and sagest man available should be selected. 
Nor is such a choice restricted to men of her own community, 
for a valiant stranger was often chosen. Thus when Erech- 
theus, king of Athens, was hard pressed, he is represented as 
calling Xu thus the Achean to his aid and giving him his 
daughter Oreusa in marriage. Xuthus by marrying the heiress 
thus becomes practically king of Attica. Nor is this a mere 
isolated instance of this principle. Many other examples can 
be cited, not only from Greece, but from all parts of the world, 
and at various epochs. Thus Pelops became master of Elis by 
marrying Hippodamia, the daughter of Oenoma us and Menelaus 
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obtained Sparta by winning Helen the daughter of Tyndareos 
(p. 107X But in the cases just cited, though the legal claim 
of the Achean chiefs to the throne was through their queens, 
yet as they came of a race which, as we have shown, had male 
succession, they established the same principle in Peloponnesus. 

It is obviously of great importance to the tribe to secure a 
most valiant man as consort for the female chief, for he will 
take the command in war in a community where the succession 
passes from mother to daughter, whilst in the more advanced 
system when sons inherit through their mothers the royal mate 
will be the progenitor of the future chief or chiefs, as in the 
case of Ashanti, where, to secure a vigorous royal line, it was 
customary (p, 48) to allow ^the women of the royal family to 
intrigue freely with any man of notable physique or courage. 

The Swayamvara. 

In the first of the two stages just mentioned the readiest 
means of securing the strongest and bravest consort for the 
chieftainess was to make the heiress the prize of a grand 
contest. This institution known in India as the swayam- 
vara (' self-choosing ') can be abundantly illustrated from many 
countries and epochs. In most cases however the girl is not 
allowed to choose her mate, but her father holds a competition 
in feats of arms, to which come all the aspirant young chiefs, 
the damsel and her kingdom being the prize for him who excels 
his compeers. 

In the Mahabharata^ the great Hindu epic, the chequered 
fortunes of the Pandava princes form a principal theme. 
These heroes were the five sons of Pandu, Hhe Pale.' Pandu 
belonged to the great line of Paurava kings, and he married 
Kunti, the daughter of Sura, who was of the Yadava line, and 
ruled over the Sura-senas. She bore to Pandu three sons, who 
were said to have been really engendered by Indra. A second 
wife bore to Pandu two other sons, who were said to be the 
progeny of the Agvins. Kunti treated her two stepsons kindly. 
It came to pass that Drupada, king of Panchala, proclaimed a 
swayamvara for the hand of his daughter Draupadi, who, though 
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very dark, was comely. Her father having determined to 
allow her to exercise her own choice, princes gathered from all 
parts to seek both bride and realm, and a mighty joust ensued, 
At last Arjuna, 'the White,’ the eldest of the sons of Pandii, 
'the Pale/ bore off the prize by his passing skill in archery. 
Then the five brothers returned home and told Kunti that they 
had won a great guerdon, and asked her what they should do 
with it. She replied that, as they had ever shared' everything, 
so let them share their prize also. This placed them in a sore 
perplexity, and they knew not what to do until the sage Vyasa 
bade them have Draupadi as their common wife, since fate 
had so decreed. She spent two days in the dwelling of each 
brother, none of the others during that time entering the 
house where she lodged. 

Pandu, 'the Pale/ is one of the fair-complexioned Aryans 
from the Himalaya, whither he returned to die. He plays the 
same part in India as the Acheans in Greece. As Pelops of 
the ivory shoulder married Hippodamia, daughter of Oeno- 
maus ; as the fair-haired Menelaus wedded Helen, daughter of 
Tyndareos ; Tydeus the daughter of Adrastus, and Xuthus 
Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus; so in India the fair-com- 
plexioned warriors of the north are seen winning the heiresses 
and kingdoms of the older race. The light complexion of 
Pandu and of Arjuna, and the emphasis laid on the dark 
skin of Draupadi, the daughter of the king of Panchala, 
indicate that the story is an echo of the Aryan conquest of 
the native non- Aryan races of Hindustan. Nevertheless, just 
as a miraculous cause was assigned for the whiteness of Pelops’ 
sl\oulderb similarly Pandu’s fair skin was ascribed to a 

^ Pindar {01, l. 26 : iiret viv Kadapov 'K4^TfjTOt iXi^avri (paldipiov 

<S/Mov KGKadpL^j'ov) held that Pelops’ ivory shoulder was congenital, though he 
knows of, and scouts as impious, the legend of the piece being taken out of the 
babe’s shoulder at the cannibal feast given to the gods by Tantalus. As Pindar 
is our oldest source, his version is to be preferred, and it is in accord with the 
story of Pandu, Tet Mr P. M. Cornford {Cambridge Review, 1911, p. 300) [in 
Miss Harrison’s 1912, pp. 212 — 209] rejects the whole story of Pelops 

as a hero whose cult was a main feature at Olympia (Pindar, 01, i. passim). He 
lies (in his tomb, the Pelopion) by the stream of Alpheus, and hath a share in 
the glorious blood-offerings, and beholdeth from afar the racings in the courses 
of Pelops. Mr Cornford maintains that such heroic cults had no real human 
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sudden fright which befell his mother at the moment of his 
conception. Yet its true explanation lies in the fact that 
the Aryans from the Himalaya were much fairer in hue than 
the aboriginal races of India. Panda ultimatelj" returned to the 
Himalaya and died there, and thither too, after the great battle, 
went Draupadi; there too retired the surviving sons of Panda, 
and there they died. 

To the sons of Panda the idea of even the limited form of 
polyandry under which brothers have a wife in common was 
plainly most repugnant. As Vyasa the sage is represented as 
recommending this practice to the Panda va princes, and as the 
existence of polyandry of the limited type, where brothers share 
a wife as amongst the aboriginal Britons, can be fully proved 
for tribes which belong to the indigenous races of Hindustan, 
we may reasonably conclude that, whilst polyandry was viewed 
with abhorrence by the fair-skinned Aryan invaders of India, 
it was general among the aboriginal population of the Peninsula. 

Thus, speaking of the Todas, who dwell in the Nilgiri Hills 
of southern India, Dr W. H. Eivers writes : The most 
characteristic feature of the social organisation of the Todas is 
the institution of fraternal polyandry.'’ The Nairs of Malabar, 
he adds, have given their name to a wider form of the same 
practice, but in recent times at least there seems little proof 
for this, although beyond doubt the existence of fraternal 
polyandry was proved before the Malabar Marriage Commission 

substrate, but grew out of some cult or ceremony. He sees in the story of 
Pelops’ shoulder and the cannibal feast an initiation ceremony by which the 
individual underwent a rebirth. This he props up with the legend of the race 
of the Idaean Dactyls at Olympia given by Pausanias (v. 7. 6), a myth of such 
late origin that Pausanias himself scouts it (viii. 2. 2). From this he derives the 
Olympic games, regarding them as a Spring vegetation ceremony, in spite of the 
fact that they were held at Midsummer. As a cult must start by having some 
object of adoration, it is contrary to experience both in the ancient and in the 
modern world for a hero to be evolved out of a bundle of rites. His view there- 
fore assumes a principle contrary to all the known facts, and is supported by 
the very uncritical proceeding of rejecting the statement respecting the Olympic 
games given by Pindar, who regularly frequented them in the first part of the 
fifth century b.c., in favour of a local legend which itsrelater Pausanias treats 
with contempt. For a full discussion of the views of Mr Cornford and Mr A. B. 
Cook on the origin of the Olympic games, cf. Ridgeway, T/ie Dramas and 
Dramatic Dances of non-European Maces (1915), pp. 52 $qq^ 
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(1891). For one witness stated that formerly polyandry was 
very prevalent in South Malabar, and that it was still the 
practice for a woman of the Kammalar or artisan caste to 
have five or six brothers as husbands, and that he bad known a 
woman in Calicut, who was the wife of five brothers, spending 
a month at a time with each. Another witness stated that 
polyandry existed also in some part of Cochin, whilst yet 
another said that amongst the Tiyans of North Malabar it was 
the custom for one man to marry a girl for the brothers of the 
family. One of the names for marriage in Malabar is uzham 
porukka, which probably means 'marriage by turns^’. Finally, 
the Kanisans or astrologers of Malabar proudly point out that, 
like the Pandava princes, they used formerly to have one wife 
in common for several brothers, and that the custom is still 
observed by some h” 

As is well known, the Tibetans have a still more limited 
form of polyandry in which the eldest brother who succeeds to 
the family inheritance shares his wife with his next two 
brothers. But the latter are only minor husbands, for when 
the eldest brother is at home his stick or winter boots are 
placed outside the door as a warning that his brother-husbands 
are not to enter. In case of the death of the eldest brother, the 
wife can divorce the other two by a very simple process. She 
ties a thread to the finger of the dead man, and fastening the 
other end to herself she then snaps it, thereby breaking the 
bond that links her to him and to his two younger brothers, 
who are divorced by this act. The offspring of these marriages 
address all three husbands as father. In case there is no son 
in a family the eldest daughter inherits the property, has 
complete independence of choice and, unlike the Attic and 
Gortyn heiresses, can marry whom she pleases. Her husband is 
called a magpa. He is a younger son who has three brothers 
older than himself, and has neither a share in the family 
property nor in the family wife. The heiress who selects him 
as hQT magpa can divorce him at her pleasure and choose a 
fresh mate. The usual practice is that the lady assuages the 
anguish of the repudiated magpa by the gift of a sheep. On 
1 W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas (1906), pp. 698--9. 
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the other hand, the magpa od^xmoi divorce his wife except 
for some gross misconducts This Tibetan custom of the 
heiress choosing whom she pleases throws much light on the 
swdyamvara of Draupadi, To the practice of placing the stick 
or the boots outside the door curious parallels can be adduced 
from ancient authors. Thus Herodotus^ tells us that, although 
amongst the Massagetae each man had a wife, there was general 
promiscuity, and that when any man was inside any particular 
woman's w^aggon he hung up his quiver outside, and that was 
quite sufScient to warn any other man from entering. Although 
the brief words of Herodotus impute general promiscuity to the 
Massagetae, they, like the other peoples just mentioned, may 
have practised only fraternal polyandry. That they were ruled 
by female sovereigns is proved by the fact that in their great 
and victorious struggle with Cyrus the fierce Tomyris was their 
queen 'I 

Later on we shall cite in full a passage from Strabo 
relating to South Arabia, where the marriage system was 
analogous to that of Tibet. When any of the brother husbands 
was with the common wife, he placed his staff in front of 
the door. 

That the swdyamvara of Draupadi was not an isolated 
incident, but merely a single example of an institution common 
in India, is demonstrated by the fact that the Hindus, who, 
like the rest of mankind, in their Beast Fables ascribe to 
the animal kingdom all the institutions and ideas of human 
society, represent the Golden Goose (the king of the birds) 
as holding a swd>yamvara like the king of Panchala: “The 
royal Golden Goose had a daughter, a young goose most 
beautiful to behold ; and he gave her her choice of a husband." 
Having given her the right to choose, he called together all 
the birds in the Himalaya region. Birds of all sorts flocked 
together, and the fair gosling, her eye being taken with the 
peacock's bright neck and many-coloured tail, selected him to 
be her husband. The peacock so overflowed with delight 
that in breach of all modesty he began to spread his wings 
1 E. E. Knight, Where Three Empires meet (1893), pp. 138 
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and dance in the midst of the vast assembly, and in dancing 
exposed himself. Then the royal Golden Goose was shocked, and 
he said, “This fellow has neither modesty in heart, nor decency 
in his outward behaviour. I shall not give my daughter to 
him.'’ Then the king bestowed his daughter on a young goose, 
his nephewl But in all ages and countries mankind in their 
beast tales attribute their own thoughts, customs and habits to 
the animals, and never vice versa. No better example can be 
found than in a South Nigerian folk-tale^ which relates how 
the hare when caught by the tortoise in an attempt to steal the 
king’s (the elephants) meat was haled before the latter, as 
judge, who ordered him to pay a large number of brass rods 
and told him that if they were not forthcoming he would be 
killed and his mother and sister with him. But as this brass 
rod currency (made at Birmingham of ordinary stair rod brass) 
is of comparatively recent introduction^ and its use in paying 
fines cannot be earlier, we have here the principle of reading 
human life into beast life in full operation. But to this point 
we must soon revert. 

Greece affords a ready parallel to the swayamvara of Drau- 
padi. Tjmdareos, the king of Sparta, had two daughters, 
Helen and Clytemnestra, and two sons, Castor and Pollux. 
Clytemnestra married Agamemnon, whilst Tyndareos invited 
all the young bloods of Greece to come to seek the hand of 
Helen and the land of Lacedaemon. Tyndareos bound the 
suitors by an oath that they would abide by the choice and 
sustain the rights of the successful suitor to Helen. The 
Achean Menelaus won the bride, and became lord of Sparta. 
Yet, according to the Iliad, Castor and Pollux were both alive, 
not only at the time of Helen’s swdyamvara but even when 
she fled with Paris. Thus, as she stood on the wall of Troy 
pointing out to Priam the various Achean captains, she looked 
in vain for her two brothers, for the land that gave them birth 

1 BuddMst Birth-Stories (translated by T. W. Rhys Davids), vol. i. pp. 

See also B. W. Macan’s Herod, Bks. iv-— vi. vol. ii. pp, 304—5 (App. xiv). 

^ B. Dayrell, Xhom Folk Stories from Southern Nigeria, 0 (Royal Anthrop. 
Institute, ‘Occasional JPapers,’ No. 3, 1913). 

^ Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, pp. 41 — 2. 
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had long since clasped them to her breast^ Plainly then it was 
not because male issue had failed Tyndareos, but rather because 
the female succession was the rule among the Pelasgians. The 
wooing of Helen and the fact that he who won her became 
lord of Lacedaemon point clearly to the existence of the rule of 
female succession in the ancient house of Sparta. As Aijuna 
the White, son of Panda the Pale, won Draupadi, the dark 
princess of Panchala, so the fair-haired Achean Menelaus was 
chosen to be the mate of Helen, the heiress of the ancient 
house of Lacedaemon. 

Nor is this an isolated instance of the swdyamvara in Greek 
legend. Pindar^ recounts that Antaeus, the Libyan king of 
Irasa, had heard how sometime Danaus at Argos had devised 
for his forty and eight maiden daughters, ere mid-day was upon 
thern, a wedding of utmost speed — for he straightway set the 
whole company at the race-course end, and bade determine by 
a foot-race which maiden each hero should have, of all the 
suitors that had come.’’ The Libyan king in like fashion chose 
a bridegroom for his daughter : — “ for love of a Libyan woman 
there went up suitors to the city of Irasa to wno Antaios’ lovely- 
haired daughter of great renown; whom many chiefs of men, 
her kinsmen, sought to wed, and many strangers also ; for the 
beauty of her was marvellous, and they were fain to cull the 
fruit whereto her gold-crowned youth had bloomed.” Her 
father then set the damsel at the line, splendidly arrayed, “ to 
be the goal and prize, and proclaimed in the midst that he 
should lead her hence to be his bride, who, dashing to the front, 
should first touch the robe she wore. Thereon Alexidamos, 
when that he had sped through the swift course, took by her 
hand the noble maiden, and led her through the troops of Nomad 
horsemen. Many the leaves and wreaths they showered on 
him.” Thus the Greek stranger won the native princess and 
doubtless too her land, if we may judge from the beautiful story 
of the founding of Massalia. There is thus clear evidence that 
succession through women was once the rule not only among 

^ IL in. 243: roits 3’ ^pvor^f'oos ata 

ip AcLKedalfAovi aWi, ip Trarpidt. 'yalip* 

“ Pyth. IX. 103 (Myers’s trans.). 
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the pre-Acheaii population of Greece, but also amongst the 
Libyan tribes, whose descendants still retain in their customs 
indications of that practice (p. ‘73). The Greek Alexidamus 
had secured the Libyan maiden and her throne, just as 
Menelaiis had acquired Lacedaemon as the spouse of Helen. 

Greek history of a later time relates how Massalia was won 
for the Phoceans by a swayamvara, Euxenus, one of the 
Phoceans who used to trade to Massalia, became the guest-friend 
of Nanus, the native chief Euxenus once happened to arrive 
just as the chief was going to hold his daughter’s nuptials, and 
was invited to the feast. After dinner the girl was to enter 
and present a cup of wine to whichever of her suitors she 
pleased, and the recipient was to be her bridegroom. The 
girl, whose name was Petta, on entering, whether by chance 
or by design, gave the cup to Euxenus. Her father held that 
she had made her choice under divine guidance, and gave 
her in marriage to Euxenus, who changed his wife’s name to 
Aristoxene. “ Down to this dsiy there is at Massalia a family 
called Protiadae, who are the descendants of this woman,” 
They took their name from Protus, the son born to Euxenus 
and Aristoxene^ This story given on the authority of 
Aristotle has every mark of truth, and in several respects is 
closely paralleled by the English settlement of Virginia. For, 
to use the words of Captain John Smith, the real founder and 
first president of that colony^, *‘in the utmost of many ex- 
tremities that blessed Pocahontas, the great King’s daughter of 
Virginia, oft saved” his life, sustained with food the starving 
colonists of Jamestown, and by her marriage with Master John 
Rolfe became the ancestress of some of the best families of 
Virginia. Petta seems to have carried the chieftainship with 
her, as by this marriage the Phoceans got possession of the 
site of Massalia. But as she was a Ligyan, it follows that the 
Ligyans (Ligurians) like their Iberian neighbours had the rule 
of female kinship. 

The Sarmatians may have had the same practice, as we learn 

^ Aristotle, Pol, of Massalia (Athen. xiii. 576 a). 

^ The Works of Captain John Smith of Willoughhy hy Alford^ Lincolnshire 
(Arber’s edition, 1884), pp. 276, etc. 
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from the story of Zariadres and Odatis. The latter was the 
daughter of the Sarmatian king Omartes. Zariadres, the ruler 
of the contiguous region, . desired to wed her, but her father 
rejected his suit, on the ground that he himself had no male 
children, and wished to marry her to one of his own family, 
although it is nowhere stated that the kingdom was to pass with 
her. Presently he invited all his kinsmen and friends to his 
daughters nuptials, without mentioning the bridegroom. When 
the revelry was at its height Omartes called Odatis, and bade 
her take a golden cup and mix wine in it. This done she was 
to re-enter and present it to whom she pleased. As she was 
mixing it outside, Zariadres ' arrived in disguise, whereupon she 
gave him the cup, and ran away with liiiiP. We have already 
seen on the authority of Tacitus that the tribes of Germany 
who were the neighbours of the Sarmatians had been debased 
by intercourse and intermarriage with the latter people (p. 27 ). 
It is therefore significant to find the succession to the Sarmatian 
sceptre apparently though not certainly passing through a 
woman, and her spouse being chosen by the siowywmmrcL It 
may not have been through any lack of male issue that 
Omartes refused his daughter to Zariadres, but rather because 
female succession was the rule of his race. He naturally 
desired that she should choose one of her own relations in 
order that the sovereign power might remain in the hands of a 
male of his own family®. If, on the other hand, the Sarmatian 
succession was through males, Omartes having but this one 
child would naturally prefer that she should wed a relative 
rather than a foreigner, especially if that relative was likely to 
be his successor, since in that case his own descendants through 
Odatis might continue to enjoy the chieftainship. 

But the admirable account of the Sarmatians and their 
womenkind left us by Herodotus® five centuries before Tacitus, 
makes the second alternative the more likely: ''The}?' ride a 
hunting with their men or without them and go to war and 
wear the same dress as the men; in regard to marriage no 

1 Athen. xiii. 575 a. 

^ fjdeXe ykp aMjv dovvai rwv irepl avrdv olKeibjv (Atlien. loc, cit,), 

a IV. 116. 
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virgiE weds until she has slain a man of the enemy, and some 
of them grow old and die unmarried because they cannot fulfil 
the law.'' The part taken by them in war and in the chase 
recalls the description given of the German women by Tacitus^. 
But unfortunately Herodotus has given us nothing decisive as 
regards their law of succession, as he has done in the case of the 
Scyths, who were their next neighbours. There seems no doubt 
that the Scyths had succession through males not only in the 
royal house, but amongst the ordinary people. For if the king 
put to death a shaman whose predictions had proved false, he 
also put to death all his male children I It is most unlikely 
that such would have been the practice unless descent was 
reckoned through males and not through females, Herodotus 
also tells us that the Greeks ascribed to the Scyths the custom 
that each man married a wife, and the wives were common to 
all, but this he denies and explicitly declares it to be the 
practice of the Massagetae^. It is however not impossible that 
the Scyths once had such a custom, or at least some form of 
polyandry and matrilinear succession, but that when they 
became a master race, like the Turks, they asserted control 
over their women and at the same time adopted male succession, 
just as was the case in Athens. Dr Minns ^ points out that the 
chief difference between the Scyths and the Sarmatians was in 
the position of the women, and that among the former they were 
apparently entirely subject to the men and were kept in the 
waggons to such an extent that, as Hippocrates says, their 
health suffered from want of exercise.” '‘We must," he pro- 
ceeds, regard the confined condition of women amongst the 
Scyths as exceptional, due to the position of all women being 
assimilated to that of those captured from conquered tribes, 
this being possible because the exceptional wealth of the leading 
men among the Scyths enabled them as members of a dominant 
aristocracy to afford the luxury of exempting their women from 
work, and so to establish a kind of purdah system even in the 
face of nomad conditions, which are naturally unfavourable to 
seclusion." ■ 


^ Germ. 17 sq. 
I. 216. 


2 Herod, iv. 69. 

^ Scythians and Greehs, p. 84. 
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The Massagetae, like the Scyths, were waggon-dwellers, but 
their social life, as we have seen (p, 106 ), went to the opposite 
extreme: “Each man marries a wife, but the wives are common 
to all There when a man desires a woman he hangs his quiver 
before her waggon and has intercourse with her, none hinder- 
ing I” Strange as is this statement, in view of the modern 
Tibetan practice (p. 105) as well as a similar story from Arabia 
(p. 121), it would lead us to believe that the Massagetae had at 
least some form of polyandry, more or less restricted, whilst the 
fact that they were ruled by the famous queen Tomyris^, when 
Cyrus attempted to conquer them, would, in face of what we 
have learned elsewhere, indicate that succession was matrilinear 
in the royal house and therefore probably the same amongst 
the people. 

In the story of Cleisthenes, the despot of Sicyon, we have a 
notable survival of the sivayamvara in classical Greece itself. 
Cleisthenes had proclamation made at the Olympic games that 
whoever among the Greeks deemed himself worthy to marry 
his daughter Agariste was to come within sixty days to 
Sicyon. So all the gallants of Hellas flocked thither, where 
Cleisthenes had a race-course and a palaestra ready to test 
their powers. Eventually the two Athenian suitors, Megacles 
and Hippocleides, found most favour with Cleisthenes, and of 
these Hippocleides seemed likely to be declared the winner, 
until on the final day of the contest, becoming unduly exhila- 
rated at the banquet, he danced in a very unseemly fashion, 
finally even standing on his head. Cleisthenes, enraged at his 
lack of propriety, said, “ Hippocleides, you have danced yourself 
out of your marriage.” To which the tipsy offender replied, 
“Hippocleides doesn't careV Now as the Sicyonians, who 

1 Herod, i. 216. ^ 205. 

3 Herod, vi. 129. The critics have now declared that Herodotus has attached 
to the marriage of Agariste an incident derived from the Jataka of the Dancing 
Peacock already noticed (p. 106). Mr Arnold C. Taylor pointed out the paral- 
lelism between the story of the Dancing Peacock and the marriage of Agariste 
to Dr E. W. Macan, Master of University College, Oxford, and the latter has 
endeavoured to show that, while the historical character of Agariste and her 
marriage with Megacles the Alomaeonid is undoubted, the Greeks had attached 
to it an incident derived from the Indian tale. Dr G. E. Hill {Handbook of 
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were part of the aboriginal population of Argolis, had (circa 
676 B.c.) under the leadership of Orthagoras, the ancestor of 
Cleisthenes, expelled the Dorians, and as in the case of Helen 
we found proof of the succession through females in the pre- 
Aehean royal family at Sparta, we need not be surprised at the 
survival of the same practice in such a stronghold of the older 
race as Sicyon. 

Finallyj in the story of the contest in archery proposed by 

GreehandRomanCoins,^. 6, n. 3) follows Dr Macan, but goes further and declares 
dogmatically that this passage of Herodotus (in which Pheidon of Argos is also 
mentioned) is ‘' valueless as regards his date. The story of Agariste’s suitors is 
only a Greek version of the Indian story of the shameless dancing peacock, and 
the personages are introduced regardless of chronology.” 

Dr Macan (Herod. Bks. iv~.vi. App. XIV. pp. 307— 11) dismisses the notion 

“that the two stories have absolutely no connection with each other at all” as, 
“not worth discussing,” but he concludes “that the fabulous element in the 
Herodotean story is derived neither directly nor indirectly from the JdtahattM^ 
vannmid, but from an earlier and remoter source. The fable of the dancing 
peacock is presumably far older than the Buddhist Birth-story in which it is 
incorporated. But the close resemblance between the Indian fable and the 
Athenian story seems to show that the fable must originally have reached the 
Greek world in very much the same form as that in which it is now to be read,” 
etc. But I cannot see how the proverb ‘ Hippocleides doesn’t care ’ could have 
arisen without the occurrence of some such faux pas as that related by Herodo- 
tus. As soon as it is realized that the swdyamvara was as much a Greek as an 
Indian institution, it seems rash to assume that the one story was borrowed 
from the other, especially as Dr Macan admits that it is not borrowed either 
directly or indirectly from the Indian form known to us. Unless it be denied 
that Greek suitors ever injured their future prospects by inopportune vanity 
and over-exhilaration, the argument for the borrowing of the Indian story has 
l^ractically no foundation. Nor can I see why, supposing there has been 
borrowing, the story of Hippocleides should not have found its way to India. It 
has been shown above (p. 107) that men ascribed their own ideas, habits and 
institutions to beasts and not vice versa. It is therefore reasonable to hold that, 
if there was a borrowing at all, which is not so certain as Dr Macan thinks, the 
Hindu beast version is more likely to have been borrowed from a Greek human 
story than the contrary process. In any case we must dismiss Dr Hill’s whole- 
sale condemnation of the story of Agariste’s wooing, which was only a desperate 
attempt to discredit on the basis of a parenthetic remark by Herodotus the well 
attested date of 747 b.c. for Pheidon, as his only hope of maintaining the out- 
of-date assumption, for it is nothing more, that coinage only began with Gyges, 
king of Lydia {c. 680 — 660 B.c.),i.e. some 70 years later than Pheidon. But no 
ancient writer attributes the invention to Gyges, whilst there are now good 
reasons for putting the beginning of that art about 800 b.c. (Eidgeway, Cambridge 
Companion to Greek Stud. p. 538). 

R. II. 
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Penelope to the suitors, when all hope of deferring her marriage 
was gone, we have what is practically the principle of the siuay- 
amvara. She is to be the wife of him amongst the wooers who 
can string the bow of Odysseus and shoot an arrow through the 
apertures of twelve axes set up in a row. But whilst we have 
the same principle, the result was to be very diiferent from 
that in the case of Helen or any other of the heroines lately 
mentioned. Penelope does not bring with her the house and 
wealth of Odysseus to her new husband. On the contrary, 
Telemachus wishes that she was married in order that he might 
be able to enjoy his patrimony without any further molestation 
from the suitors who had so long battened on the swine and 
goats of Odysseus and wasted his substance. The inference 
clearly is that Odysseus did not obtain his rights to Ithaca 
through Penelope, for in that case her second husband would 
have succeeded to the inheritance in virtue of his wife, but 
it is clear that Odysseus was the owner of the inheritance 
himself, and therefore it passed to his son, and that the second 
husband of Penelope would have had no claim to the property 
of Odysseus. Here then is another confirmation of the doctrine 
that with the Acheans succession was through males and not 
through females. 

But according to a local Spartan story given by Pausanias^ 
though unknown to Homer and the older literature, the con- 
test with the bow at Ithaca was not the first competition 
for the hand of Penelope; “They say that Icarius set the 
wooers of Penelope to run a race. Of course Odysseus won • 
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other wooers came, and had run another race/’ In another 
passage Pausanias^ relates that After Icarius had given 
Penelope in marriage to Odysseus, he tried to induce his 
son-in-law to take up his abode in Lacedaemon. Failing in 
the attempt he next besought his daughter to stay behind, 
and when she was setting out for Ithaca, he followed the 
chariot entreating her, Odysseus endured this for some time, 
but at last he told Penelope that she must either follow 
him freely, or, if she liked her father better, go back to 
Lacedaemon.” 

This tale, late though its authority maybe, is not without 
significance. No doubt according to the aboriginal custom the 
winner of the chieftain’s daughter ought to have settled at her 
home and succeeded to the inheritance, as was actually done by 
the Achean prince Menelaus, who, being a younger son of Atreus 
and therefore not the successor to the throne of Mycenae, 
followed the practice of the Pelasgic folk and thus became 
king of Sparta after he had won Helen at her swayamvam. 
But Odysseus refused to stay in Lacedaemon, for by the Achean 
custom he was to succeed to his own father Laertes at Ithaca, 
and he accordingly brought his bride to his own home as was 
the practice in all historical time amongst the Celts of upper 
Europe. There is therefore as great a divergence between pre- 
Achean Lacedaemon and Achean Ithaca in the law of inherit- 
ance as there is in the morals of Helen and Penelope. 

At this point it will be desirable to discuss certain legends, 
which represent kings who, instead of holding swayamvaras for 
the disposal of their daughters’ hands, take the greatest pains 
to keep them from marrying or having children. Thus Acrisius 
shut up his daughter Danae in a bronze tower in order to avert 
the fulfilment of an oracle which declared that he himself would 
meet his death at the hands of Danae’s offspring^ Baffled by 
Zeus in his attempt to keep his daughter childless, Acrisius 
cast forth on the waters the mother and the child Perseus, 
who in time returned to Argos, and reigned in splendour at 
Mycenae (voL i. p. 108). To the same class belongs the story 

2 Hor. (7/ III. 16; Apoll. II. 4, 1. 


1 III. 20. 10. 
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of Oenomans, king of Pisa, who, warned by an oracle that one 
of the sons of his daughter Hippodamia would prove his bane, 
refused to give her to any man, except to him ivho could 
overcome him in a chariot-race; the unsuccessful suitor for- 
feiting his life. Each in turn drove off with Hippodamia in his 
chariot and was then pursued by Oenomaus. In this way the 
latter had despatched twelve suitors, nailed up their heads on 
his house, and buried the bodies of the hapless victims 
under a great barrow. Pelops, by bribing Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Oenomaus, secured an easy victory, and the 
hand and realm of Hippodamia \ This story formed the 
subject of the famous sculptures by Paeonius which adorned 
the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. Again, 
Aleus, king of Arcadia, was so enraged on discovering that his 
daughter Auge was with child by Heracles, that he had her and 
the babe, Telephus, put into a chest and cast into the sea^. 

As we saw that under a system of female succession the 
king only reigns by virtue of being the queen’s consort, in case 
of the queens death before a daughter is of marriageable age 
he would still continue to act as her guardian, but on the 
marriage of his daughter the latter’s husband becomes forth- 
with the new king-consort, and naturally would wish to exercise 
the power hitherto wielded by his father-in-law. In communi- 
ties where the queen is succeeded by her son, the king-consort’s 
tenure of power only lasts until his son is of age to rule. The 
king-consort is thus brought into direct rivalry with either 
his daughter’s husband or his daughter’s son. How dangerous 
a daughter’s husband could be to the reigning monarch is 
demonstrated by the story of the murder of Servius Tullius 
by his daughter and her husband Tarquin. But what is more 
to the point, the early history of Attica supplies us wuth a 
good instance of the same principle, for we saw above that 
Cranaus was deposed and succeeded by Amphictyon, his 
daughter’s husband. 

Whilst it might be said that Acrisius and Oenomaus had 
no other children save daughters, the same is not true of 

1 Paias. V. 1. 6; v. 10. 6; v. 17. 7; vm. 14. 11 ; Apoll. Epii. ii. 4. 

2 Pans. VIII. 4. 9, etc. 
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Aleus, for he is reported to have had three sons as well as 
his daughter Auge. If descent passed through males, Aiige’s 
intrigue would have made little matter, as her offspring would 
not inherit. If, on the other hand, female kinship was the 
rule in Arcadia, as we have already seen clearly set out in the 
case of Nyctimus who was succeeded by his sister’s son Areas, 
the anger of Aleus against his daughter is at once explained. 
It must also be borne in mind that, because we hear of 
Arcadian kings being succeeded by their sons, it does not at all 
follow that the sons inherited from their fathers, for it is quite 
possible that their claim to rule was derived from the mother, 
whose husband may usually have been a man of the royal 
family. Aleus may have desired to marry Aiige within the 
chieftain clan, as was the practice of the Bacchiadae of Corinth 
with respect to their daughters save in the case of the mother 
of Cypselus. We can now understand the meaning of these 
legends, and we are thus able to draw from them a further 
proof of the existence of the rule of succession through females 
among the Pelasgians of Attica and Peloponnesus. 

There is another class of marriage which occurs occasionally 
in the oldest Greek legends. This is the case where a girl is 
married by her uncle. Thus in the royal Minyan family of 
lolcus, Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, after bearing offspring 
to Poseidon was wedded to Cretheus, her father’s brother by 
the same mother (p. 3). The chieftain line of the Phaeacians 
furnishes a parallel case^ Alcinous was married to Arete, 
daughter of his brother Ehexenor. Arete is her glorious 
name and she is from the same parents as king Alcinous.” 
Poseidon the Earth-shaker and Periboea, youngest daughter of 
Eurymedon, king of the giants, were the parents of Nausithous. 
He begat Ehexenor and Alcinous. The former, before he had 
a son, was smitten by Apollo of the Silver Bow, leaving in his 
halls only one child, Arete, and her Alcinous took to wife. 

I have already (Introduction) ^ dealt with the theories of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Cauer and Bethe, of which Pro- 
fessor G. G. Murray is the chief exponent in this country, and 
^ Od. VII. 54 sqq, 

[This Introduction was never written. See Preface, p. ii.] 
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to bolster Tip which be devised his ‘ Expurgation ^ theory, in 
which he maintains that the Iliad and the Odyssey are but mere 
patchworks completed from old nuclei in the eighth century 
B.G., by the Ionian Greeks, and that in the following centuries 
the same lonians purged the poems from everything that 
savoured of cruelty and vice. But as Professor Murray and the 
late Principal Burrows relied on the genealogy of Alcinous and 
Arete as the main piece of evidence for this theory of the 
Odyssey, I must here deal briefly with their view. Professor 
Murrayh after having given what he considered proofs of his 
theory for the Iliad, with which I have already dealt, proceeds : 
“ Closely akin to this is the spirit in which our present text of 
the Odyssey treats of the marriage of Alcinous and Arete, the 
king and queen of the Phaeacians. ‘Her name was Arete and 
she was born of the self-same parents that begat king Alcinous.' 
Exactly ; Hesiod too, the scholia tell us, made the royal pair 
brother and sister. There are abundant instances of that sort of 
marriage in the royal houses of ancient divine kings. The 
royal blood was too superhuman to make it desirable for the 
king to wed any one lower than his own sister. Hera her- 
self was sister and spouse of Zeus. The Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies after them made a practice of having their sisters for 
queens.... Such a queen was doubly august. Arete, we are told, 
‘was honoured as no mortal woman is honoured in these days, 
of all who hold their houses under a husband's rule.' She was 
hailed like a god when she went abroad. This is the genuine 
language of the Saga, and we know how to understand it. But 
in classical Greece there had arisen a spirit to which such a 
union was ‘ unholy,' incestum. And as we read on in the 
Odyssey, we find a genealogy inserted which in somewhat con- 
fused language, explains that when the Saga said ‘parents' 
{roKrjcav), it only meant ‘ ancestors,’ and when it said that 
Alcinous’ brother Rhexenor died ‘childless' {amupov) it only 
meant ‘without male child’! Arete was really the daughter of 
the said brother. It was only a marriage between uncle and niece.” 

In face of the evidence already given respecting the royal 
families of Egypt, and the fact that the Ptolemies had no 
hesitation in adopting the native Egyptian practice of marriage 
^ Rise of the Greeh ed., 1911), pp. 144—5. 
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between full brothers and sisters, the assumption of such a 
strong feeling against such marriages in classical times seems 
baseless, whilst in the footnote^ I have shown that his argu- 
ments from the Greek words rofcrjcov and ccKovpop have no more 
validity than the view that the marriages of the royal houses 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies were due simply to a desire to 
keep the blood royal pure. 

^ Prof. Burrows in defending the theory of the evolution and expurgation of 
the Iliad and the Odysserj^ as held by P. Cauer, G. G. Murray, and others, relies 
upon two examples, one archaeological, the other linguistic {Discoveries in Crete. ^ 
pp. 214-9). With the first of these I have dealt on p. 814, footnote, of this volume, 
as well as in the A thenaeum^ Oct. 19, 1907, p. 489. His linguistic example is hardly 
more felicitous. It is the pedigree of Alcinous and Arete. He says that “the 
meaning of the genealogy as it stands... is only extracted from it at the expense 
of two flagrant violations of the ordinary usages of the Greek language. 
‘Descended from the same ancestors* is not the legitimate meaning of the Greek 
words, but ‘ born of the same parents,’ and Rhexenor on any ordinary principle 
of interpretation died ‘without a child,* and not ‘without a male child.”’ 
“ aKovpop would naturally be without a Ko^prj as well as without a /coOpoy.” He 
proceeds: “In the version for which these two lines were originally written, 
Arete and Alkinoos were clearly brother and sister, and Rhexenor was the 
brother of both. Expressions that were really applicable only to a grosser 
version have been taken over into one that is more refined, and are strained 
to bear a new interpretation.” 

All his case rests on the use of ro/c^ey and d/coupoy. I take the latter first. 
All the ancient scholars find no difficulty in translating it as ‘ without male 
offspring’ (see Ebeling s.v.). In the case of ro/cfiey, which the schol. explains 
t 6 yap TOK’ijojv 577X0? Kai to TTpoydvm, again it is a question of usage and 
not of etymology. Nausithous and an unknown wife are regarded as the 
TOKrjes of Arete, by a very ordinary Greek usage which regards the grand- 
imrents as the parents. Thus Eur. Troades 1182 makes the child Astyanax 
address his grandmother Hecuba as jaijrep. So too Plutarch, Agis 9, uses the 
plural pA}Tep€s of the mother and grandmother of the young Spartan king. 
Heracles is regularly called Alcides, the son of Alcaeus, though really his 
grandson. It is one thing to use roK^es of grandparents, which is practically 
our English usage, quite another to use it in a general way as ancestors. 
No one would speak of his grandparents as his ancestors. Indeed it is hard 
to see by what other word the poet could have expressed what he wanted. 
He could not use TrpdyovoL, for Alcinous was the son of Nausithous and his 
unknown wife, and in no language would a man’s father and mother be termed 
his ancestors, whilst as the parents of Alcinous are the grandparents of Arete 
and her grandparents could not be called her ancestors, the term parents is not 
only properly used but is the only possible term. The value of the arguments 
for the ‘ expurgation ’ theory may be judged from these specimens specially 
selected by Prof. Burrows. But with the whole question of ‘expurgation* we 
shall deal later on. [The subject is not treated in this volume.] 
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Ehexenor and Alcinous appear to have had the same father, 
though of their mother or mothers we hear nothing. As the 
succession in the house of lolcus has already been shown to 
have passed through women (p. 3), the marriage of Cretheus 
and Tp'o is readily explained. Since she had the right to the 
throne, Cretheus married her in order to enjoy the sovereign 
power as the consort of his niece. 

The case of Alcinous and Arete is not so easily explained. 
The royal line of Scherie tx’aced its descent from Perihoea, 
daughter of Eurymedon, king of the Giants. She had borne to 
Poseidon a son Nausithous, who had removed the Phaeacians 
from Hypereia, and planted them in Scherie. He left two 
sons, Ehexenor and Alcinous; the former died quite young 
leaving no son, but an only daughter Arete, who was espoused 
by her paternal uncle. If agnation had been the rule, there 
was no need for Alcinous to marry Arete. But we must not 
hastily conclude from the 'words of the poet that descent 
through males was the Phaeacian rule, especially as we have 
just seen that the pedigree is traced through a woman. We do 
not hear who' Arete's mother -was, but it is quite possible that 
she had really the succession to the chieftainship, which in case 
she had had a son would have passed to him for his life, and then 
to his sister's (Arete's) son. There was therefore every reason 
for Alcinous to marry his niece and thereby secure the chief- 
tainship for himself and the succession for his own posterity. 
Finally, the reverence in which Arete was held points strongly 
to her position being the same as that of the queens of the 
Pharaohs. The comparative method no^v comes to our aid. If 
it can be shown that the espousal of girls by their paternal 
uncles is a concomitant of female kinship, there will be a 
presumption that the marriage of Alcinous to his niece was 
probably the outcome of a similar rule of succession. 

The labours of McLennan^ and Eobertson Smith- have 
shown that female kinship, or at least polyandry, was once the 
rule among the Hebrews and Arabs. As the evidence for the 
Arabs is later than that for the Hebrews, we wdll take the 

1 Primitive Marriage, pp. 203 sqq., The Patriarchal Theonj, pp. 35 sqq, 

2 Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, pp. 131 sqq. 
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former first. Strabo^, after mentionmg the chief divisions of 
south Arabia, states that they were all ruled by single chiefs, 
that they had finely built temples and palaces, and wooden 
houses like those of the Egyptians, and that the son does not 
succeed his father on the throne, but the first male child born 
to one of the nobles after the king has begun his reign. As 
soon as any one is invested with the government, the pregnant 
wives of the nobles are registered and guardians are appointed 
to watch which of them is first delivered of a son. The custom 
is to adopt and educate this child in a princely manner as the 
successor to the throne.” This statement does not mean that 
descent was not matrilinear. For the existence of the latter 
practice is amply proved by another and more famous passage 
of the geographer^, in which he describes the social system of 
the natives of Arabia Felix, the modern Yemen : Brothers are 
in greater honour than children. The males of the family 
{genos) hold the chieftainship and other offices according to 
seniority. All the members of the genos {avr^^yeveai) have their 
property in common, but the eldest is the man in authority 
(Kvpco^). They even go so far that all have one wife in common. 
The one who is the first to enter her house enjoys her, placing 
his staff in front of the door, since it is customary for every man 
to carry a staff. But she always passes the night with the 
eldest brother. Accordingly all are brothers of all, and they 
even have intercourse with their mothers. An adulterer is 
punished with death. By an adulterer they mean a man from 
another genos. One of the chiefs had a daughter of remarkable 
beauty and she had fifteen brothers, all of whom were in love 
with her. Accordingly they visited her continuously one after 
another. The story goes that becoming tired of this she 
adopted the following device. She had a set of staves made 
like those of her brothers. Whenever any one of them left her 
house, she used to place before the door her duplicate of his 
staff, in a short time afterwards another and then another, 
taking care that the one who was likely to come next should 
not have a staff like the one before her door. It chanced one 
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day, when every one of the brothers was in the market-place, 
that one of them as he approached her door saw the staff, and 
inferred from this that there w^as someone within. But as he 
had left all his brothers behind him in the market-place he 
suspected that she had an adulterer with her. He ran to their 
father and brought him to the spot, only himself to be convicted 
of having brought a false charge against his sister.” We have 
met with practices similar to the use of the staff in this story 
both amongst the ancient Massagetae and the modern Tibetans. 

Professor Wilken saw in this story an example of Endogamy 
combined with absolute promiscuity within the tribal group, 
and not a regulated polyandry like that of Tibet. Professor 
W. Robertson Smith^ rightly saw that Strabo in this passage 
means by genos not a tribe or clan, but simply a family. This 
is really what the term means in Attic Law. It thus here 
means a family such as those groups of brothers, amongst the 
aboriginal Britons, who had their wives in common (p. 31). 
He likewise argued that we have here not an unregulated 
promiscuity, but rather a very exactly regulated marriage- 
system, with all the characteristics of Tibetan polyandry. He 
holds that from such a system patrilinear succession arose 
amongst the Arabs. A group of brothers bring home a common 
wife, who bears children for them. It cannot be known which of 
the brothers is the child’s father, “but, as all the husbands ai’e 
of one kin, the child’s kin is known in the male as well as in the 
female line and, as the joint fathers are all bound by natural 
ties to the children which grow up in their midst, a law of 
male descent readily establishes itself before the rise of the idea 
that the child belongs to one father^” But we must carefully 
abstain from holding with McLennan and Robertson Smith 
that the idea of succession through males has everywhere 
originated by this supposed process. For instance the cases of 
the Troglodyte Ethiopians, of the royal houses of Ashanti and 
Uganda, all point clearly to a change from matrilinear to 
patrilinear descent without any such intermediate stage as the 
Tibetan system. Professor Robertson Smith thought that it 

1 Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia^ p. 183, 

2 op. ciU pp. 122 — 3. 
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was scarcely credible that such a small polyandroiis group as 
Strabo speaks of could have been, as this seems to imply, 
strictly endogamous, and that they always had a sister (and only 
one sister) to be their wife/' But we are not justified in in- 
ferring from this story that there was only one sister in the 
family. The special point of the tale is that a particular girl 
was unusually beautiful and that all her numerous brothers 
were deeply enamoured of her. It is in any case not unlikely 
that, as female infanticide is so constantly a predisposing cause 
or a concomitant of polyandry, few girls would have been reared 
in such a genos. The history of Abraham himself reveals 
evidence of kinship through females as well as the marriage 
of brothers and sisters. '‘Terah begat Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran, and Haran begat Lot. And Haran died before his 
father Terah in the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees. 
And Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name of 
Abram's wife was Sarai ; and the name of Nahor's wife 
Milcah, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah, and the 
father of Iscah^" Another passage of Genesis makes it clear 
that Sarai was Abraham's half-sister, but not uterine. He is 
very careful to explain this to Abimelech : “Yet indeed she 
is my sister; she is the daughter of my father, but not the 
daughter of my mother; and she became my wife‘1” Similarly 
there seems to have been no objection to a marriage between 
David's son Amnon and Tamar, his sister by a different mother^ 
Here then is a practice exactly like that which survived in Attic 
law from the days when female kinship was the rule in Athens. 
But in addition to the marriage of Abraham and his half- 
sister we are told that Nahor espoused Milcah, his brother's 
daughter, just as Alcinous married Aretel Whatever may have 
been Nahor's motive, it is sufficient for us that we have a clear 
case of the marriage of nieces to their paternal uncles bound up 
in a system of female kinship. It is natural to conjecture that 
Nahor wanted to secure the property which Milcah inherited 

^ Gren. xi. 27 — 9. ^ Gen. xx. 12. ^ 2 Sam. xiii. 13. 

The converse to this is seen in the birth of Moses from the union of a 
nephew with his paternal aunt (Num. xxvi. 59), while Jacob married Leah and 
Eachel, daughters of Laban, his maternal uncle (Gen. xxx. 18 sqq.). 
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under the law of female succession, even though she had a 
brother (Lot). A similar motive may have actuated Alcinoiis. 
It would then appear that, as far as the data go, the 
marriage of Arete to her paternal uncle Alcinous points to the 
existence of female kinship among the Phaeacians, who, as 
already pointed out, were certainly not Acheans. 

In the story of Antiope, mother of Amphion and Zethus, 
the founders of Seven-gated Thebes, we have another instance 
of the same practice. According to one form of the legend she 
was daughter of Nycteus king of Thebes by Polyxo. She was 
carried off by Epopeus king of Sicyon, for which Nycteus made 
war against him, and at his death left his throne to Lyciis 
begging him to continue the war. Lycus did so, killed 
Epopeus and recovered Antiope, whom he married, though she 
was his niece. Here again it would seem that Lycus married 
Antiope because she had the legal right to the throne. 

But it may be said that genealogies which so frequently 
ascribe a divine paternity to the offspring of the chieftains’ 
daughters must not be quoted even as evidence for the existence 
of female kinship. The best answer to such an objection is to 
cite an exact parallel from a modern people amongst whom 
polyandry is practised at this very hour. In Ladak (Western 
Tibet) it is customary for the eldest brother to marry, as we 
have seen (p. 105), the two brothers next to him in age likewise 
becoming husbands of the elder brother’s wife. Now in some 
districts of Ladak where many primitive customs have survived 
alongside of Buddhism, when an unmarried girl gives birth 
to a child, it is believed to be the offspring of a god, and it 
is therefore dedicated to the service of the gods, and given 
to the lamas to be brought up as a priest h The birth-story 
of lamus, the ancestor of the great priestly family of Pelopon- 
nesus (vol. I. p. 122), finds thus a close parallel in this 
Tibetan belief. It is now clear that we are no more justified 
in rejecting the evidence of the legends and pedigrees for 
female kinship and polyandry, because children are often 
fathered on Poseidon and other gods, than we should be in 


^ Exiiglit, Where Three Emjpires meet, p. 131. 
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denying the truth of Mr Knight’s statement of the existence 
of polyandry in Ladak because the same account contains the 
Tibetan belief that the offspring of an unmarried girl has 
been begotten by some god. Although the Greek legends 
contain elements which from our standpoint are utterly in- 
credible, yet, as they reflect faithfully the mental attitude 
of a state of society actually existing in our own time, we 
may reasonably hold that they mirror truly the ethics and in- 
stitutions of primitive Greece, and are not the idle fabrications 
of scholiasts and my thographers. 

At first sight it might be supposed that the stories of the 
marriage of nieces by their paternal uncles might give a clue 
for the explanation of the plot of the SuppUces of Aeschylus, 
long an unsolved riddle for the classical scholar \ The daughters 
of Danaus were sought in marriage by their first cousins, the 
sons of Aegyptus, brother of Danaus. The Chorus of Danaids 
declare that they have voyaged from the fine-silted mouths 
of Nile in flight, not for a doom passed on them for any deed 
of blood, but because they loathe as unholy a marriage with 
the sons of Aegyptus^. They pray that thunder and hurricane 
may repel that lewd band of many males, the sons of Aegyptus, 
before they can ever set foot on the marshy shore of Argolis, and 
that they may perish before they ever obtain selfish possession of 
the daughters of their father’s brother, and ascend the unwilling 
couch from which custom debars them®.” They then pray that 
Zeus may receive the suppliants and that the gods may side with 
them against vice and violence, and they declare that human 
wantonness is putting forth new leaves. Danaus compares 
his daughters to a flock of doves in fear of hawks, winged 
creatures like themselves, though of the same blood, yet hate- 
ful, and defiling kindredt How could a bird be clean that 

^ The explanation here given briefly has been published in full in the 
writer’s The Origin of Tragedy (1910), pp. 188 sqq, 

2 Aesch. 1—18. 

^ Ib. ^7 sqq,: wplv irore \iKrpwv iav Bifiis eipjei 
cr4>^T€pi.^dpL€Pov vaTpa3eX(pdav 
deKbvTcar iTrij^^vat. 

^ Ib, 224: KipKi>)v rwv dgowrdpcar 

exdpmv ml pLLaLvbvTDv yhos. 
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devours bird, and how could one be clean that takes in 
marriage an unwilling maiden from an iiii willing sire ? 

Although in modern times there is a general feeling against 
the marriage of first cousins, there is nothing in such unions 
which excites horror in our minds, and this is probably the chief 
reason why the Supplices fails in dramatic interest. But, if we 
of the modern world do not see anything impious in the 
designs of Aegyptus and his sons, much less ought they to 
have shocked the Athenians, who by the end at least of the 
fifth century B.c. regarded the union of even half-brothers and 
half-sisters as perfectly proper, provided, as we saw, they had 
not the same mother. As in primitive society, there is no 
clear distinction between brotherhood and coiisinhood, the sons 
of Aegyptus simply wished to do what, or even less than what, 
the Attic law considered perfectly legitimate. The sons of 
Aegyptus could therefore argue that they had a perfect right 
to marry the daughters of Danaus, on the ground taken up by 
the Eumenides, that there is no bond save that through the 
mother. On the other hand the Danaids say that there is 
an impassable barrier of relationship. 

When the king of Argos comes, he asks the Danaids why 
it is that they do not want to become handmaids to the race of 
Aegyptus. Is it on account of a family feud, or of an unlawful 
union ? To this they reply : “ No one would purchase relations 
for their masters h’' The king, who is no sentimental politician, 
rejoins : It is in this way that family influence increases in the 
world.” Later on the king says : '' If the sons of Aegyptus have 
a right over you by the law of their state, on the plea that they 
are the nearest of kin to you, who would care to oppose such 
arguments? You must of course urge in your defence, in 
accordance with the laws of your country, that they have no 
authority at all over you^.” 

We have now before us the grounds on which the Danaids 
shun marriage with their cousins. They assert the doctrine of 
kinship through the father with as much vehemence as that 
through the mother is upheld by the Eumenides in the play 
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called after them. Although this central point excites but little 
emotion in the modern reader, it must have been of leading 
importance at Athens in the time of Aeschylus, or the great 
dramatist would not have made the action of his play hinge 
upon it. We have already seen him in the Eumenides setting 
forth the rule of male kinship as a new doctrine ordained by 
Zeus and preached by Apollo. As by the time of Isaeus it 
was an established part of Attic law that an heiress could be 
compelled to marry her father's brother or her fii^st cousin 
on the father’s side, the Supplices could have had little more 
dramatic interest for an Athenian audience in the days of 
Demosthenes than for us. We have seen undoubted proof that 
there had been a change from female to male kinship at Athens 
not long before the time of Aeschylus. It is plain that such a 
revolution could not have taken place in a moment, or without 
controversy. We saw that according to the ancient doctrine 
the wife was of a different genos from her husband (p. 62). 
But in the new Attic law, as seen in the orators of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., the heiress is regularly married by 
the next of kin. Plainly there had been a gigantic stride from 
Exogamy to a very narrow Endogamy, and such a step could 
not have been made without exciting much opposition. The 
controversy which it occasioned in reference to the law of blood- 
shed is put before us in the Eumenides. Can it be that another 
feature of the same struggle is portrayed in the Supplices'l 
On examining the passages cited above from the latter play, 
we find that the Danaids maintained the principle of Exogamy 
as stoutly as the Eumenides themselves. Yet they hold the 
doctrine of male succession as strongly as Apollo in the 
Eumenides, Thus they maintain the doctrine of Exogamy 
combined with male kinship. But, although in the fore-part 
of the play they protest that they do not want to wed their 
cousins because such unions are unholy, yet later on, when 
they are cross-examined by king Pelasgus, they abandon the 
argument based on incest, and confine themselves to their 
right to marry other than their cousins, who simply want to 
acquire their property. And to this the king makes the reply 
already quoted — that by such marriages families wax strong. 
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Can we now offer a consistent explanation ot the plot 
of the 8uppUcesl The transition from reckoning by male to 
reckoning by female kinship had been going on at Athens. 
Old-fashioned people may have been horrified at the innovation, 
whilst others were in favour of it, provided the change over 
was made complete, by the enforcement of the principle of 
marrying outside the gen os, which had gone hand in hand with 
female kinship. In other words, the position taken up by the 
Danaids, that male kinship is the proper rule, but that a 
woman must not marry into her fathers kindred, represents the 
view of conservative Athenians, and above all the view taken 
by the Athenian women, who, like the Danaids, resented 
strongly being made into a mere appendage to the family 
estate, and transferred with it, whether they liked it or not, to 
their next of kin. But the logic of king Pelasgiis — that by such 
marriages families grow mighty — was irresistible. The last 
protest of the women was in vain, and by the end of the century 
the doctrine that the heiress became the property of the next 
of kin was the established law of Athens. The SiippUces gives 
us a glimpse of the final stage in the gradual removal from the 
women of all the power which they had once possessed in the 
early age of the city. 

The Old Testament furnishes an admirable illustration not 
only of the change over from succession through females to 
that through males, but also of the position taken up by the 
daughters of Danaus in refusing to marry their father’s brother s 
sons, and also of the principle laid down in the Gortyn laws 
whereby the heiress might marry whom she pleased, provided 
he was a member of her own gems. The chief fathers of the 
families of the children of Gilead of the tribe of Manasseh 
“ spake before Moses and before the princes, the chief fathers of 
the children of Israel.” Their complaint was that Moses “ was 
commanded by the Lord to give the inheritance of Zelophehad 
our brother unto his daughters. And if they be married to any 
of the sons of the other tribes of the children of Israel, then 
shall their inheritance be taken from the inheritance of our 
fathers, and shall be put to the inheritance of the tribe where- 
unto they are received ; so shall it be taken from the lot of our 
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inheritance....... And Moses commanded the children of Israel 

according to the word of the Lord, saying, The tribe of the 
sons of Joseph hath said well. This is the thing which the 
Lord doth command concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, 
saying, Let them marry to whom they think best; only to the 
family of the tribe of their father shall they marry. So shall 
not the inheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe 
to tribe :...And every daughter that possesseth an inheritance in 
any tribe of the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the 
family of the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may 
enjoy every man the inheritance of his fathers.... Even as the 

Lord commanded Moses, so did the daughters of Zelophehad,'' 
for they ^^were married unto their father’s brothers' sonsV 
Thus we find them doing what we are told was a great innova- 
tion, marrying their first cousins, the very course to which the 
daughters of Danaus were constrained sorely against their will. 

The contrast between the position of women of the upper 
classes at Athens in the fifth century B.c. and that which they 
occupy in the Iliad and Odyssey is one of the most hackneyed 
commonplaces of scholars, for, whilst the latter associate as 
freely with the other sex as do English ladies of the present 
day, the Athenian women of the age of Pericles were kept 
in a seclusion resembling the harem system of the modern 
Oriental world. The learned have satisfied themselves with 
a vague supposition that the Homeric poems give a picture 
of what Attic society must have been in earlier days. But we 
have now traced the history of the social position of women at 
Athens from the legendary period, and at no epoch have we met 
any phase that at all resembles the noble conception of domestic 
life laid before us in the Homeric poems. For it is certainly 
not to be recognized in the early Attic days, when the girls 
enjoyed a licence exactly the same as that of the unmarried 
Thracian women of the time of Herodotus, and that allowed to 
their unmarried girls by the Maoris, Dyaks, Nagas, and many 

i Numbers XXX vi, 1 — 10. It may have been due to such a reminiscence of 
matrilinear succession that Job gave his three daughters by his last marriage 
“ mheritance amongst their brethren/* i.e., his seven sons by his last marriage 
(Jobxlii, 15). 
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other tribes of modern barbarians. On the other hand it is just 
as far removed from the harem-like seclusion of the later period 
when the stronger sex had gradually deprived the weaker of 
their personal freedom and their rights of property. 

Of course it may be said by those who, like Prof. G. Q. Murray, 
believe that the Homeric poems were expurgated in Ionia in 
the sixth century before Christ, that the Iliad and Odyssey 
reflect the life of the highly civilized Greeks of Miletus and 
Ephesus. But to this there is a fatal objection. There is 
irrefragable evidence that, so far from the Ionian w^omen 
associating with their husbands like the Achean ladies in the 
Epics, they did not even sit at meals with their lords, but were 
kept in a retirement as strict as that of the Hindu zenana. The 
testimony of Herodotus^ is explicit on this point. He states 
that the Athenians who settled in Ionia, and who reckoned 
themselves the purest lones of all, brought no wives -with them 
to the new country, but married Oarian girls, wdiose fathers 
they had slain. Hence these women made a law, which they 
bound themselves by an oath to observe, and which they 
handed down to their daughters after them, that none should 
ever sit at meat with her husband or call him by his name, 
because the invaders slew their fathers, their husbands, and 
their sons, and then forced them to become their wives. It 
was at Miletus that these things took place.” Thus the Epics 
reflect neither the life of the Athenians nor yet that of their 
kinsmen on the other side of the Aegean. 

This difSculty is at once removed if we accept the tradition 
of the Greeks themselves that the Acheans of Homer were not 
natives of Greece or any part of the Aegean basin, but had a 
few generations earlier than the time represented in the poems 
come down from northern lands beyond the Alps and the 
Hercynian forest, in all ages the only cradle of tall, fair-haired 
men and women under the sun. There dwelt those Celtic or 
Teutonic tribes the virtue of whose women roused not 
merely the admiration of the philosophic historian but that of 
the libertine Roman Dictator. The Sagas of the north have 
preserved for us many a picture like those left us in the 
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Odyssey, m which the goodwife welcomes her husband’s guests 
and with a noble dignity and gracious speech dispenses the 
simple hospitalities in her hall. Thus, as Helen sat in the 
hall of the great palace at Sparta, the foundations of which 
have lately been brought to light by Mr E. M. Dawkins, so in 
the Lay of Beowulf ^ Wealhtheow, Hrothgar’s queen, “mindful of 
ceremonies, greeted in her golden array the men in Hall. Then 
the noble lady handed first the beaker to the chieftain of the 
East Danes, wished him blithe at the feast and dear to his 
Leeds.... Next the Helming princess went the round to elder 
and to younger in every part, handed to each the jewelled cup 
till came the time when she, the diademed queen, with dignity 
befitting, brought the mead-cup nigh to Beowulf. She greeted 
the Deed of the Goths, she thanked the gods with wise choice 
of words, for that her desire was come to pass, that she might 
put trust in some warrior for remedy of woes.... Then spake 
Beowulf: I pledged myself when I mounted and sat on the 
sea-boat, that I once and for all would woi’k out the will of 
your Leeds, or fall in the death-struggle, in the grip of the fiend 
(Giendel). I am bound as an eorl to fulfil the emprize, or in 
this mead-hall to meet my death-day. To the lady his words 
were well-liking, the proud speech of the Goth; she walked in 
her golden array, the highborn queen of the nation, and sat 
down in her place nigh her lord.” 

The Dorians. 

But it may be argued that, although the Homeric picture 
does not mirror the life of the aboriginal race of Greece, never- 
theless it may very well reflect that of the Dorians, who had 
some time in the Iron Age descended from their home in the 
heart of the mountains between Thessaly and Boeotia and be- 
come the masters of Laconia and Argolis; 

In the first volume of this work it was argued that the 
lower part of the Balkan peninsula, vrhich we now know as 
Greece, was inhabited from the Neolithic period by the same 
melanochrous race which still forms the largest element in its 
population, and that these people were the authors of the great 
1 614 sqq.\ cl 1932 sqq,, where Hygd plays a like social part. 
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civilization of the Bronze Age ; it was further urged that this 
race never spoke any other than an Indo-European tongue, and 
that it is their language which we find in the various dialects 
of both ancient and modern Greece ; it was also argued that 
a body of tall, fair-haired invaders had descended into Greece 
from the Danubian and Alpine regions and beyond, somewhere 
about 1500 B.G., and that these people, known to us as Acheans, 
or Hellenes, were part of the great fair-haired race of upper 
Europe termed by the ancients and now commonly 

described as Teutonic. This people brought with them the 
use of iron, they burned their dead instead of burying them 
as did the aborigines, they had garments of a different kind, 
which they fastened with brooches, they had round shields 
with bosses, and brought with them a peculiar form of ornament 
commonly termed Geometric or Dipylon. 

The writer has also pointed out (pp. 12 sqq.) that they 
differed essentially in their social institutions and religion from 
the Pelasgians whom they conquered. From what we have just 
seen, there can be no doubt that the ancient race traced 
descent through females, as was certainly the case at Athens, 
in Arcadia, and in Argolis. On the other hand we have seen 
that the Homeric Acheans were strictly rnonandrous, whilst 
the wives of the Acheans expected a similar constancy on 
the part of their husbands, as is proved by the story of the 
jealousy of the mother of Phoenix and the part played by that 
hero in espousing his mother’s cause against his father (p. 14). 
It was likewise shown (vol i. pp. 351 — 2) that all the Illyrio- 
Thracian tribes of the upper Balkan belonged to the same 
melanochrous race as that of Greece, and that they had spoken 
always an Indo-European language. But, as we have pointed 
out, those tribes had been conquered in many instances by 
Keltoi from the Alpine regions, or else driven out completely. 
Thus the Getae and the Trausi were certainly not ethnologically 
Thracians, though so termed geographically, for they were the 
‘'red Thracians,” and Herodotus is our warrant that they 
differed essentially in all their customs from the indigenous 
Thracians whom they had mastered. Moreover, it appeared 
that the ruling families in most of the aboriginal Thracian 
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tribes were of this other stock, for they had gods different 

from those of their subjects, and in the case at least of the 
rojal house of Macedon were blond-complexion ed (p. 28). 

Such then was the ethnical condition of the Balkan 
peninsula at the dawn of history. The Acheans remained 
masters of Thessaly until they were driven out or subdued 
by the Thessalians, an Illyrian tribe, who crossed the Pindus 
according to the traditional chronology in 1124 B.c., whilst the 
Acheans continued dominant in Argolis and Laconia until the 
Dorian invasion some twenty years later, in 1104 B.c. 

Until the appearance of the first volume of this work it was 
universally held that the Dorians had introduced into Greece 
the new form of ornament known as the Geometric or Dipylon 
to which I have just alluded. But I was able to show that it 
had already a grip upon Peloponnesus before the Dorians had 
ever planted foot thereon, while it was especially dominant at 
Olympia, where that people had at no time a settlement. It 
was generally assumed by, reviewers of my former volume as 
well as by others that the Dorians were but another wave of 
the same Celtic stock as the Acheans, and they took for granted 
that such also was my view. For example, Prof. G. G. Murray \ 


^ The Rise of the Greek Epic (2nd ed. 1911, pp. 61-2, sliglitly modified from 
1st ed. p. 40), I cannot accept Professor Murray’s derivation of Dorian 
fiom dQpoVf ha7id* He imagines that “the A which served as the sign on the 
Spartan shields is not likely to have been originally a letter of the alphabet ; 
perhaps it was a picture of a hand in profile pointing downwards with the 
thumb sticking out.” He “suspects that the Dorians were the ‘Tribe of the 
Hand. ’ But Prof, Murray must not only also invent pictographs to explain 
the M and the Z on the shields of the Messenians and the Sicyonians, but he 
will likewise have to find pictographic originals for letters on the reverse of the 
archaic coins of Boeotia— -the earliest inscriptions on coins on the mainland 
of Greece. Thus in the centre of the “mill-sail” incuse on the reverse 
of these pieces (the obverse of which always bears a Boeotian shield), the 
issues of Thebes, Tanagra, Acraephium, Haliartus, Coronea, etc. respectively bear 



Pig. 9. Coin of Thebes. 
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who has adopted my theory of the Achean mvasion from the 
Borth, not only makes the Pelasgians come from the same 
region, but adds: “most of all we hear of the great migration 
of the Dorians somewhere about 1000 B.C....We can hazard a 
few general statements about these immigrants. They were of 
Aryan speech; and the Greek that we know is ideally their 
language. They seem to have been, to a preponderant extent, 
tali and fair, warlike, uncivilized. Authorities differ about the 
shape of their heads. They worshipped a patriarchal god 
whose name was Zeus. They used, in the later streams of 
invasion at any rate, iron weapons, and round metal shields, 
and fastened their cloaks with 'fibulae' or safety-pins." But 
a consideration of the facts above enumerated combined with 
an examination of the social and other characteristics of the 
Dorians had long before led me to the conclusion that so far 
from the Dorians being Keltoi they were really an Illyrio- 
Thracian tribeh These views, already given elsewhere^, are 
here presented in a more elaborate form. 

© 5 > 0, 9, T;, A He must also account for the A found regularly on the 
reverse of the coins of Argos. Moreover dwpov does not necessarily mean “ the 
hand with the thumb sticking out.” It is used in Homer and Hesiod as a 
measure =4 fingers, hand. The hand with the thumb sticking out was also used 
as a measure, the =:a span of 10 fingers. Cf. my article MENSUBA, in 
Smith’s Diet, of Antiq. Again, as the Dorians had at least three and almost 
certainly four tribes (see infra, p. 138) there is no reason why all the tribes 
should have had but a single badge. There is no reason why they should not 
have adopted a A at a late period comparatively, when their forces consisting 
of Spartiates, Perioeci and Helots were collectively called JVaKedaiiiSrwi. Mr 
A. J. B. Wace (B.S.A. xv. p. 137), when treating of the devices on the shields 
of lead figurines of warriors found at Sparta, thinks it ‘'remarkable that on none 
do we find the blazon A which Eupolis says the Lacedaimonians have on their 
shields.” But probably the A was inside the shield (cf. the initials of Thebes 
and other cities on the rev. of the archaic coins of Boeotia, which are never 
on the shield’s front). That true blazons were placed inside the shield is proved 
by a well-known silver coin of Locris, where a bird is seen on the inside of the 
shield of Ajax Oileus. 

^ It is but fair to Prof. Murray to say that in the second edition of his book 
{The Bise of the Greeh Epic, p. 61 footnote) he writes: "Prof. Ridgeway has 
argued very forcibly that the Dorians were not Northmen, but dark- Thracians or 
Illyrians, with matriarchal and ‘ Pelasgian ’ habits.” 

2 Anthropological Essays presented to Prof E* B. Tylor (Oxford, 1907), 
pp. 295 sqq. 
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It has constantly been asserted that the social life of 
primitive Greece can still be seen clearly surviving at Sparta 
in classical times in the simple and frugal lives of her citizens, 
in the absence there of gold and silver and all other appur- 
tenances of luxury, and in the great freedom and influence 
allowed to women. We must therefore examine the historical 
and legendary evidence bearing on the relations of the sexes 
among the Dorian aristocracy of Laconia. Fortunately both 
Xenophon and Polybius have left us statements, about the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt. According to the 
former conjugal fidelity was practically unknown at Sparta : 
this he ascribed to the legislative enactments of Lycurgus, who 
directed all his attention to producing and rearing a vigorous 
brood of citizens. The lawgiver is represented as regulating 
the age of marriage for the sexes, and as he saw that when 
old men had young wives they exercised especial surveillance 
over them, he ordained on the contrary that an old man should 
bring in some man preeminent for physique and courage, and 
should get him to procreate children for him. Again, if a man 
did not care to cohabit with his wife, but should desire a child, 
he ordained that in case his eye had lighted on a fine woman 
who had borne fine children, he was to get her husband's 
permission and have children by her. He adds that the 
women are ready to be mistresses of two houses and the 
men to give a share in their children to their brothers, who 
participate in the family and power, but do not make any 
claim to the property b" The obscure sentence paraphrased 
above by the words ‘‘give a share in their children to their 
brothers" is rendered perfectly lucid by Polybius^ who states 
that it was customary with the Lacedaemonians for three or 
four men, or sometimes more, if they were brothers, to have 

1 Xen. liesp. Lac, i. 9: oX re yh.p yvvacKes dirroiis ohovs ^o-6\ovt(il Karix^LV^ o% 
T€ &pdp€s rots Traccrl TrpocrXaju/SdpecUj ot rod fikp yivov% Kal ttjs dvvdpL€0)s 

KOivcovoOcrc, rOiv hk xp’^l^drm oi)/c dvTiwoiovvTaL. 

Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collection e Vaticanis codicibus ediMn tom. 
n. p. 384: irapd jxkv ydp roh AaKeSaifiovlots Kal iraTpLov Kal crvprjdes rpeis: dpdpas 
f%eij' rijp yvpaiKa Kal rh-rapa^, irork Kal irXeLovs ddeX<poi>s oVras, Kal riKPa rodnap 
elvai Koipd* Kal yeppi^crapra vaWas hapodsn MdcrOai yvpaiKd rm tCjp (plXoop, KaXbp 
Kal crvp^des. (Polybii Exeerpta, Lib. xii. fragm. vi.) 
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one wife, and to have children in common, and it was esteemed 
right for a man, in case he had begotten a sufficient number 
of sons, to hand over his wife to one of his friends. 

The specific statements of Xenophon and Poljffiins are 
corroborated fully by the famous passage in which Aristotle ' 
criticizes the Spartan constitution : “ Again, the licence of the 
women at Lacedaemon is equally fatal to the spirit of the 
polity and to the happiness of the State. For as husband and 
wife are constituent elements of a household, it is evidently 
right to regard a State also as divided nearly equally into the 
male and female population; and accordingl}^ in any polity 
where the condition of the women is unsatisfactory, one half of 
the state must be regarded as destitute of legislative reo’ula- 
tions. And this is actually the case at Lacedaemon. For the 
legislator in his desire to impart a character of hardness to the 
State as a whole, although true to his principle as regards the 
men, has been guilty of serious oversights in his treatment of 
the women, as their life is one of unrestrained and indis- 
criminate licence and luxury. A necessary result then in a 
polity so constituted is the worship of wealth, especially if the 
citizens are under the thumb of the women, as is generally the 
case with military and ivarlike races, if we except the Celts and 
any others who have openly attached themselves to men. It 
was in fact with good reason, as it appears, that the author of 
he myth made Ares the paramour of Aphrodite ; for experience 
Shows that militai-y nations are all strongly inclined to the 
passion of love. Accordingly the influence of women prevailed 
a Lacedaemon ; and while the Lacedaemonian empire lasted, a 
great deal of business passed through their hands. But what 
ditfer^ce does at make whether women actually hold office, or 
the^ officers of State are ruled by the women ? The result is in 
either case the same. And whereas bravery is of no use in 
any of the routine duties of life, but at the best is useful only 
lu the conduct of war, the Lacedaemonian women were the 
greatest nuisance even in military matters, as they proved at 
the time of the Theban invasion, when not only were they 
wholly useless like the women in other states, but they were 
^ Pol. It. 9. 6 (trs. Welldon). 
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the cause of more confusion than the enemy/’ Not only then 
have we irrefragable evidence of general polyandry, but also of 
the more limited or Tibetan form, wherein several brothers 
have the family pi'operty and one wife in common (p. 105). 
Nor can it be urged that this phase of society had sprung 
up in Sparta at a comparatively recent date. For according to 
Aristotle Lycurgus “ made an effort to reduce the women into 
conformity with the laws, but they resisted so stoutly that he 
abandoned the attempt.” This story is indeed at variance with 
the statement of Xenophon, who ascribes to Lycurgus' zeal for 
eugenics the great laxity of Spartan domestic life, but it is 
likely that Xenophon has ascribed to the legislator practices 
brought by the Dorian women from their original homes. Both 
stories however assume that polyandry had existed at Sparta 
from a very early stage in her history. With such testimony 
for the post-nuptial laxity before us, we may accept as true the 
charge of pre-nuptial unchastity preferred against the Spartan 
girls by Euripides through the mouth of Peleush For there 
seems no doubt that they not only took part in the athletic 
exercises almost naked along with the youths, but that on 
certain festivals they danced and sang in a state of nudity when 
the young men were looking on^. 

McLennan'^ cited that story which represents Lycurgus as 
declining, on purpose to set an example to his countrymen, to 
marry his brother’s widow, and cut out from the succession his 
brother’s son, as indicating the transition from female to male 
succession in the royal Dorian house. Though this story 

^ Androm. 595 sqq. : 

0'u8' av el ^otj\oLT6 tls 
crd)^p(ay yivoLTO ^Trapriarldw Kopyj^ 
at vkoiaLP i^epTj/JLoucrat ddpLovs 
yv/uLvoicTL pjqpoh Kal tSttXols dveifi^pois 
dpdfMovs TraXaicTTpat r’ o8k <xj'a<rxeToi)s 
Kowds l%oucr£. 

This diatribe against sexual laxity is very appropriate in the mouth of 
Peleus, the Achean, who was proverbial in classical times for his moral 
purity: see Ar. Nuhes, 1063^ sgg. and scJioL ad loc* 

2 Plut. Lyc. 14. 

Studies in Ancient History, -p. 222* 
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cannot be regarded as proving McLennan’s contention, yet we 
have no difficulty in finding an undoubted case of female 
descent in another great Dorian family. For it is not only 
in Sparta that there are traces of polyandry and female 
kinship having once existed among the Dorians, Corinth 
likewise supplies some evidence of importance. In that city 
kings had been superseded in course of time by annual 
magistrates named Pry femes. These were chosen from the clan 
of the Bacchiadae, of whom we have already spoken (p. 91), 
''who intermarried only among themselves, and held the manage- 
ment of afiairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one of these, 
had a daughter named Labda, who was lame, and whom there- 
fore none of the Bacchiadae would consent to marry; so she 
was taken to wife by ' Aetion, son of Echecrates, a man of the 
township of Petra, who was, however, by descent of the race of 
the Lapithae, and of the house of Caeneusl’' Labda being 
childless, Aetion went to Delphi, and was told by the Pythian 
priestess that 

“ Labda shall soon be a mother — her offspring a rock that will one day 
Fall on the kingly race, and right the city of Corinth.” 

When the child was born, the Bacchiadae sent ten of their 
number to destroy him, but his mother hid him in a chest 
whence he obtained the name of Oypselus. 

Unless the succession of the Bacchiadae had been through 
women, there would have been no reason for their careful 
endogamy. On the contrary, they would have been able to 
strengthen their power by giving their daughters in marriage to 
leading men among the other citizens. 

Again, at Argos and Epidauros in addition to the three old 
Dorian tribes — Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pampbyli— there was a 
fourth named Hyrnathia^, which may perhaps have been named 
after Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenus, who was married to 
Deiphontes, "Temenus... openly employed Deiphontes as his 
general in the battles instead of his own sons and he took his 
advice in everything; and, as he had previously made him 
ihis son-in-law, and loved his daughter Hyrnetho best of all his 

^ Herod. V. 92 (Bawlinson). 

^ Steph. Byz., s,v, Avfioiu ; Muller, The Do7'iam, ii. p. 78. 
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children, he was suspected of trying to divert the kingdom to 
her and Deiphontes. Therefore his sons plotted against him, 
and Oisus, the eldest of them, mounted the throned” This 
story gives us an example of succession passing through the 
daughter (who is really the heiress) to a valiant warrior who by 
virtue of being her husband obtains the kingdom (cf. p. 107 ). 

Another legend indicates that the feeling of the nation was 
in favour of the daughter Hyrnetho and her husband, for we 
are told by Pausanias^ that Deiphontes and the Argives took 
possession of Epidaurus: /'The latter had separated from the 
rest of the Argives after the death of Temenus, because 
Deiphontes and Hyrnetho hated the sons of Temenus, and 
the army was more attached to them than to Cisus and his 
brothers. Thus we have not only a Dorian tribe apparently 
named after a woman, as we saw amongst the Illyrians (p. 60 ), 
but in both Argolis and Laconia there is no lack of evidence 
that the Dorians at the time of their conquest had still the 
rule of female kinship. 

The fact so much commented on by both ancient and 
modern writers, that two-fifths of the land in Laconia was in 
the hands of women, was probably due to the ancient custom 
of female succession and to an hereditary readiness on the part 
of the Dorians to leave their lands to their daughters, even 
at a time when descent was now reckoned through males. 

In face of this evidence it cannot any longer be maintained 
that the Homeric picture of society reflects the social life of 
the Dorians at any period of their history. The facts demon- 
strate that the Dorian invader of Peloponnesus was no less 
polyandrous than the aboriginal Pelasgian po23ulation of that 
area. Nor is this otherwise than might have been expected. 
According to Herodotus® the Dorians "had been exceedingly 
migratory; for during the reign of Deucalion, Phthiotis was 
the country in which the Hellenes dwelt, but under Dorus, the 
son of Hellen, they moved to the tract at the base of Ossa 'and 
Olympus which is called Histiaeotis ; forced to retire from that 
region by the Cad means, they settled under the name of 
Macedni in the chain of Pindus. Hence they once more re- 

^ Pans. II. 19, 1. 2 n. 26, 2. 3 j. 55 ^ 
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moved and came to Dryopis; and from Dryopis in this way 
they entered the Peloponnesus and became known as Dorians.” 
In another passage^ Herodotus speaks of the Lacedaemonians^ 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Troezenians, and the 
Hermionians, as Dorians and Macedni except those from 
Hermione, and as having emigrated last from Erineiis, Pindus, 
and Dryopis. “The Hermionians were Dryopians whom Heracles 
and the Malians drove out of the land now called Doris.” 

As Herodotus identifies the Dorians with the Hellenes, he 
naturally supposes that their oldest home was in Phtliiotis, but 
this does not gain any support from Homer, for the Dorians do 
not form any part of the Achean host, and in the only passage 
where we hear of the Dorian name they are mentioned not as 
inhabitants of either Peloponnesus or northern Greece, but 
as settlers in Crete, who, according to Andron and Diodorus, 
had come thither not from Peloponnesus, but from Histiaeotis, 
the first district which Herodotus positively states to have 
been their home, for he only assumes that they must have 
dwelt in Phtliiotis because he assumes they were Hellenes. 
But we have already had many examples of the desire of 
the conquered to ally themselves to the master race by bonds 
of kinship. The Corinthians had excited much derision by 
asserting that their ancestor Corinthus was the son of the 
Hellenic Zeus. So too one legend made Pelasgus, Phthiiis and 
Achaeus all brothers, whilst one version of the story of Xuthus 
made him the father of Achaeus and Ion, bonds of relationship 
being thus provided in each case between the aborigines and 
their masters. It is therefore probable that the early Dorians 
were not Acheans who had entered Thessaly from the west, 
but rather one of the aboriginal tribes whom the Acheans had 
found there on their coming, and who wex’e related to the 
melanochrous Illyrian and Thracian tribes and also to the 
Pelasgians of upper Greece and the Peloponnesus, who had 
under favourable conditions develo|)ed a culture far in advance 
of their kindred tribes of the upper Balkan. 

Now whilst the Dorians are sharply divided by polyandry 
from the monandrous Acheans of Homer, on the other hand 

, -.1 ?in. 43. , ■■ ■ ■ 
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they agree completely in this feature with the Illyrians and 
melanochrous Thracians, who, although in the fifth century b.g. 
they had reached that stage when men begin to assert their 
sole right to the women whom they have purchased from their 
parents, nevertheless still permitted the utmost licence to 
their unmarried girls (p. 28). 

Attachments between males. At this point I am 
compelled to make some brief remarks on a most unsavoury 
theme, the chief plague-spot of Greek society in every part of 
Hellas in the classical period. From the time of the elegiac 
and lyric poets it is but too familiar in the Greek writers. 
Iheognis, Solon, and Socrates all approved of the romantic 
attachment felt by men for beautiful boys, whilst in the case 
of many no less famous, such as Parmenides, Sophocles, Epami- 
nondas, and Alexander, this passion was unfoi-tunately not 
restricted to romantic sentiment. Though it is possible that 
there were those in the various Greek communities who looked 
with abhorrence and disgust on both its phases, there can be 
no doubt that it was legalized in certain states, such as Thebes, 
Elis, Ohalcis, and in various Cretan cities, such as Gortyn, 
though in some of these cases at least the lawgiver had once 
dealt sternly with it. At Athens it was condoned or viewed 
with toleiance by the most intellectual circles, as is clear from 
the Symposium of Plato, and a well-known oration of Lysias, 
whilst it was notorious to all that such an abominable relation 
had existed between Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who had 
delivered Athens from the tyrant Hipparchus and whose praises 
were a never-failing theme of song. 

Nor was Sparta with all her rigid discipline and supervision 
of youth free from such unwholesome connections, for such they 
must have been, even though they but seldom overstepped the 
bounds of a romantic admiration. It cannot be alleged that 
this malpractice was but of recent growth at Sparta, for not 
only had the Dorians special terras for the lover and the object 
of affection, the former being termed €l(T7rv7]Xa<i, the latter 
atrav, but this passion for boys was also a marked feature of 
the Thessalians, who were, as we have seen, admittedly Illyrians, 
and we shall soon find that this people used the same word as 
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the Spartans for the object of admiration. We may even go 
further and point out that amongst the Albanians^ the best 
representatives of the ancient Illyrians, a similar institution is 
in vogue at this hour though the best authorities declare that 
no evil consequences ever ensue. It is alleged that such attach- 
ments led to self-devotion and bravery in war, and it is commonly 
held that the Sacred Band of Thebes owed muck of its success 
to these strange and unhealthy connections. Now, if we turn 
to the Homeric poems, they are found to be as pure and un- 
tainted with the sin of Sodom or any sentiment tending to it, 
as are the Icelandic Sagas, and the Nibelung Lied. What a 
contrast is there between these doubtful relations at Sparta 
and the noble friendship from early boyhood, growing with tlieir 
growth, between Achilles and Patroclus. Here then is another 
sharply dividing line between the social institutions of the 
Homeric Acheans and the Dorians. But of course it may be 
said by those who, like Prof. G. G. Murray, think that these 
poems as we have them reflect the life of Ionia in the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ that they were “ purged ” from 
all that could offend by the countrymen of Thales, Heraclitus 
and Anaximenes. But this is to idealize the Ionian Greeks in 
a fashion unwarranted by the stern facts of history. Herodotus^ 
himself tells us that the Persians, the deadly enemies of the 
Asiatic Greeks, knew naught of unnatural crime until they had 
learned it from the Hellenes. That the Hellenes who were 
their instructors in vice were those of Ionia, there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt. But of the theory of ' expurgation ' we 
shall treat at length further on^. 

Physical characteristics. The Acheans of Homer were 
large men with fair hair. But it is almost beyond doubt that 
the Dorians were neither remarkably tall nor xanthochrous^. 
For if such had been the case, as it was with the Thebans, 
both these points would certainly have been remarked in some 

1 I. 135. 

2 [The subject is not treated in this volume.] 

3 This view gets some support from the archaic terracottas found at the 
Orthia shrine, of which one completely painted example has the face, neck and 
girdle white, the hair black and the dress purple {B.S.A. xiv. p. 58, Fig. 4p). 
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of the various passages in classical authors which refer to the 
Spartans, especially in view of the frequent reference to 
Spartan women and their national costume. Yet we have 
a full account of the physical features of the Thebans in the 
Pseudo-Dicaeai’chus (voL i. p. 629). The Theban women, he 
writes, “are the tallest, prettiest, and most graceful in all 
Greece. Their faces are muffled up so that only the eyes are 
seen. All of them dress in white and wear low purple shoes 
laced so as to show their bare feet. Their yellow {^avQov) hair is 
tied up in a knot on the top of the head.” From this description 
we may infer that the fair hair and great stature of that people 
were quite exceptional in Greece, a statement he would, hardly 
have made, had the same features characterized the Spartans. 
There are several passages in the most familiar authors, 
which if the Spartans were blond-complexioned, offer every 
opportunity for reference to such a peculiarity. For example, 
when in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, Lampito, the Laconian 
lady delegate to the Peace Conference, arrives at Athens, 
though Lysistrata is much struck with her appearance and 
robust physique, and makes some very minute observations 
on her personal appearance^ there is not the slightest reference 
to the colour of her hair. Now, as at that time it was the 
fashion for Athenian ladies to dye their hair yellow {^avdi^etv), 
as we know also from the Lysistrata^ itself, and to wear Cimbrio 
garments, doubtless through a desire to look like the splendid 
Celtic women of the Danube region, Lysistrata would certainly 
have alluded to the fashionable colour of Lampito’s hair, had 
she been blond. 

^ 79 sqq. : ATX. otov rb koXKos, yXvKvrdTTj, aov (f>aiv€T(XL. 

ws 5’ evxpoeis, ths dk (T(f>piyq rb crwp^a crov. 

A'&z' ravpov tSyxois. A AM. yuaXa 7 ’ ol(h val rcb crtci* 
yvfivdddofjLat, yap Kal irorl Trvyav aWopLau 
ATX. <hs KaXbv rb XPVP’'^ ^x^^^ rirdlcav, 

AAM. qirep Upelbv rot fi’ VTTo^j/aXdcrcr^re, 

^ $qq.i ri 5 ’ hv yvvalKes (fypbvLjxav ipyaaaiaro 
7} XafMTrpbv, at Kad'jjued’ ^^avdiapLevaL^ 

KpoK<aro<popod<rai, Kal /c€Ka\Xw7ri<r/xemc 
Kal 'KifX[X€piK^ bpSoffraha Kal w^pt^aplbrn; 

is the common reading. 
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There are also several passages where reference is made to 
the Spartan custom of wearing their hair long, and dressing it 
with peculiar care before battle. Thus on the eve of Thermo- 
pylae the Persian scout saw '‘some of the Spartans engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, others combing their hair\” Herodotus 
with his love of minute detail would probably have added a 
distinctive epithet, had the colour of their hair been clifFereiit 
from that of the ordinary Greek. 

FasMon of wearing the hair. It will be naturally said 
that the passage from Herodotus just cited proves that the 
Spartans wore their hair long just as did the “long-haired” 
{/cdpr} KOfjbooyvTe^;) Acheans of Homer, and that accordingly in 
this respect they closely resemble the latter people. But it 
must not be supposed that because the Spartans in the hftli 
century B.c. woi’e their hair long, as did the Homeric Acheans, 
they are thereby to be identified as belonging to the same 
ethnic group, for Herodotus^ expressly states that the Spartans 
had only adopted the practice of wearing their hair long after 
their overthrow of the Argives in the struggle for Thyrea 
(546 B.c.), having up to that time cut their hair. 

But whilst the Celts of the Danubian and Alpine regions 
wore their fair hair unshorn, as did the fair-haired Acheans, on 
the other hand we found that the Illyrio-Thracian tribes of the 
Balkan cut their hair, though the style of cropping varied in 
different areas (voL i. p. 344), and was taken as a test of 
nationality. It is a striking proof of the persistence of ancient 
customs in the Balkan that at the present day amongst the 
Albanians, who must be considered in the main as the de- 
scendants of the ancient Illyrians, the hair is universally 
cropped, whilst the nature of the tonsure varies from tribe to 
tribe. Our best living authority on the Albanians, Miss M. E. 
Durham®, thus describes a feast at Skreli attended by the 
members of several tribes : “ Early Sunday morning the guests 

1 Herod, vii. 208, cf. Plutarch, Lycm'g, 22. 

^ I, 82 : AaKedaLfxdviot BArd. epavrla toi^tch^v WevTo p6fxop’ od ykp KOfiwpres wph 
TOilfrov &Trb to^tov KOfiav. 

3 High Albania (1909), pp. 49—50, with sketches of the various head tufts. 
Cf. p. 23. The tuft is called 



Fig. 10. Painted terracotta mask, witii the moustache shaved j 
Orthia sanctuary, Sparta. 

in a strip along the top of the forehead, hut the shaven strip is 
often covered by a fringe brought down over it. This is all the 
hair that shows, and is darkened by dye or oil.” Thus then the 
Dorians agree in complexion and in cutting their hair with the 
Illyrian and Thracian tribes who bordered on Thessaly, some of 
whose descendants carry on the practice to this very hour. 

Shaving the upper lip. The Spartans shaved their 
upper lip, as we know from Aristotle*, whilst Plutarch tells 

^ Fragm. 496 ; K€ifi£<r$ai rhv /xiJtrra/ca Kal Trpocrix^Lp roh v6/j(,aLS, 

^ de sera num. uind. 4 : gr) Tpi(peLv jatjaraKa kclI Trelde(Tdat, roh pdp^ois. 
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US that the ephors on coining into office enjoined on all men to 
shave the moustache and to obey the laws. These statements 
are confirmed by some of the terracottas found at Sparta. One 
of these (Fig. 10)^ is decisive on the point, because it has both 
a beard and whiskers but no moustache. Similar masks occur 
with the upper lip shaved, but as they have neither beard nor 
whiskers, they are not decisive =. A fragment, perhaps from a 
vase, with black paint on a white ground, shows a man with a 
clean-shaved upper lip and a beard, a feature which has also 
been noticed in the terracotta figurines from Tarentum, but 
does not seem to have been peculiar to Sparta or to Spartan 
colonies®. On the other hand, the Acheans seem never to 



Fig. 11. Terracotta Masks, showing (a) tattooing and (i) wrinkles. 

have shaved the upper lip, whilst from the earliest date at 
which the Celts from the Danubian region come within our 
ken, they are especially distinguished by wearing a moustache, 
as is well exemplified in the famous statue of the Dying Gaul.' 

Tattooing. We saw (vol. i. p. 346) that tattooing was 
practised by all the Illyrian and aboriginal Thracian tribes, and 
that Strabo makes it a criterion by which to distinguish them 
from their Celtic invaders from the north who were constantly 
pressing down on them. We need not therefore be surprised to 
find signs of tattooing at Sparta. Amongst the terracottas 
found at the Orthia shrine and described by Prof. Bosanquet^ 

1 E./S.A. ZII. PI. X. ® PI, xn, e. 

» Prof. E. M. Dawkins, ibid. vol. xv. p. 119, PI. vi, 21 and 30. Of. Ann d I 

1883, pp. 194 sqq. * * ’’ 

4 B.S.A, vol. XII. p. 342, Figs, 7 and 8. 
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there are certain female masks with markings “ like cicatrices 
which '^probably represent tattooing (Fig. 11), such as may 
have survived amongst the Helots or been seen on the faces of 
imported slaves.” There is certainly some evidence that the 
aborigines of Greece had this practice^ whilst tattooed Thracian 
women are seen on Attic vases^. Yet these tattooed masks 
may represent the practice amongst the Dorians themselves. 
I would suggest that we have another example in a terracotta 
fragment from the same shrine described by Mr Jerome FarrelP : 
“ the body and head of an apparently nude woman in a sitting 
position without throne. One appliqu6 breast remains. The 
legs, if they ever existed, are lost ; on the back are traces of a 
large herring bone pattern in black paint.” 

Dress. In the previous volume (pp. 297-9) we saw that 
the men of the Bronze Age of Greece are represented on the 
monuments either as nude, as in the siege scene on a fragment 
of a silver vase, or more commonly as wearing a loin-cloth or a 
garment like a pair of bathing-drawers. The women of the 
same period wore a tight-fitting chiton, often cut low, and a 
petticoat relieved with tucks or flounces, both of these being 
confined at the waist by a girdle. Neither of these garments 
was secured with brooches, for such are neither seen on works 
of art, nor were any found in the graves of the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, although several of the interments in them were 
certainly those of women. On the other hand, the Achean 
warrior in Homer invariably wears a chiton, a cut and sewn 
linen garment, such as that which fitted Odysseus like an 
onion-peel. Over this he regularly wore a cloak (xhalva, 
<j>dpos!) fastened by a brooch (TrepovT]), The Achean lady wore 
a long peplos fastened by a series of brooches. But the lones, 
who were part of the ancient race, are described as wearing 
long chitons (eA«:e%tT(»z^es) both in the Iliad"^ and in the Hymn 
to the Delian Apollo^ These long chitons were almost certainly 
the lineal descendants of the flowing garments worn by the 

^ Tsountas, ILpolktlk6., 1896, p. 31. Of. p. 490 below. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Jour. Hell, Stud. 1888, p. 146. 

^ B.S.A. vol. XIV. p. 54; cf. Jahreshefte, 1901, Fig, 27. 

4 XIII. 685. 5 147. 
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women of the Bronze Age. Although dresses fastened with 
brooches had come into fashion at Athens in the Dipylon 
period, yet it is unlikely that they ever ousted the long chitons, 
as the latter were certainly in regular use down to the fifth 
century, when, as we know from Thucydides^ there came a 
complete change in the national costume, and a garb some- 
what resembling the Doric bad been adopted. The Spartan 
men from their twelfth year onwards wore winter and summer 
alike as their sole covering a tribon, a small cloak or mantle, 
similar to that which is characteristic of the tribes of the upper 
Balkan. 

The Spartan girls seem only to have worn a single garment^ 
a short chiton of wool, which when ungirded reached down to the 
calf of the leg. The married women seem to have occasionally 
worn the himation also. This Doric chiton was a single piece 
of cloth, left unsewn, but had its edges held together by pins 
on the left side of the wearer, thus frequently e.x;posing the 
thigh, a circumstance which led Ibycus to ajiply the term 
^atvo/j,7}pi8es to the Dorian women. The Ionic chiton, on the 
other hand, was a sewn garment in the securing of which no 
pins or brooches were employed. It was probably the lineal 
descendant of the sewn cMoft of the Mycenean age. 

Brooches. Just as the evidence of Homer for the use of 
brooches by the Acheans has been amply confirmed by the 
contents of the ten great tumuli of the Early Iron Age at 

Halos®, in Achaia Phthiotis in the valley of the Spercheius, 

the home of Peleus and Achilles, — where fibulae of an early 
stage of the safety-pin type were discovered, but not a single 
‘ spectacle ’ brooch, — so the ancient evidence for the use of 
brooches by the Spartans has been emphatically confirmed by 
the excavations at the Orthia shrined Here large numbers 
both of the safety-pin and ‘ spectacle families with their 
derivatives were found. But as the oldest (Geometric) stratum 
at the shrine dates only from the eighth century B.C., and as 

1 I. 6. 

= E. 0. Muller, The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race vol 
pp. 280fE. ’ ■ 

^ B,S.A. voL xviii. pp. S sqq, 

^ ibid,, vol. XII. p. 321 ; vol. xm. pp. 78, 82, 112 sqq. 
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helT. f - f . 7 "11 <^ 1 ^® ^^-ooohes 

belong to advanced classes, such as those with ivory or bone 

ffev'iSnl tb T ‘’l"l“^d 

Sn^its that the Homenc poems mirror the culture of the 

dLs was° f f *1""* *1"® Homeric 

/r. the whole 

chroTin/^ *i* 1 origin of both families of the brooch and their 
chronological importance has been discussed at length both in 
ol. (pp. 653—93) and also in the Introduction" to the present 

volume, I need not here labour the matter further. ^ 

^ Disposail of the Dead. I have elsewhere pointed out 

Irdid tTe r>orians did not burn their dead, 

nraliV f ^oheans, but inhumed them, as was the 

practice of the indigenous Illyrians and Thracians. On the 
er hand, the Oelto-Umbrian tribes of central Europe and 
upper Italy generally cremated their dead as did the Acheans 
of Homer. Plutarch^ states that Lycurgus made excellent 

sTner?r''^b first place, in order to kill 

rif-^ ® objection to burying the dead in the 

Sir.^“r near the temples, thus 

habituating the youths to such sights, that they might not be 

wb^oT ^b ^ ®firink from death, as though it defiled those 

Tlace T'f t V n grave. In the second 

but their practice was to inter the body wrapped in a purple 
e oak and olive leaves.” Elsewhere the same authority says=" 
that when an ordinary Spartan died in a foreign land, it was 
the custom to celebrate his funeral rites on the spot and leave 

This did not always take place at once, for it was not till forty 

years after the battle that the bones of Leonidas were removed 

from Thermopylae to Sparta by Pausaniast This practice in 

the case of kings is confirmed by Xenophon^, who records that 

fTilis Introduction was never written.] 

2 Lyc. 27. 3 ^ 
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by the laws of Lyciirgus the kings of Sparta after death were to 
be honoured not as men, but as heroes. 

' In the spring of 861 B.c. Agesilaus, the greatest of Spartan 
kings, set out for Egypt on what was fated to be his last 
campaign. After displaying once again all his qualities as a 
leader of men, just as he was on the eve of returning home 
he died, far from his native land. It was formerly the general 
belief, until the appearance of the first volume of this work, that 
the cremation of the dead had no religious significance, and 
therefore its general practice in Homer has no ethnical bearing. 
This view is still maintained by Prof. W. Dorpfeld^ I had 
pointed out that not only were the Homeric poems in sharp 
contrast in this as well as in many other respects to the method 
of disposing of the dead employed all through the Bronze Age 
of Greece, but also to the general practice of the Greeks of the 
classical period But Prof. Ddrpfeld holds that from first to 
last the practice was really the same and that the supposed 
change of custom found in Horner is only one of degree due to 
the peculiar condition of distant Avars. The dead, he thinks, 
were always buried, in the Bronze Age, Homeric .and Classical 
times, but for hygienic reasons the bodies were either embalmed 
or scorched before burial. The scorching might, in some cases, 
go as far as complete incineration, but this would only be the 
case when a man died abroad and his remains were to be 
brought home. Of a truth Aeschylus in a passage of surpassing 
pathos^ refers to the return of the ashes of the heroes who fell 
before Troy, yet he gives not a hint that the bodies were 
burned to render the home-bringing more easy: All remember 
right well those whom they sent forth, but instead of the men 
themselves nought but vases and ashes come back to each 
warrior’s house. For Ares, gold -changer of bodies, he that 
holdeth the scales in the strife of the spear, keeps sending 
from Ilium dust that the fire has searched, dust that weighs on 
the hearts of the loved ones as they shed bitter tears, and he 
freighteth the urns, that are easy of stowage, with the ashes— 
now all that is left of the heroes.” Now, if ever the body of a 

^ Melanges Nicole (Geneva, 190r5), pp. 95 sqg. 

^ Ag, 433 sqq. 
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warrior who had died in the land of the stranger ought to have 
been consumed on the pyre, it was that of Agesilaus, There 
was even a special reason for resorting to cremation in his case. 
But the Spartiates who were with him did nothing of the kind. 
On the contrary, they took every possible step to preserve his 
body intact, for they poured melted wax all over the corpse, 
since they ran short of honey for the purpose, and thus they 
brought him back to Sparta, where with great splendour and 
solemnity he was laid to rest with his Eurypontid fathers. This 
instance of itself is enough to disprove Dr Dorpfeld’s theory. 
Nor can it be said that it was only the Dorians of Sparta who 
practised inhumation. The Megarians interred their dead, but 
they seem to have laid the body to face east, though according 
to Heraeus of Megara they buried the corpse to face the west, 
and moreover shared with Salamis the custom of laying three 
or four in one grave. The double usage in orientation at 
Megara was probably due to a mixed aboriginal and Dorian 
population. As the dead lay towards the west in Attica, 
Salamis, in some cases at Megara, and in the majority of the 
interments in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, it may be inferred 
that this was the characteristic orientation of the autoch- 
thonous race. The Sicyonians according to Pausanias^ buried 
their dead ''in the ground,” but as this statement refers to a 
late period, it is likely that it applies to the original race, who 
had expelled their Dorian masters in the seventh century B.c, 
Sir Arthur Evans^ found at Cnossus in 1907 " about a mile 
to the north (of the Palace) on the way to the headland 
where a Eoyal tomb had already been excavated, a series of 
' Cyclopean ' blocks,” which proved to have been removed 
from their original context. Immediately below them there 
were two beehive tombs cut out of the soft rock. In their 
form and certain features of their contents they represent " the 
old Minoan tradition,” but they belong "to a period about 
800 B.C., when the Dorian settlement of a large part of the 
island was already an accomplished fact. The swords here 
were of the mainland type, iron succeeding the earlier bronze, 
and cinerary urns had replaced the earlier corpse burial; but 
^ II. 7. 3. See vol. i. p. 491. - Times^ July 15th, 1907. 
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the.'Variety and invention displayed in the objects found, the 
continuity of many of the decorative motives, as well as the 
appearance of the .characteristic 'stirrup vase/ pointed to a 
distinct survival of the old indige.nous element. In one tomb 
there were nearly one hundred vessels, and among them the 
more important cinerary urns presented quite a new and very 
elaborate style of Geometrical design.'^ 

From the 'words cited, Sir Arthur Evans apparently holds 
or held that the cinerary urns were those of Dorians. But in 
view of the facts given above, this supposition must be rejected. 
On the other hand, the contents of these tombs exactly fit the 
Homeric period, when the Acheans, who preceded the Dorians 
on the mainland of Greece, always cremated their dead. 
Moreover, as the Odyssey represents Idomeneus^ the son of 
Deucalion, the son of Minos 11, as actually lord of Cnossus 
itself, and leader of all the Cretans who went to Troy, whilst 
there was no large influx of Dorians from the mainland until 
long after they had conquered the Acheans in Argolis and 
Laconia, the continuity of the older style of decoration and 
the presence of the ‘stirrup’ vases can be much better ex- 
plained if the tombs discovered by Sir Arthur Evans belonged 
to the Achean lords of Cnossus, who, headed by Blinos I, had 
overthrown its ancient race I 

Dialect. There are certainly labialized forms in Homer 
and later Greek which I have compared (voL I. pp. 673-4) with 
the similar labialized forms in use amongst the Celts and their 
close kinsmen, the TJmbro-Sabellian peoples of Italy. For 
example, TTiavpe^; for rerrape^ in Homer, and the form EWttov, 
common to all the later Greek dialects, which had certainly 
replaced an older form If/c/co?, the existence of •which is proved 
by the ancient lexicographers. The best modern philologists 
are agreed that the form has come into Greece from else- 

where, and I have compared its labialized form with the Gallic 
Epona (the horse-goddess) and the modern Welsh ^6 (horse). 
When the Acheans were driven out of what was later knowm 

^ W. Bidgeway, Minos the Destroyer rather than the Creator of the so-called 
* MinoaiC Culture of Cnossus, p. 29. {Proc. British Academy, vol. iv. 1909.) 
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as Thessaly, by the invading Illyrian tribe of Thessali, nearly at 
the same time as the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, some of 
them and their Acheanized subjects settled in Boeotia. Doubt- 
less it was to them, and possibly to the Phlegyans who had 
previously captured Thebes and settled there, that Thebes owed 
her famous tall, fair-haired inhabitants. It is interesting to find 
in this very area some unmistakeably labialized forms of the 
kind to which I have referred. Thus, the Boeotians said 
Trerrape? instead of rermpe?, they called a woman /Bavd, not 
jvv'}], as did the Athenians and the lonians, or yvvd, as did the 
Dorians. Again, the Boeotians called the locust Tropvoilr, as 
did also their kinsmen who had settled in the Aeolid in north- 
west Asia Minor, when others of their number had found new 
homes in Boeotia, whilst it is certain that the indigenous 
population of Greece, such as the people of Mount Oeta, 
used the unlabialized form Koppoyfr^. The Boeotian form 
Trerrape? = the Gallic petor found in _pei^or-ritum, 'a four- 
wheeler,' and the Umbrian petiir, whilst ^avd corresponds fo 
the Irish han, 'woman.' It is now clear that as the Dorians do 
not use any of the labialized forms peculiar to Boeotia and the 
Aeolid, whither the Acheans from Thessaly had migrated, they 
cannot have been part of the Achean stock which had entered 
Greece centuries before the Dorian migration. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that the Illyrians and Thracians 
had any tendency to this sort of labialisra, for the scanty 
available data point rather to their being distinctly a K-folk, 
as were their close neighbours the Ligurians, who formed the 
oldest stratum of population over a great part of Italy (voL I. 
pp. sqq>) just as the Illyrians did over a large part of the 
sister peninsula. 

Whilst the Spartans thus differed essentially in their 
phonetics from the Acheans of Homer and from the fair-haired 

1 Strabo, xiii. 613 ; Ridgeway, Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 1904, pp. 8 — 9 : 
“Motint Oeta in Strabo’s time was occupied by the Aenianes, a Pelasgian tribe 
driven from their home in the Dotian plain in Thessaly, and by the Dryopians, 
classed by Strabo and Pausanias amongst the oldest tribes of Greece. The 
Oetaeans then who used the form Kopvoires were either Aenianes or Dryopians 
or both, since each tribe was Pelasgian. Thus the old tribes kept original K 
when not influenced from outside.” 
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people who formed the leading factor in the population of a 
large part of Boeotia in the classical period, they undoubtedly 
agreed with the^ Illyrians in at least one characteristic. The. 
Spartans, as. is well known, used cr .where all other Greeks 
used 0, e.g. 0-409 = ^ 609 . Now according to a, very important 
gloss in Hesychius^ (cited from Amerias) the Macedonians 
called the Sileni XavaBai^ whilst according to another gloss‘d 
the Illyrians applied the term AevdSat to the Satyri, who are 
of course identical with the Sileni according to undoubted 
ancient testimony Again, there was an Illyrian tribe, the 
next neighbour to the tribes of Macedonia Proper, called 
Aa<xap€TtoL who were also called Sesarethii (X€(Tapfidioi.)\ The 
occurrence of the parallel forms Smiadai and Dawadai forbids any 
rash emendation of either form into the other, as well as the 
explicit statement probably made by Strabo that there was a 
double form of the name of this tribe. It is plain that 
d cannot come from s, nor s from d, whilst it is equally certain 
that both can come from a common Did, For in Macedonian 
the medials regularly represent the original aspirates, e.g. 
B6X47r7ro9 = #4X47r7ro9, B€p€i^4A:o9, BepeidfCi] (BepiHMT}) = <I>€p€- 
viKo% ^epevLKT], Thus a common form @avdBa<}^ would give 
both "SavdSaf^ and AevdSa^^ and a common form ©acrapTjnm* 
would give both Dasai'etii and Sesarethii, the former being 
almost certainly the form used by the Illyrians, and the latter 
by the Macedonians who bordered on this tribe. Thus we 
have fully proved for that form of Illyrian spoken in Macedonia 
Proper the assibilation of original Dld^ which characterizes 
Doric alone amongst the various Greek dialects. The fact 

^ 8.Y, /ZauddaL' Zavdor ^Afiepias roh ZeiXTjjfoM oijT(a KaK€i(T0m f'qtnp 
MaKeUvbiv. As Amerias was a Macedonian who wrote a treatise called rXw<T<rat 
and another called 'Vi^orofiLKo^, his evidence is of great authority. 

- id, 8,Y, AevddaL* oi ZdrvpOL irapd ^IWvplois. 

^ Pans. r. 23. 5 says that “elderly Satyrs are calledEiieni.” Of. Ridgeway, 
Origin of Tragedy, 14. 

Strabo, vn. pp. 318 and 326, with Miiller’s insertion of (Kal AaaapgTLoi) 
in the second passage. The mss . read Z^mprjaiom, which Kramer changed to 
Zea-apgeiovs because Steph. Byz. (after Hecataeus) mentions an Illyrian town 
ZecrdpTjdov. But the form Zea'ctpyjaiovs may be quite right and may be another 
example of the change of 0 into < t . 
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that both the Dorians and other Illyrian tribes had in common 
the particular form of assibilation just mentioned, which is 
not found in the dialects of their neighbours, points unmis- 
takably to their very close relationship and thus confirms the 
tradition that the Dorians were Macedni, a name which cannot 
be separated from Macedones. We have already seen above 
that the names of the heroines from whom many Illyrian tribes 
traced their descent all end in -a). But this is not only the 
termination of the name of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenus, 
from whom the Dorian tribe Hyrnathia took its appellation, 
but is also the regular ending of names of women in Doric. 

It is noteworthy that K. O. Mtlllerh though he maintained 
that ''the Dorians derived their origin from those districts in 
which the Grecian nation bordered towards the north upon 
numerous and dissimilar races of barbarians,” nevertheless laid 
great stress on the fact of " the perpetual pressing forward of 
the barbarous races, particularly of the Illyrians,” who "formed 
the northern boundary of the Grecian nation, from which they 
were distinguished both by their language and customs. In 
the fashion of wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, and 
also in their dialect, the Macedonians bore a great resemblance 
to the Illyrians, whence it is evident that the Macedonians 
belonged to the Illyrian nation.” Herodotus^ states that the 
Dorians were Macednians or Macedonians. Apollodorus^ makes 
Macednus son of Lycaon the son of Pelasgus, Hesiod^ 
describes Macedon as the brother of Magnes, whilst Hel- 
lanicus® makes him a son of Aeolus. But Muller accepted 
the historical tradition that the Thessali were an Illyrian 
tribe, and, in spite of his preconceived opinion that there was a 
fundamental difference in race between the Dorians and 
Illyrians, nevertheless remarked that " many points of similarity 
in the customs of the Thessalians and Dorians might be 
brought forward. Thus for example, the love of the male 
sex (that usage peculiar to the Dorians) w’^as also common 

^ The History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, vol. i. pp. 1 — 3. 

2 I, 56; vni. 43. 3 1 . 

aj). Constant. Porpiiyr. de ThemaU ii. 2, p. 48 b [fr. 5 Rzach]. 
ft, 4:^ ; Fragm, Hist, Graec. 1. 51. 
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aEiong the Illyrians, and ' the objects' of affection were, as at 
Sparta, called airac; the women also, as among the D'oriaiis, 
were addressed by the title of ladies (SecrTToipai,)^ a title nil-’ 
common in Greece and expressive of the estimation in wdiich 
they were held^'’ In Macedonian there are ^'grammatical 
forms which are commonly called Aeolic, together with many 
Arcadian and Thessalian words-/' Miiller'* also pointed out 
that there was probably a connection between the Hylleis, the 
most famous of the three old Dorian tribes, who claimed descent 
from Hylliis, son of Heracles, and the Hylleans, a people who 
dwelt in Illyria (inhabiting, according to the mytliographers 
and geographers, the islands of Melite and Black Corcyra). 

Let us now sum up our results. The evidence shows that 
the Dorians were not, as supposed by Prof. G. G. Murray and 
others, a tall, fair- haired race of the same Celtic (Teutonic) stock 
as the Acheans, but, on the contrary, like the lilyrio-Tliracians 
and the aboriginal population of Greece, they w^re melanoclirous, 
and cut their hair in some form or another, were distinctly 
polyandrous in their habits, and had once the custom of suc- 
cession through females. The}^ never dwelt in splendour in 
the great palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns, but on their conquest 
of Argolis left these ancient seats of the Pelasgian and Achean 
monarchs to the owl and the satyr. 

On the other hand, the Homeric Acheans were fair-com- 
plexioned, and were distinguished by their long flowing locks; 
they were monandrous, and had the rule of male succession 
strictly in force. The men wore a chiton and a cldaina^ and 
the women wore a long peplos fastened with fibulae. Thus 
in physical appearance, in the method of wearing the hair, 
in dress, and above all in morality they are sharply divided 
from Dorians, as well as from Athenians and lonians. 

But we have already seen (voL i. pp. 137, 238 — 9) that the 
style of ornament known as 'Dipylon,' which closely resembles the 
decoration of the Danubian and Hallstatt area during the early 


op cit vol. I. p. 5. 

p. 3 fiarr^a {dainties) is found in Laconian Doric, Thessalian, and Mace- 
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Iron Age, is especially characteristic of the pottery and bronzes 
of Olympia, which according to all ancient testimony (confirmed 
by modern investigations of Greek dialects) was never occupied 
by the Dorians. We also adduced evidence to show that at 
the time of the Dorian conquest this style of art had already 
been established in Peloponnesus. All these facts, combined 
with the complete absence of any allusion in Homer to the 
Dorians of Peloponnesus, of the isles, of Asia Minor, of Gyrene, 
of Magna Graecia and Sicily, inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that the society pictured for us in Homer is not that of the 
Dorians. Moreover as that form of labialism which represents 
Indo-Germanic K by p is not a characteristic of the language 
of the oldest race of Greece, accordingly such sporadic forms 
as the Boeotian irirrape^y and Homeric nrl(rvp€<; == Attic rerra- 
p69, and Boeotian 0 avd — Doric jvpd, Attic yvvrj, and Aeolic 
= Latin ferae^ Attic Of] peg, which must have been intro- 
duced by some labializing folk, cannot have been brought in by 
the Dorians, who were not given to these kinds of labialism. 
We shall presently find that the attitude of the Dorians 
towards homicide is essentially that of the melanochrous 
Balkan folk, and stands out in strong contrast to that of the 
Homeric Acheans. 

It is now plain that neither Pelasgian nor Doric com- 
munities served as models for the picture of social life and 
institutions left us in the Iliad and Odyssey. We must 
therefore regard it as mirroring the life of some other race, 
unless we revert to the old idea that the social life depicted 
in Homer never had any existence save in poetic phantasy. 
That might indeed have been maintained with some force, 
had it not been for the incontrovertible facts that 
xanthochrous people of large stature, such as the Acheans of 
Homer, dwelt in central Europe, that there were such people 
still to be seen in part of Boeotia in historical times, and above all, 
that a social life and a rule of kinship exactly corresponding to 
those of the Homeric Acheans had long been firmly established 
among the Gel ts when they first come within our ken. For it 
might have been urged that though the use of iron, and the fibula, 
the round shield, and the practice of cremation entered Greece 
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from upper Europe, yet such borrowings by no means prove 
that any of the race, amongst whom these practices had arisen, 
had necessarily accompanied them in their descent into Greece* 
Such an argument has of course little weight in view^ of the 
fact that the Homeric Acheans, who are using iron, are feir- 
haired and large of stature, like the Celts, and that at least in 
one spot of Hellas in historical days the ruling race had yellow 
hair, and were the tallest people in Greece. 

But, if it be thus admitted that the material side of life 
portrayed in the Epic represents a genuine stage of culture, a 
fortiori the Homeric picture of the moral aspect of life must 
likewise reflect at least the moral ideals and institutions of the 
society amid wdiich the epic poets dwelt. Neiv metals, new 
weapons, new modes of dress can hardly pass from one land 
to another without any conquest, or direct contact, for even in 
these matters primitive peoples are slow to discard their ancient 
fashions of arms and dress in favour of those of alien folk. 
Thus although the Arcadians dwelt contiguous to the Argives 
and Laconians, it was not till the time of Philopoemen that 
they abandoned their oblong shields and short javelins for 
the round shield and long spear, and took to wearing breast- 
plates and greaves (vol. I. pp. 324 — 5). Again, although the 
Illyrian lapodes, who were largely intermixed with Celts, had 
adopted the Celtic armature, they nevertheless retained their 
national custom of tattooing (vol i. p, 348). If such be the 
case with material objects, it is much less likely that in early 
times, before the rise of literature, one race would adopt the 
moral code and most vital institutions of another unless both 
had been in close and continuous contact. 

Moreover, it cannot be maintained that the Homeric system 
of monandry and succession through males was a natural de- 
velopment in Greece itself, for it has already been demonstrated 
that the principle of kinship through males had not been tirmly 
established at Athens till the beginning of the fifth century B.C., 
whilst polyandry continued always to be the rule among the 
Dorians of Laconia. In fact, in none of the leading states of 
classical Greece can we discover anything resembling the 
noble conception of the relations between man and woman 
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depicted in unfading colours for us by the Homeric bards. 
As this higher life had vanished completely from the Hellas 
of the historical epoch, and was entirely foreign to the great 
Pelasgian and Dorian states in any stage of their history, we 
are inevitably led to regard the Homeric social system as not 
native to the soil of Greece, but rather as a fair flower from 
another land, which after thriving for a brief space in its new 
environment had then sickened and died. From whence then 
did this higher moral life come into the Greek lands ? 

Who were the Romans?^ 

In an early part of the present chapter we surveyed the 
social life of all the peoples of ancient Europe, North Africa, 
and Asia Minoi', and we found definite traces of polyandry or 
female kinship or both amongst all these nations with the 
exception of the fair-haired Celto-Teutonic race, and among the 
Italic tribes, who were the close kindred of the Celts. 

We have already called attention to the close analogy 
between the strict monandry and rule of male succession set 
forth in Homer and those of the ancient fair-haired peoples of 
upper Europe, where neither were the men polygamous nor the 
women polyandrous, where marriage knew no divorce save 
death, and where on the one hand women had no undue 
influence (as Aristotle had remarked) nor on the other were 
they regarded as the mere adjuncts of men’s lusts and passions, 
and as only fit to be shut up in a eunuch-guarded harem. 
In an earlier chapter (vol, i. p, 452) it was pointed out that 
the culture of the Early Iron Age of upper Italy, which is 
identical with that of the Alpine and Danubian regions once 
occupied by the Celts, closely resembles not only that revealed 
at Olympia, but also that described in Homer. From this it 
was inferred that the culture of the Early Iron Age of upper 
Italy, which has long been admitted to be the product of the 
Umbrians (the close kinsfolk of the Celts), and that of the 
Homeric age, that is, the Early Iron Age of Greece, were off- 

1 The main principles set out in this section were put forth in a paper read 
before the British Academy (24 April, 1907), and printed in its Proceedings, 
vol. Ill (1907 — 8), pp. 17 — 60, and also published separately. 
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shoots of the Alpine and Danubian culture, which was the 
creation of the Celts and those whom the j conquered. If this 
hypothesis be true, we ought to find a similarity of institutions 
between the fair-haired peoples north of the Alps, the Umbro- 
Italic tribes, and the Homeric Acheans. That such was the case 
can be shown with little difficulty. In no legal system that the 
world has known are male succession and the patriarchal system 
more strongly laid down than in Eomari Law with its 
doctrines of Agnation and Patria Potestas. Indeed the great 
prominence given to the latter principle led that eminent scholar 
and jurist Sir H. S. Maine into the error of supposing that the 
patriarchal system had played a much more important part in 
the development of human society than can be now admitted 
in the face of the researches of Bachofen, McLennan, and a 
host of others. The Teutonic law, as we have seen (p. 27), 
approximated closely to the Eoman doctrine, ^vhilst it has also 
been shown (p. 20) that in Homeric Greece the chieftainship of 
the community and the headship of the family were vested in a 
rnale, who in each case was succeeded by his son. The law of 
succession is then practically the same in all three regions. But 
in order that the rule of succession through males should have 
become so firmly established, it is obvious from what has been 
already showm (p. 93) that the community must for a long time 
have believed in the possibility of ascertaining with precision 
the paternity of any individual. Yet such a degree of certainty 
cannot be attained, so long as the women are allowed practical 
promiscuity before marriage, and when even after marriage 
there is little conjugal fidelity. 

We have seen that a peculiar sanctity was attached to the 
union of man and woman by the ancient peoples of Germany, 
a doctrine entirely in harmony with the position of the wedded 
wife (/covpcSiT} aAo^o?) in Homer. But, as this view was 
entirely at variance with the teaching of the ancient Attic 
Erinyes, and was proclaimed as a new and better principle to 
the Athenian audience in 458 B.C. by Aeschylus through the 
mouth of Apollo in the Eumenides, it is evident that the great 
doctrine of the Sacred Marriage (o lepo^ ydfio^) was not in- 
digenous in Pelasgian Greece, but was rather of adventitious 
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origin. Moreover, as we have seen, it was never firmly estab- 
lished among the Dorians of Laconia. 

Sacred Marriage- At this stage it will be advisable to 
discuss what was meant by. the Sacred Marriage, and to en- 
deavour to get a clear conception of what that phrase connoted 
for the Greeks. In the Eumenides, we saw (p. 62), when 
the Erinyes disclaim any obligation to pursue with vengeance 
the wife who had murdered her husband, on the ground that 
such an act was not a case of the shedding of kindred blood, 
Apollo in an outburst of horror and indignation cries, '‘Truly 
ye set at naught the solemn pledges of Hera the Married and 
Zeus : ye fling aside the Cyprian goddess also and dishonour 
her by this doctrine, her that is the source of the joys dearest 
to mortals. For the marriage-bed ordained by Fate for husband 
and wife is a bond stronger than any oath, when it is fortified 
by justice.’’ There can be little doubt that the poet is here 
referring not to the ordinary Attic marriage, which was merely 
a civil contract the essence of which was engxiesis (p. 64), and 
w^hich may prove to be parallel to that form of Roman marriage 
known as coemptio, but rather to a peculiar form of marriage 
which in addition to the legal contract had a solemn religious 
sanction. He tells us that this was under the special patronage 
of Zeus and Hera, and through the classical period this divine 
pair seem to have been regarded as the tutelary deities of wed- 
lock {Oeol jafj.7]Xtocy, and it was believed that they themselves 
had been united by some marriage rite of unusual solemnity 
and binding force. The periodical celebration of this marriage 
formed the grand feature in the festival of Hera held in her 
ancient seat at Argos. Amongst the higher classes at Athens 
in the classical period the religious view of marriage seems to 
have been general. When the time for the wedding drew near, 
sacrifice was offered to the Gods of Marriage by the bride’s father 
some days before the marriage^ or on the day itself®. The 

^ Ath. V. 185 b; Pollux, i. 24. Diod. Sic., v. 73, says that Zeus and Hera 
were the gods of marriage, but Pollux names Hera, Artemis, and the Fates 
(ill. 38 ). Artemis is mentioned also as a marriage-deity in Boeotia and Locris 
(Plutarch, Amiid. 20). 

2 But. Iph. Aul. 71B sqq, ® AchUl. Tat. ii. 12. 
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sacrifice itself was called the TrporeXeia or . Trpoydfieia^y and 
the ceremony was regarded as the dedication of , the . bride 
to the deities named, some locks of the ■, bride’s hair being 
offered as a symbol of dedication. On. the, .wedding d.ay the 
bride .and bridegroom' bathed in water .from the .fountain 
Callirrhoe. But it was not merely at .Argos .that the marriage 
of Hera and Zeus was celebrated, for a similar rite was observed 
at 'Athens, Plataea, Sam. os,; Hermione, as well as in Euboea, 
Arcadia, Crete, and far away at Falerii in Ital}*., whither the 
ritual had certainly been introduced by colonists from Argolis. 
Probably it was also part of the worship of Hera in many other 
places. But it must be at once carefully noted that for the 
existence of such a ritual in early times there is no evidence 
either at her immemorial sanctuary, the Heraeum of Argos, 
or at that of Olympia, nor again in her ancient seat at Samos. 
It must be remembered that her great festival at the Heraeum 
of Argos, though known in later times as the Heraea, bore 
simply the title of the Hecatombaea in the earlier period, 
whilst though in the Homeric poems she bears the distinctive 
title of Hera of Argos, there is not the slightest evidence for 
any connection of Zeus with that ancient shrine. It is interest- 
ing to observe that both in the Heraeum of Argos and in 
that at Olympia Zeus occupies at best a very secondaiy position 
in the shrine. Indeed in the former there was not even an 
image of the Father of gods and men, the only reference to him 
being the cuckoo on the sceptre in the hand of the great 
chryselephantine statue of Hera made by Polycleitus, whilst 
his birth was represented in some of the sculptures above the 
columns. Pausanias, who recounts the incident of the loves 
of Hera and Zeus when the latter appeared to her on Mount 
Coecygium in the form of a cuckoo, himself scouts the tale. In 
the Heraeum at Olympia, though Zeus was here permitted a 
statue, his position was distinctly secondary, for ‘‘ the image 
of Hera,” says Pausanias®, “is seated on a throne, and he is 
standing beside her wearing a beard and with a helmet on 
his head.” The relations between Zeus and Hera in these 
two shrines, her most ancient and most famous seats, are very 
1 Pollux, in. 38. 2 X7. 1, 
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different from those between Zeus and Dione at Dodona, where 
though both occupied the same shrine, Dione is secondary to 
Zeus, and those who came to consult the oracle addressed their 
petitions to Zeus Naios and Dione Naia. But there is still 
weightier evidence from Olympia. The Heraeum occupied the 
centre of the Altis or sacred enclosure, and was said to have 
been built eight years after the coming of Oxylus (c. 1104 B.c.) 
by the people of Scillus in Triphyliah an aboriginal tribe, 
in honour of the great native goddess, whereas the temple of 
Zeus, which stood in a corner of the Altis, was built from the 
proceeds of the spoils of the Pisatans and their allies who had 
revolted and been subdued by the Eleans^, circa 580 B.c. We 
thus have at least prima facie grounds for thinking that Zeus 
had gained an entry into the great shrines of Hera at a com- 
paratively late date, and that consequently the ceremonial 
marriage between the goddess and her divine bridegroom 
cannot be placed in the archaic period. This view we shall see 
immediately is quite in accord with the evidence for the late 
incoming of Zeus to Athens. 

Now it has been almost universally assumed by writers on 
Greek religion that there was in Greece a primaeval rite known 
as the Sacred Marriage, which typified the union between the 
Sky-god and the Earth-mother. Accordingly Welcker saw in 
the Marriage of Zeus and Hera evidence of a time when Hera 
was herself venerated as the Earth-mother, and he supposed the 
ritual to be the personal expression of the marriage of Heaven 
and Earth in Spring, when the tilth rejoices in the travail of 
the corn-ear.’' Now as Aeschylus regarded the sacred form 
of marriage over which Zeus and Hera Teleia (the Married) 
presided as an institution but lately introduced into Athens by 
Zeus and Apollo, who are stigmatized as new and innovating 
deities by the Erinyes, the ancient goddesses of the land, this 
fact is alone sufficient to warrant the rejection of Welcker’s 
hypothesis at least for Athens. But, as we have just seen that 
in the case of the two most famous fanes of Hera, the Heraea 
of Argos and of Olympia, Zeus was not of immemorial date in 
either, we are also justified in rejecting that hypothesis for the 
1 Pans. V. 16. 1. 2 id. V. 10. 2. 
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Argolid and for Elis. Moreover there is no evidence that Hera 

O' 

at aBy time or at any place in Greece was ideiitified with the 
Earth-mother. That function is definitely and clearly assigned 
to Gaia or Ge, and her various avatars or phases, .such as Themis 
and Demeter ; and though Aeschylus terms Gaia “ one form with 
■ many names/’ Hera never occurs as one of her many titles. 

In classical times though the Earth-mother was still vene- 
rated in various ancient shrines as Gaia or Ge, Deiiieter was. by 
far the most common appellation under which she passed in 
Attica, Arcadia, Argos, and practically all over Hellas, whilst 
it is not unlikely that at Argos itself, where the goddess was 
worshipped under the title of Demeter Pelasgis, the Pelasgian 
Hera was regarded as her daughter. 

Now there can be no doubt that in modern times the 
actual or symbolic union of men and women has been and is 
still regarded amongst many primitive tribes as exercising a 
fertilising influence on the cornfields and on banana and yam 
plantations; and that such was also the case in the primitive 
days of Greece is held by many as more than probable from the 
story of the loves of Demeter and her mortal lover lasion in a 
thrice-ploughed fallow fields” But it will be observed that the 
mate of the Earth-goddess is a mortal man, not the Sky-god. 
There is moreover not the slightest evidence that this imioii of 
Demeter and lasion was regarded as anything more than a 
mere liaison, the very antithesis of a sacred rite of marriage. 
Furthermore, neither in the later mythographers who relate 
how Demeter fell in love with lasion at the wedding of his 
sister Harmonia, nor in the Homeric passage, is there the 
slightest suggestion of any ‘fertility rite,’ as is clear from the 
context in the latter case : Hermes had been sent by Zeus to 
bid Calypso let Odysseus depart. Full of grief she replies: 
“ Hard are ye gods and jealous exceeding, who ever grudge 
goddesses openly to mate with men, if any make a mortal her 
dear bed-fellow. Even so when rosy-toed Dawn took Orion for 
her lover, ye gods were jealous of him till chaste Artemis slew 
him in Ortygia with her gentle shafts. So too when fair- 
tressed Demeter yielded to her love and lay with lasion in a 

i OCv. 127. 
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thrice-ploughed fallow field, Zeus was not long without tidings 
thereof and slew him with his glistering bolt^/' Calypso herself 
had meant to keep Odysseus and to '"make him to know not 
death and age for ever.” 

A current view is that the myth of Demeter and lasion is 
but a replica of Aphrodite and Adonis, and that this class of 
myth shadows forth the sacrifice of splendid youths to the 
Earth-goddess to be her mates and thereby ensure her fruitful- 
ness. Sir James Frazer finds in such cults “ striking examples 
of the decay and rejuvenescence of nature, of those ceremonies 
by which mankind,” in what he terms the ^religious’ as con- 
trasted with his supposed earlier ^magical’ stage, “thought that 
they could help the god who was the principle of life in his 
struggle with the opposing principle of death and of the 
religious or rather magical dramas which turned in great 
measure on these themesV’ But the Dawn cannot be the 
Earth-mother, and thus the story of her love for Orion and his 
tragic fate can hardly fall into the class of ' fertility rites,’ whilst 
Calypso definitely ascribed the deaths of Orion and lasion to 
the jealousy of the gods, who were determined that such lovers 
should not be made immortal. Not only in the case of Eos, 
but still more in that of Ariadne, does the theory break down, 
whether we take the Homeric version, in which Theseus plays 
an honourable part, or the later, in which he is presented as 
heartlessly deserting her in Naxos, as she lay asleep. She 
w^'aked only to find him gone whose life she had saved and for 
whom she had left all ; frantic with grief and rage 

Then off she tore her bosom bands that hid the orbs below, 

And flung them from her, and the waves in their unconscious play 

Toyed with them as they tossed and rolled amid the curling spray. 

^ Od. V. 118 sqq. 

2 Sir J. G. Frazer now admits (Golden Bough, ed. 3, Part IV, Adonis Attis 
Osiris, vol. ii. pp. 160 sqq.) that Osiris may have been a real Egyptian king, 
not a mere vegetation abstraction, and I have given reasons (Dramas and 
Dramatic Dances, etc. , pp. 86 sqq,) for thinking that Adonis and Tammuz were 
no less real human personages. Since I then wrote (1915) Tammuz has been 
found described in Babylonian documents as a real long (L. W. King, Schweich 
Lect, 1916, p. 29), and I have also given reasons for believing that Dionysus was 
not a mere vine or other abstraction but a real Thracian chief,, buried and 
worshipped as a deified human being on the top of the Pangaean range 
(“ Euripides in Macedon,” G. Q. sx. pp. 1 fP.). 
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In the Homeric version^ Odysseus in the Land of the Departed 
by the Ocean saw- “ fair Ariadne, the daughter of Minos of the 
' baleful heart, whom Theseus on a time was bearing from Crete 
to the hill of sacred Athens. Yet had he no joy of her, for 
Artemis slew her ere that in sea-girt Dia by reason of the, 
witness of Dionysus.” It is strange that if Ariadne, was the 
Earth-mofcher she should be slain, whilst Theseus, her lo¥er, 
had a long and prosperous life. The fact is that there is no 
more evidence of a 'fertility rite’ in the tale of Demeter and 
lasion (in spite of its frank grossness so sharply contrasting 
with the joyous purity of the great English idyll) than there 
is in 

It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey iionino, 

That o^er the green corn-field^ did pass 
In spring time, the only pretty ring time, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding : 

Sweet lovers love the Spring, 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey iionino, 

These pretty country folks would lie, 

In spring time, etc. 

Here to some folk-lorists in ' the green corn-field, ’ and ' the acres 
of the rye,’ " the suggestion of a ' fertility rite ’ (to use their own 
phraseology) could hardly be clearer.” But more of this anon. 
In view of this evidence and much more that can be cited, it 
is not safe to maintain that the early Greeks believed in the 
efficacy of unions real or merely dramatic for fertilising their 
lands, nor is there the slightest evidence that such unions 
were ever regarded as marriage in the full and legal sense. 
The myth already cited which declared that the marriage bond 
was unknowm in Athens in early days clearly indicates that 
no marriage tie fortified by either legal formula or religious 
solemnity was there as yet established. It is also worthy of 

1 Od. XI. 321—5. 

2 The corn-field is of course the great common field of the old village 
community, and the lovers lay on the grassy ‘balks’ that separated the ‘ acre- 
■strips.-’' 
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notice that in th.^ Theogony of Hesiod we hear of no permanent 
married relations existing between the gods and goddesses, a 
fact which is in complete harmony with the stories of Demeter 
and lasion and the others just cited. It is therefore quite clear 
that the solemn rite of marriage under the direct patronage of 
Zeus and Hera, which had been introduced into Athens at a 
comparatively late date, was something altogether different from 
mere carnal union, either actual or figurative, employed in 
Greece and elsewhere to fertilise vines and fields. For example, 
there was at Athens in historical times a mystic rite of union 
or marriage between the god Dionysus and the Basilinna, the 
wife of the King Archon. This took place on the occasion of 
the Anthesteria in the Bucolium near the Prytaneum, which 
according to Aristotle had once been the official residence of the 
King Archon, and as proof for this statement he cites the fact 
that to his own day the union of the wife of the Archon 
Basileus to Dionysus and the marriage takes place there.'' But 
as Dionysus was not an indigenous Athenian divinity, since by 
all Attic tradition he had been imported from abroad, this 
ceremonial can in no wise be regarded as a primaeval personifi- 
cation of the union of Heaven and Earth or of any other two 
natural phenomena. First of all it is noteworthy that this 
ceremony is called both union with Dionysus and marriage. 
The term union had no doubt come down from the 

time when the relations between the sexes had not yet at 
Athens been properly regulated, whilst the term marriage 
(yd/jbo<;) belongs to the period when a regular civil marriage 
tie had been instituted but when there was not as yet that 
religious marriage to which Aeschylus refers. 

But, while it cannot be maintained that the symbolic 
marriage of the wife of the King Archon to Dionysus typified 
the union of Heaven and Earth, though, as Sir James Frazer 
holds, it may well have been a magical ceremony to promote the 
fertility of the vine, the mystic union represented at Phlya in 
Attica, that of the Great Mother, comes closer to the supposed 
primitive doctrine of the union between the Sky-god and the 
Earth-mother. There seems no doubt that at that place there 
was a bridal chamber used in such a piece of ritual, and it was 
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til ere, , according to the author of a treatise called the Pkiloso- 
phtimeiip, embedded in a workof Hippolytus the Christian writer, 
that the Bacchic rites, of Orpheus were given to men before 
the institution of the Eleusinian rite of initiation. , The reader 
will observe the lateness of our authority for this rite at Phlya, 
but with this point we shall soon deal more fiillj. ' But it is in 
. the worship of Demeter at Eleusis that writers on primitive 
religion from Mannhardt downwards have found not only the 
chief stronghold of the vegetation spirit and the corn-mother, 
hut also their main evidence for a primaeval rite of Sacred 
Marriage between Heaven and Earth, which ‘‘as civilization 
advanced would take a purely human form-.” 

M. P. Foucart and Miss J. E. Harrison hold that the Sacred 
Marriage formed the chief feature in the Mysteries at Eleusis, 
and in this they were followed by Sir James Frazer® and 
Dr FarnelP. The former thus writes : 

“In the great mysteries solemnised at Eleusis in the month 
of September, the union of tlie sky-god Zeus and the corn- 
goddess Demeter appears to have been represeiited by the 
union of the hierophant with the priestess of Deoieter, who 
acted the parts of god and goddess. But their intercourse 
was only dramatic or symbolical/h..“ The torches having been 
extinguished, the pair descended into a murky place, while the 
throng of worshippers awaited in anxious suspense the result of 
the mystic congress, on which they believed their own salvation 
to depend. After a time the hierophant reappeared, and in a 
Maze of light silently exhibited to the assembly a reaped ear 
of com, the fruit of the divine marriage. Then in a loud voice 
he proclaimed, ‘ Queen Brimo has brought forth a sacred boy 
Brimos,' by which he meant, ‘the Mighty One has brought 
forth the Mighty.’ The corn-mother in fact had given birth to 
her child, the corn, and her travail-pangs were enacted in the 
sacred drama.” 


Eefutatio omnium haeresimn^ v. S (ed. Cruiee, p. 218). 

J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to Greek Peligion, p. 536. 

Golden Bough, ed. 3, Part I {The Magic Art), vol, ii. pp. 138-9. 
Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii. p. 176. 
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We may remark in passing that as the corn was sown in 
winter or early spring, and the reaping began in Greece about 
May 9th ^ and as the mystic union and parturition of Brimo 
took place between September 22nd and 25th, the dramatic 
performance was distinctly premature, if it were meWt for the 
fertilization of the seed and the Earth-mother. 

Now as any Dionysiac or Orphic elements were certainly 
not native to Eleiisis, but had been brought in from Thrace, 
any mystic union or marriage forming part of the ritual cannot 
be regarded as primitive at Eleusis. 

But was Demeter the Corn-mother at Eleusis? In the 
Homeric Hymn to the goddess, which dates from the end of 
the seventh century B.a, and which is our oldest document 
connected with her ritual at Eleusis, there is not the slightest 
evidence that Demeter was regarded as the first giver of corn 
to men there. On the contrary it is assumed all through that 
poem that barley was being grown plentifully on the Rharian 
plain by Triptolemus and the other native worthies, and was 
in common use by their folk before ever Demeter wandered 
thither in her vain search for her lost daughter. Moreover, 
though in classical times there was a sacred threshing-floor 
mentioned in inscriptions, which might naturally be regarded 
as sacred to the goddess, yet so far from that being the case, 
it was known as the threshing-floor of Triptolemus. These 
facts in themselves have sufficient weight to make us hesitate 
to adopt the theory of the Corn-mother in this case at least. 
As the present writer has discussed the question fully else- 
where^ and given reasons for believing that the rites at Eleusis 
really grew up round the cult of the native hero Triptolemus, 
there is no need to pursue It further at this stage. 

But let us now return to the theory of an immemorial rite 
of a Sacred Marriage between the Sky-god and Demeter. The 
evidence for this as in the case of the mystic marriage of the 
Great Mother at Phlya depends entirely on Christian writers, 

^ Erazier, Golden Bough, ed. 3, Part 1 {The Magic Art), vol. i. p. 32. 

2 W. Ridgeway, The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races 
(1915), pp. 29 — 40 ; “The Origin of the Great Games of Greece,” Athenaeum, 
May 20, 1911, p. 576. 
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■■such as Tertullian\ Asteriiis Amasenus*-^, Psellus®, Amobiiis^, 
a scholiuui on Plato^ and an anonymous treatise the Philom- 
phumena, to which we have already referred, embedded in the 
Ref ictatio omniuiii haeresimn^ ot llippolytiis: 

.■ Now, although, there can be little doubt that these waiters 
'stated accurately the practices at Eleusis in their. own times, 
we' must not hastily infer from their statements that such .rites, 
■formed part' of the ritual as carried out scune eight hundred 
years earlier, in the fifth and sixth centuries before Christ. .It 
must be borne in mind that they were writing centuries after' 
the ancient Greek cults had incorporated many and strange 
ideas and rites not only "from Thrace, but from the 0.rieiit .and 
Egypt. ■ Let' us' seek for evidence of the ancient, usages and,, 
cults at Eleusis from the abundant records preserved to us on 
that famous site. There is a well-known inscription ^ which 
dates from before the Peloponnesian War in the fifth century B.G. 
relating to the firstfruits of wheat and barley, and specifying 
minutely the offerings to be made from them and the personages 
to whom they were to be made. According to the ancestral 
rites and the oracle at Delphi, the priests we..re “to s«ac,rifice 
to each of the two goddesses (i.e. Demeter and .Persephone) ' 
a three-year old cow with her horns gilded, to Triptolemiis and 
to the god and to the goddess and to Eubulus (brother of 
Triptolemus) to each a victim without blemish, and to Athena 
a cow with gilded horns.” Not a word about Zeus! If the 
wheat and the barley from the firstfruits of which these 
sacrifices were made depended upon the union of Zeus and 
Demeter, it was certainly very ungrateful, not to say imprudent, 
to show such ingratitude to the Sky-god, the mate of the 
Earth-mother, by not giving him even such a victim as was 
offered to the local heroes Triptolemus and Eubulus. We must 
therefore regard the dramatized union of Zeus and Derneter as 

^ adnationes, ii. 7. 

Encomimi in sanctos martyres, Migne’s Patrologia Graecci, xl. col. 324. 

® Quaenam sunt Graecomm opiniones de daemoyiihus, p. 39 (ed. J. F. 
Boissonade). 

^ adv. nationes, v. 20-3. s Gorgias, p. 497 c. 

^ V. 3, ed. Cruice, p. 219. 

^ Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptiomim Graecamm (ed. 3), no. 83. 
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by no means primitive at Eleusis and hold that the worship of 
Zeus had only been introduced there at some time later than 
the Peloponnesian War. But this is exactly what we might 
have expected in view of the evidence of Aeschylus, himself a 
native of Eleusis, that the worship of Zeus and the doctrine of 
the sanctity of marriage between mortal men and mortal women 
were of but recent date in Attica. 

Moreover, there is a large body of evidence to show that in 
the early period the mate of Demeter, for husband we cannot 
call him, was not Zeus but Poseidon. In both of her great 
ancient shrines in Arcadia — Phigalea and Onceum — Poseidon 
was her paramour and by him she was the mother of Despoina, 
the goddess of the Arcadians. Finally, whilst to the last there 
is no temple or altar of Zeus in or near her sanctuary at Eleusis, 
in front of its portal was the shrine of Father Poseidon, and 
even this temple was of comparatively recent date. Thus we 
must reject the hypothesis that a mystic union between Zeus 
and Demeter formed a part of the ritual at Eleusis in the full 
classical and pre-classical periods. Furthermore there is no 
evidence that the Eleusinian mysteries were originally a harvest 
festival in honour of Derneter. The scholiast on Plato cited 
above held that they were celebrated in honour of Deo and 
Core because Pluto had carried off the latter and Zeus had 
had intercourse with the former,'’ but he makes no mention of 
a Sacred Marriage. Moreover, there is no evidence that the 
term sacred marriage was ever applied to such symbolic unions 
in ceremonies of fertilization, as for instance the mating of the 
wife of the King Archon with. Dionysus or of Zeus with Demeter, 
whether under her name Deo or Brimo, in the Roman period. 
We shall soon see that Dionysius of Halicarnassus writing in 
the first century B.c. understood by the term sacred marriage 
what we call a religious in contradistinction to a civil marriage, 
and he states that it was the same as the confarreate marriage 
of the Romans, from which there was practically no divorce. 

Now we saw that in Boeotia not only was there a fair-haired 
element from the north, but that there were certain phonetic 
peculiarities which also pointed to an invasion from that region. 
When therefore we learn that in the marriage ceremony in 
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Boeotia the bride' was brought on a car to the bridegroom's 
house, and the axle-tree of the car was burned to sjmbolize the 
irrevocable character of the union, we „ are natii rally reminded 
of the solemn marriage ceremony of the Teutonic tribes. 

As- men impute to their gods their own material forms and 
practices, and as the belief in the union, of the Sky-god and 
the Earth-mother and the consequent fertilization of the latter 
must. have been later than the union of the, sexes, if at. any 
time, the term Marriage -or Sacred Marriage was applied to', 
symbolic rites in honour of divinities, we are justified in the 
conclusion that this was later than, and not antecedent to, the 
evolution, or the adoption from without, of a higher ideal of 
the union of man and wife, ennobled and rendered permanent 
not merely by a civil contract, but by solemn rites and a 
religious sanction presided over by the deal These 

in the case of Athens and probably almost every community in 
Greece in the classical times, were Zeus, Hera and Aphrodite, 
as indicated in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 

But, although the sanctity of marriage became a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, because the Founder had enjoined 
“ what God hath joined together, let no man put asunder,” yet 
it cannot be maintained that either in ancient or in modern 
times, save in Christian communities, this supreme principle 
has ever got a fiinn foothold in the East, where either the 
women have been polyandrous, or the men polygamous, or, if 
monogamous, have the utmost freedom to repudiate a wife, if 
at any moment she becomes distasteful, and to take a new' one 
in her place. 

Now although towards the beginning of the Christian era 
divorce had become so common and so easy at Rome that the 
marriage tie can hardly be said to have existed, and under the 
Empire it became one of the chief tasks of the Church to 
inculcate the indissoluble nature of the marriage bond, such 
laxity had not always been the rule. Under the early Republic 
there were three ways of effecting a legal marriage (matrimo- 
mmm iustwn, nuptiae iustae). All these w'ere marriages cum 
conventione in manum marit% by which the woman passed 
entirely from under the control of her father or guardian and 
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from her own familia into that of her husband, to whom she 
became subject, and to whom she stood legally in the position 
of daughter to father, so long as the marriage subsisted. 
Towards the close of the Republic marriages ourri conventione in 
manum iind become very rare. If the marriage took place 
without conventio in manum, the woman remained under the 
legal control of her father or guardian, or was sui iuris. In 
the last case, all the property which she possessed or inherited 
was at her own disposal with the exception of the dos. 

Marriages cum conventione in manum were of three kinds — 
confarreatio, coemption and usus. We shall take them in reverse 
order, (1) If a woman had remained with her husband during 
one whole year without absenting herself for three consecutive 
nights, she passed thereby in manum mariti by prescription 
{usm). In this we see but a special application of the ordinary 
Roman law of usucapio. (2) Goemptio was accompanied by a 
ceremony, but one that was purely legal. As we have seen that 
wife-purchase is one of the most widely-spread practices of the 
human race, we have no difficulty in recognizing its survival in 
the Roman coemptio, which was a fictitious sale of the bride to 
the bridegroom according to the technical procedure followed in 
the sale of res mancipi It was therefore necessary that as in 
mancipatio there should be five witnesses, who must be Roman 
citizens of full age, and a lihinpens to hold the scales, which 
had to be touched with a piece of copper {per aes et lihram). 
Now, there is no doubt that coemptio'^ was a form of 
mancipatio, a formal process of sale {uenditio imaginaria), the 
essence of which was that the purchaser should take into his 
own hand the object proffered by the vendor^. But this is 
exactly paralleled by the civil marriage instituted at Athens 
in the Regal period, according to the legend which ascribed to 
Cecrops the first institution there of a marriage bond (p, 63). 
The essence of this marriage lay in the process called enguesis, 

1 The form co-empHo is not easy, as it ought to mean, ‘a joint purchasing’ 
(cf. co-cmo), but the fact that the woman so purchased passed to her husband’s 
family completely from her own may sufficiently explain it. It would be rash 
to suggest that it points back to a time when several brothers purchased a 
joint wife. 

- Gains, i. 121 : unde etiam mancipatio dicitur, quia manu res capitur. 
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which means the placing by the . vendor in the hand of the 
purchaser of the object to be transferred. This was an ordinary 
process relating to any kind of business, and its employment in 
marriage contracts was simply an application of its general use 
in. ordinary business. Thus in the civil form of iiianiage at 
Athens as well as at Rome we have a survival of wife-purchase. 
Now, as the Athenians were related in blood to the melanochrous 
'Thracians, in the customs 'of the latter in' the fifth century B.c. 
it is probable that we have, a fairly good picture of the social 
condition of Athens 'in the archaic period. As we saw (p. 28), 
the Thracian girls were allowed full licence until they were sold 
by their parents for' marriage, after which tiieir husbands kept 
them , under strict control, as each, man had bought the right of 
■ the. sole use. of the woman, from her parents. But this repre- 
sents the stage when Oecrops had introduced at Athens a 
.civil marriage bond" by. tbe ordinary process of the transfer of 
property. 

(3) Gonfarreatio 'differed entirely from the two preceding 
,by, the fact that it was .essentially a religious cereirioiiy. It 
was performed 'in the house of the bridegroom, whither the 
bride had been brought in state, in the presence of at least 
ten witnesses, the pon^feoc mammus and the jianien Dialis 
.officiating. A set form of words was recited, and a cake of 
'far ( pants farreus) sms sha.red bj^ the parties, avIiu sat on 
the skin, of the sheep that had, been sacrificed. This peculiar 
.form of marriage, though attributed to Romulus by Dionysius V 
was probably introduced by Numa^ the Sabine king, since it is 
to him., that Livy ascribes not merely the legal, but the moral 
institutions of Rome. The law ordained that a woman who 

U A, R. II. 25 yv 5k TOLOirde 6 v5fios* yvPaiKa . yafieTT^w ttjp Kara ydjuovs Upovs 
(TVPeXOovcrap dvSpl KOivtavhv dirdvrcjv etvai xpi}}xdrwv re Kal hpm. eKoXovv 5k rovs 
iepoUfs Kal voplfMOVs 61 icaXaiol yapovs ^FcopLaiKy wpoaiqyopiq. TeptlapL^dpopres <pappa- 
X^Lovs: €7rl rijs Koivujvlas rod <pappb^, o KaXodfiiP r}pi€is I’kap. afjTTi yap rjv dpxata Kal 
peXP^ TToXXoO <jvvy}6r}^ diraaLv adrois tj rpo<pij. Of. Gaius, 1 . 112 : farreo in inanum 
eomieniimt per qnoddam genus sacrifieii H. N. X¥iii. 10: in sacris 

niliil religiosius eonfarreationis ninciilo erat; Ulpian, TiL9': caerimoniae liuic 
praeeraiit pontifex maximus et flamen Dialis. 

^ Livy, 1 . 19 : (Numa) regno ita potitus urbem nouam conditam ui et arniis 
hire earn legibusque ac moribus de integro eondere parat. 
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had been married to a man by religious marriage ceremonies 
should share all his goods and his sacred rites. Dionysius adds 
that the ancients called sacred and legal marriages farracean, 
because the couple shared a cake of far (spelt), which in old 
times was the staple grain of Latium. 

That confarreatio was essentially the Patrician rite is de- 
monstrated by Tacitush who relates that on the death of 
Servius Maluginensis, the flanien Dialis, a difficulty arose in 
filling his office, and accordingly Tiberius made a speech in 
which he pointed out that by ancient custom three patricians 
born of parents who had been married by confarreation ought 
to be nominated, one of whom was to be elected ; but that such 
a supply was no longer available, as it once had been, owing to 
confarreation having fallen into disuse, or being retained only 
by the few. Several reasons for this were alleged, chief of 
which was the carelessness of men and women, added to which 
was the troublesome nature of the ceremony, which was accord- 
ingly deliberately avoided, and also because the successful 
candidate passed from under Patria Potestas, as did also the 
woman who married the flamen by a ceremony which involved 
conventio in manum-. To meet the exigencies of the case 
it was enacted that the wife of the flamen Dialis {flaminica 
Dialis) should be sacrorum causa in potestate uiri, but in all 
other respects should have the same legal rights as other 
women. Not only did this rule apply to the flamen Dialis, 
but also to the famines Martialis and Quirinalis, all three 
being termed the famines maiores'^. 

The famiines maiores were so termed in contradistinction to 
the famines minor es. Now as the latter were Plebeians, and 
there was no rule that these Plebeians should be the offspring 
of confarreate marriages, it seems as if this form of marriage 
was confined to the Patricians. But as the refusal by the 

^ Ann, IV. X6. 

- The flamen thus ceased to be one of his father’s sui heredes, whilst his wife 
passed under her husband’s full legal control, and hence could hold no separate 
property as she could have done, had she been sui iuris, 

^ Gams, I. 112; nam flamines maiores, id est, Diales, Martiales, Quirinales, 
sicut reges sacrorum, nisi sint confarreatis nuptiis (here follows lacuna in Yerona 
palimpsest). 
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Patricians of' the conuhii to the, -Plebeians was o,ne of the 
sorest grievances of ' the latter,, and this was the last concessio,!! 
.to be made to them by the Patricians (i.n .the Lex Carmleia, 
445 B.c,.), it is all the more probable that the Patricians .had 
' a form of marriage peculiar to themselve.s. , It would then 
appear that the purely civil forms of marriage {coemptio and 
tmis) were those in use among the Plebeians. 

; Now, if the Patricians .. held that' marriage involved a very 
sacred religious obligation, whilst the .Plebeians considered it 
merely a civil contract, the grounds on which the Patricians 
denied the ius conuhii to the Plebeians inay have had a deeper 
foundation than mere class feeling or the contempt of an aristo- 
cracy of conquerors for their subjects. As none but Patricians 
were united by the religious marriage, the union of Patrician 
and Plebeian could have no religious sanction, and the children 
of such an alliance were accordingly considered bastards {spurii). 
In fact the objection of the Patricians to the ius conuhii may 
be compared to the prejudice generally felt in our day in 
England against a purely civil marriage. 

Now, not only is it probable tliat Numa the Sabine 
instituted confarreatio at Eome, but one tradition states that 
Romulus chose him from the Patricians {ex Patrihus) to be the 
first flainen Dialisb whilst another records that Numa himself 
instituted that fiamenship and also those of Mars and Quirinus. 
The connection of Numa the Sabine with the office of flamen 
Dialis, combined with the fact that the three greater flamen- 
ships were confined to Patricians, who must be the offspring 
of confarreate marriages, naturally suggests both that the 
Patricians represented a Sabine master element, and that 
confarreate marriage, which was to the last so closely bound 
up with the Patricians and the three greater fiamenships, was 
also of Sabine origin. 

Of course this suggestion of a dual origin of the Roman 
people is directly opposed to the view of Theodor Mommsen. 
That eminent scholar rejected the traditions of the Romans 
themselves and held that they were a homogeneous people, and 
that there was no ethnical distinction between the Patricians 

1 Livy, I. 20. 
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and the Plebeians, and ever since he wrote, this doctrine has 
been almost universally adopted by writers on Roman history 
both on the Continent and in this country* This theory has 
undoubtedly the advantage of simplicity, but the charm of 
simplicity has often proved as fatal in the solution of historical 
problems as in those of Natural Science. For the deeper we 
penetrate into the inwardness of things, the more complex do 
all the phenomena of Nature prove to be, and in no department 
of her vast fields can this be aflSrmed with greater certainty 
than in all that appertains to Man. In no province has an 
undue simplicity of theory shown itself more fatal to a proper 
perception of truth than in the study of the history of our own 
country. Both Prof. E. A. Freeman and Prof. J. R. Green 
started with the fundamental assumption that the English are 
a pure Anglo-Saxon race whose ancestors had swept away all 
the older inhabitants of those parts of the country which they 
conquered and occupied. Yet the extraordinary prevalence of 
the melanochrous type, even in those parts of England which 
have the largest proportion of blonds, might well have given 
them pause. At the present day no one with any knowledge 
of Anthropology would give heed to the doctrine for a moment, 
though there are writers on English history as well as a large 
body of general readers in whose breasts the “pure Anglo- 
Saxon ’’ Englishman is still a cherished fetish. 

The views of early Roman history here given, first put 
forward in 1901 in the former volume of this work (p. 257) and 
more fully in 1907, strange as it may appear, have met with 
much support amongst scholars, but not unnaturally they have 
evoked some criticism from the older school. For example 
Dr W. Warde Fowler^ in his most recent work still clings to 
Mommsen’s theory. Thus he writes : “ But in the course of the 
period within which the Numan calendar was drawn up, this 
community of patrician burghers began to suffer certain changes. 
A population of ‘outsiders,’ as in so many Greek cities, had 
gained admittance to the site of Rome, though not into its 
political and religious organism.” But some doubts seem to 

The Religious Experience of the Roman People (Gifford Lectures at 
Edinburgh, 1909— 10), p. 229. 
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have crept even into- his confident heart, for in a note to this 
passage he writes: am,, of course, w^ell. aware that quite 

recently attempts have been made to explain the pkk as the 
original inhabitants of Latinm, and the Romans as conquering 
invaders: e.g. by Prof. Ridgeway in his paper, Who were the 
Romans ?’■ read to the British Academy, and by Binder in his 
recently published volume Die Plebs. The theory is a natural 
one, and not out of harmony with the facts as known; but, it 
has yet to be further developed and tested, and as those who 
hold it are. not as yet in agreement with each other, and as the 
evidence, which alone can prove it, is of a very special character, 
archaeological and linguistic, I have expressed myself in terms 
of the older view/’ i.e., that of Theodor Mommsen •which 
denies the truth of the Roman tradition, which, as we shall 
soon see, is supported by the archaeological and linguistic 
evidence. But although in the earlier part of his book 
Dr Fowler will have none of my heresies, yet, when he is 
nearing the close of his task, his faith in the older creed suddenly 
seems to fail and lie is apparently ripe for conversion to the new 
doctrine. For he adopts my view of an invading conquering 
race in Italy as well as in Greece, which had a liigiier and less 
materialistic religion and higher moral ideals than the aborigines 
whom they mastered, But in each peninsula (he writes)^ this 
immigrant race was living in the midst of a far more primitive 
population; and it is perhaps to this population that we must 
look for the origin of the more detailed and imaginative notions 
of the life of the dead Of the Greeks in this matter I have 
not space here to speak, nor am I competent to do so. But the 
conviction is steadily gaining ground that in early Rome we 
have to recognize the existence of two races; whether the older 
of these was Ligurian, as Prof. Ridgeway thinks, or primitive 
Latin, i.e. old Italic, as Binder believes, does not matter for our 
present purpose; nor are the arguments drawn from religion 
which these writers have used at all convincing to my 
intelligence.” I may at once point out that there is no 
difference, except one of terminology, between Binder’s view 
and mine. I simply gave the statement of that fine authority 
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Philistus of Syracuse, that the Ligyes (Ligurians) once held 
Latium, and I pointed out that they are identical with the 
' Aborigines ' of Oato and other older writers (vol. i. pp. 240, 255), 
and that Latinus, the eponymous king of the Latini, is called 
Eex Aboriginum. Binder, taking my view, simply makes the 
Plebs descended from the 'primitive Latins, i,e. old Italic/ In 
1924 Dr D. Randall-Maciver published a valuable book^ in which 
he has supplemented and brought up to date the great work of 
Oscar Montelius on early Italian archaeology, in the light of 
the excavations carried on since the issue of that work down to 
the present time. As we shall soon see, his results confirm 
those at which I arrived in my former volume (pp. 231 — -260) 
respecting the early ethnology and archaeology of the Italian 
peninsula. For the moment I need only state that he sums 
up emphatically in favour of there having been two distinct 
races in early Rome, a conclusion based on the evidence derived 
from the cemeteries in the Forum and on the Esquiline. 

Let us now return to Numa the Sabine, who was said not 
only to have been the first fiamen Dialis, but also to have 
established the two other greater ’ flameoships- — those of Mars 
and Quirinus. We saw that to the last the three greater 
flamens had to be Patricians, sprung from parents married 
by confarreatio and themselves married by the same sacred 
marriage rite. From these facts we thought that there was 
prima facie evidence for believing that the Sabines had made 
themselves masters of Rome and that their descendants formed 
the Patrician order. This prima facie probability would be 
rendered as certain as the nature of the case permits, if it 
could be shown that the three divinities, whose sacred rites 
were to the last administered by Patricians sprung from con- 
farreate marriages, and who had themselves been married 
according to that ritual, were in origin not Latin, but Sabine. 
Varro® himself at once comes to our aid, for he tells us that 
the worship of Janus was instituted at Rome by Numa the 

^ Villanovans and Early Etruscam (Oxtoxdi, 

2 X.n. V. 165 : Tertia est lanualis, dicta ab lauo, et ideo ibi positum lani 
signum et ius institutum a Pompilio, ut scribit in annalibus Piso, ut sit aperta 
semper, nisi cum bellum sit nusauam. 
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Sabine, who according to the tradition just cited was, himself 
.the first flamen Dialis. In later times this fiinctioiiaiy took 
charge of the .worship of. Jupiter, but was, this so from the. 
beginning ? The form Dia-lis is separated, by its vowel from 
JDioti-s {Iou-s = Iu- in Iiipiter) wdiilst it ' is closely connected 
with Dfa-niis and Dia-na. But, as Diana also appeared, as 
lanah. the masculine lanus is only the , later form of .the 
archaic Diamis. On the other hand, there .is also the adjective 
loidalis formed properly from the stem loud-. It must also be 
remembered that according to Livy’s acGoiiiit, the god whom 
Nmna served in his capacity of fiameii Dialis was not the 
Jupiter of the Plebeians, who under the name of Jupiter 
Elidiis had a separate cult of his own on the Aventine. 
Numa, who introduced the worship of Janus, was naturally 
the first flamen Dialis. Nor need we find any difficulty in 
the subsequent partial merging of the cult of Janus into 
that of Jupiter, who was already in possession of Rome. Thus, 
although Janus in early days had undoubtedly been different 
from Qiiirinus, yet Horace- identifies Janus with Quiriniis, and 
even with Matutinus. The partial fusion of the chief male 
divinity of the Sabines with the chief male divinity alre^ady 
worshipped at Rome is perhaps the true explanation of the 
representation of Janus with two faces (Fig. 12), both being 
those of bearded men in the prime of life. The earliest 
Janiform representations which we know are those on the coins 
of Tenedos and Lampsacus, one face being that of a beardless 
male, the other of a female, and at Athens, where coins show 
two heads, both female®, one probably Athena of the Acropolis, 
the other Pallas, whose cult was confined to the Palladion, the 
ancient shrine and asylum at which Orestes took refuge^, in 
the lower city. The combination of these two offers a parallel 
to that of Janus and Jupiter. On coins of Etruria we meet 
with a type similar to those of Tenedos and Lampsacus, whilst 
on the first silver coins struck bearing the name ROMA, those 
issued in Campania, we now find that both faces are those of 


1 Varro, K. B. i. 37, 3. ^ Sat. ii. 6. 20. 

^ [Seitman, Athens, its History and Coinage, p. 97, PL xxii, 8d, ee.] 
^ Ridgeway, Origin of Tragedy, p. 175. 
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males, but both however beardless. Finally on the Roman as 
we meet the familiar Janiform type (Fig. 12) with two bearded 
faces as just stated. In the earlier forms where one of the faces 
is male, the other female, we probably have two closely connected 
deities, husband and wife, such as Dianus and Diana. Later on, 
when the fusion of Janus and lupiter took place, and they were 
regarded as of equal importance, the double male face became 
the outward and visible sign of their blended attributes 'Father 
lanus’ and ' Father lupiter.’ 


On the other hand. Dr Warde Fowler rejects the witness of 
the ancients. He thus writes^: '‘Numa was said to have been 



Fig. 12. 


the first Flamen Dialis; but that is absolutely impossible, for 
the ancient taboos on that priesthood would have made it 
impossible for him to become supreme legislator. Evidently, 
this Flamen, who could hardly leave his own house, might 
never leave the city, and was at every turn hedged in by 
restrictions on his activity, was a survival of those magician^ 
kings, who make rain and do other useful things, but would 
lose their power if they were exposed to certain contingencies ; 
the number of possible contingencies increases till the un- 
fortunate owner of the powers becomes powerless by virtue of 


1 The Religious Experience of the Roman People, p. 108. 
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the care so plentifully taken of him.” This lie supports by a 
reference to “Sir James Frazer’s most recent account of this 
subject, in his Lectures on the Early History of the. Kingship, 
chaps. III.— V. Prof. Ridgeway’s idea that the Flamen Dialis 
was really a Numan institution is of course irnpossible,. and the 
arguments he founds on it fall to the ground. Ovid, probably 
reflecting Varro, speaks of the Flamen Dialis as belonging to the 
Pelasgian religion, which at least means that he w^as aw^are of 
the extreme antiquity of the ofBce ; Fasti, li. 281. Dr Dollinger 
(The Gentile and the Jeto, voL il. p. 72) -with his usual insight 
was inclined to see in this Flamen the ‘ruins of an older system 
of ceremonial ordinances?’ Let us now test the reasons given 
by Dr Fowler for holding in face of the native Roman writers 
that it was ‘impossible’ for Numa to have been a flamen 
Dialis. The chief of these is that the flamen was so hedged 
about by taboos and restrictions that no king like Numa could 
have held that office. But Dr Fowler assumes that the manifold 
restrictions upon the flamen Dialis in later times existed from 
the first day of the institution of that office. Yet he himself 
points out that in the case of these ipagician-kings “ who make 
rain and do other useful things, but who would lose their power 
if exposed to certain contingencies, the number of possible con- 
tingencies increases till the unfortunate owner of the powers 
becomes powerless by virtue of the care so plentifully taken 
of him.” There is not the slightest reason for believing that 
amongst all primitive tribes now eveiy chief is rain-maker and 
magician and is thereby restricted from exercising civil functions. 
Nor was it otherwise in ancient times. Tradition said that when 
a great drought occurred, the folk implored Aeacus the great 
Achean warrior, who had become lord of Aegina, to go up to 
the mountain-top and to pray to Zeus his father for rain. 
Such a story as this shows that to the ancient mind there was 
nothing incongruous in a king who could obtain rain being a 
most active warrior and statesman. In Homer there is no 
more reference to such a cramping and cabining of a good 
king than there is of his being put to death after a stated 
period or when his bodily and mental powers began to fail. 
Of such a good king, Odysseus in his disguise as a beggar 
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speaks to Penelope^: “Lady, no one of mortal men in the wide 
world could find fault with thee, for thy fame goes up to the 
wide heaven, as doth the fame of a blameless king, one that 
fears the gods and reigns among many men and mighty, 
maintaining right, and the black earth bears wheat and barley, 
and the trees are laden with fruit, and the sheep bring forth 
and fail not, and the sea gives store of fish, and all out of his 
good guidance, and the people prosper under him/^ Again 
so far from the king being put to death or dethroned when 
his powers began to wane, the Homeric poems testify to the 
very contrary. In a country where Nestor had lived and 
flourished as king of Pylus through three generations of 
“ articulately-speaking men,” the despatching of the priest- 
king was plainly not the fashion, whilst a well-known passage 
in the Odyssey^ clearly regards a happy old age as the fitting 
guerdon for a good ruler. 

Of course it may be said that Homer represents Greek and 
not Italian customs. But, as Dr Fowler admits my view of an 
immigrant race in Italy, and as practically all scholars have 
accepted my doctrine for Greece and Italy alike, and as the 
aborigines in both peninsulas were of the same stock, and, as 
again, the invaders in each case were from a common northern 
race, we may not unnaturally expect to find in Italy usages 
analogous or similar to those in Greece, no matter whether the 
particular usage is that of the aborigines or of the invaders. 
But the fact is that Dr Fowler, like certain other classical 
scholars just now, is too ready to thrust aside statements of the 
ancients themselves in favour of some theory which has no 
support in history and finds its only prop in some very dubious 
analogy drawn from modern savages, while he not unfrequently 
assumes that customs attested for their own time by late 
writers formed part of the primitive cults of archaic Rome. 

As Dr Warde Fowler bases his assault on my defence of the 
Roman tradition — that king Numa was the first flamen Dialis— 
on Sir James Frazer’s theories of 'God-kings’ and the ‘Origin 
of the Kingship,’ and as Sir James not only sees what he takes 

1 Od, XIX. 107 sgq, (Butcher and Lang). 

2 IV. 210 : aMi' fj-h XtTapCos y7]pa<rK4fjL€y iv p.eydpoLffiP» 
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to be evidence for his view in the story of Serviiis Tullius, but 
also rests his whole hypothesis on the sacred Grove at Aricia, 
by Lake Nemi, in Latium, with its Res Nemorensis, its fire 
festival, the cults of Egeria^ Virbius, and Diana, I am compelled 
to discuss here at some length the evidence on which not only 
his own theories rest, but also those of others wim have followed 
his methods. These theories are built upon a series of un- 
proved assumptions, guesses and ‘ supposes,’ the Solar Myth of 

Kuhn and Max Muller, the Tree Cult of Mannhardt, aild the 
Totem theory of J. F. McLennan, the last two of wliich have 
been expanded in the famous (xoldeii JBouQh. Starting with a 
brief ancient reference to a certain tree in the Arician grove, 
under which a man ever kept uneasy watch, 

Tlie priest who slew the slayer 

And shall himself be slain 

whenever some stronger ruffian might come, break a branch 
from the tree and challenge him to mortal combat, Sir James 
holds that “the golden bough which Yirgil likens to the 
mistletoe that grows on the oak was the mistletoe itself seen 
through the haze of poetry or popular superstition ” ; and he 
thinks that he has shown grounds for believing that the priest 
of the Arician grove, the King of the Wood,' personified the 
tree on which pew the golden bough. Hence, if that tree was 
the oak, the King of the Wood must have been the personifica- 
tion of the oak tree spirit. " It is therefore easy to understand 
(writes he) that before he could be slain it was necessary to 
break the golden bough. As an oak spirit his life or death 
was in the mistletoe on the oak, and so long as the mistletoe 
remained intact, he, like Balder, could not die. To slay him 
therefore it was necessary to break the mistletoe and probably, 
as in the case of Balder, to throw it at him, and to complete 
the parallel, it is only necessary to suppose that the King of 
the Wood was formerly burned, dead or alive, at the Midsummer 

^ In my Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Daces (pp. 14 and 18 ) 
some reasons are given for thinking that the sacred grove may have been the 
burial place of the great local family of the Egerii, one of whom set up the cult 
of Diana, in what may have been his own family sanctuary, since another 
personage there was the nymph Bgeria, evidently closely connected with the 
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fire festival annually celebrated in the Arician grove/’ The 
italics are mine. Frazer also holds that the oak spirit is the 
primitive Aryan god, and he supports his burning theory by 
asserting “ that in the great shrines of Zeus in Greece the oak 
was the sacred tree or else that the sacred fire was made with 
oak.” But the facts are all contrary, (1) At Olympia, where 
was the greatest shrine of Zeus in Greece, his sacred tree was 
a wild olive (kotinos), his fire was made not with oakwood 
but with white poplarl (2) The oak was not the only sacred 
tree in Europe, for ashes and yews played this part in Ireland^ 
and pines in France. (3) There were Druids galore in Ireland, 
but not one of them ever cut mistletoe off an oak with a golden 
or any other sickle, as the parasite was not native either in 
Ireland or Scotland. Thus tree- worship in these countries was 
not bound up with the mistletoe and the oak. (4) Balder slain 
by a mistletoe dart is the mainstay for the Nemi Priest-king 
theory, but in no account of Balder is the oak mentioned, nor 
is it ever connected with Odin and his sons, for it was under 
the great ash-tree, Yggdrasill, that they sat daily and delivered 
judgments®. (5) The mistletoe dart that slew Balder is not 
said in either account of the death of Balder to have grown 
upon an oak or indeed upon any tree. In both the Elder and 
the Prose Eddas the original suggests a sapling rather than a 
parasite. (6) Frazer finds a parallel for the Midsummer fire 
festival at Aricia in the burning of Balder, which late writers 
placed at Midsummer. Yet the Arician festival was not at 
Midsummer, but on August 14th, whilst the burning of Balder 
after he had been slain through the Avile of Loki was simply 
the same as that of other great Northern chiefs. Odin and his 
sons bore Balder to the sea, launched his ship Hringhorni, 
made his pyre thereon, laid on it his body and that of Nanna 
his wife, who had died of grieD, and his horse also was burned 
with him®, with all his trappings — a strange Midsummer fire. 
The Norseman loved to be burned or buried on his ship, as is 

1 Pans. y. 13. 3 ; 14. 2. 

^ Eidgeway, and Dramatic Dances of Non^European Races, p. 16. 

^ Prose Edda, Brodeur’s trans. p. 27. 4 pp. 72—3. 

ibid. pp, 28,, 73. ' ' ■ 
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. seen by Haki’s dying order after the battle of Upsalal Tbns 
not only did the Ariciaii fire festiral not fall on Midsummer, 
blit .Balder’s burning had no more connection with the 
.Midsummer fire than has the crematorium at Golder's GTeen.. 
(7) In addition to the Nemi priest, Frazer based his theory of 
the Dying God, who rose again, on a late Basque tale of a 
hunter who dreamed .that he was killed by a bear, but the bear 
breathed its own spirit into him and died itself, while the man 
came back to life'; and (8) also upon the initiation ceremonies 
of some Australian tribes, who pretend that the boys then die, 
but are brought back to life again. The natives however 
regularly say in reference to this that only the women and 
children believe it. On such foundations ivas built the God-kino* 

o 

theory, of which Dionysus, Atys, Adonis. Tammuz and Osiris are 
his chief examples, and on these Miss Jane Harrison and Prof. 
G. G. Mun-ay based their Dionysiac scheme, the Eniantos 
Daimon, the Dithyrambos, and Greek Tragedy. But Sir J. G. 
Frazer now admits that Osiris may have been a real king, 
and there is no reason why all the others should not have 
been the same. With the God-kings is bound up his theory of 
the sacramental eating of the new corn, yams, etc. and of what 
he thinks is its later stage, the offering of the first-fruits to the 
God-king. But all his supposed cases of eating first-fruits 
saci-amentally fall under the common practice of eating first- 
fruits of rice, etc., with the ancestral spirits as in China, Japan, 
and .among numerous other peoples^, except one on which he 
chiefly relies. Batchelor^ says that the Ainus before eating 
cakes made of the new millet address it as “,0 divine cereal.” 
Dr Kandaicbi, of Kyoto University, through my friend Prof. K. 
Hamada, of the same University, informed me that “it is 
doubtful if the Ainus think the corn itself a sort of god, for in 
harvest they offer a cake made of the first-fruits to Hosakaro 
Kamui, who is the god of a elan.” It thus appears that the 
Ainus have a regular god of agriculture like those of the Japanese, 
Chinese, Burmese, etc., which are deified chiefs or ancestors. 

^ Heimhringla, trs* Magniisson and Morris, p. 40. 

2 Ridgeway, op, cit. pp. 230, 322, 345. 

Ainus and their Folklore f 1901, p. 206 , 
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Frazer, leaviiig out China, Japan, etc., where we have full 
historical knowledge of first-fruit offerings and those to whom 
they are made (the ancestors), gives a long list of cases, from 
savages, which in many instances are plainly ofiFerings to dead 
chiefs, and finally relies on the sacred king of Tonga. He 
writes: “In the Tonga Islands the first-fruits of the year were 
offered with solemn ceremony to the sacred chief Tooitonga, 
who was regarded as divine/' Frazer has printed in full 
Mariner’s^ description of this great festival (Inachi) held in 
October, but he does not give the early history of the chieftain- 
ship. Some five or six generations before Mariner’s visit (1812) 
a younger and more warlike member of the royal family had 
seized the secular power, and Tooitonga had become a mere 
religious functionary. When the yams were ripe, Finow, the 
real king, sent to ask Tooitonga to fix the date and place. He 
generally named the tenth day, and the place was near “ the 
grave of the last Tooitonga, which is generally in the neighbour- 
hood, or the grave of one of his family will do.” On the 
appointed day “ the chiefs and matabooles (vassals) are seated 
in a semicircle before the grave with their heads bowed down.” 
The procession advanced from the maldi where it was formed, 
but not to Tooitonga, for it “marched round the grave twice or 
thrice in a great circle, the conchs blowing and the men 
singing. Next the yams, still suspended from the poles, were 
deposited before the grave, and their bearers sat down beside 
them. One of the matabooles of Tooitonga, seating himself 
before the grave a little in advance of the men, addressed the 
gods generally, and afterwards particularly, mentioning the late 
Tooitonga, and the names of several others. He thanked them 
for their divine bounty in favouring the land with the prospect 
of so good a harvest and prayed that their beneficence might 
be continued in future.” This done, the procession reformed, 
and “after parading two or three times before the grave,” went 
back to the maldi. Here Tooitonga presided and shared out 
the yams, and other articles, “about a fourth was allotted to 

^ W. Mariner, A ccoimi of the Natives of the Tonga Islands (2nd ed. 1818, 
London), vol. ii. pp. 78, 196 — 203 ; Frazer, Golden Bought ed. 3, Part v (Spirits of 

the Corn and of the Wild), Tol. II. pp. 12S—1S2. 
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the gods, and appropriated by the priests: about a half fell tt 
the king; and the remainder belonged to Tooitonga.” There is 
not a word about any offering or act of worship made tc 
Tooitonga himself, but all was to his ancestral spirits. It may 
also be noted that in Tonga there is not the slightest trace ol 
the sacred king being put to death after a limited period or in 
ease he showed any signs of decay. Such then are the founda- 
tions on which Dr Warde Fowler bases his attack on the 
traditional account of biuma. Miss Jane Harrison and Professor 
G. G. Murray their theories of the dithyramb and Greek 
Tragedy, with which I have dealt elsewhere f and Miss 
Phillpotts her theory of Scandinavian drama. Let us test the 
theory of God-kings in Scandinavia, for here the evidence is 
much later and much less scanty than in ancient Italy. In her 
Elder Edxla mid Scandinavian Drama Miss Phillpotts maintains 
that in Scandinavia there are traces of a primitive ritual drama 
similar to that postulated by Professor G. G. 3Iurray for Greek 
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Frey, the Swedish king, founded the temple at Upsala, and 
in his reign there was great plenty as in that of his father 
Niord. The Swedes thought that he and his father '‘swayed 
the plenty of the year^’' Frey was buried at Upsala, and 
offerings were made at his howe. 

There are three great mounds still at Upsala. From the 
Sagas and the relics (sixth century A.D.) found therein, Montelius 
identified them as those of kings Ann, Egil and Adils. Miss 
Phillpotts, on the ground that Aun sacrificed a son every tenth 
year^ to prolong his own life (not for fertility of the land), that 
Egil was killed by a boar ^ and Adils by a fall from his horse 
in the temple of a female divinity*^, thinks that “the 
suggestion of sacrificial deaths could hardly be clearer^ From 
the absence of weapons in the graves Montelius thought that 
their occupants were ‘ temple-kings,' not war-kings, and she 
therefore holds “that there is very considerable evidence for 
priest-kings at Upsala." But Montelius overlooked the practice 
of the later Iim Age, for there is ample evidence that in 
Germany and the North, swords, corslets, etc. were not always 
buried with their owners. With the Thuringians the bernie 
(corslet) went with the land®, whilst Beowulf affords like 
evidence for the non-burial of arms®. Again, when Gunnar of 
Lithend was slain (a.d. 990), Rannveig his mother bade that 
bis famous bill should not be buried with him in the cairn, but 
should go to him who would avenge him I Aun, who was said 
to have lived 210 years by sacrificing sons, was long bed-ridden, 
and not an ideal mate for a fertility goddess. Egil was killed 
by a bull when hunting (nothing strange), and although Adils 
perished by his horse tripping on the pavement in the Bis 
temple, his friend Godguest, to whom he had given another of 
his fine steeds, also died from a fall from it, but not in a 
temple. Furthermore, as Aun, Egil and Adils all had many 

^ Eeimshr. (trs. Magniisson and Morris) vol. i. pp. 22, 23. 
vol. I. pp. 42, 43. 

^ iUd. -p. 46 (killed by a wild bull, not by a “ boar”). 
iUd. p. 51. 

5 Mon. Hist. Germ., Leges, vol. v. p. 126. 

® 2191 (a sword) ; 454 (a corslet); etc. 

Burnt Njal, Lxxvii. 



part of a sword, and which was published by Dr Stjerna in his 
Essays on Beowulf^.” This however is only a scrap of evidence. 
But, as pointed out by Nerman in his pamphlet ^ the fact that 
there are scanty (if any) remains of weapons in the mounds of 
Upsala does not give a firm base for the conclusion that temple- 
kings (or women as some have assumed) were buried there. 
All the fire-graves of this period according to him are remark- 
ably destitute of weapons. Consequently both because of the 
possible piece of a sword found in one mound and because of 
the common type of the contemporary graves, the doctrine of 
Montelius seems uncorroborated. On the other hand, the 
mounds being close to the great shrine and the holy grove 
naturally seem to indicate some close connection between these 
old kings and the temple. But that of course is a diflPerent 
matter, and there seems to be no ground for doubting that they 
were war-kings also, as were the kings in Beowulf. 

The assumption that the annalists’ delicacy prevented them 
from speaking more explicitly of such supposed sacrifices of 
kings just as baseless as Professor Murray’s ‘Expurgation’ 
theory for Homer — is confuted by the fact that these writers 
scruple not to give full details when kings were put to death 
because of famine, e.g. Olaf Tree-Shaver^, burnt to Odin “ for 
the plenty of the year,” and Domald® whose blood “reddened 
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The Elder Edda shows no trace of Drama, for the Helgi 
Laysh behind which Miss Phillpotts thinks there was a 
Fertility Drama, are simply narrative poems, sometimes with 
dialogue, as in Homer. She admits however that she sees no 
trace of this drama in the later Eddie poems, but she relies on^ 
Saxo Grammaticus (arc. 1200), who says that Starkad left 
TJpsala because at the time of the sacrifices he was disgusted 
by the effeminate gestures and the clapping of mimes on the 
stage and by the unmanly clatter of the bells.” In this Olrik 
saw a reference to jugglers, but Miss Phillpotts thinks that as 
bells still hang on wedding trees in Sweden, they must be a 
survival of an earlier custom; yet of this there is no proof. 
King Hugleik kept at Upsala many '^minstrels, harp-players 
and jig-players and fiddlers; and spell- workers he had with 
him also, and all kind of cunning folkV’ who might well 
have disgusted Starkad. But several writers cited by Miss 
Phillpotts^ infer from Saxo’s words that coarse pantomimic 
rites formed part of Frey’s ritual. Her only support for this is 
an obscure story of a man taken for a victim, some later 
mumming obscenities, and an etymological guess^ But if there 
were really any such performances, they were meant to honour 
Frey, that king to whom the Swedes believed they owed good 
harvests, and we should have thus simply another case of 
dramatic performances in honour of ancient kings, chieftains, 
and other famous and holy persons, as in Greece, India, China, 
Japan, etc. There is therefore no evidence for Fertility 
Marriage Drama in Scandinavian cults, the Elder Edda, the 
Eddica Minora or in Saxo. 

Dr Malinowski® says that whilst the evidence which 
Sir James Frazer is able to adduce in support of his theory 
of public magic and its sociological importance is great, it is 
not quite adequate to substantiate all his theories, because 
among the forms of public magic Sir James can find examples 
only by referring to sunshine, rain, and weather. Even this 

^ (Bellows’ trans.), pp. 269 

2 The Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama, 118. 

^ Heimskr. vol. ii. pp. 37, 38. ^ op. cit. p. 118. 

« op. cit. p. 119. . ® Nature, 19 May, 1923. 
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material does not allow him to demonstrate in detail how 
political power and social influence arise from the exercise of 
the magical functions.” We are led to inquire, if vegetable and 
fertility rites are so important, how is it that there are no de- 
partmental magicians of agriculture on record? Why does the 
public magician only control the conditions of fertility and not 
fertility itself ? How can magical influence grow into political 
power ? Dr Malinowski proceeds : “ These questions seem at first 
sight to qualify and invalidate Frazer’s theories of early king- 
ship and magic.” But it is not merely at first sight. 

If Sir James Frazer and Dr Malinowski had studied 
Chinese religion, which is thoroughlj' documented back to 
many centuries before Christ, the former wmuld perhaps not 
have developed his doctrine of Early Kingship as arising from 
magic, while the latter would not have attempted to bolster 
up Frazer’s theory, which is contrary to the doctrines of the 
Chinese and Japanese set forth fully in many incontrovertible 
documents dorvn to the present hour, and which is also con- 
trary to the current beliefs respecting the production of crops 
all over New Guinea, i.e. in the very area from which 
Dr Malinowski seeks to obtain support for Sir James Frazer. 

In China the chief festivals were and are the great seasonal 
sacrifices in spring, summer, autumn and winter. On all 
those occasions not only the king, but all his people, prayed or 
gave thanks according to the season, to their ancestors, as 
those on whose kindly intervention depended the fertility of 
their lands, their success in fishing, and their prosperity in all 
other respects. The connection of these great seasonal sacri- 
fices with husbandry can be amply proved from many passages 
in the Sacrificial Odes, while no less pronounced is the com- 
plete absence of any ritual for vegetational abstractions. This 
is markedly so in an ode" in which king Hsuan (b.c. 826-780), 
“on the occasion of a great drought, expostulates with God 
and all the spirits who might be expected to help him and his 
people ; asks them wherefore they were contending with him ; 
and details the measures he had taken, and was still taking, for 

1 Shih King, Major Odes of the Kingdom, in. 4 (trs, J. Legge, Sacred Books 
of the East, 111 . 1B79), 
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the removal of the calamity/' In his sore strait the king cries 
to Heaven: “ There is no spirit I have not sacrificed to; There 
is no victim I have grudged; Our jade symbols, oblong and 
round, are exhausted How is it that I am not heard ?., .I have 
not ceased offering pure sacrifices; From the border altars I have 
gone to the ancestral temple. To the (Powers) above and below 
I have presented my offerings and then buried them; — There is 
no spirit whom I have not honoured. Hau»ki is not equal to the 
occasion; God does not come to us"; and he declares that “the 
many dukes and their ministers of the past give him no help." 
“ 0 ye parents and (nearer) ancestors, How can ye bear to see 
me thus ?...How is it that I am afHicted with this drought ?... 
In praying for a good year I was abundantly early. I was not 
late (in sacrificing) to (the spirits of) the four quarters and of 
the land. God in great heaven Does not consider me. Eeverent 
to the intelligent spirits, I ought not to be thus the object of 
their anger.... I look up to the great heaven;— When shall I be 
favoured with repose ?" There can be no doubt that the 
spirits invoked were those of men and women once alive, 
whether they were H^u-ki, the ancestor of his house, and the 
patron deity of agriculture, or the spirits of the four quarters 
or of the land, or of the grain, for such deities as those of corn, 
food, wind, maize, and the like are all merely secondary concep- 
tions depending on the primary belief in the existence of the 
soul after the death of the body. 

But the Chinese monarch saw after the departments of 
agriculture, fishing and the like: in spring he himself ploughed 
a field set apart for that purpose and prayed at the altars of 
the spirits of the land and grain, as we learn from the preface 
to one of the Sacrificial Odes of Kdu^, The harvest . safely 
garnered, there came the great celebration called Shang, i.e. 
first-fruits, which were offered not to a vegetation spirit, but to 
the ancestors, for no one dared to eat of the new crop until he 
had first made an offering in his ancestral temple. At this 
hour the Chins of Burma dare not eat the new food until they 
have laid offerings of the first-fruits in their corn or vegetable 
patches for their ancestors to enjoy. In modern China in each 

1 III. 5 . 
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country district there is usually a temple with a theatre 
attached where theatricals are performed at least every autumn 
after the harvest. The image of the god is brought out that 
he may enjoy the play, which is given for his benefit as a 
thank-offering for sending a good crop. But as all such local 
Chinese gods are merely deified human beings, these per- 
formances are in honour not of any mere abstractions, but of 
some old mandarin canonized long since. 

Again, when fishing began, the king offered the first fish to 
his ancestors, and to them when later the sturgeons arrived he 
offered one of the first caught, and only wdieii this had been 
done partook of it himself^. 

Not least of the elaborate ceremonies in honour of the royal 
ancestors were the musical and dramatic performances. 

Here we have the king himself acting not as chief magician, 
or as departmental magician, but as an intercessor, like Aeaciis, 
who prays to God in Heaven, and to his ancestors, on behalf of 
his people, for good harvests, good fishing, and the like. 

It may be also pointed out that in Japan the Spring- 
festival (equinox) is in honour of the dead, and especially of the 
Imperial ancestors, that in July (IS — 16) there is a general 
honouring of the ancestors because this is the most critical 
time for the rice crops, that September 23 (equinox) is the 
Autumn festival of the Imperial ancestors, and that on 
October 17 the first-fruits are offered to the Shinto gods, 
i.e. deified ancestors, whilst on November 23 the Mikado tastes 
the first-fruits, offered, not to himself, but to his ancestors, as 
in China, Tonga, and in very many other places. 

Dr Malinowski, having pointed out what seemed to be 
prima facie objections to Frazer's views, comes to his rescue 
with his own observations amongst some Papuan-Melanesian 
tribes of Eastern New Guinea where he thinks he found '‘a social 
and psychological situation such as is postulated by the Golden 
Bough'' the office of the chief coincides there with that of the 
public magician. To the control of rain and sunshine the chief 
owes an enormous proportion of his executive powers, which he 
uses to strengthen his position and to enforce his general will He 

^ op, cit. II. 6. 
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thinks that he has found it in the vegetable cults, for there are 
in these tribes departmental magical rites of fertility. Not 
only are they the most important ones, ranking even before the 
weather rites and always carried out by the chief, but also we 
can study there the sociological mechanism by which the 
garden magician obtains his political power. In each com- 
munity we find a garden magician who performs his ritual for 
public benefit. These functions are always vested in the 
headman of the community. In villages which are capitals of 
a district and governed by a chief, he himself carries out 
the magic of vegetation. In this r61e the headman or chief 
commands not only a high respect as the man who has in his 
hands the forces of fertility and who knows how to tap them, but 
he also takes an actual lead in the practical pursuits accom- 
panied by the magic. For the magical ritual is intimately 
bound up with the technical activities. This refers to several 
forms of public magic, such as canoe-building, fishing, and 
overseas expeditions, but most conspicuously to garden magic. 
He goes on to say that the magician controls the work of the 
whole community during the course of the year, and is regarded 
as the man responsible for success and failure and receives 
tribute from his fellow villagers. 

The whole statement represents the position of the Chinese 
monarch, except the question-begging terms of magic and 
magician. Unfortunately, neither in his article nor in his 
interesting book Argonauts of the Western Pacific^ to which 
he refers, does he give any account of the machinery by 
which the chief or headman promotes fertility in the gardens 
or success in other operations. Yet not only in the ancestor- 
worship of China, Japan, India, Burma, the Indonesian islands, 
Polynesia, Melanesia, but in New Guinea itself have we the 
machinery. Dr Malinowski knows well how important as the 
cult of the dead in the region which he studied. He tells us^ 
that the Trobriand natives believe that the spirits migrate 
immediately after death to the island of Tuma, but that they 
return to visit their own villages once a year to take part in 
the big annual feast milamalaj when they receive offerings. 

1 Journ. Royal Aiithr op. Inst. vol. xlvi (1916), p. 370. 
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He tells iis that “ the milamala comes in immediate 
succession to the harvesting activities.” The Melanesians of 
Florida have ceremonies devoted to the propitiation of the 
various tindalos who preside over vegetation, '‘to inaugurate 
the time of eating the first-fruits of certain trees.” As Dr 
Codrington has shown that the tindalos are the spirits of the 
dead, it is clear that as amongst Chins, Burmese, Chinese, 
Japanese, ancestral spirits are held to control the crops. So too 
in Fiji the first-fruits of the yams were offered to the dead 
chiefs in the Nanga\ 

My late friend Mr Wilfrid Beaver^ stated that “with all the 
West Papuan tribes, not only is the cult of the skull very im- 
portant, as is usual in New Guinea, but at times a Kiwa will 
dig up his father’s or his mothers skull and appeal to it for 
advice or aid respecting his crops.” Mr Beaver also noted that 
in a village called Manufa in the Gambisi district the bodies 
of the dead are placed upright in staked enclosures and the 
skeletons remain undisturbed until the occasion of a big annual 
feast or dance, when one or more of these ‘graves’ will be broken 
up and the skull taken and dipped in the blood of pigs killed 
at the feast, and then buried in the gardens to ‘bless the 
crops.’ Mr Gunnar Landtman has shown too the supposed 
efficacy of the skull of a father or other relative in warfare in 
his paper “The Magic of the Kiwa Papuans in Warfare®.” 
Here then we have the machinery by which chiefs, headmen, 
and other garden magicians are supposed to secure good crops, 
about which Dr Malinowski is silent in his chapter on ‘Garden 
Magic,’ as well as in his article, although, strange as it may 
seem, elsewhere^ he himself demonstrates that the spirits of 
the dead are regarded as the machinery amongst the Trobriand 
islanders, of whom he had made a special study: “ Weather — ■ 
rain, sun and wind— have to obey a great number of spells, and 
they are especially amenable to the call of some eminent 
experts, or, rather, families of experts, who practise the art in 

1 Bidgeway, Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non- European Maces,, p. 350. 

2 In letters printed, ifcz’d. pp. 345, 397. 

^ Journ^ Royal Anthrop. Inst. voi. xlvi (1916), p. 327. 
iMd. pp. 385 — 6. 
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hereditary succession. In times of war— when fighting still 
existed, before the white man’s rule— the Kiri winians availed 
themselves of the art of certain families of professionals, who had 
inherited war magic from their ancestors.” It must be re- 
marked that his statement that the chief got his position by 
magic, is confuted by his own words just cited. He tells us 
that the hut of Bagido’u, the garden magician of Omarakana, 
was not fifty metres from his own tent, and that he was allowed 
to assist at his chanting over magical herbs. ''In many 
garden ceremonies part of the ingredients are chanted over in 
the village, in the magician’s own house, and, again, before being 
used in the garden. On the morning of such a day the magi- 
cian goes alone into the bush, sometimes far away, to fetch the 
necessary herbs. In one charm as many as ten varieties of 
ingredients, practically all herbs, have to be brought.... After 
the garden magician has finished his spell, he wraps up the 
leaves in a mat and puts them aside, to be presently used 
in the field.... All actual ceremonies of garden magic take place 
in the field, and there are many spells which are chanted in 
the garden.” In the Omarakana system^ of garden magic there 
are ten magical spells, each associated with a special act : 
" Out of these ten spells there are three in which reference is 
made to baloma of ancestors. One of those three is by far the 
most important, and it is said during the performance of several 
rites, at the cutting down ceremony, at the planting ceremony, 
etc.” Dr Malinowski gives the formula, and a free translation. 
The typical form of the spell consists of three parts: (1) The 
introduction (u'ula), (2) the body of the spell, (3) the final part. 
‘‘The invocation of the ancestors, or, more correctly, perhaps, 
the list of their names, is always contained in the uhday 
“In the list of ancestors two points are to be noted: the first names 
are attached to the word tuhugu{='mj grandfathers’), whereas 
the last but one is used with tabugii (='my grandfather,’ singular). 
The use of the plural in the first group is connected with the 
fact that in each sub-clan there are certain names, which are 
the property of this sub-clan; and every member of this sub- 
clan must possess one of these ancestral names, though he may 
^ oj?. pp. 390 fl. 
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be called also by another Bon-hereditary name, by which he is 
known more generally. Thus in the first part of the spell, not 
one ancestor of the name of Polu is addressed, but the magician 
invokes ‘all my ancestors of the name of Polu, all my ancestors 
of the name of Koleko,’ etc. The second characteristic feature, 
which is also general in such lists of ancestors, is that the last 
names are preceded by the words,. ./You new baloma,' and then 
the names of the few last ancestors are enumerated. Thus 
Bagidohi mentions his grandfather, Muakenuva, and his father, 
lowana. This is important, because it is a direct invocation of 
a baloma, ‘0 thou balo7na.\,,lii the light of this fact, the 
ancestor names appear to be more likely invocations of the 
ancestral baloma than a simple enumeration, even though the 
ancestral names have an intrinsic, active, magical power.’' 

It may be at once remarked that the garden magician here 
mentioned is not a ‘chief,' but an hereditary professional, and 
accordingly the insubstantial arguments used by Dr Malinowski 
for the supposed development of the chieftainship from king- 
chiefs who originally owed their power to magic are invalidated 
by his statement, whilst the reader will at once recognize a close 
parallelism between the invocation of the ancestors by the 
garden magician and that of the ancestors, grandfather and 
father of Tooitonga, by his chief vassal (p. 187). 

No less unsatisfactory is his treatment of the Chieftainship. 
“ Chieftainship in the Trobriands," he writes^ “ is the combina- 
tion of two institutions : first, that of headmanship or village 
authority ; secondly, that of totemic clanship, that is, the divi- 
sion of the community into classes or castes, each with a more 
or less definite rank. In every community... there is one man 
who wields the greatest authority, though often this does not 
amount to very much. He is, in many cases, nothing more 
than primus inter pares in a group of village elders... He is as a 
rule... not much more than a master of tribal ceremonies, and 
the main speaker within and without the tribe, whenever one 
is needed. 

But the position of headman becomes much more than this 
when he is a person of high rank, which is by no means always 
^ Argonauts of the Western Facijic^ 1922, pp. 62 
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the case. In the Trobriands there exist fonr totemic clans, each 
being divided into a number of smaller snb-clans — which could 
also be called families or castes, for the members of each claim 
common descent from one ancestress, and each of them holds a 
certain, specified, rank. These sub-clans have also a local cha- 
lacter, because the original ancestress emerged from a hole in the 
ground, as a rule somewhere in the neighbourhood of their village 
community.” Each can show the original hole or 'house ' as it is 
called. “ Often such a hole is surrounded by one of the tabooed 
clumps of trees.... Not one is on the cultivable land. The 
highest sub-clan is that of the Tabalu belonging to the Malasi 
totem clan. To this sub-clan belongs the main chief of Kiriwina, 
Touluwa, who resides in the village of Omarakana. He is 
in the first place the headman of his own village, and, in con- 
trast to the headmen of low rank, he has quite a considerable 
amount of power. His high rank inspires every one about him 
with the greatest and the most genuine respect and awe and 
the remnants of his power are still surprisingly large.” His 
sphere of influence extends far beyond his own village. " A 
number of villages are tributary to him, and in several respects 
subject to his authority. In case of war they are his allies, and 
have to foregather in his village. When he needs men to per- 
form some task, he can send to his subject villages and they will 
supply him with workers.” He has to pay the tributes, etc. 
This he does by his wealth. He takes a wife from each vassal 
village and her family has to supply him with large amounts of 
crops. " This wife is always the sister or some other relation of 
the headman of the subject village, and thus practically the 
whole community has to work for him. In olden days, the chief 
of Omarakana had up to as many as forty consorts, and received 
perhaps as much as thirty to fifty per cent, of all the garden 
produce of Kiriwina.” 

He had thus plenty of food to pay men for feasts, tribal 
gatherings, or distant expeditions. " Through his privilege of 
practising polygamy the chief is kept supplied with an abun- 
dance of wealth in food stuffs and in valuables, which he uses 
to maintain his high position.” 

He " has the best sorcerers of the district always at his beck 
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and call^' and he uses them to punish the guilty. The terror 
of the sorcerer is enough to kill a native. "' Only in extreme 
cases, does a chief inflict direct punishment on a culprit. He 
has one or two hereditary henchmen, whose duty it is to hill 
the man who has so deeply offended him, that actual death is 
the only sufficient punishment... It is through his right to 
practise polygamy that he actually achieves his position, and 
exercises his power/' 

These extracts call for some remarks: (1) Dr Malinowski 
does not include prowess or skill in war as an element in chief- 
tainship; (2) he speaks of chiefs of 'high rank,' but does not 
explain how 'high rank' is attained; (3) he says that the 
paramount chief of Kiriwina owes his great position to his right 
to practise polygamy, but he does not explain how the chief or 
his forebears got the privilege of having the sisters or other 
relatives of the headmen in each of his vassal villages as his 
wives, nor does he explain how these villages became 'vassal.' 
Yet it evidently was not because the chief or his forebears were 
powerful magicians, for he states that the chief power is largely 
due to his having" the best sorcerers at his beck and call" If he 
or his predecessors got their power by excelling in magic, why 
need he keep sorcerers ? Dr Malinowski himself gives the ke^y 
to the chiefs power and the awe in which he is held. For 
though he excludes prowess or capacity of leadership in war as 
an element in the growth of chieftainship, he tells us that not 
only did the chief use his great wealth from tributes to make 
'distant expeditions,' apparently of no peaceful kind, but 
' in case of war' his vassals had to assemble at his village. This 
demonstrates that he was a military potentate and that he and 
his predecessors owe their 'high rank' just as much to per- 
sonal prowess and success in war as do the Eajput princes of 
to-day. From this they won the respect of their own people, and 
tribute in wives, food and other valuables from their conquered 
neighbours. The Trobriand paramount chieftainship thus falls 
into line with monarchies in all parts of the world, ancient and 
modern. Force majeure, not mere magic, has been the founda- 
tion of them all, whether in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia, or Israel (where the people, tired of being badly ruled 
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by priest^-sorcerers, sucb as Samuel and his sons, chose Saul, 
who was pre-eminent alike in stature and prowess, and made 
him king after his crushing defeat of the Ammonites ^ whilst 
similarly David s elevation was due not to his magic but to his 
overthrow of Goliath) ; China (where Tu, the founder of the 
Hsia dynasty 2247 B.c,, is not remembered as a sorcerer, but as 
a great sovereign who first raised embankments to check the 
inundations of the Ho); Japan (where the sword of the first 
Mikado is one of the chief of the sacred relics at Ise) ; and the 
great Teutonic, Scandinavian and early Irish monarchies. Who 
will say that it was by magic that Hrolf the Ganger and his 
descendants won Normandy and England ? 

The attempt of Dr Malinowski to bolster up Frazer’s theory 
has only added one more instance to the contrary, for on his 
evidence he has failed to make good those weaknesses which he 
himself thinks prevent Frazer from being able to demonstrate 
in detail how political power and social influence arise from the 
exercise of the magical functions,” weaknesses which “seem at 
first sight to qualify and invalidate Frazer’s theories of early 
kingship and magic.” Finally, it may be noted that there is no 
evidence for kings being put to death after a limited period in 
any of the cases just cited any more than there is for such a prac- 
tice amongst the Polynesians of New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga or 
Tahiti. Thus the result of the latest evidence derived from 
savage communities, on whose customs Frazer’s theory of the 
Kingship and God- kings depends, demonstrates the futility of 
Dr Fowler’s attack, based on that theory, upon the traditional 
statements that Numa was the first flamen Dialis and also a king. 

His two remaining reasons for holding that my view is 
“impossible” are easily disposed of, “Ovid,” he writes, “pro- 
bably reflecting Varro, speaks of the Flamen Dialis as belonging 
to the Pelasgian i*eligion, which at least means that he was 
aware of the extreme antiquity of the office.” With his in- 
ference there is no reason to quarrel, but there is no proof that 
Ovid is reflecting Varro, and accordingly his vague expression 
is not to be taken against the combined testimony of Varro 
himself and Livy on which my case mainly rests. Moreover, 

1 I /S'amwe?, chaps. IX — xi. 
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Ovid is probably referring to the mass of the restrictions 
which ill his own day weighed so heavily on the flameii, but 
.these were not only an accretion, as Dr Fowler himself admits, 
but they had probably arisen from the more material religious 
ideas of the aborigines, which, like their views on marriage, had 
gradually prevailed as the more lofty and noble ideas of the 
Patricians lost their robustness. Whilst therefore the flamen 
Dialis was Sabine, the ceremonies and taboos with which he 
was oppressed in the later period were probably elements from 
the indigenous religion. Thus, though the Goths who had 
conquered the indigenous population of Spain made a long 
struggle to maintain their own Mozarabic ritual, it gradually 
gave way to that of Eome as the Gothic spirit sickened in the 
unwholesome surroundings of the South, and the only survival 
of the rites of the Gothic church is the fact that on Easter Day 
in the cathedral of Toledo the archbishop takes the westward 
position and faces the congregation, all else in the service 
being ad iisum Romanum. 

Dr FowleFs last proof of the impossibility of my view" is 
that Dr Ddllinger was inclined to see in this flamen the ruins 
of an older system of ceremonial ordinances.^' But mere 
inclinations or opinions in such matters, no matter how eminent 
may be the utterer, are worthless in scientific investigations 
unless backed by substantial facts. It may be pointed out 
that Dr Fowler has not attempted to explain from the old 
standpoint — that the Komans were a homogeneous people^ — 
how there arose such a fundamental difference between the 
Patricians and Plebeians in their views of marriage, the most 
important of social institutions, and how confarreatio was so 
indissolubly bound up with the greater flamenships. 

We shall now continue our inquiry into the origin of the two 
other deities whose cults were in charge of greater flamens. We 
shall then proceed to bring forward other evidence, ethnological, 
archaeological, and linguistic. A full examination of the elements 
which went to make up the religion of the Eomans as it stood 
in Imperial times will be presented in another volumek 

^ The materials of that volume have been already used in the G-iftord 
Lectures at Aberdeen, 1909-11, but they have only as yet appeared in sum- 
maries in the Aberdeen Free JPress. 
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According to Varro^ Mars or Mamers (Fig. 13) was Sabine, 
whilst the same authority represents Quirinus as connected 
with the Quirites, the inhabitants of the Sabine town of Cures, 
a view endorsed by all modern writers. Dionysius likewise 
states that the Romans derived the worship of Quirinus from 
the Sabines. But to the form of the name we shall revert later 
on (p. 236). 

It is now fairly probable that the cults of Janus, Mars, and 
Quirinus were Sabine in origin, that their priesthoods always 
remained restricted to Patricians, and to Patricians who were 
born of confarreate marriage, and had themselves been married 
by that sacred rite, which seems never to have been used by 
the Plebeians. From this it follows that this Sacred Marriage 



Fig. 13. Romano-Campanian silver didraehm (circa b.c. 335-312) : Ohv, Head 
of Mars; Rev. horse’s head, referring to the Equiria, ‘horse-races,’ the 
greatest festival of that god and held a.d. iii. Cal. Mart. , and prid. Id. Mart 

was not Latin, but Sabine. Divorce was practically unknown 
in cases of confarreate marriage, for that sacred bond could 
only be dissolved by a ceremony called diffarreatio, of which 
nothing is known, but in which it is probable that a cake of 
/ar was used in some way. The existence of so secure a 
marriage bond is quite in accord with the lofty views of 
chastity and conjugal fidelity handed down to us in the im- 
perishable tales of the maiden Virginia and the matron 
Lucrece. According to the writers of the Augustan age this 

^ L . L . V. 73 : Mars ab eo quod maribus in bello praeest, aut quod Sabinis 
acce^Dtus ibi est Mamers. Quirinus a Quiritibus. Dion. Hal. A.R. 11. 48 : 
rhv de ’EvvdXcoi' oi ^a^iPOL Kal Trap’ cKelvcav oi 'Pwyaatoi izaSdpres Kvpcvop 
ovofxd^QvcrLv. 

2 My own specimen. These coins show by far the earliest representation of 
Mars, just as others of the series give us much the oldest document for, and 
representation of, the Wolf and Twins legend. 
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purity of life .still flourished in their own time among the 
simple and uncorrupted women of the Sabine valleysl „ It 
would then appear that a body of Sabines had become masters 
of Rome, and had brought with them their own religion 
and their own form of marriage. Unless these Sabines had 
formed the original Pates, and were conquerors, there seems 
no reason why they should have refused the ius conubii to the 
Plebeians, many of whom were probably just as wealthy as the 
Patricians. Analogy too would lead us to believe that this 
restriction arose rather from pride of conquest than from pride 
of wealth. Thus at Sparta, where there was an aristocracy 
of conquerors, the offspring of a Spartiate and a Helot was 
considered illegitimate (being termed a Mofhax or 2Iothon). 
On the other hand at Athens, where the Eiipatridae were 
autochthonous, and not an aristocracy of conquest, they seem 
never to have denied the right of intermarriage to the other 
classes. Our contention derives additional support from the fact 
that just as in early days there could be no legal marriage 
between a Patrician and Plebeian, so in later times a marriage 
between a Roman citizen and a Latinm or ii peregrintis belong- 
ing to a state which had not conubvmu with Rome, was a 
matrimoniimi inmstmn. 

Ethnology of Italy. In an earlier chapter ( vol. i. pp. 240-1) 
I gave some reasons for believing that the ‘Aborigines/ who 
according to Dionysius were the earliest occupants of upper 
Italy, had once a real existence (contrary to the opinion of 
Mommsen and his followers in this country-), and that they 
were identical with the Ligyes or Ligurians, who according to 
Philistus of Syracuse had once held Latinm herself. 

We found that the ancients themselves give a very clear and 
coherent account of the various elements in the population of 
upper Italy in the early part of the first millennium before our 
era* 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives us very valuable informa- 
tion on the early ethnology, and though his authority has so 

^ Hor. 2. 39 : quodsi pudica mulier in partem iuuet.., Sabina qualis cett, 
H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman History, p. 15. 

® Ridgeway, Early Age of Greece, vol. i. pp. 231 sqq. 
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often been treated with contempt by modern writers because he 
wrote in the latter half of the first century before Christ, it 
must not be forgotten that he cites explicitly from writers who 
lived centuries earlier, and whose works are otherwise lost to us 
probably for ever. 

First of all, there were the ‘Aborigines/ as they are termed 
by Dionysius, following Cato and still earlier writers ; secondly 
the Siculi; and thirdly the great tribes of the Umbrians. But 
though the last two mentioned lived intermixed in part at least 
of north-east Italy, especially the area round Este (Ateste), 
they do not seem to have been very closely related, although 
both were undoubtedly Indo-European. The Siculans seem 
never either on the mainland of Italy or in Sicily (to which 
they gave their name) to have cremated their dead ^ and in 
this respect they agree with both the Ligurians and the 
Illyrians, who, as we saw (vol. i. p. 355), shaded off into each 
other in north-east Italy. As the non-cremationists appear to 
have been the earliest stratum of population in that area, it 
seems not unlikely that they were practically either Illyrians 
or Ligurians, i.e. the northernmost extension of those who lower 
down were termed ‘Aborigines.’ In other words there seems to 
have been a more or less homogeneous Indo-European non- 
cremating population all over Italy, just as there was in the 
Balkan. The Umbrians and similar tribes from beyond the 
Alps, who all cremated their dead, were constantly overrunning 
this earlier population, becoming their overlords or driving 
them southwards. Similarly cremationist invaders from beyond 
the Alps either became masters of the native Illyrians, as in the 
Hallstatt area and in what is now the modern Styria and 
Carniola, or drove them south to seek new homes amongst their 
kindred lower down the Balkan, or to form settlements on the 
west side of the Adriatic, on the Italian coasts even as far south 
as the heel of the peninsula. That the extreme south-east 
corner of Italy was termed lapygia from a people named 
lapyges who had colonized it, there is little doubt, and similar 

^ Dr Orsi in a communication (dated 10 Dec., 1925) has most kindly in- 
formed me that, in all his excavations of Siculan ceraeteries for the last 
37 years, in only one case did he find traces of cremation. 
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settlers (termed Japuzko in the Iguvine Tables) may have 
dwelt on the borders of Umbria, and it seems quite pi-obable 
that both these settlements were offshoots from the Illyrian 
tribes of lapodes which maintained themselves down to Eoman 
times on the north-east side of the Adriatic. The Aborigines 
were being continually hard pressed by both the Siculans and 
Umbrians, and those of them who had maintained their freedom 
for the most part dwelt along the Apennines, into which they 
had been driven from the richer lands of the plains by their 
powerful invaders. When the settlers from Greece landed in 
Italy at the mouth of the Po (where some of their number 
founded Spina), that region was chiefly in the hands of the 
Ombrikoi (Umbrians), and in dread of these the Greeks made 
friends with the Aborigines. The latter were only too glad of 
aid against their powerful foes, and the combined forces 
managed to defeat some of the Umbrians, and took their town 
Cortona, which served henceforward as a base of operations. 
According to the traditions the Greeks, with the help of the 
Aborigines, founded many important towns, among which were 
Agylla, afterwards known as Caere (Gervetri), Pisa, Alsion, 
Falerii, Telamon, and various others. . 

Next came the invasion of the Lydian Tyrseni from Asia 
Minor, for it is impossible to admit Mommsen’s view that they 
were Rhaetians from the Alps, which has no other foundation 
except Corssen’s guess that the name Rasenna is identical with 
Rhaeti. Apparently both the Greek settlers and their allies 
the Aborigines were glad of the coming of the 'Tyrsenians, for 
they were in sore need of assistance against the ever-increasing 
encroachments of the Umbrian tribes. The new combination 
of Tyrsenians, Pelasgian settlers, and Aborigines was very 
effective in checking for a long period the advance of peoples 
from the Alps. For the Etruscans are said to have conquered 
more than three hundred Umbrian townsb Henceforth the 
Umbrians only held their independence in the region called 
U mbria in the classical period, though doubtless forming a con- 
siderable element in the popdlation of all the region up to the 
Alps. But though the men from beyond the mountains had 
^ Pliny, JET. Ill, 14 (19). 
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been checked for a while, the day came when the Celts, the 
close kinsfolk of the Umbrians, swarmed over the Alps into the 
valley of the Po, as the Umbrians had done many centuries 
before. By 390 B.c. the Etruscan power had suffered a catas- 
trophe from which it was destined never to recover, while even 
Rome herself, after the disaster on the Allia, fell for the 
moment into the hands of the Gauls. Bought off by Roman 
gold the Gauls retired from the south side of the Tiber, but 
they established themselves over almost all northern Italy 
extending as far south as Sena Gallica and Bononia. In due 
time the shattered remains of the once powerful Etruscan con- 
federacy fell before Rome, as did also the great Samnitic tribes, 
the most vigorous descendants of the Umbro-Sabellian stock, 
whom we first meet at the dawn of history. Besides the 
Etruscans and Gauls, we hear in the historical period of another 
people, who not only maintained themselves in the mountainous 
region of which Genoa may be regarded as the centre, but in 
all north-western Italy and in south-western France. These 
are the people known to the Roman writers as Ligures, and to 
the Greeks as Ligyes. As they occupy the same mountainous 
area as that assigned to the Aborigines by Dionysius, and as 
Philistus of Syracuse says that the Ligyes were expelled from 
their homes by the Umbrians, there is no doubt that the 
Aborigines of Dionysius and Cato are none other than the 
Ligyes or Ligurians of Philistus and other writers. As scholars 
have habitually scoffed at the evidence of Dionysius, it may be 
well to point out that Philistus of Syracuse, though unfortu- 
nately only fragments of his works have survived, was not only 
one of the most celebrated historians of antiquity, but enjoyed 
special opportunities for gaining a first hand knowledge not 
only of the history of Sicily and southern Italy but also of its 
northern regions. Born before 430 B.a, he witnessed the 
operations of Gylippus against the Athenians at the siege of 
Syracuse 413 B.c., and he was an old man when he met death 
in 356 B.c. As skilled in warfare as wise in council, he long 
had the confidence of Dionysius the Elder, but later he fell from 
favour, and then retired first to Thurii and later to Adria, near 
the mouth of the Po, with which he had already friendly rela- 
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tions, and where he composed the great work which made him 
famous* Thus he had the most exceptional means of acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of the early history and ethnology of all 
Italy. 

We then tested the credibility of the statements of the 
ancient historians by the criterion of the actual material remains 
which modern excavations have brought to light throughout 
upper and central Italy. A survey of these relics other than 
those of post-Roman date showed (i) a series of remains 
associated frequently with Roman coins and Latin inscriptions 
which are indubitable proofs that these belong to the Roman 
period, (ii) In certain places, as for example at Bologna, are 
found graves containing the remains of men of large stature, 
with long iron swords and other gear similar to those found on 
the battle-fields where Caesar defeated the Helvetii and Boii, 
along the Alpine passes, and in the graves of Gaulish warriors 
in the valley of the Marne and elsewhere; these objects are 
often distinguished by a style of ornament well known where- 
ever the Celts made their way in the centuries between 600 B.c. 
and A.D. 1, commonly termed the La Tene period, but by some 
‘late Celtic/ (iii) At an earlier level than the remains just 
named appear, for instance at Bologna, series of graves perfectly 
distinct not only from those just described, but also from those 
of a still earlier period, by their shape, decoration, and method 
of disposing of the dead. The latter are never cremated as were 
the Rhaeti, hut are laid in the tomb. The true Etruscan tomb 
(for Etruscan assuredly these are) is a chamber entered by a 
door in the side, though this form is not found north of the 
Apennines, for in the Etruscan cemetery at the Certosa near 
Bologna the graves are large pits without a side entrance, into 
which one has to descend from above. They are rectangular, 
with the long sides running east and west; they contain a 
large oaken chest with a lid fixed by iron nails. The skeleton 
lies within the chest with its feet to the east. Many are seated 
with arms and legs extended. 

(iv) In the famous cemeteries of Bologna, below the graves 
last described, come a large series readily distinguished from 
those of all the later periods. These all belong to the Early 
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Iron Age, usually termed the Villanova period by the Italian 
archaeologists, from the discovery of a large number of its 
characteristic remains at the place of that name near Bologna. 
The antiquities of this culture^ are widely spread over upper 
Italy, and differ essentially not only from the later periods just 
described, but also from a still earlier epoch. They show a great 
advance in metal work. The cemeteries of this age reveal cist- 
graves, the bottom, sides, and top being formed of flat unhewn 
stones, though sometimes there are only bottom and top slabs. 
The dead were burned : the remains are usually in urns, each 
grave containing as a rule but one ossuary. Sometimes the 
vessel is covered with a flat stone, or a dish upside down, some- 
times the urns are deposited in the ground without any protec- 
tion. The vases are often hand-made, and adorned with incised 
linear ornament, but the bones, especially in later times, were 
often placed in bronze urns or buckets {situlae). Some faint 
traces of Mycenean influence are found in the region round the 
mouth of the Po, but here, as we have just seen, the Pelasgians 
of Thessaly had planted Spina. 

Though iron is making its way steadily into use for cutting 
weapons, flat, flanged, socketed, and looped axes of bronze are 
found in considerable numbers (Fig, 14). Brooches of many 
kinds, ranging from the most primitive safety-pin fashioned out 
of a common bronze pin, such as those found at Peschiera on 
Lake Garda (vol. i. pp. 564-5, Figs. 104 — 106), evolved through 
many varieties, are in universal use. Representations of the 
human figure are practically unknown, but models of animals 
of a rude and primitive kind are very common, probably being 
votive offerings. These are closely parallel to the bronze 
figures found at Olympia, where representations of the human 
figure are still comparatively rare. Almost all the Olympian 
bronzes of this type were found at the same level and in one 
particular part of the Altis at Olympia near the Heraeum and 
Pelopium, the shrine of Pel ops the great Achaean leader, and 
they belong to the Geometric or Dipylon period. At Olympia 
likewise many brooches were found, and these too of types 
which can be paralleled in Italy (vol. I. pp. 566-7). 

^ vol. I. of this work, pp. 237-8. 
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There, can be little doubt that the Villanova culture had 
eommeuced in the Bronze Age, for in a considerable number of 
cemeteries belonging to that period the dead were cremated and 




not inhumed, as was probably the case in the preceding epoch 
to which we shall next turn. This difference in burial rites 
indicates prima facie a difference of race. The brooches were in 
use before the end of the Bronze Age, as is shown by the dis~ 
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covery of primitive safety-pins in settlements of the Bronze 
Age, as at Peschiera. ■ ' ' 

(v) We saw that the researches of the Italian antiquaries 
during the last seventy-five years have collected a vast body of 
information respecting the earliest stages of human culture 
in northern and central Italy, and we are now conversant with 
its essential characteristics. The earliest stage is that revealed 
in the la.ke«»dwellings of the plains of the Po, usually termed the 
Terramarah Terramara is the term applied to a substance 
looking like a mixture of clay, sand, and ashes, arranged in 
differently coloured strata — ^yellowish-brown, green, or black — 
found in flattish mounds. These artificial deposits occur over 
the provinces of Parma, Reggio, and Modena. Agriculturists 
had long used these mounds for manure, but in 1861 Strobel 
showed that they were really the sites of pile dwellings. 
Like remains have now been discovered all over upper Italy, 
in Latium, and even as far south as Tarentum (Taranto) and 
Ooppa della Nevigata. The antiquities found in these habita- 
tions indicate (according to Brizio) that their earliest occupants 
were still in the Neolithic period, but the great majority of 
the remains belong to the Copper and Bronze Ages (vol. i. 
pp. 235-6). They comprise vessels of earthenware, both large 
and small, and of manifold shapes, some of which correspond to 
those types found in the Balkan and Danubian regions, and 
also in Spain. The larger vessels are of coarse clay, roughly 
kneaded, and quite unglazed. The smaller vessels are made of 
a finer paste with thin walls and a smooth blackish surface. 
There are many articles made of bone and horn, comprising 
needles, pins, ornamented combs, and other objects. Stone axes, 
chisels, and spear-heads are not common, but there are numbers 
of rubbers, mealing-stones, and grooved spheroidal stones. Of 
copper and bronze there are numbers of flat axes, awls, chisels, 
spear-heads, knives, crescent-shaped razors, combs, pins, and 
needles. The flat celt is the earliest type of metal axe, being 
modelled from the stone axe which it superseded. Iron is not 
yet known, neither is glass nor silver found, and indeed there 


1 vol. I. of this work, pp. 234 sgf. 
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is but one doubtful object of gold. In all tlie earlier habita- 
tions brooches, rings, and bracelets are absent, 

■ From the evidence now to hand, it is clear that these. people 
dwelt in lakes and marshes, rearing pile-dwellings, like the 
Stone and Bronze Age people of Switzerland,, southern 
Germany, and many other parts of Europe. At the time of 
their first occupation they 'were still employing stone for 
cutting purposes, but at no long time afterwards they had 
learned to use copper, and later still bronze, for cutting and 
other important implements, while stone was only retained for 
meaner purposes. The Terramara civilization is probably con- 
temporary with that seen in the earliest strata at Hissarlik, 

The earliest stage with which we are concerned is the 
Neolithic (since we have here nothing to do with Palaeolithic 
man). The remains consist of cave-dwellings and hut-founda- 
tions ; the dead were not burned, but were buried in caves or 
in holes hollowed in the ground. To this period likewise may 
belong the earliest lake-dwellings and the beginnings of the 
pile-dwellings, which cannot be separated from the lacustrine 
habitations, and which are found in the same localities with 
hut-foundations. 

The view given above is that of the late Prof. Brizio, but 
Prof. Pigorini (followed by Prof. T. E. Peet^) holds that the 
people who built the lake-dwellings and Terremare were dis- 
tinct racially from the folk of the caves and huts. The latter 
^he regards as a long-skulled, non- Aryan people. But, while he 
and Mr Peet ascribe the Italian lake-dwellings to two separate 
invasions of a different race, the first coming from Switzerland 
into Piedmont and western Lombardy, the second from the 
north-east and the Danube valley, yet they attribute the 
Terramara pile-dwellings not to these, but to a third invasion 
from the Danubian area, of the same race, who were so wedded 
to their system of lake-dwellings in their own country that they 
proceeded to erect pile-habitations even when they settled on 
dry ground. These people, they hold, were broad- skulled Aryans, 
but as not a single skull has been found either in Italian lake- 
dwellings or in Terremare, there is no proof of this contention. 

^ The Stone and Bronze Age$ in Italy (1909), pp. 492 sqq. 
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Bot they do not explain why the first two bodies of invaders, 
whom they suppose to have been lake-dwellers in their own 
previous homes, might not when they were able to get dry 
ground in Italy plant on it pile-dwellings under the same love 
of their ancient type as is supposed to have led the third body 
of their own race to do so. The only strong reason urged by 
Pigorini and Peet against the foundation of the lake-dwellings 
and the Terremare by the aborigines is that in all cemeteries 
found near such habitations the dead are burned. But, since we 
found (voL I. p. 498) in the Swiss lake-dwellings the transition 
from inhumation to cremation in the Neolithic and Early Bronze 
Ages, and since there is good evidence that the people of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings were of the same race as the aborigines of 
north Italy, and since Pigorini and Peet regard the first founders 
of lake-dwellings in north Italy as newcomers from Switzerland, 
there is no reason why the aboriginal people, if they were the 
founders of the lake-dwellings and Terremare pile-dwellings, 
should not have changed over to cremation, as their kindred 
in Switzerland had done. Moreover, it is very probable that the 
Umbrians, who always cremated, occupied a great number of 
the lake-dwellings and Terremare which they found ready on the 
spot, and they may have built others for themselves, as a protec- 
tion against human foes, or floods, or both. It will be observed 
that a vital part of Pigorini’s theory defended by Peet is the 
assumption that the aborigines of northern Italy, whom they 
suppose to have gone on living in hut-dwellings side by side 
with the supposed new pile-dwelling folk, were a long-skulled 
non- Aryan people, whilst the newcomers are supposed to have 
been broad-skulled Aryans. With both of these doctrines we shall 
soon deal (pp. 256 sqq.y. Dr D. Eandall-Maclver^, ‘' having no 
thesis to maintain and no theory to champion,’' thinks that the 
people whom he terms ' Villanovans,' and whom he regards, as 
I did and still do, as coming ‘‘into Italy from the north side of 

^ This volume devoted to Sociology is not the place to re-discuss at length 
the other problems of the lake-dwellers and the builders of the Terremare in 
the light of the evidence collected since I treated of them in my former volume 
23 years ago, but they are treated fully in the Introduction to this volume. [This 
Introduction was never written.] 

^ Villanovans and Early Etrmcam 
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the Alps” with a civilization “closely related to the Early Iron 
Age civilization of Central Europe and the Upper Danube,” 
“were related by a more or less close cousinship to the two other 
cremating peoples of the Iron Age in Italy, viz., those who 
lived in the region of the Italian Lakes and those who centred 
about Este with ramifications through Venetia,” and he further 
holds that “they were also related in a degree that it is still too 
early to define to the Bronze Age people of the Terremare ” and 
that “it is not yet safe to declare that they were actually de- 
scended from the latter.” As I hold (Introduction) that both the 
long-skulled and the broad-skulled inhabitants of Italy and the 
Alpine regions and beyond were all of the same Indo-European 
race, that the earliest lake- dwellers and builders of the Terre- 
mare were the aborigines of north Italy, that they developed 
themselves Copper and Bronze culture, and that they were later 
conquered by the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age people from 
beyond the Alps, Dr Kandall-Maciver’s conclusion on this, as 
on nearly all the questions involved in my researches and his, 
re-asserts mine. 

Now history tells us that a series of peoples corresponding to 
the different classes of material remains just enumerated have 
in their turn played a rdle in the historic drama of upper and 
central Italy. Romans, Gauls, and Etruscans held upper 
Italy, and there can be no doubt that our classes (i), (ii), (iii) 
represent the relics of the Romans, the Gauls, and the 
Etruscans. As the Villanova (iv) period precedes the Etruscan, 
we have in the Villanova antiquities the remains of the 
Umbrian tribes. Behind the Villanova or Umbrian culture lies 
(v) the Terramara. But we have just learned from Dionysius 
that upper Italy had been occupied by a people whom he 
terms the Aborigines, and that this people had in part been 
conquered by the Umbrians. Now Philistus of Syracuse tells 
us that the Ligyes were driven from their homes by the 
Umbrians and Pelasgians, from which it appears that the 
Aborigines of Dionysius are none other than the Ligyes or 
Ligurians so well known in Roman history. The Aborigines 
are said to have continued to hold their own in the Apennines, 
and it is in that region that through historical times the 
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Ligurians have dwelt uninterruptedly, extending from Genoa, 
not only to the Maritime Alps, but as far as the Ehone, though 
largely intermixed with Celtic tribes from beyond the Alps. 
The Ligurians of Eoman times (vol. i. pp. 240, 375 — 6) were a 
small, active, hardy, dark-complexioned race. Though Spain 
was occupied principally by Iberic tribes, who, as we‘ saw, were 
the close kinsmen of the Ligurians, nevertheless in north-east 
Spain the Ligyes proper had long had a foothold, for according 
to Thucydides it was the pressure of this people that had 
caused a body of Iberians from the Eiver Sicanus to migrate to 
Sicily, These Ligyes occupied all Narbonese Gaul at the time 
of the founding of Massalia, for the Phocaeans obtained posses- 
sion of that famous town by the marriage of their captain to 
the daughter of the native Ligurian chief (p. 109). Nor is there 
wanting evidence that they had once occupied the Po region, 
and even the Alpine districts, for Livy^ mentions a Ligurian 
tribe called Laevi, who, down to the coming of the Celtic 
Cenomanni, dwelt near Verona, and they are probably to be 
regarded as forming all through the ages, whether Umbrian, 
Pelasgian, Etruscan, or Eoman had the mastery, the main 
element in the population of all Italy. J ust as they bordered 
on the Iberians in the west, so on the north-east they merged 
into the Illyrian tribes, who may also be regarded as their 
kindred. But as we have seen above that there is a strong 
resemblance between the material remains of the lake-dwellings 
and the Terremare of Italy and the remains found in the 
Balkan, and as Prof. Peet relies on the similarity between this 
culture in Italy and that found in the Terremare of Hungary 
(at Toszeg and about twenty other places along the edge of the 
Danube, above and below Buda-Pesth) and Bosnia (at Douja 
Dolina on the Save and at Eipac), a region occupied by the 
Illyrians right down to Eoman times, this strongly corroborates 
the view that the Ligures were the first founders of the lake- 
dwellings and Terremare of Italy. As Strabo carefully dis- 
criminates the Illyrians from the Celts who had overrun them, 
so he points out that the Ligurians were no less carefully to be 
distinguished from the Celtic tribes of the Alps, although he 
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also tells us that their manner of life was identical with that 
of their neighbours. 

It must be borne in mind that whether the Ligiires, as 
Brizio held,, or the .Umbrians, as maintained by Pigorini and 
'Peet;were the authors of the Lake-dwelling, and, Terramara 
culture, it makes no difference for the purposes of my argument, 
since Pigorini and. Peet agree with B.rizio and the present 
writer that the Ligiires were the inhabitants. of. .north Italy, in 
the Neolithic period, and were its oldest stratum of population. 
Let us now pass south of the Tiber and examine the literary 
records of the ethnology of that famous region and again test 
tradition by the evidence of the spade. As we have just seen, 
the remains of a culture similar to that of the Terremare have 
likewise been found in Latium. The legends alone are sufficient 
to’ indicate that there had been two or more races in Latium 
from a very early time, and I have already pointed out (vol. i. 
p. 254) that it is more than likely that this circumstance 
explains much in the subsequent history of Rome, such as the 
origin of the Plebs and its long and bitter struggles against the 
Patricians. Since I wrote in 1901 the excavations carried out 
so skilfully by the brilliant Italian archaeologist, Gommenda- 
tore Boni, have fully confirmed my argument, for be has found 
in the Forum graves exhibiting two different ways of disposing 
of the dead — the one inhumation, the other cremation — of 
itself a proof of the existence of two races with very different 
views respecting the soul. In Latium, as in the region north 
of the Tiber, we hear of Aborigines, Siculi, and Pelasgians, 
though the Umbrian name does not appear. This fact is readily 
explained, since instead of the generic term we meet that of 
the Sabini, one of the chief Umbro-Sabellian tribes. The 
Siculi, as we have just seen, were the aboriginal people of 
north-eastern Italy, practically identical with the Ligurians 
on the one hand and with the Illyrians on the other, and on 
them first came the pressure of the Umbro-Celtic tribes from 
beyond the Alps, and those of them who did not submit to the 
invaders had to seek new homes amongst their cognate tribes 
further south. Whilst the accounts of the ethnology of Italy 
north of the Tiber are clear and harmonious, we saw (vol. i, 
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pp. 254-256) that the same cannot be said of the early traditions 
of Latium. But we saw that there was no reason to doubt the 
truth of the tradition of the alliance between the Aborigines 
of Latium and settlers from Greece, variously described as 
Achaeans or Pelasgians, and their joint expulsion of the Siculi. 

Now, as the legends represent Latiniis, the eponym of the 
Latini, as king of the Aborigines, it follows that the Latini were 
Ligurians, and are not to be identified with the Siculans or any 
of the Umbro-Oeltic tribes — such as the Sabines— who entered 
Latium later on. We saw that the traditional ethnology of 
upper Italy is confirmed by the modern archaeological dis- 
coveries both in Latium and in all the region north of the 
Tiber. 

If the Plebeians, who had the looser form of marriage, were 
the aboriginal Ligurians, it ought to be possible to produce 
evidence of matrilinear succession amongst both the aboriginal 
population of Latium and also amongst undoubted Ligurians. 
In this there is no diflSculty. In the first place, Drances, the 
friend and counsellor of Latinus, the king of the Aborigines, 
and who is especially bitter against Turnus, the king of the 
Butuli, is described by VirgiP as tracing his noble ancestry 
through his mother, whilst his paternity was uncertain, in 
itself a sufficient indication that the poet, who had so wide a 
knowledge of ancient Italian lore, deliberately adopted this 
language, because he was fully aware of the ancient mode of 
reckoning descent amongst the indigenous people of Latium. 
In the second place, the story of Petta, the daughter of the 
Ligurian chief of Massalia, told above (p. 109), proves a similar 
rule of descent for the Ligurians of southern France. Descent 
through females is thus proved both for the aboriginal folk of 
Latium, called Ligurians by Philistus, and for the Ligurians of 
classical times. If then the Plebeians were Ligurians, they 
naturally looked upon marriage very differently from the 
Sabine Patricians, and it was but reasonable that the Patricians 
with their views of marriage and patrilinear descent should 
refuse to intermarry with them. 

1 Aen, XI. 340-1: genus huio materna superbum 

iiobilitas dabat, incertum de patre ferebat. 
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Disposal of tlie Dead. It was pointed out on a previous 
page (p. 212) that the Neolithic people of north Italy, who all 
agree were Ligurians, buried their dead, and that the people of 
the Terramara culture, whom we hold to be Ligurians, though 
Umbrians probably occupied many of their sites at a later 
time, may once have inhumed their dead, whilst the Umbrians 
regularly burned them, and evidence of both methods has been 
produced by the recent excavations in the Roman Forum. 
Although cremation was regularly practised by the upper 
classes at Rome at the close of the Republic and under the 
early Empire, nevertheless the poorer people seem generally to 
have buried their dead, partly perhaps because interment was 
cheaper than burning. But it would be a mistake to regard 
poverty as the sole reason, since in India people of very scanty 
means will do their best to jirovide a pyre of sufficient size to 
consume the corpse at least partially. It is therefore more 
reasonable to hold that a difference of belief respecting the 
departed was a large factor in the inhumation of their dead by 
the lower classes of the Roman commonalty. Both Cicero^ and 
Pliny the elder- held that inhumation was the more ancient 
custom, and the latter tells us that several ancient Roman 
families always continued this practice. For example, Sulla 
the Dictator was the first member of the Cornelian gens whose 
body was cremated. The bodies of infants’"^ were never burned, 
but always buried, a practice which is also the rule among those 
rigid cremationists the Hindus at the present day. 

Although when the first volume of this work^ appeared there 
were some critics who scoffed at my doctrine that in the different 
methods of disposing of the dead— by inhumation and cremation 
' — we have a most important ethnical criterion, it has found 
general acceptance, and now Dr Randall-Maclver, like others, 
has adopted it whole-heartedly, but without the slightest refer- 
ence to its author. He has retested the evidence on which I relied 
for regarding cremation as the rite of the Umbrians, whom he 
terms Villanovans,'' and he points out that "' in the fundamental 

1 Ugg, II. 22, 56. a JsfM.Yii, 187. 

^ Juv. XV. 140. 

^ ‘Inhumation, Cremation and the Soul.’ Ch. vii. pp. 481“5 d1. 
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practices of burial and in the general characteristics of their 
culture,” the Villanovans of Etruria '' resemble the Bolognese 
Villanovans so closely that they must certainly be regarded as 
a branch from the same parent stock,” though there are 
differences in details He further points out that the Villa- 
novans of the same periods "have left extraordinarily little 
trace of their presence in Latiura, Outside the city of Rome it 
cannot be said that there is any evidence of cemeteries or graves 
belonging to the two Benacci periods which are so richly re- 
presented at Bologna and in Etruria.” But he admits that "the 
haphazard character of the exploration, however, must be taken 
into account ; for the absence [non-discovery?] of cemeteries 
may be merely due to the fact that there has been no sufficient 
incentive to look for them.” " Even in Rome itself the existence 
of Villanovans might have been altogether denied, if it had not 
been for the discovery of the prehistoric cemetery in the Forum 
made by Boni in 1902 and succeeding years. For the Esquiline 
cemetery had yielded practically nothing but inhumation graves, 
which must, of course, belong to a different race-stock from the 
cremating Villanovans. Whether this population of the Esqui- 
line is to be identified as Picene or as Etruscan must remain 
an open question. Indubitably the race-stratum underlying the 
whole Bronze and Iron Age in this part of Italy is Picene, 
descended directly from the inhuming people of the Neolithic 
Age.” But Dr Randall-MacIver leaves out of view a third possi- 
bility for the Esquiline inhumation graves, that of the Siculans, 
for whose settlement we have good historical warrant. I have 
already (Introduction)^ called attention to the inconsistency 
of Dr Randall-MacIver in using the historical term "Etruscan,” 
and calmly ignoring those of Umbrian, Ligurian and Siculan, 
which are equally well attested by the very same writers on 
whose evidence we have to rely for the Etruscans. It is absurd to 
use the term "Picene ” for the earliest inhabitants of Latium, 
when we have the fine evidence of Philistus of Syracuse (p. 207) 
that they were LigyeSy i.e., Ligurians. 

The contents of the tombs on the Esquiline show " that all 

1 op. cit. pp. 71 ff. 

[This Introduction was never written. ] 
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centuries from the ninth to . the sixth ■ are, fully represented, but 
..it, is almost impossible to state with certainty dh at there is any , 
appreciable amount of material earlier than B.C. 850, and yet, if 
the dates are not earlier 'than B.C. 850, there is Bothi.ng to pre- 
vent the' graves' being, considered as Etruscan, especially as the 
whole civilisation, alike in its general features and its details, 
very closely resembles the civilisation of Veii and other Southern 
Etruscan sites. At any rate, if the people who buried on the 
Esquiline were Picenes, it must be admitted that they had 
become completely Etruscanized. Whether, this process was the 
result of conquest or peaceful penetration archaeology is power- 
less to decide.'’ But,- as was pointed out (voL i. p. 263), we have 
the good authority of .Gensoriniis^ for believing that the Etrus- 
cans had a reliable chronology of their own, and as Mlilier- and 
Helbig® set the commencement of that era .in 1044 B.C., the 
process of '' Etriiscanization” may be. placed long before 850 B.C. 
As it is now certain that-. the Chinese Annals and chronology 
are reliable well back. to 2000 B.c., there is no reason ^vhy the 
traditional annals of Etruria and 'Of Rome herself nuiy not be 
equally trustworthy. Of the unreliable character of the chrono- 
logy of Montelius, blindly followed by Dr Randall-Maciver, 
I have .already- spoken (vol. i. pp. 559 ff.). 

. Tlie Fomm. In a small patch of, ground close to the 
temple of Faustina, Boni discovered what is probably no iiiore 
than a corner of the 'oldest cemetery in Rome., We cannot 
estimate, its original extent, but it is highly probable ,that the 
forty graves discovered are but a fraction of the whole, . and 
future excavations may reveal other .graves of the,, same ,class 
anywhere in the Forum ^ As fourteen of .the graves contained 
the bones of infants,, there can be little doubt that the doctrine 
minor igne rogi was held in remote times at Rome, as it is still 
among the Hindus (vol. i. p. 532). Of the remainder, thirteen 
are cremation, twelve are inhumation, and one grave combines 

^ de natali die, xvu. ' ■■Die Etmsker: Eml,^ ii. 2; iy. 7, 

^ Alin, Inst, 1876, pp. 227 sqq. Mehnlii {Hist. Eome, tmm- Hare and Tliirl- 
wall, ed. 2, 1881, vol. i. p. 136) however would place the first Etruscan Saecidum 
as far back as 484 years before the foundation of Rome, i.e. b.c. 1188. 

** Randall-Maciver, op. dt. p. 74. 
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both rites. These graves cover a long period. The latest (G in 
Boni's list) contains an imported Greek lecythus painted with 
bands and figures of running dogs. This cannot be placed 
earlier than late in the seventh century B.c. The graves I, K, 
M, AA, which all contain Pre-Corinthian pottery painted with 
bands accompanied in three cases by bronze navicella (boat- 
shaped) fibulae, must be placed perhaps a little earlier in the 
same century. In K and M there are bronze bracelets, and in M 
there are also iron bracelets, and amber ear-rings, while in I and 
AA there are ivory bracelets. D with its silver leech-fibula, a 
scyphus of black bucchero, and oletta painted with red lines, 
and L, 0, HH, II, which all look earlier than the middle of the 
seventh century, may quite possibly belong to the eighth. The 
graves hitherto mentioned are all inhumation, and there is no 
evidence as yet to hand for dating any cremation graves in the 
Forum as late as the eighth century, “ for it is to a very much 
earlier period, contemporary not with the Second but with the 
very beginnings of the First Benacci, that all the cremation 
graves and three of the inhumations, viz. B, P, KK, must be 
ascribed. So archaic indeed is the character of the contents in 
sevei*arthat it may be quite legitimate even to regard them as 
actually pre-Benacci. They are so very closely related to the 
cremation graves of the Alban hills, that they must be almost 
contemporary with them, and the graves of the Alban hills in 
turn ’’ Dr Randall-Maciver regards as “ pre-Benacci dating back 
almost to the period of transition between the Bronze Age 
and the Ironh” 

But to return to the Forum: there seems no reason to 
assume that there was a break in the use of the cemetery, for 
the local evidence does not at all suggest disuse after the pre- 
Benacci period, followed by a resumption of burying in the eighth 
century. Rather the whole cemetery seems to be continuous 
and homogeneous, so that there is nothing to prevent us from 
regarding it as a graduated sequence, beginning in the twelfth or 
eleventh century and continuing down to the end of the seventh. 
I must once more remind the reader that Dr Randall-Maciver’s 
dates (those of Montelius) niust be regarded as much too late, 
^ op. ciU pp. 74 fi. 
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and accordingly the earliest of the pre-Benacci graves must be 
put back to the fourteenth or thirteenth century. 

Dr Randall-Maciver proceeds ^‘Some of the cremation 
graves which have no dating' objects, other than local 
pottery, may well be of the ninth century, and a certain 
number of the fosse could very 'well be eighth. In regard to 
those fosse, it may be remarked in passing that as the early 
inhumations in B, P, KK must necessarily be pre-Etruscan 
it is natural to suppose that all the inhumations in the 
Forum are of the Picene race,” i.e. in proper historical language, 
of the Ligurians. But the tradition that some of the Siculans 
once occupied Rome and other parts of Latium invalidates 
Dr Randall-Maciver s conclusion, for as the Siculans inhumed 
their dead, both on the mainland, as in the cemetery 
near Matera in the ancient Apulia (vol. I. p. 492), and also in 
Sicily {ibid), it is difiScult to discriminate between the graves 
which might have been theirs, and those of the aboriginal 
Ligurians. 

I have thought it best to give the results of the latest dis- 
coveries in Latium, not in my own words, but in those of 
Dr Randall-Maciver, who cannot be suspected of having any 
bias in favour of my conclusions, which, however, the facts 
themselves have compelled him to adopt. 

In view of the mixed nature of the population of early 
Latium we need not be surprised at the dual forms of disposing 
of the dead. The Siculi had overmastered the Aborigines of 
Latium, who were almost certainly Ligurians, as we have seen ; 
these Aborigines in their turn later on expelled or subjugated 
the Siculi, whilst finally came the Sabines from Reate. The 
earliest inhabitants of south Italy and Sicily, as well as the 
aborigines of upper Italy, had all interred their dead, whilst on 
the other hand the Umbrians, who had advanced next after the 
Siculi, al'ways practised cremation, as did also their kinsmen the 
Rhaetians of the Alps. But as the Sabines belonged to the 
later stratum of population, we may conclude with safety that 
it was with the Sabine element that cremation got into Rome. 
The Cornelii it is true were reckoned Patricians under the 
) pp. 74 
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Republic, but it is not unlikely that certain wealthy members 
of the older population had been admitted at a very early 
period into the ranks of the Patricians, and the Cornelian gens 
may well have been one of that number. A notable instance of 
such a survival is presented by the funeral custom of the 
Pisharoti Gian, Cochin, South India, who, although now hold- 
ing a high position as devout Hindus, are proud of the fact that 
they stand practically alone in not cremating their dead as do all 
Hindus and professors of Hinduism, but inhume them, as did and 
do all the aboriginal Dravidians, from whom they are sprung. But 
if it can be shown that a great Patrician gens, and that too of 
the most undoubted Sabine origin, cremated their dead, we shall 
have added another proof to our contention that the Patricians 
were Sabines. The famous gens of the Appii Claudii, the 
haughtiest of all Patricians, were descended from the Sabine chief 
Attus Olausus^ who on coming to Rome with his followers had 
been at once received by the Patricians into their ranks. This 
fact in itself points clearly to the Patricians being Sabines, for 
otherwise it is hard to conceive why they should thus at once 
have admitted the Sabine newcomer into their order. But, as 
we have very conclusive evidence that the Appii Claudii 
burned their dead, we may conclude that this practice was 
not merely Patrician, but also Sabine. 

Armature. Before the Constitution of Servius Tullius, 
only Patricians served in the army. According to Festus^ all 
who had a property-rating of less than 120,000 asses (=10,000 
asses Ubrales== 100 cows®) had once been described as “un- 
classed ” (infra classem), i.e. not in the classis, that is, not 
enrolled for military service. To the question of the basis of 
assessment we shall return later on (pp. 396 sqqf 

According to Dionysius^ and Livy® the First Class was 
equipped with a bronze helmet, a breastplate and greaves, 
and carried a round shield (aorms, clipeus\ a spear and a sword ; 
the Second bore the oblong shield (dvpeo^, scutum) instead of 

1 Iiiv. II. 16, IV, 3, X. 8 ; Dion. Hal, v. 40, xi. 15. ^ p, 113 MuHer. 

® W. Ridgeway, TTi& Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards ^ 
pp, 391-3. 

^ Dion. Hal. iv. 16-17. 


® I, 43. 
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the round shield, and wore' no breastplate; the Third also bore 
the scutum, and had neither breastplate nor greaves ; the 
Fourth had the scutum, a sword, and a spear ; the Fifth bore 
only javelins (aavvlaY and slings. 

It will thus be seen that it was only the First which had 
complete armour and bore the round shield, all the rest who 
had shields carrying the scutum. To the eightj’* centuries of 
the First Class were added eighteen centuries of Mquites, but 
the Eoman Equites (voL i. p. 468) down to a late epoch bore 
round shields with a central boss. As it has been shown (voL i. 
pp. 456-65) that the round shield with the boss was essen- 
tially characteristic of upper Europe, while the oblong shields, 
such as the Mycenean, the Boeotian, the old Arcadian, the 
wmile, and the scutum, were indigenous in Mediterranean lands, 
it thus follows that the ninety-eiglit centuries of the First 
Class bore the characteristic shield of the Early Iron and 
Bronze Ages of central and upper Europe, whilst the inferior 
classes, who wore only partial armour, carried the scutim so 
distinctive of the south. These facts, even if we had no other 
evidence, would suggest that the First Class represented the 
ruling aristocracy in a community composed of conquerors and 
their subjects. But as the Umbrians carried the round shield, 
and the Sabines were a tribe of the Umbrian stock, and as the 
round shield was that borne by the Eoman classis, which was 
composed wholly of Patricians down to the time of Servius 
Tullius, once more the inference is irresistible that the Patricians 
were Sabines. 

The Value of Traditions respecting the Kings of 
Rome. It may be objected that in speaking of the Servian 
Constitution the writer has ignored the great authority of 
Theodor Mommsen. But as re-examination of the ancient litera- 
ture combined with modern archaeological discoveries has led 
him to reject Mommsen's theories respecting the ethnical rela- 
tions of the Patricians and the Plebeians, the origin of the 
Eomao Monetary System, the ratable unit of the Servian Con- 
stitution, and the provenance of the Etruscans, and as not a 

1 According to Livy {loc, cit) they had only a Jiasta and uemtum, 

- According to Livy they carried only fundas lapidesque missiles. 
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few modern scholars have followed him in his conclusions, he 
has later re-investigated the grounds on which Mommsen, 
though fully admitting that, there had been a Regal period and 
that the Monarchy had been replaced by a Republic, neverthe- 
less refused to mention in his history even the name of Tarquin, 
with whom the monarchy was said to have ended, or that of 
Servius Tullius, with which was connected not only the great 
wall, but the Constitution which gave citizenship to the Plebs. 

Mommsen rejected the traditions because (1) he assumed 
that all the archives had perished in 390 B.c. when the Gauls 
burned the Capitol, and (2) because supernatural elements, such 
as the appearance of Castor and Pollux, are found in the legends. 
The writer has already tested Mommsen's reasons and given his 
views at length h If oral traditions respecting events in the life 
of a family or a community can be proved to have value, and 
that too in an age when there is much more to distract the 
attention from mere local events, the value of such local tradi- 
tions must have been far greater at an epoch when people had 
little more to think and talk of than their own petty concerns. 

Many Romans escaped in 390 B.C. across the Tiber to Caere 
with their most precious and portable family relics, such as the 
imagines of their ancestors, weapons and the like. But as family 
records were closely bound up with those of the city, there 
would be in the former considerable material for re-constructing, 
at least in their main features, the City archives. Again, the 
Great Agger and the Great Cloaca were not burnt, and there is 
no reason to suppose that in their brief sojourn at Caere the 
Romans would have forgotten the names of the builders of these 
and other such works. 

According to our era the traditional date for the Expulsion 
of the Kings was 509 B.c., whilst Lucius Tarquinius Superbus, 
the last king, was said to have begun to reign in 534 B.O., 
Servius Tullius in 578 B.c., Tarquinius Priscus in 618 B.c., 
Ancus Marcius in 642 B.c., Tullus Hostilius in 673 B.C., and 
Numa in 714 B.c. The Expulsion was therefore only 119 
years before 390 B.c., the destruction of the Capitol by the 

^ “On the Value of Tradition respecting the early Kings of Rome,” The 
JotfrnaZ (of America), Yol. XIV. pp. 371-82 (19X9) • 
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Gaials, and Servius began. to reign less than 190 years before 
that same fatal date. The writer gave examples of the trust- 
worthiness of tradition for periods of 119, 140, 185, ,220, 268 
and even 300 years, starting with his own experiences of oral 
tradition derived from a. Peninsular veteran in 1866, and others, 
including members of his own family, who had a clear recollec- 
tion of the Irish Rebellion of 1798 and earlier events. In the 
case of a yeoman said to have been shot through the forehead 
in 1798, the writer saw that man’s grave opened and the bullet 
hole in the frontal bone. He cited other incidents connected 
with that Rebellion and produced, wdien the paper was first 
readh a dagger and a skull as proof of the truth of the stories. 
He laid stress on the case of a military road, laid out but never 
completed, across the Bog of Allen, which ran close to his family 
home, Ballydermott (King’s Co.), on the lands of wdiicli a short 
section had been completed, with materials excavated from the 
adjoining park, resulting in a large pond, known to this hour as 
Moss’s Hole, whilst the road itself with other sections bears also 
the name of Moss, the road-maker. At the top of Ballydermott 
Bog, in a deej} morass on the borders of Co. Kildare and King’s 
Co., the engineer had met with complete failure, and the writer’s 
family and their dependents used to tell how’ -when the labourers 
went to work on this particular section in the morning they found 
that the materials laid down the day before had been completely 
engulfed. There was no one endued with the genius that enabled 
Stephenson in after time to overcome like difficulties wdien laying 
the Liverpool-Manchester line across the Chat Moss, 

Although there is no mention of such a road in the Acts 
of the Irish Parliament, there is incontrovertible evidence for 
the project and for the date of its final failure. 

Before 1752 the English Government seems to have deter- 
mined on making a military road between Dublin and the West 
on the Roman principle in a straight line from Dublin to 
Athlone on the Shannon, the key of Connaught at all times. 
This project was probably^ closely connected with another for 

^ Froc, Cambridge Philological Soc. 1917, p. 12. 

2 For this view I am indebted to my learned and acute friend, Mr J. Clialoner 
Smith, C.E., one of the engineers of the Board of "Works. 
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making a canal to connect the capital, the river Barrow and 
even the Boyne with the Shannon. Arthur Young^ states that 
the roads were very good so far as the bye-roads were con- 
cerned— far better than those in England ; but he excludes 
turnpikes in general from his commendation — They are as bad 
as the bye-roads are admirable. It is a common complaint 
that the tolls of the turnpikes are so many jobs, and the roads 
left in a state that disgraces the kingdom/' Young attributes 
the good roads in Ireland to an Act of the Irish Parliament in 
1763, introduced by Arthur French of Moniva. This Act 
abolished the previous system of Statute labour on the roads, 
and gave to the Grand Juries the charge of making them by 
presentment. Mr M. B. Mullins^ pointed out that Young was 
mistaken in attributing the general excellence of the roads to 
the Act of 1763, and he states that the movement had an 
earlier date, as is proved by the Report of Colonel Roy, 
who was sent over in 1766 with a view to military defences.” 
Mr J. Chaloner Smith, to whose learning and kindness I am 
indebted for the information here given, thoroughly endorses 
Mullins' conclusion. ‘‘The urge," says he, “was strong enough. 
Flood had entered the Irish Parliament in 1759 and the storm 
was rising in America." Mr Chaloner Smith made a careful ex- 
amination of his collection of old maps, to discover the date of 
the inception of this road, and of its final abandonment, the 
results of which he has most kindly placed at my disposal, and 
which I here give in summary. 

(1) In 1752 Messrs Noble and Keenan published a map of 
Co. Kildare, showing the line of the new road from Clane, Co. 
Kildare, to Ballinagar in King’s Co. It is thus clear that the 
road was projected long before French’s Act in 1763 and Col. 
Roy's visit in 1766. (2) In 1783 Lieut. Alex. Taylor, H.M, 
81st Regiment, published a large scale map of Co. Kildare, 
showing, as well as the intended course for the Grand Canal, the 
intended line for the Ballinagar Road, cutting the boundary 
between Kildare and King's Co., almost parallel to each other, 
with Ballydermott House shown in trees between the two, 

1 m (1776-9) (Bohn’s ed. vol. ii. p. 77). 

^ Presidential Address to the Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, 

■'/ 16— 2. 
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almost on the north side of the proposed road, and south of the 
line of the proposed canal. (3) In 1788 J. Brownrigg, Surveyor 
to the Canal Company, published a fine map showing “that 
part of the Grand Canal now perfected,” etc. It shows the 
Clane-Ballinagar Road as made from a point about midway 
between Clane and Prosperous to Shee Bridge,- at Wood of 
Allen, about seven statute miles in all. This length has “MOSS’S 
ROAD” engraved alongside it in capital letters on the map. 
The section which accompanies the map shows that at the Bog 
of Ballyteague the engineers met with soft bog 80 feet deep, 
which they had to reduce by about 30 feet by draining before 
they could consolidate it sufficiently to take the canal across. 
The Clane-Ballinagar Road probably met with as bad or worse 
when it came to the morass ali’eady mentioned at the top of 
Ballydermott Bog. (4) In 1793 Lieut. Alex. Taylor, who now 
describes himself as Lieutenant in the Royal Lngineers, pub- 
lished a map of Ireland. It shows the intended line of the canal 
west of Clane, but of the Clane-Ballinagar Road not a trace. 
By this time the road works had probably been definitely aban- 
doned. Mr Chaloner Smith sums up^ : “I think it fairly certain 
that Moss’s Road was the Clane-Ballinagar or middle section, 
about 30 miles in a dead straight line, of a proposed system of 
military roads which was to be extended later east to Dublin in 
a straight line, and north-west and south-west from either 
Ballinagar or Tullamore to Athlone and Limerick, also by 
straight line roads. In carrying out the idea, work was begun on 
the middle section, which had the advantage of being an old and 
non-military proposal. There was nothing to prevent the scheme 
being carried out under French’s Act of 1763, so as to camouflage 
the military aspects of the job, but the Ballydermott Bogs took 
a hand in the game and probably some change of policy as well, 
and caused the abandonment of the scheme.” There seems but 
little doubt that the attempt to carry through the road was 
made between the issue of Taylor’s map in 1783, and Brownrigg s 
in 1788. The silence of Taylor’s map in 1793 is ominous, and 
indicates that the scheme had collapsed. The ardent and impru- 

^ Letters from Mr Ohaloner Smith, O.E., 21 Feb. 1926, to Sir Philip Hanson, 
and SI March 1926, to the present writer. 
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dent folk-lorist might readily see in the name of Moss’s Road 
the name of a fairy artificer, such as Wayland-Smith, as/‘ moss ” 
in Great Britam though not in Ireland south of the Boyne 
= peat bog. But fortunately there is good official evidence to 
show that Moss was a very real personage. In answer to my 
queries respecting Moss’s Road, Captain Mew, R.E., Acting 
Director of the Irish Ordnance Survey, most kindly made 
elaborate searches into the records of his Department and into 
other possible sources. He has furnished me with a memorandum 
dated 8 April 1840, in which Moss is categorically stated to 
have been “ the contractor ” for the abortive road, and directions 
were given to have his name attached to its portions on the 
Ordnance maps then being issued \ Now if the name, not even 
of the engineer, but only that of the contractor, for a road 
which was as complete a failure as the first Tay Bridge of Sir 
Thomas Gouge, could survive amongst the peasants of the 
lonely boglands of Kildare and King’s Co. down to the present 
hour, a period considerably longer than that from the Expulsion 
of the Kings to 390 E.a, a fortiori the Romans, who lived in a 
city and had daily and hourly before their eyes the Great Agger, 
must have remembered with perfect accuracy the name of its 
builder, and although every scrap of documentary evidence had 
been destroyed by the Gauls, the Romans after 390 B.c. could 
have written down with accuracy the name of the builder and 
the main facts of its construction. The same method of argu- 
ment holds good for the substantial truth of the tradition which 
assigns to Tarquin the Elder the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima. It must be remembered that in all countries, even in 
our own, the State chronology to this hour is commonly based 
on the reigns of its Kings and Queens, and as at Rome under 
the Republic the State chronology was reckoned by the Consu- 

^ Copy of Memorandum: Mosses Road occurs on sheets 18, 19 and 20 
(King’s Go.). Is it after a man named Moss it is called? Please say whether it 
ought to be engraved. Reply ; ‘ It is called from the Contractor Moss ; the road 
is partly made and partly traced out ; it certainly ought to be engraved and 
called Moss’s Road.’ 

(Signed) R. Fenwich, 
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lates, ifc is^ reasonable to 'suppose that under the. Monarchy the 
events were dated by the reign,. as is at this moment,, the case 
in semi“Civilized communities such as that of, Uganda where the 
succession of kings . for at least three hundred years has been 
kept with great care among a people who had not the ,, art of 
writing. 

No, greater weight is to be attached to Mommsen’s second 
reason for - his scepticism— that as .there .are supernatural 
elements in the stories of the Eegal period, such as the presence 
of Castor and Pollux at the battle of Lake .Eegill us,. these 
legends are ,to be rejected 'in toto, .In 1798, after the final defeat 
of. the Irish ,rebels at 'Vinegar Hill, the writer’s grandfather 
captured two leaders, of the rebellion. Colonel Peny and Father 
Kearns. ' He knows the ' very spot in BeiTymore where his 
grandfather overtook them'. They w^ere brought to Ballydermott, 
mounted on two' horses, the priest on a fine black mare named 
Belle, taken to Edenderry, tried by court .martial and hung from, 
the branch of a great tree. Mjdhs at once arose in the case of 
the priest. .One '.of , the labourers used to de.clare that from that 
day the mare on which the, priest .rode walked lame, although 
the family averred that she did not go, lame till, some years 
later, ,o,wing to- an accident. Moreover, it was m.arket. day i.n 
Edenderry, and the writer was often told by servants, and .other 
country folk that it rained blood after Father Kearns’s execution,, 
and that the white caps of the' wmmen , 'we.re besprinkled with 
blood, as .they returned from m.arket. Years after he had, known 
these stories orally, he . read in Musgrave’s History of' the Irish 
Rehellion the, account, of the capture of, the rebel , leaders by , his 
grandfather. Thus the local and family tradition in this respect, 
like that of Moss’s Eoad, was absolutely accurate, whilst the 
peasantry had added miraculous elements ; but it would be ridicu- 
lous because of this to doubt the truth that Father Kearns was 
a real personage and a leader of the Irish rebels. Again, most 
people know that at the time of the immortal retreat of the 
contemptible ” little British Army from Mons in 1914, a story 
was started and spread with lightning rapidity that angels had 
intervened between the German pursuers and the hard-pressed 
British troops. But no one will deny that not only the retreat 
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from Mods, but the Irish rebellion and the execution of Father 
Kearns in 1798 are historical facts. 

With regard to the value of the tradition of the battle of 
Lake Begillus, in which supernatural* agencies make their 
appearance, we ought to bear in mind that in 390 B.C. there 
must have been people still living in Rome who had known 
and conversed with individuals, who remembered the overthrow 
of the Monarchy in 509 B.C. and the chief incidents, such as 
battles, in that struggle. ’ 

In view of these considerations, and many other such inci- 
dents might be cited, we are led to conclude that the occurrence 
of supernatural incidents in the stories of famous events, not 
necessarily of remote date, does not invalidate the historical 
value of the main facts in the tradition. W e must therefore reject 
Mommsen’s method when dealing not only with early Roman, but 
with all other early history. The writer also gave two examples 
of the traditions of a family — the date of its settlement in a 
certain place and a quarrel over a family seal going back respec- 
tively to 1693 and 1732. These had been tested by documents 
in public records and found accurate, yet the family home had 
been burned in 1790, documents and everything except the 
plate and three pieces of furniture. Again, all in the English 
Pale remember James II’s flight from the Boyne, usually term- 
ing him “ Dirty Jimmy.” The writer possesses a choke bayonet 
used at the Boyne, and a saddle, a handsome saddle-cloth and a 
holster taken from a French officer on the retreat to Aughrim. 
But this is nearly 235 years ago, a period which, if added to 
390 B.C., brings us back to 625 B.C. — the reign of Ancus Marcius. 
Finally he cited a case connected with the plantation of Crom- 
well’s Ironsides in Co. Tipperary in 1651 under Colonels 
Matthew and Prittie. The colonels planted their troopers on 
their grants of land. In 1884 two of the descendants of Prittie’s 
troopers sought a reduction of rent from Lord Dunalley, 
Prittie’s descendant. In the Land Court an old farmer named 
Armitage gave evidence regarding the customs, etc., of the 
estate. He stated that he was 92, that he remembered his 
grandfather, and his grandfather had talked with some of the 
men who came with Cromwell. He was cross-examined, but 
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the Court was corn’inced of his TCmcity There was thus but one 
step in oral tradition between 1651 and 1884 We can e?en go 
farther. Although these troopers were mostly young men wdieii 
: they settled in Ireland, yet each of them must have known in 
his English home those who were old .enough in 1588 to 
remember the coming of the Spanish Armada, wdieii 

a Prom Eddystone to Berwick Bounds, from Lymi to Milford Bay, 

The time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day.’^ 

Thus between 1588 and 1884, that is, nearly three centuries, 
there were but two steps in the ■ tradition. But at , Borne the 
same space, of time ■would take us back to 690 B.c., that .is, .to 
the traditional reign of Niima Pompilius, the Sabine king, who 
set up the temple of Janus in the Forum and was himself the 
first Flam en Dialis. 

Ancient Lays and Ballads- But there was another 
means of preserving the accounts of important events. Macaulay 
was thoroughly justified in holding that the Eomaiis had 
ancient ballads embod 3 dng the most important events in their 
annals. Dionysius of Halicarnassus- mentions that the ancient 
legends of Eomulus and Remus were still sung in hymns by 
the Romans down to his own day. As Dionysius often cites the 
Origines of Cato (284-149 B.C.), he almost certainly drew on 
that fine authoritj^ since a statement of his is fortunately pre- 
served to us by Cicero^ that the guests at banquets used to 
sing to the lyre in turn of the great deeds and virtues of illus- 
trious men. Cicero^ laments that these songs were lost, but 
Niebuhr thought that we may possess, without knowing it, some 
fragments of these lays on the oldest coffins in the sepulchre of 
the Scipios. According to Varro®, they were sung by modest 

^ Por this statement I am indebted to my brother-in-law, the late Rt Hon. 
Arthur Warren Samuels, Attorney- General for Ireland, and Justice of the 
King’s Bench, Ireland, who held a brief in the case and was present at the 
hearing. 

2 A,jR, I. 79, wy iv roh Trarplots ^p.mLS j;7rb in ml vw 

3 Tusc. disp. IV. 2, 3: granissimns anctor in Originibns dixit Cato, morem 
apud maiores hnnc epnlarnm fnisse, nt deinceps qui aecubarent, eanerent ad 
tibiam claroriim uirorum laudeg atqne nirtutes. 

^ Brat. 18, 19. 

® ap. Non. II. 77 ; (aderant) in coniiiixiis pueri modesti, iit cantarent earmina 
antiqua, in quibus laudes erant maiorum, assa noce, et cum tibicine. 
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boys sometimes to the flute, sometimes with the unaccompanied 
voice. The peculiar function of the Gamenae was to sing the 
praises of the ancients^ and amongst them those of the Kings, 
''for never” says Niebuhr "did Republican Rome strip herself 
of the recollection of them any more than she removed their 
statues from the Capitol. In the best time of her freedom their 
memory was revered and celebrated.” 

The Nenia played a very important part in old Roman life, 
or rather death. It is described as a song which at funerals 
is sung to the flute in praise of the dead^ whilst Cicero® says 
" let them celebrate the praises of men of renown with a song 
called the Nenia accompanied by a flute-player.” It only came 
secondarily to mean a* dirge. Probably Niebuhr is right in 
holding that at least some of the songs sung at banquets were 
no others than those first heard at funerals. 

The present writer has shown^ that the value of historical 
ballads is far greater than was conceived even by that " very 
wise man (cited by Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun), who believed 
that if a man were permitted to make the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.” Amongst primitive 
peoples ballads are composed on every remarkable event not by 
communal thinking and co-operation, as some do fondly think 
(such as Prof. Child, Kittridge and Gummere), but by gifted 
individuals. Thus Ellis®, speaking of the traditional ballads of 
the Polynesians, states that their ballads "were a kind of standard 
or classical authority, to which they referred, for the purpose of 
determining any disputed fact in their history,” He relates how 
that when disputes as regards past events arose in public meet- 
ings, " at such times, a reference to some distich in any of their 
popular and historical songs often set the matter in dispute at 
rest.” He mentions one case at which he was present respecting 

" 1 Fest, Epit. s.v. Gamenae, Musae...quod canunt antiquorum laudes. 

2 Paul. Ex Fest, p. 161 : nenia est carmen quod in funere laudandi gratia 
cantatur ad tibiani. 

de legihm, ii. 62: honoratorum uirorum laudes... cantus ad tibicinem 
proseqiiitor, cui nomcn neniae. 

4 ‘ The Origin and Influence of Historical Ballads,’ Manchester University 
(Ludwig Mond Lecture), 3 March, 1926 ; Manchester Guardian, 4 March, 1926. 

Polynesian Eesearches, yoh 1. 'p. 28Q» 
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the stealing of the , anchor-buoy of the BomUy, when Captain, 
Bligh lay in the Bay of Papara, Tahiti, in 1788 or 1789. After 
disputing for some time without convincing his opponent, the, 
individual who had stated .the fact referred to the following li,nes 
in a ballad relating to that event: “Such an one a, thief, and 
Tareii a thief, thieved the buoy of Bligh.'^ The song was one well 
known, and the existence of this fact among the others that 
had taken place,, the remembrance of which the ballad was de- 
signed to preserve, was conclusive. Most of their histo.iieal events 
were thus preserved. These songs were exceedingly popular for 
a time. The facts on which they were grounded became thus 
generally known, and they were undoubtedly one of the most 
effectual means of preserving the knowledge of the leading 
events of former times. The practice described by Cato was 
also that of the Homeric Greeks, for Phoenix found Achilles 
singing to his lyre the glorious deeds of heroes, whilst in the 
Odyssey Demodocus the blind bard is represented as singing a 
ballad that he had made on the Wooden Horse and the Fall of 
Troy which had occurred but a few years before. The Sagas of 
the Norse and the ancient Irish annals regularly cite as their 
authorities ballads made on the events which they narrate at 
the time of their occurrence by scalds and bards, whilst William 
of Malmesbury and other mediaeval historians regularly cite as 
authorities carmina vtdgaria and oantileiiae, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle gives the long ballad or narrative poem called 
the Battle of Brunanburh as its sole record for the description 
of that famous victory in 937 when Athelstane defeated the 
Scots and the Danes from Dublin. In India we can trace such 
ballads on actual events back from 1912 to the Rig- Veda. The 
Ballads of the Marathas, which were sung and handed down orally 
until 1891, were and are sung by companies of strollers called 
Gondhalies (from Gondhal=“ballad’'), but the name of the clever 
member of the band who made the ballad is regiiiaiiy given at 
the end of the poem. These ballads recount not only the great 
victories but also the defeats of the warlike Marathas from 
about 1660 down to modern times, one even being on the first 
introduction of a railway. There are many references in the 
great Hindu Epic of the Mahabharata to the names of the 
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bards who composed certain portions embodied in it, and the 
nucleus of the Epic was a ballad on the quarrel between the 
descendants of Pandu the Pale and his brothers, whilst the 
other and older great Epic, the Ramayana, was almost certainly 
a ballad composed on Dasaratha, a real historical king, as early 
as 1200 B.c. In the Puranas it is regularly assumed that it is 
an individual bard who composes the song. In the still earlier 
Brahmanic literature we learn that at the Horse-Sacrifice 
(Asvamedha) a Kshatriya (warrior caste) lute-player sang 
songs in honour of the exploits of the chiefs ancestors, and 
such ballads usually end with the envoi, He fought, he won 
that battle.” Finally, in the Rig-Veda there is a full account of 
the battle between Sudas the great Aryan king and the ten 
kings, with episodes, the names of the leading warriors and the 
like. Nowhere in India from the present hour to 1200 B.c. is 
there the slightest evidence for “group collaborations.” In China 
the historical ballads made on striking events as they occurred 
play the same part, as is also done by the Monogatari in Japan. 
The ballad is thus the foundation of history in all lands, and 
where literature is highly developed and great Epics arise, as 
in Greece and Hindustan, they are the materials which when 
passed through the alembic of the brain of a Homer come forth 
a glorious amalgam, and also become the material for the 
great dramatic literature of both these countries. In China 
and Japan, where there is no regular fully developed Epic, 
they furnished the themes for the serious dramas, which play 
such a part in teaching the masses the history of their race, 
whilst in Ireland and Scandinavia, as in ancient Rome, they 
have neither produced nor been utilised for Epic nor for 
great dramas. Thirdly and finally, the part that they have 
played in preserving and ennobling the national life is simply 
incalculable. It must suflSce here to point to the effect on 
England of Tennyson's Last Fight of the B.evenge, based on 
the prose narrative of Raleigh (1591) and the long ballad of 
Gervase Markham (1595). 

Language. If we are right in following the traditions 
respecting the Latins and the archaeological evidence, we must 
hold that the basis of the population of Latium, as well as that 
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of all upper Italy, was and is still Ligurian. . But as the 
present writer has shown elsewhere (voL i. p. 647 sqcj.) that in 
the case ef conquest it is the language of the conquered masses 
which ultimately prevails, and not that of the conquering 
minority, the Latin language was that of the, Ligurian Plebeians, 
and not that of the Sabine Patricians. A brief examination of 
some of the. linguistic phenomena of Latin and the Umbro-, 
.Sabellian languages will render this doctrine .very probable. , 
Latin represents original Indo-European Q by c or qu-, 
whilst Umbrian, Sabellian, and Oscaii represent original Q 
by. _p,,e.g. Latin quatuoTj from which are derived such names 
as Qiiartus and the like; Umbrian petur* and Oscan petora 
(cf. Gallic j^c^or-ritiim, ‘'/oi«’-wlieeler ’') from which come such 
names as P<?troniiis, Petrems, P^s^rilius; again Latin has 
qumqtiey from which come such forms as Qiiinctiiis, Quintiiis, 
Qnintiiiiis, and the like, whilst Umbrian and Oscan have 
pimpe (cf. Aeolic TTepire) from which come the ibrms Pontius 
(= Pomptius), the name of the famous Samnite chief, Pompeius, 
and Po?Kjriliiis, the gentile name of Numa the Sabine king of 
Eome. But Latin, like Greek, shows sporadic instances of 
complete labialism, e.g. instead of luciis (cf. Gk Xu/co 9 , 

Skr. vrikas). But as hirpiis, the Sabine and Samnite name 
for the wolfb shows labialism, it has naturally been inferred 
that such forms as liiptis were introduced into Latin from some 
of the Umhro-Sabellian tribes. But we may go further and in 
the light of the facts alread}?- stated urge that it was the Sabines 
who brought such forms into Rome. Yet until the present writer 
put forward a contrary view^, it had been held by the best philo- 
logists that the Sabines did not fully labialize, but were a Q 
people. The chief ground for this assumption was that iiiQuirinus, 
the name of one of the chief Sabine deities, as we saw above 
(p. 203), the first syllable shows qii. On the other hand, I have 
pointed out that in the name of Numa Pompilius, the Sabine, 
the regular labialized form is seen, and although historical 
sceptics may declare that no such king as Numa ever reigned 

1 Servius ad Aen, xi, 785; cf. Conway, Italic Dialects, Yoh i. pp. 200, 362. 

- Ridgeway, “Who were the Romans?” Proc, Bi'ituh Academy, 1907, vol. iii. 
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at Rome, this does not invalidate the evidence as proof that 
the Romans believed that such forms as Pompilins were 
Sabine. Moreover, when we examine the name Quirinus itself, 
we at once find strong reasons for believing that the form with 
qu- was not employed by the Sabines themselves, but was only 
the local pronunciation at Rome. We have seen above (p. 208) 
that the name Quirinus is connected with the Sabine town of 
Cures, and there is little doubt that the name means nothing 
more than the hero or god of Cures. But Cures itself never 
appears in a form with g, and what is still more to the purpose, 
the Greek writers on Roman history never represent Qzarinus by 
such forms as Kovip2vo<i^ or Koipcvos*) though representing 
Lat. qii- by either fcov- or ko-^ as in Kovivro<;, Kow^ro? — Quintus, 
but always by Kvp2po<;, whilst St Luke^ maintains the same 
rule in giving as the name of Quirinius, the Roman 

governor of Judaea at the time of the birth of Chxdst. 
These facts combined with the name Cures itself prove that 
the true Sabine form has no qu-. Thus the principal argument 
for the Sabines being a Q folk falls to the ground, while the 
evidence from the name Pompilius remains unshaken. 

The view hitherto held respecting the admittedly Sabine 
forms is that the non-Latin forms found in Latin are simply 
loan-words wdrich have crept in without conquest from the 
Etruscans on the northern side of the Tiber or from the 
Sabines who lived not far away, and it is even assumed that 
the Sabines were simply other Latins. Thus Dr Giles^ writes : 
“The common word 60 s, ‘ox,' /Sou?, was not Latin, for the 
original initial velar g, represented by c in English cow, would 
have appeared in Latin as consonant u: cp. uenio, come. 

That it should be Sabine or Oscan is not more surprising than 
that the English egg should be Norse, or that viscen, a dialect form 
from the west, should be used as the feminine for fosc!' But 
the form egg is no more to be regarded as a chance loan-word 
than are the place-names in -hy, e.g. Whit 6 y, etc., which are 
admittedly due to Scandinavian settlements, in other words, 

ii. 2. . 

2 gee section on Latin Languages of Italy, in A Companion to Latin Studies 
(edited by J. B. Sandys, 1910), pp, 818-9. 
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conquests, of which we have the strongest evidence in the great 
Danish dynasty of Sven, Cnut and Hardicnnt. There is no more 
reason to regard bos as a' chance loan-word in Latin, especially 
in view of the traditions that all the invaders from the Alps and 
beyond, whether Umbro-Sabellians or Gauls, came either fol- 
lowing a steer (uitulus) or driving their herds of cows before 
them, and that the second king of Borne was a Sabine. In fox 
and viwen 'we have a very different case, a mere local variation 
such as that in fm and m?., the latter of which may be due to 
the adoption of English by the captured aborigines. Other 
non-Latin influences are seen in the name Subura. Its abbre- 
viation SVC (C being the old form for G, c£ C as the abbreviation 
for Gains) proves that the native Latin name was Suciira, a 
view^ supported by the testimony of Festus and Varro. Again, 
such forms as dacrima = lacrima, dingua = lingua (English 
tongne), cassidem = casila/m, noiiensides for nouensiles^ are cer- 
tainly Sabine as we know from Varro, who says “Feronia, 
Minerva, noiiensides a Sabinis,’’ whilst words wdth initial/ such 
as firGiis = liirciis, faediis = haedus, fordeum — lmxleivm, fasena 
=harena,fostis—}iostis,foliis==holus are explicitly dc^clared to be 
Sabine by the ancients or admitted to be such by all moderns. 
There were also words stated explicitly to be Sabine, used as 
the cognomina of Roman families, e.g. Casca (= uetus), used by 
the Patrician gens Seruilia, and Cato (Catus, Sabine equivalent 
for acutus) found as a cognomen of the Patrician gens Valeria, 
for though it is also a cognomen of the Plebeian gentes Porcia 
and Vettia, as the former of these only appears in the middle of 
the third centuiy B.C. and the latter is only mentioned towards 
the end of the Republic, the evidence points to both the Valerian 
and Servilian gentes as being Sabine in origin. 

Now though such extraneous forms as egg and vixen are 
now embedded in common English, they must have been 
originally used by different members of a common Teutonic 
stock or in the case of Wirc??-by a Teutonic stock perhaps influenced 
by the natives amongst whom it settled or with whom it came 
into contact. But such forms very often are the outcome of 
actual conquest or settlement, as seems undoubtedly the case 
with the form egg, French furnishes some excellent examples, 
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for instance it has roi from Latin regem side by side with reine 
from Latin reginam. But it is historically certain that the 
former was developed side by side with the form roine in the 
area occupied by the Burgundians, whilst reine was similarly 
developed alongside of rei in the part settled by the Northmen. 
The Franks too have given to the French language various 
Teutonic military words, such as guerre (werra) and lance {ci, 
German Thus conquest in each of these cases has cer- 

tainly been a factor in the formation of the common French of 
to-day. In English we have various forms which can be traced 
to Norman-French, though without historical knowledge they 
might be explained as simple borrowings without conquest, as 
philologists account for the Sabine forms in Latin, had we not 
abundant testimony of a Norman conquest. Now our belief in 
the tradition of such a conquest of England is amply confirmed 
by the fact that Norman-French was the official and legal 
language of England for centuries and by the survival in our 
legal language of to-day of such phrases as femme couverte, and 
coverture^ whilst the king’s assent to Acts of Parliament is still 
given in the form le roy le vault From these circumstances we 
are justified in holding that other Norman-French forms in 
English are due not to a mere borrowing but to a conquest 
which resulted in the Normans becoming the master race in 
England. 

Now if we could point to a Eoman state document of great 
importance, the genuineness of which is beyond suspicion, and 
it should turn out that not only was it attributed by the 
Romans of the classical period to Numa Pompilius, who 
according to Eoman tradition was a Sabine, but that it 
contains forms not only explicitly declared to be Sabine by 
the best Roman authorities such as Varro and Festus, but 
acknowledged to be such by all modern philologists, we would 
then be just as certain that the Roman tradition of a Sabine 
conquest and Sabine kings is as authentic as that of a Norman 
conquest and Norman kings in England. The Roman Calendar 
is just the document of which we are in search. 

The Roman Calendars. Now we may at once point 
out that just as there were two essentially distinct forms of 
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.marriage at Eome, so- 'there liad .been two distinct methods 
of dividing the year. 

I. Tlie Romnlian Calendar. Censoriniis ^ says : '' Liciniiis 
Macer and after him Fenestella maintain that from the first 
there "was at Rome, a solar year (an'mis nertens)/oi twelve 
months; but we ought rather to follow Jtiiiius Gracchanus, 
Fiilvius, VaiTo, and Suetonius, in the belief that the year 
.consisted of ten months, as it was with the Albans, from 
whom the Romans were sprung. These ten months had 304 
days,’' etc. 

Now there can be no doubt that Alba had long been the 
capital of the Latini. The first of its line of kings was said 
to have been Ascanius the son of Aeneas, respecting whom 
there is a double story. According to some writers, he was the 
son of Creusa, the first wife of Aeneas, who perished when the 
latter escaped from Troy. But others held that the founder of 
Alba was a son of Aeneas by Lavinia, the daughter of Latiiius, 
the king of the Aborigines or Latini, whom Aeneas succeeded 
in the kingship. Ascanius is said to have succeeded his father 
as chief* but according to others he was too young to undertake 
the office, and after he had reached man’s estate he left 
Lavinium in the hands of his mother Lavinia and moved to 
Alba Longa. He there founded a city and a line of kings. 
One of the last of these chieftains left two sons, Numitor and 
Amulius. The latter, who was the younger, deprived Numitor 
of the kingdom. 

In order to secure the succession for himself he put to 
death the son of Numitor and compelled his daughter Rhea 
Silvia to become a Vestal virgin. According to legend she 
became by Mars the mother of the twins Romulus and Remus 
(Fig. 15). 

There can be no doubt that Alba had a calendar different 
from that in use at Rome in the classical period, and it is 
more than probable that this Alban calendar was of Latin, 
i.e. of Ligurian origin, and accordingly any similar calendar 
used at Rome must be also regarded as Latin and Ligurian. 
Now it is significant that the Romans ascribed to Eomuliis 
^ die natalif Q, W* 
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this calendar which was the same as that used by the Latins 
of Alba Longa, But this Latin year was apparently neither 
a solar yeaiyin which case it ought to have had 365| days, nor 
yet was it a true lunar year of ten months, for in that case it 
ought to have consisted of 295 days, 7 hours, 20 min. In this 
year four months — March, May, July, and October-^had 31 days, 
the rest 30. Niebuhr and Theodor Mommsen both believed in 
the existence of such a calendar^, and held that it was proved 
by legal evidence. Mommsen thought that it was merely a 
business year framed to avoid the inconvenience arising from 
the varying lengths of the ordinary years produced by inter- 
calation. At what point in the year this calendar began, we 
cannot be sure. Dr Warde Fowler^ held that the Koman year 
always began on March 1st. But, as we shall presently see, the 



Fig. 15. Romano-Campanian silver didrachm {circa 335-812 b.c.). Obv. Head 
of Hercules with club. Rev, The She- wolf with the Twins®, 

evidence of Ovid seems to indicate that in ancient times the 
calendar began on January 1st, as it did after the reforms of 
Julius Caesar. 

II. The Numan Calendar. The year as employed in 
the full classical period had been in use at least from the time 
of the Decemviri (451-0 B.c.) and we know not how long 
before. This calendar was ascribed by the Romans to Numa 
Pompilius, the Sabine, and it certainly began on March 1st, 
the month of Mars, the chief Sabine deity, and it is significant 

^ Oensorinus’ view is confirmed by Ovid, Fasti i. 27, 43 ; m. 99, 119, 151 ; 
Aulus Gellius, Noct. Att. ui. 16. 16; Macrobius, i. 12. 3; Solinus, 

PoZj/Ji. I. 35 and Servius, a4 Virg. (xeor<7. 1. 43. 

2 ;[ioman Festivals, p. 5. 

3 Tiie earliest document for and the earliest representation of the legend. 
From my own specimen. 
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that the two great festivals of the Sabine god— the ' Equiria, 
■f' Horse Races/' on February 27th and March 14tli— are in the 
fasti a 7 itiqiiissimd. Censorinus^ tells ns expressly that it con- 
sisted of 355 days, ‘'although the moon appeared to make up, 
'Only 354 days in its course of twelve months/’ The. additional 
day was due, he says, either to carelessness, or, as he thinks 
more likely, to the superstitious preference for an odd number. ■ 

111. Tlie Julian Calendar. By the first century b.c, 
the defects of the calendar of Niima had led to a great dis- 
crepancy amounting probably to several w^eeks between it and 
the true solar year. In 47 B.c. Julius Caesar with the help of 
Sosigenes, the great mathematician, set to work to put an end 
to the existing confusion, by extending the year 46 B.c. to 
445 days and starting his new calendar with January 1st, 
45 B.C., which henceforward became New Yeahs Hay. His 
calendar had a cycle of four years of 365 days and in the last 
of these a single day was added after the Terminalia to the 
month of February. This continued without change to be the 
calendar of all Christendom until 1582 when Pope Gregory XIII 
by a slight revision set right the discrepancy wdiich by that 
time had gradually accrued. As Pope Gregory had been the 
panegyrist of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, to commemorate 
which he struck a famous medal, his revised calendar naturally 
found but little favour in Protestant countries, and it was only 
in 1752 that his correction was adopted in England, whilst to 
this hour it is rejected by the Greek Church \ 

Now it is most important to realise that Julius and Sosigenes 
merely readjusted the calendar, and did not interfere with the 
festivals and other dates so long fixed in the old calendar. We 
are therefore justified in using the Julian calendar as authentic 
evidence for the ancient festivals. We have a full knowledge 
of it, since we have not only one almost complete copy but 
there are in existence some twenty other fragmentary ones. 
It is easy to distinguish between the ancient dates long fixed 
in the calendar and later additions. A glance at the Fasti 

^ de die natalif c. 20. 

As these pages are passing through the press, Russia, Greece, Serbia and 
Boumania have adopted the Western Calendar. 
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is sufficient, for in all these it will be seen thafc the numbers, 
names and signs of the days were cut or painted in 
capitals, whilst ludi, sacrifices, and all, additional notes and 
comments appear in small capital letters. There can be little 
doubt that these large letters represent the Eepublican calendar, 
since the circumstantial evidence seems overwhelming. Thus 
in such large letters are inscribed the dies fasti, comitiales, 
nefasti, the number of the days in the month, the position of 
the Nones and the Ides, and the names of those on which fixed 
festivals took place. All are in abbreviated forms, but these of 
course were clear to those who used the calendar in their daily 
life and business. The minor feasts and movable feasts were 
not there, whilst the ludi were also wanting in the old calendar 
since they had only grown up as adjuncts to certain festivals. 
Now as we have seen that this calendar known by the name of 
Numa began with March, the month of Mars the Sabine god, 
on the other hand there is some evidence that the Eomulian or 
Latin calendar began on January 1st, since Ovid^ says : 

Sed tamen, antiqui ne nescius ordinis erres, 
primus, ut est, lani mensis et ante fuit. 

Now this can only mean that as in his day by the change 
made by Julius the year began on January 1st, so had it once 
been the case in ancient days, in other words, before the intro- 
duction of the calendar of Numa. 

Now if it could be shown that certain names of great 
importance in the calendar not only were Sabine but remained 
down to the last Sabine in form, and that such they were 
termed by the Eomans themselves, we shall have succeeded 
in demonstrating not only that there was a Sabine element in 
the Roman people and in the Roman language, but that, 
like Norman-French in English law, it had been brought in by 
a dominant race. Loan-words such as 605 might have made 
their way into Latin without conquest, as modern French 
words have got into English, but only through conquest can 
the language of a foreign race become the official language of 
a country, the inhabitants of which speak a different tongue. 
It is only by conquest that English is the official language of 

^ Fasti, 11 . 4:1 sqq. 
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• Wales and Ireland. If the Sabines had not. been a master race, 
they could not have ousted the calendar. of Alba Longa and 
substituted their own. 

If the first month of the Numan year was called after 
Mars, the, Sabine god, the last moiitli Febriiariiis derived its 
name from a festival known as Febrtia. We are told by the 
ancient authorities that the Sabines applied the term febramn 
to a purgation/’ whilst Ovid^ expressly says that , the Roman 
Patres, i.e. Patricians, termed expiations febriiu. 

Now on April 15th in the fasti antiquissimi fell, a festival 
of great importance known as the FonlickUa, there was 

a sacrifice of cows in calf. That the name of this festival 
was Sabine and nothing else is made clear by many proofs. 
Dr Warde Fowler- writes: “This is beyond doubt one of the 
oldest sacrificial rites in the Roman religion. It consisted in the 
slaughter of pregnant cows Qiordae or foi'dae), one in the 
Capitol and one in each of the thirty curiae; i.e. one for 
the state and the rest for each of its ancient divisions...... This 

was the first ceremony of the year in which the Yestals took an 
active part, and it was the first of a series of acts all of which 
are connected with the fruits of the earth, their growth, ripening 
and harvesting.” 

It is to be borne in mind that the Itali, the tribes who 
conquered the Aborigines, are said to have got their name from 
the fact that they advanced down the peninsula driving their 
hordes of cattle before them, just as the Gauls did in later times 
when they crossed the Alps and descended into Italy. In view 
of this tradition we are not surprised to find not only that the 
ordinary name for the cow {bos) is Sabine, as we saw above 
(p. 237), but that the name for the cow in calf was also from 
that language. Let us now return to the form of the oflScial 
name of the festival Fordicidia in the fasti antiquissimi. We 
saw above (p. 238) that when forms with initial f went side by 
side with Latin forms with initial A, they are stated to be 
Sabine by the ancients and admitted to be such by all modern 
philologists. As forda is the Sabine name for a cow in calf 


^ Fasti, II. 19. 


^ The Ro7nan Festivals, p. 71. 
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corresponding to the Latin horda^ the great festival of the 
Fordicidia, so termed from the slaughter of fordae (a fordis 
hubus), is Sabine. But as the festival thus bears a Sabine 
name, and as the word itself is Sabine or Umbro-Sabellian, 
and as it is most unlikely that the Sabine form of the name 
would have got into the fasti antiquissimi at a time when all 
such Sabine or archaic forms were disappearing from use, there 
can be little doubt that this most ancient festival was not only 
Sabine but part and parcel of the original calendar known 
as that of Numa. When such forms are thus found in a 
calendar which tradition ascribed to Numa the Sabine king, 
there can be little doubt that it was Sabine in origin. But, as 
we have seen above, in order that a state document of great 
importance should be written in a foreign tongue and not that 
of the natives, a conquest must have taken place. We are 
thus once more led to the conclusion that the Sabines had 
been a master race at Rome. 

If it could be proved that the Patricians were in early days 
the sole keepers of this calendar, we should have one proof 
more that they were Sabines. Here authentic history comes 
to our aid at once. The knowledge of the calendar and its 
dies fasti and nefasti as well as certain legal formulae were 
jealously concealed by the Patricians until the close of the 
fourth century B.c. At that time one Cn. Flavius, the son of 
a freedman, acted as secretary to the great Patrician leader 
Appius Claudius Caecus. Flavius made himself master of the 
rules of the calendar which provided what might be done and 
wdiat not done on particular days, and also of the rules of legal 
procedure. This he did either by stealing a book in which 
they had been laid down and reduced to order by Appius 
Claudius or by frequently putting questions to the jurisconsults, 
who were of course all Patricians, and by carefully noting down 
their answers to his queries. When he had thus mastered the 
calendar, according to Livy^ he published its contents on a 
white tablet in the Forum, where it became thus public pro- 
perty. Flavius became aedile in 303 B.C. As the Patricians 


^ IX. 46 . 
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■bad thus the, sole ownership of the Numaii calendar, w^hich 
began with the month of Mars, and in which the aii'cient Sabine 
names such as Februa and Fordicidia are prominent, we are led 
by this line of argument once more to the conclusion that the 
Patricians were Sabines, and that Latin was the language of, 
the aboriginal Ligurians. 

Now, as we' have seen that the Arcadians and Athenians, 
the autochthonous peop,les of Greece, , who certainly were 
iiielanochroiis as well as the dark Thracians and Illyrians, had 
never, spoken anjdhing but a so-called ‘Aryan' tongue, and, as 
we have argued that the aboriginal race of Italy belonged to 
the .same stock, it is only natural ’that the Ligurians, should 
also have never spoken anything else than an ‘Aryan' language. 
This view is greatly strengthened by the similarity between 
the culture of the Terremare of Hungary and Bosnia, the land 
of the Illyrians, and that found in the lake-dwellings and 
Terremare of Italy. 

We know^ little respecting the language of the Ligurians, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they spoke a non-Aryan 
tongue. The late M. d'Arbois de Jiibainville^ has argued in 
favour of the Aryan character of their language from the forms 
of geographical and ethnical names found in the lands which, ac- 
cording to tradition, were occupied by the Ligurians: for instance, 

(1) the suflSx -SCO (-usco-, -usca-, -osco-, -osca-, -aseo-, -asca-) ; 

(2) names like Isara (Isere), formed with the sufiix -ra, and 
those like Druentia {Drumice), formed with the suffix of the Indo- 
European present participle active ; (3) but the forms in -ati- 
are especially interesting for our present argument, e.g. Genuates 
(on an inscription of 117 B.c. found at Genoa in the heart of 
the Ligurian area), Langates, etc. Now these forms are ex- 
actly parallel to Arpinates, Ardeates, from the names of the 
Latin towns Arpinum and Ardea, and to the familiar Latin 
pronominal forms nostras, -atis\ uestras, -atis; cuias, -atis, and 
the like. These forms strongly corroborate the tradition of 
Philistiis that the aborigines of Latium were Ligurians. Pro- 
vence was never occupied by Gauls, and the important ruins 
of Entremont {Inter monies) mark the site of what remained 

^ Les premiers HaHtants de V Europe, vol. ii. pp. 186 sqq. 
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up to the time of the Roman, conquest the chief stronghold of 
the Salluvii, the powerful Ligurian confederation, which occupied 
almost the whole of Provenceh Now, as Caesar notices what 
must have been no more than a dialectic difference between the 
speech of Gallia Belgica and that of Gallia Celtica, it would be 
indeed strange if neither he nor any other Roman writer had 
remarked that Ligurian differed essentially from its neighbours, 
had it been like Basque a non- Aryan language. Nor can it be 
shown that Pro vengal or any of the modern Italian dialects 
spoken in those parts of upper Italy where the Ligurians and 
their descendants have always dwelt exhibit any non-Aryan 
element either in vocabulary or in syntax. 

These considerations lead us to accept the view of M. 
d’Arbois de Jubainville, that Te ligure est une langue indo- 
europdenne,’ though he himself based it on purely etymological 
grounds, which, as already pointed out in this work, have so 
often led to the perversion of history. 

The silence of the Roman writers respecting the Ligurian 
language, though they frequently speak of Gallic forms, such 
as names of vehicles and weapons, and the extraordinary rapidity 
with which Latin became the written language of all upper 
Italy and Provence, can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that the language of the Ligurians, who formed the great mass 
of the population of all upper Italy as well as south-eastern 
France, was practically the same as that of the natives of 
Latium. All that is now wanted is proof that Ligurian was 
a language like Latin. Prof. R. S. Conway^ has pointed out 
that with the suffix -sco is closely connected that in -co, and 
that both are very common in central Italy, Falisci, Volsci, 
and the like on the one hand, and Aurunci, Marruci and Aricia 
on the other, whilst the forms in -sco are especially common in 
the region certainly occupied by the Ligurians and the Illyrian 
Veneti in historical times. 

On the other hand, he has tried to show that amongst the 
Samnitic tribes the suffix -no is almost universally in use to 

^ W. S. Hall f The Homans of the JRiviera and the Bhone, 53, 

2 gee his The Italic Dialects^ vol. i, 1897, p. ix, and his article SaMni 
in Kwc. Ent 11th ed., 1911, vol. xxni. p. 965. 
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form ethnica, e,g. Hirpini, Vestki, Peligwi^ Liicawi, in purely 
Samnitic, districts this suffix.' almost excluding any other, 
whereas in the centre of Italy and in, Umbria it is crossed 
'by , the names ending in -co a,nd and he holds that the 
forms in -co (-5co) belong to an earlier, those in -no to a later 
stratum of population. 

He supports this view by pointing out that in such , names 
as Marrucini the old -co .suffix has been supple.meiited by the -no. 

If, however, his argument is pressed too, closely we are in- 
volved in very serious linguistic and ethnological, difficulties. 
For instance, though this distinction may be true in central Italy, 
it cannot be laid dowm as an absolute rule, for not only do we find 
the -710 suffix in the name of the Ligurian tribe Stoeni, but the 
oldest people in Sicily, the Sicani, show also the same suffix 
in their name. Again, an inscription found at Velitrae in the 
Volscian hills has = Latin qtds (cf. Umbro-Oscaii pod = Latin 
quod). Thus whilst their ethnicon links the Yolsci to the older 
population, they labialized like the Umbro-Sabellian group. 
Prof. Conway thinks that this difficulty is obviated by the fact 
that the people who had written the inscription of Velitrae 
called themselves Velestrom (genitive plural), while their 
ethnicon was later Veliter?ius, which of course shows the -no 
suffix. He therefore regards the Volsci as really a Samiiitic 
settlement in what had been the territory of the older Vol- 
scians. We must certainly observe great caution in assuming 
that ethnica in -co, which we meet in Roman literature, were 
the actual names used by the people themselves to whom they 
are applied. For example, the Greek writers, such as Hero- 
dotus, speak of the Umbrians as Om6nl’oi, whereas the Umbrians 
themselves probably never used any such form of their own 
name. We know that the Umbrian people of Iguviiim called 
themselves Igimm% and that the people who called themselves 
Hellenes were termed Oraeoi by Italians, who had added the -m 
suffix to the name Graii, There is however a great probability 
that forms in -co {-sco) were especially used by the oldest stratum 
of Italian population, as well as by those who are known as 
Ligurians in classical times, and in this \ve seem to have another 
link between the aborigines of Latiiim and the Ligurians. 
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There seems no doubt that both the -co suffix and the -no 
suffix are Indo-European. For not only had the Italian tribes 
no hesitation in combining both suffixes, as in the case of 
Marrucini, but the Gallic tribes seem to use them indifferently, 
which seems to indicate that both suffixes belonged to the same 
linguistic family. Thus amongst the Gauls who accompanied 
Bellovesus and his Bituriges into Italy in the beginning of the 
sixth century B.C.^ were not only the Arverni, the Sen ones, t he 
Aedui, the Ambarri, and the Oarnutes, but also the Aulerci. 
The last were sub-divided in GauP into the Aulerci Eburo vices 
or Eburones, the Aulerci Cenomanni, and the Aulerci Bran- 
novices, from which it would appear that both suffixes were 
used by the same tribes. 

It now only remains to show that the Ligurians of classical 
times represented Indo-European Q hy k or qu-. Since the 
view put forward in this work was first published, Prof. Conway 
has pointed out that the Ligurian place-name Quiamelius in- 
dicates that the Ligurians were a Q folk. Now this fact is 
quite in accord with what we know of the ethnology and 
languages of the ancient inhabitants of Gaul. We have seen 
that the Ligurians down to the Eoman conquest formed the 
main population of Provence, and there can be little doubt that 
they have continued to be the main element there even down 
to our days. There is further a large body of evidence to show 
that they (often termed the short-headed Alpine race) formed 
and still form the chief element in the population of central 
France. We have seen at an earlier stage of this work that 
the Keltoi, properly so-called, were a tall blond race, and that 
they all regularly represented Indo-European Q by p. In these 
two respects, as well as in others, they thus stand in sharp con- 
trast to the dark-complexioned aborigines of the British Isles, 
who speak Gaelic. For example, Gaulish arepennis, ‘‘acre” 
(modern French = Irish (‘' head-land ”), both 

the Gaulish and the Gaelic forms being from ara (“ ploughland,” 

^ Livy y. 34—5. ^ Caesar, B,G. vii. 75. 

® This comparison of the G-aulish are'pennis and Gaelic aircenn was first 
made by the present writer (Jour, Bell, Stud. 1888, p. 18 “The Origin of the 
Stadion”). 
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cf. Latin, arare, aratrum, Gk. dpoupa) and pemi or cenn, *"head/’ 
.But it must not be I'ashly assumed that ail, those termed Gauls 
used this particular form of labialism, for at least one people, 
and that, not the least amongst the tribes of Gaul, the Sequani, 
shows by its name that it was a Q folk. Though the, older form 
of language has survived to this hour amongst the aborigines, in 
some parts of Ireland and Scotland, nevertheless .as modern, 
Welsh is a P.' language, and as we know from history that 
there .had been large settlements in Britain of ,BeIgic tribes 
(according to Caesar, Cimbri who had made their way into 
northern Gaul from beyond the Khine), and as these Cimbric 
tribes, wherever we meet them in Italy, are iiiidoubtedly a P 
folk, we must regard the people to whom is due the particular 
P form in modern Welsh as later comers into these islands. 

It is now fairly clear that there once extended from Italy 
across France and into the British Isles a stratum of population, 
which ill Italy is certainly earlier than the P folk (such as the 
Umbro-Sabelliaii stock and the Gauls who followed them later 
on), which in Gaul itself must be regarded as earlier than the 
P folk (who came from beyond the Rhine), wiiich in Britain 
was certainly prior in occupation to the P folk (who in the 
Early Iron Age under the name of Belgae passed into the 
island somewhere before 200 B.a, and some of whom probably 
crossed in the Bronze Age direct from Scandinavia into the 
northern parts of the island and even into Ireland), and which 
in Ireland was certainly the aboriginal folk from the Neolithic 
period, for in that country no modification of the original 
Q forms has taken place. It is here very important to observe 
that the researches of the late Prof. J. Strachan have gone far 
to prove that the oldest Welsh differed very little from old 
Irish, and accordingly it is probable that the peculiar P forms 
in modern Welsh are due to some conquest of the aboriginal 
dark-complexioned race who spoke what wm practically Gaelic 
by a P folk such as that led by Ounedda. All these earlier 
peoples in the regions just enumerated differed not only in 
their phonetics but also in their physical characteristics from 
the peoples of central and upper Europe Avho from before the 
dawn of history had kept pressing down over the Alps into 
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Italy and the Balkan peninsula and across the Rhine into Gaul 
and even into Britain and remote lerne. This older stratum 
was closely connected with the aboriginal population of the 
Balkan peninsula, w^hich, as I have shown elsewhere, never 
spoke any other than an Indo-European language. 

Again, although it has hitherto been universally held that 
the Iberians spoke a non-Aryan tongue, because the Basques 
who occupy a portion of northern Spain still continue to do so, 
yet when we come to examine the evidence it is more probable 
that the Iberians properly so called, who bordered on the 
Ligurians in north-eastern Spain, and who are said to have 
extended at one time as far north as the Loire, did not differ 
essentially from the Ligurians. For example, we have just 
seen that proper names in -sco and -co are beyond doubt 
essentially Indo-European suffixes in those parts of France 
and of upper and central Italy where there is solid historical 
evidence for the presence of the Ligurians from the Stone Age 
onwards. But when we turn to ancient Spain we are confronted 
with the same suffixes and the closely allied -oon in many of 
the most famous place-names; Osca (modern Malaca 

(modern Malaga), Tavraco {Tarragona), whilst the same form 
appears in the adjective astur-con-es, the ancient native name 
for the horses of Asturial Moreover, according to Thucydides^ 
the Sicani, who formed the oldest stratum of the population of 
Sicily in historical times, were Iberians from the river Sicanus 
(Segro) in north-east Spain, whence they had been driven by 
the Ligyes, i.e, Ligurians. Now, as in historical times the 
Sicani not only continued to hold the western parts of the 
island, but also formed the chief element in the population of 
those parts occupied by the Siculi and later on by Greeks, 
it would be strange if no ancient writer, either Greek or 
Roman, had referred to their language as especially barbarous, 
had it been a non- Aryan speech, as has been universally 
assumed. In eastern Sicily the Sicani had been driven out 
or enslaved first by the Siculi, who had crossed from Italy, 

1 Pliny, N.JBT. viii. 166 ; cf. Eidgeway, Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse, pp. 258, 388. 

■ 2 VI. 2. 
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and later on by the Greeks, with whom they had made common 
cause against their old oppressors, just as the aborigines of 
upper Italy and Latium are said to have helped the newcomers 
from Gfreece against the Umbrians and Siciili. The Siciili, who 
had crossed the straits of Messina, had enslaved many of the 
Sicaiii, and, as in the Greek period there was a serf popiilation 
at Syracuse called Cyllurii, it is probable that these were the 
Sicanian bondsmen of the Siculi, w- ho by helping ' the Greeks 
to overthrow the Siculi, only exchanged one set of masters for 
another (voL l. pp. 261 — 2).- It is almost certain that this 
servile class later on formed the chief factors in the democracy 
of Syracuse. For it is very significant that when the demo- 
cracy gained the upper hand, there appears for the first time 
on the coins of that city the figure of a warrior with the legend 
Leucaspis. We are ■ told by Diodorus V himself a Sicilian, 
that this Leucaspis was an ancient Sicanian hero, whose shrine 
was venerated at Syracuse. But as it was the democracy 'who 
placed Oil the coins a Sicanian hero instead of some Greek type, 
we may infer that those who thus worshipped and honoured the 
old Sicanian hero were themselves Sicanian in blood as well as 
feeling. 

But if the larger part of the population of Syracuse had 
spoken a non- Aryan tongue, the dialect of that city would 
certainly have been deeply tinged with a non-Greek element. 
That this was so seems all the more unlikely, in view of the fact 
that the ungrammatical dialect of the mixed Greek and Asiatic 
population of the remote to-wn of Soli in Cilicia^ gave rise to the 
term solecism {<ToXoiKicrp6s;\ and of the many allusions to the 
barbaric Greek pronunciation of Thracians, Scythians and 
Persians in the plays of Aristophanes, and the similar refer- 
ences to the strange tongue of the Carthaginians and to the 
local dialect of Praeneste which occur in those of Plautus^ 
Strabo^ tells us that down to Ms own time (a.D. 1) Sicani 
Siculi, and Morgetes held the interior of Sicily. But it is 

^ IV. 23, 5. 2 Strabo, xiv. 663 ; Suidas, s.v. 

^ Poen. 977 sqq, Gugga est homo etc.; True. 691 ut Praenestmis conea est 
ciconia. 

^ Strabo iv. 270, who cites Ephorus. 
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very improbable that all those would have discarded their own 
tongues by his time and taken over completely either Greek or 
LatinV had their respective languages been non- Aryan. In the 
case of the Siculi it was certainly not so. The absence of all 
such references as those just mentioned is best explained, as in 
the case of Ligurians both in Italy and France, by the hypo- 
thesis that the language of the Sicanians was very closely allied 
to those of their Greek and Roman masters. This view gains 
direct confirmation from their ethnicon, for the name Sicani 
(l>imvoL) is practically identical with that of the Sequani of 
Gaul. It is therefore not unlikely that the Sicani who were 
driven out of north-eastern Spain by the Ligurians were but 
one branch of the great Gaulish tribe. 

This occurrence of portions of a tribe in diflferent regions 
can be amply paralleled from the history of other peoples. 
Thus not only have we both the Volcae Tectosages and Volcae 
Arecomici in southern Gaul, but Tectosages also formed, a part 
of the famous Gaulish settlement in Asia Minor (Pessinus and 
Ancyra being their chief towns), Bituriges and Cenomanni were 
both in Gaul and north Italy, Boii in Gaul, Italy, Bohemia, and 
later still in the Balkans, the Senones are known in Germany, 
Gaul and Italy, the Menapii in what is now Belgium, Britain 
and the south-east of Ireland, whilst the Brigantes are met with 
not only in Yorkshire, but in the south of Ireland, Gaul, 
Switzerland and Thrace. The variation in the vowel of the 
first syllables of Sequani and Sicani is of no importance, since 
even in purely Greek proper names and words the older e was 
later replaced by Thus the name of Sicyon appears in the 
abbreviation 2E on the older, as 21 on the later coins of that 
town, whilst the same change certainly took place in the case 
of borrowed words, such as iiriro^ (cf. voL i. p. 673). The 
Romans not only had the same tendency in the case of e in 
foreign names and words, but replaced also a, o and u by i. 

The astonishing rapidity with which Latin got hold of all 
eastern Spain after the Roman conquest is best explained by 
the same hypothesis as that put forward in the case of the 
Ligurians in upper Italy and France, and the Sicanians in 
^ Bidgeway, Proc. Cambridge Philological Soc. 1908, p. 6. 
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Sicily. It lias been shown above (p. 251) that Iberian shows 
remarkable coincidences between its suffixes and those of place- 
names in. regions essentially always Ligii.riaii. Moreover, there 
can be no doubt that the Iberians and the Ligurians. overlapped 
and intermingled in all southern Gaul. We have just noticed 
the absence of any evidence for a barbarous Greek dialect , at 
Syracuse, where the majority of the population must have been 
Sicanians. The same holds true for Emporiae (Ampiirias'), a 
famous colony of Massalia on the coast of north-east Spain. 
The Greeks there had first settled on an islet lying off the 
shore, in later times known as Old Town ; but the new town 
was on the mainland and had the curious feature of being 
divided into two parts by a wall The reason for this was 
that though some of the natives joined the Pliocaeaii settlers in 
the construction of a common surroimding wall, the two com- 
munities at first remained quite separate, each with its own 
institutions. But in the course of time both races merged so 
completely that the wall of partition was no longer needed, and 
they lived under a constitution in which Iberian and Phocaean 
customs were blended. 

Now, if this mixed body of citizens had spoken a barbarous 
jargon, partly Greek and partly non-Aryan, it is strange that 
Straboh who is our authority for this interesting story, should 
not refer to their tongue, as he does in the case of the men of 
Soli. If, on the other hand, the natives spoke a language 
closely akin to Greek and Latin, the absence of any such re- 
ference is readily explained, as in the case of Syracuse. 

Two main objections will be raised to the foregoing treat- 
ment of the indigenous melanochrous peoples of Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, and a large part of Spain as Indo-Europeans : on the 
ground (i) that they form part of the ''Mediterranean race,” and 
that as the Libyans, Egyptians and Semites all belong to that 
race, all of whom speak and spoke non-Aryan tongues, the dark- 
complexioned peoples on the north side of the Mediterranean 
must originally have spoken non-Aryan languages likewise ; 
and (ii) that as in the Alpine regions there has been since 
Neolithic times a brachycephalic race also found in central 

^ III. 160 . ' ■ ■ , , 
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France and in the British Isles (into the latter of which they 
are supposed to have crossed in the Bronze Age), it has been 
a fundamental matter of faith that this round-headed race 
came from Asia, the home of brachycephalism, and that they 
were accordingly Mongolian and spoke a non- Aryan language ; 
and as this people dwell in the area inhabited by the Ligurians 
in historical times, it has been argued that the Ligurians were 
a non-Aryan folk. 

Ever since Professor Sergi^ comprehended, under what he 
terms the ''Eurafrican species,” all the dark-complexioned 
peoples of southern and western Europe, as well as the Hamitic 
and Semitic peoples of northern Africa and western Asia, the 
universal assumption that the dark-skinned peoples of Europe 
once spoke a non- Aryan tongue or tongues has been supposed to 
have been finally proved. 

Yet under his Eurafrican species Sergi includes the blond 
race of northern Europe who speak Aryan languages, along 
with the dark races who speak non-Aryan tongues. It is 
argued that as all the dark-skinned peoples on the north 
side of the Mediterranean by their physical type belong to 
the same original stock as the Semites and the Hamites, they 
must likewise have spoken non- Aryan languages. Yet it might 
as well be maintained that the' Finns, who speak a non- Aryan 
tongue, and the Scandinavians, who speak an Aryan, were at no 
remote time all of one stock because both races are blond. 

Palaeolithic Men. It has indeed been generally held 
that Europe was first peopled by a non- Aryan race. But, it is 
impossible for us to say what was the complexion and what 
the language or languages of the Palaeolithic men who were 
the first human inhabitants of Europe. For no light on these 
important points is or will be ever available, countless as are 
the witnesses that these primaeval folk have left of themselves 
in fluviatile gravels, over a large part of the Continent and in 
the southern part of Great Britain, and although we have now 
important osteological remains of what is commonly termed the 
Neanderthal race {homo neanderthalensis) or less happily by 
others homo 'primigenius. ‘"The finds of crania and skeletons,” 
^ The Mediterranean Race, 
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writes Prof. Gustaf Retzius^, Neanderthal, Spy; Gibraltar, 
Krapina, and more recently at Le Monstier, La Ciiapelle-aiix- 
Saints and Heidelberg, constitute, even tliougii they are rela- 
tively few in number, a striking proof of this prehistoric race 
having been formerly widely spread throughout our Continent, 
though probably never very numerous.’' Opinions have differed 
widely regarding the direct connection of this race with existing 
European peoples, but -Prof. Schwalbe after long , and , minute 
investigations has come to the conclusion that this primitive 
race must have become extinct. The archaeological evidence 
distinctly favours the existence of a gap between Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic men at least in southern France, since such is 
shown by the cave deposits in that region. 

The Neanderthal race seems to have been succeeded by 
the Cro-Magnon stock and its descendants, and other racial 
elements now found in Europe. Some leading anthropolo- 
gists- are inclined to infer from the remains of the Cro-Magnon 
race discovered up to the present that from it is descended the 
present north-European dolichocephalic race. 

Weolitliic Men. When we come to Neolithic men our 
particular problems become less hopeless. It has been gene- 
rally held that the first Neolithic men in Europe, whether they 
were descended or not from their Palaeolithic predecessors, had 
long skulls, but were not Aryans ; that later on a migration of 
short-skulled people from Asia passed along central Europe and 
into France, becoming what is commonly termed the “Alpine/* 
by some the “Ligurian,” and by others again the “Celtic** race ; 
that later these two primitive non-Aryan races w^ere overrun by 
the Aryans, who, when these theories %vere first started, were 
universally considered to have come from the Hindu Kush, but 
are now generally believed, as held by R. G. Latham, to have 
originated in upper central Europe. Yet, though the view 
respecting the cradle of the Aryans has changed, anthropologists 
have not seen the imiiortant bearing of this change on the 
problem of Neolithic man. 

^ Huxleij Lecture for 1909 ‘‘The So-called North European Baoe of Man- 
kind,” p. 295 Boyal Anthrop* ImtitutCj vol, sxxix. 1909). 

- Prof. Gustaf Betzius, ?oc. cit. 
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Dr Sergi holds like all his predecessors that the short-skulled 
race came from Asia, but unlike them he (following Professor 
Pigorini) maintains that these newcomers spoke an Aryan lan- 
guage, and that it was taken over both by the long-skulled people 
of upper Europe and by the melanochrous long-skulled peoples 
of southern Italy and Greece. 

Until the present writer put forward a different view in 1901 
(vol. I. p. 680), and again later in 1908^ all anthropologists held 
that all Aryans were blond. In the first volume of the present 
work the writer refused to regard the short-skulled race as 
differing materially on the one hand from the dark, long-headed 
race found in Italy, Greece and Spain, and on the other from 
the tall blond race of northern Europe. At the York meeting 
of the British Association in 1906 he maintained that the 
‘'Alpine race'' was in no sense Mongoloid, and that its short 
skull was due to modification in the region lying along the 
axis of the Alps ; in other words, that the brachycephalic race 
found in Europe is of European and not of Asiatic develop- 
ment. 

This view ’was later on supported by the Dean of the 
London Hospital, Dr William WYight, in his Hunterian Lec- 
turesl He points out that "the cephalic index, or the proportion 
of greatest breadth to greatest length, has no intrinsic value ; 
the information it supplies is almost minimal ; it is moreover 
often grossly misleading. Even if the cephalic index conveyed 
an accurate idea of the form of the cranium, its value would be 
in some degree discounted as a criterion, since cranial form 
depends upon a large number of factors, many of which are 
subject to wide individual variation.... So much importance has 
been attached to the cephalic index, its immutability has been 
so insisted upon, that it is necessary to remind its adherents 
that unless we accept a dual origin of man, we must admit 
that all skulls are the result of variation from a single primitive 
type.... It seems on general principles highly probable, if indeed 

1 Ridgeway, ‘ ‘ The Application of Zoological Laws to Man ” {Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science^ 1908 (Dublin), pp. 832 sgg.). 

2 xbe Prehistoric and Early Historic Inhabitants of England,” iii. (a), 
Middlesex Hospital Journal, 1907, pp. 4^ — 6. 
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Dot certain, that if we divided a tribe exhibiting the usual 
amount of variation into two sections, the sections it may be from 
the first, with a 'different average cephalic index; if we isolated 
each section, and at the same time exposed them to different 
conditions, one say on a mountain, .the other in a plain, with 
a, .difference in climate and diet, in the course of time we 
would, get people with relatively little in common, phys,ically 
or cranially. If this be. not so, it is- impossible to explain the 
wide variation in the human species.’’ ' Dr Wright might have 
admitted the possibility of a dual origin of man, a view recently 
put forward by Prof. Klaatsch, without materially weakening the, 
force of his argument from the great variation in cranial form- 
amongst the races of mankind. 

Still later the same principle was strongly emphasized by 
the eminent Prof. Gustav Eetzius, of Stockholm, in his Huxley 
Memorial Lecture^ delivered in. 1909. Prof. .Eetzius thus 
writes: 'Ht is also to be taken for granted that the brachy- 
cephalic population, which by degrees usurped domiciliary 
rights in the country, belong to that dark-h.aired, . brachy- 
ceplnalic race branch, the Middle European, which in our 
times is by far the ' preponderating in those countries. Where 
that brachycephalic people may have emanated from is, as 
above said, up to the present wholly wrapped in mystery. It 
lias been customary to trace it to Asia, and to designate it as 
Mongoloid, but there are no real proofs of that supposition 
being correct. It is presumably more likely that its home 
was some tolerably limited region in central or south-eastern 
Europe, but that by rapid increase in numbers and owing to 
hardy qualities called forth in it, in accordance with the laws 
of the Darwinian theory, by the struggle for existence, it 
gradually spread, without having to carry on any real strife, 
further and further afield over the adjacent tracts of country, 
supplanting thereby the dolichocephalic (Teutonic) population 
already indigenous there.” 

Moreover, in a recent publication of the Danish Anthropo- 
logical Committee, Dr Soren Hansen has drawn the conclusion 
from the very complete data obtained from the Anthropometric 
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Survey of Denmark that the doctrine with which the Danish 
investigators started,— that the population of Denmark con- 
sisted of two distinct elements: (1) a tall blond race with long 
skulls, and (2) a short dark race with short skulls, — must be 
rejected. The evidence points rather to a shading off of the 
short dark type into the tall blond, whilst no fundamental 
race difference can be proved from the different types of 
skulls. 

In a separate monograph^ in 1907, and a year later in an 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation^ the present writer maintained that (1) the tall blond 
race of upper Europe is identical in origin with the small, dark, 
long-headed race of the three southern peninsulas of Europe, as 
held by Dr Sergi and others, but (2) with the very important 
difference that, whereas Sergi includes the Basques in that stock, 
the present writer carefully excludes them from it ; (3) that 
the broad-skulled race of central Europe (commonly called the 
Alpine race) is identical in origin with the tall, blond race of 
northern Europe and the small, dark race of the three southern 
peninsulas, the Basques excepted; (4) on the other hand the 
writer urged that the northern and southern races of Euro23e 
just mentioned, as well as the broad-skulled Alpine race, are 
in no wise to be regarded (as laid down by Dr Sergi and the 
rest) as of the same stock as the Hamites of north Africa and 
the Semites of south-western Asia, whilst (5) he maintained 
that the Basques are the only members of the Hamitic race 
in Europe. 

My argument was and is that as the Ice Sheet receded 
men passed upwards from the south-east into Europe and 
settled in the three southern peninsulas, gradually spreading 
northwards over the Alps and eventually extending up to the 
Baltic. As they slowly spread upwards, under the influence 
of their environment (and in environment I of course include 
food), they grew less dark, those of them who settled per- 
manently along the axis of the Alps tending to have shorter 

1 Bidgeway, Who were the Romans ? (British Academy, 1907). 

2 “The Application of Zoological Laws to Man’* (Proc. Brit, Assoc. 1908, 
pp. 832 sgg.). 
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skulls, whilst those who had earliest passed to the north became 
the tallest and the most blond people in the world. On the 
other hand I revolted from Dr Sergi’s theory of a ‘"Mediter- 
ranean race/' comprising Hamites and Semites as well as the 
dark-complexioned Aryan-speaking inhabitants of the three 
southern peninsulas of Europe, and the same dark-complex- 
ioned Aryan-speaking element in the populations of France, 
Holland and the British Isles. In the first volume of this 
work I had given weighty arguments to show that the dark- 
complexioned people of Greece, who hatl dwelt in the Aegean 
basin from the Neolithic period onwards, not only were tlie 
authors of the great culture of the Bronze Age in that area 
(a doctrine now generally accepted), but also had never spoken 
from their first settlement in that area any but an Aryan 
tongue (a view which has found favour with some distinguished 
philologists). In the preceding sections of the present wDrk 
we have been led to the same conclusions respecting the dark- 
complexioned aboriginal inhabitants of Italy and Spain (the 
Basques excepted). 

This doctrine of a Mediterranean race depends upon the 
tacit assumption made by the physical anthropologists that 
similarity of type means identity of race. Yet tins assumption 
does not bear the test of scientific examination, for it assumes 
that only those who are sprung from a common stock can be 
similar in physical structure and coloration, and it leaves alto- 
gether out of sight the effects of environment in changing racial 
types, and that, too, in no long time. The change in the type 
of the American of New England from that of his English 
ancestor and his approximation to the hatchet face and thin 
scraggy beard of the Red Indian have long been remarked, 
\vhilst the Boers of South Africa, in less than 150 years, have 
quite lost the old Dutch build, and become a tall w^eedy race. 
The effects of climatic conditions are very patent amongst the 
native peoples of the New World. The Iroquois of the tem- 
perate parts (lat. — 45^') of North America were a tall rather 
light-complexioned race, but as we keep moving south and 
approach the equator, their kindred tribes grow somewhat 
dai'ker in complexion and more feeble in physique, except 
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where they live at a considerable altitude, for of course altitude 
acts in the same way as latitude. When once we pass below 
the equator the physique keeps steadily improving until we 
come to the Pampas Indians, a vigorous race who defied all 
the efforts of the Spaniards to subdue them; and finally we 
meet the Patagonians (lat. 40°— 53°), a fine, tall, light-corn- 
plexioned race, who form in the south the counterpart of the 
Iroquois and their closely allied tribes in the north. 

The same law, as is well known, can be seen at work in 
Europe. Starting from the Mediterranean, we meet in the 
lower parts a melanochrous race ; but gradually, as we advance 
upwards, the population as a whole is growing less dark, until 
finally, along the shores of the Baltic, we meet the tallest and 
most light-complexioned race in the world. Of course it has 
been explained that the change in pigmentation, as we advance 
from south to north, is due to the varying proportions in the 
admixture of the blond race of the north with the melanochrous 
of the south. But it is difficult to believe that the movements 
up or down of the people from the southern side of the Alps, or 
of those from the shores of the Baltic, have been so nicely pro- 
portioned as to give the general steady change from north to 
south in coloration without the aid of some other force. The 
case of America, which I have just cited, is in itself enough to 
raise a suspicion that climatic influences are at work all the 
time, and that environment is in reality the chief factor in the 
variation of both stature and pigmentation from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Baltic. The white race of the north is of the 
same proximate ancestry as the dark-complexioned peoples of 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean, I have already 
argued elsewhere that, as the Ice Sheet receded, mankind kept 
pressing further north, and gradually under changed climatic 
conditions the type changed from area to area, and they all 
still continued to speak the same Indo-European tongue, but 
with dialectic variations, these also being no doubt due to the 
physical changes in the vocal organs produced by environ- 
ment. 

If we turn from man to the other animals we find a 
complete demonstration of this doctrine. For instance, the 
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conditions which have produced a blond race on the Baltic 
have probably produced, the white hare, wliite bears, and. the 
'■tendency in the stoat and the ptaniaigaii to turn white in 
winter, whilst . in the same regions of Europe and Asia the 
.indigenous horses were of a dun. colour, who not only turned 
white in winter but had a great , tendency to turn white 
altogether. It may be objected that the Lapps and .the. Eskimo 
are not tall and blond, but- on the contrary short and. dark, but 
in any case they live within the arctic circle i.n I'egioiis where 
the sun does not shine at all for a great part of the year, and 
conseq.uently they are quite outside the conditions of eiiviroii- 
.ment under which the -tall blond race of north Germany has 
long dwelt. Moreover, the Lapps must not be assumed to be 
melanochrous, since there is a large body of evidence to show 
that they vary much in complexion, colour of the hair and 
colour of the eyes. The great Linnaeus himself was the first 
to observe and report on the physical characteristics of the 
Lapps, and he describes them as small in body, with straight, 
dark, short hair, and w.ith the iris nigrescent. ' In inoderii times 
the. labours of Anders Retzius, Bliimenbach, Von Dtiben, Man- 
, tegazza a.nd Sornmier, Gustaf Retzius, Saiitesson, Virchow and 
others have collected much information respecting this interest- 
ing race. It is generally admitted that the Lapps are relatively 
speaking little intermixed. Von Dtiben studied the Lapps both 
historically and in Lapland, and the results of his observations 
were embodied in his work entitled Lapland and the Lapps^^ in 
which he dealt more especially with those of Sweden. 

According to him, though the Lapps are generally of small 
stature, certain families, in which there is no trace of Swedish 
or Finnish admixture, have for generations been noted for their 
tallness. "‘With young people the complexion is rather fair, 
red cheeks are then seen, the skin being clear as a general rule. 
The women retain their complexion better than the men, who 

^ I cite here from the English translation of Chapter YII. (pp. 6 — 7) of this 
work Om Lappland och Lapparne, Stockholm, 1873, edited by Prof. G. G-. 
Santesson with a preface by Prof. Gustaf Betziiis (1910). To the kindness of 
these two gentlemen I am indebted for a copy of the work. I must also 
especially state my obligations to Prof. KeMus for his great kindness in giving 
me much information on the subject. 
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soon lose theirs, which, as is the case with the older women, 
becomes brownish yellow, caused not only by dirt, but probably 
by the extremes of the heat at the fireside and the cold without, 
and their manner of life which exposes them to all the various 
inclemencies of the weather. But the complexion is therefore 
neither light nor fair, but appears in most cases to be dark. 
There are however so many exceptions that for a person who 
has not seen all the various Lapmarks, it is utterly impossible 
to decide the usual state of things; even Hogstrom hesitates 
to give a decided opinion, and since neither Linnaeus nor 
Leem make any definite statement in this respect, we may 
surely consider this proves that the colour of the complexion 
varies.... The Lapps generally have dark hair. I have however 
seen heads of tow, and all variations of yellow, red, brown, right 
up to brownish, bluish, and greyish black.'' He adds that the 
iris, as observed by Linnaeus, is blackish in most cases, but as 
regards its colour the same differences are observed as in the 
complexion and hair, the irides being as various as in other 
races, least of all greyish-blue, which is most usual with Swedes. 
Among the small number of Lapps examined by Von Diiben, 
‘‘the irides varied from yellowish to blackish brown, as also 
greyish-yellow and greyish-yellowish-blue." Observations which 
I was able to make on a community of Lapps, who with their 
reindeer were at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1911, before I had 
become acquainted with Von Diiben's work, coincide fairly with 
the statements made in it. All the children, up to a girl of 
fourteen, were light-complexioned and had blue or bluish eyes, 
and this blondness persisted even in some of the adults, whilst 
the eyes of all the adults seemed to be brownish-black. The 
white of the eye struck us as having a distinctly bluish tinge. 

Accordingly, their pigmentation on the one hand and their 
small stature on the other, suggest that they have a trend to 
blondness like their relations the Finns, but unlike the latter 
are as a rule stunted, owing to their having been driven into 
cold and barren regions, where their means of subsistence are 
limited and precarious. 

There is nothing unusual in the children being light-com- 
plexioned and growing darker as they approach maturity. This 
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is a very common occurrence in the peoples, of our own islands, 
and Diodorus Siculus neaidy twenty centuries ago remarked on 
,^ the very light colour of the children of the Celts {%£. Germans) 
.which tended to grow much darker wdieii they grew up (vol. ,i. 

,p. 628). 

Of course, in . dealing with man we are always confronted 
with the difficulties, arising from his migrations; but if we can 
find a family of low.er animals, the branches of which have been 
.domiciled .for thousands of years in the areas which tliey at 
present occupy, and which show the effects of environ men t, we 
vshall be able to argue powerfully from analogy. 

The,, horse family supplies the example required. .If we. 
follow it from northern Asia to the Cape of Good Hope, wt 
shall find that every belt has its own part-iciilar type, changes 
in osteology as well as in coloration taking place from region 
to region. First we meet the old dun horse, with its tendency 
to become white, the best European examples of which ^vere 
probably the now extinct ponies of the Lofoden Isles (Ridge- 
way, The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse, Fig. 50). 
In Asia, Prijvalsky’s horse (ib. Fig. 18) is the best living instance 
— a dun-coloured animal with little trace of stripes. Bordering 
on the Prijvalsky horse or true tarpan come tlie Asiatic asses : 
first the dzeggetai of Mongolia, a fawn-coloured animal, the 
under-parts being Isabella-coloured; then comes the kiang 
{ik Fig. 20) of the Upper Indus valley, seldom found at a lower 
altitude than 10,000 feet, rufous brown with white under-parts, 
whilst, as might be expected from its mountain habitat, the 
hind-quarters are much mom developed in length and strength 
than in the asses of the plains. The onager mdictis, onager 
and hemippus are found in all the great plains of the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, western India, Baluchistan, Persia, and Syria, 
whilst a few are said to survive in south Arabia. All these are 
lighter in colour than the kiang, the typical onager (it. Fig. 22) 
being a white animal with yellow blotches on the side, neck, 
and head. All the Asiatic asses are distinguished by the 
absence of any shoulder stripe, though they occasionally show" 
traces of stripes on the lower parts of the legs. The southern 
Asiatic asses just described in their greyer colour and smaller 
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hoofs approximate to the wild asses of Africa, especially to those 
of Somaliland, whilst it is maintained that in their cry, as well 
as in their colour, the kiang and dzeggetai come closer to the 
horse, whose next neighbours they are. 

Passing to Africa, we find the ass of Nubia and Abyssinia 
showing a shoulder stripe, and frequently very strongly 
defined narrow stripes on the legs, the ears being longer than 
those of the onager. But in closer proximity to south-western 
Asia comes the Somali ass {ih. Fig. 26), which differs from those 
of Nubia and Abyssinia by being greyer in colour, by the entire 
absence of shoulder stripes, and by smaller ears, in all which 
characteristics it comes closer to its neighbours on the Asiatic 
side than it does to its relations in Abyssinia and Nubia 
{ih. Fig. 25). 

Next we meet the zebras. First comes the magnificent 
Grevy zebra {ih. Fig. 28) of Somaliland, Shoa, and British East 
Africa. It is completely striped down to its hoofs, but the 
coloration of the specimens from Shoa differs from that of those 
from Somaliland, and from that of those of British East Africa. 
The Grdvy zebra has hoofs rounded in front like those of a horse, 
but ears more like those of its neighbours the asses than those of 
any other zebra. 

In the region north of the river Tana the Burchelline group 
of zebras overlaps the Grdvy, and though it differs essentially in 
form, habits, and shape of its hoofs from the Grdvy some of those 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Barringo show ''grid-iron” mark- 
ings on the croup like those on the Grevy zebra, which are also 
so distinct a feature of the Mountain zebra {ih. Fig. 29), whilst, 
like the latter, they also possess functional premolars. 

All the zebras of the equatorial regions are striped to the 
hoofs {ih. Fig. 34), but when we reach the Transvaal, the Burchel- 
line zebra, known as Chapman’s Fig. 36), is divesting itself of 
stripes on its legs, whilst the ground colour is getting less white 
and the stripes less black. Further south the true Burchell 
zebra {ih. Fig. 37) of the Orange River has completely lost the 
stripes on its legs and under-surface, its general colouring being 
a pale yellowish brown, the stripes being dark brown or nearly 
black. South of the Orange River the now extinct quagga 
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(ib. Figs. 38-40) .of Cape Colony .had not only begun to lose the: 
stripes of its under-part and o.ri the hind-qimrters, but in 
DanielFs specimen (ik Fig. 40) they only survived on the neck 
as far as the withers, the animal having its. upper siir,face bay 
and a tail like that of a horse, whilst all specimens of Cfiiagga 
show a rounded hoof like that of a horse. In the qiiagga of 
30^— 32"" S. .we .have practically a bay horse corresponding to 
the .bay Libj^an horse^ of lat. 30°— 32"" 

But the production of such variations in colour does not 
.require great differences in latitude. On the contrary, , from 
a study of a series of skins of.zebras*-^ shot for me in British 
East Africa, each of which is from a known locality and ■ from 
a known altitude, there can be . no doubt that such variations 
in colour are found from district to district within a compara- 
tively small area. 

In addition to the two species of zebra already mentioned, 
there is the Mountain zebra (ib. Fig. 29) formerly extremely 
common in the mountainous parts of Cape Colony and Natal, 
though now nearly extinct i.n that area. Its hind legs, .as . 
miglit nabiirally have been expected from its habitat, are .more 
developed than those of the other zebras, just as these same 
limbs are also more developed in the kiang of the Himalayas 
than in any other ass. 

With these facts before us, there can be no doubt that 
environment is a most potent factor not only in coloration, 
but also in osteology. No less certain is it that environment 
is capable of producing changes in animal types with great 
rapidity. Thus, although it is an historical fact that there 
were no horses in Java in 1346, and it is known that the 
ponies now there are descended from those .brought in by 
the Arabs^, yet within five centuries there has arisen a race 
of ponies (often striped) some of which are not more than two 
feet high. Darwin himself has given other examples of the 
rapid change in structure of horses when transferred from one 

^ Ridgeway, The Origm and Injineiwe of the Thoroughbred Horse, p. 248. 

- Ridgeway, ‘‘Contributions to the Study of the Eqnidae,” i. {Froc. Zool. 
She. 1909, pp. 547 sqq.). 

Ridgeway, Tfmroughhred Horse, p. 145. 

The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication, voL i, p. 52, 
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environment to another, as for instance when Pampas horses 
are brought up into the Andes. 

Another good example is that of the now familiar Basuto 
ponies. Up to 1846 the Basutos did not possess a single horse, 
those of them who went down and worked for the Boers of the 
Orange River usually taking their pay in cattle. At the date 
mentioned some of them began to take horses instead. These 
. horses were of the ordinary mixed colonial kinds, and we may 
be sure that the Boers did not let the Basutos have picked 
specimens. The Basutos turned these horses out on their 
mountains, where living under perfectly natural conditions 
their posterity within less than forty years had settled down 
into a well-defined type of mountain pony. 

The rapidity with which such changes take place under 
new conditions can be amply exemplified from many countries. 
Azara in his famous book points out that the horses and cattle 
in Paraguay, into which of course both species were brought by 
the Spaniards, have a universal tendency to short curly hair 
somewhat analogous to that of the negro. So quickly does 
the environment of Argentina act upon horses and cattle that 
the ranch-owners cannot keep up the standard of British breeds 
without a constant importation of new blood from England, a 
fact which accounts for the large prices paid for stallions and 
bulls for export to* that country. It is said by competent 
authorities that the only regions in the world where British 
domestic animals are not much affected by change of environ- 
ment are Tasmania and New Zealand, in both of which the 
climate is very similar to that of the British Isles, and accord- 
ingly breeds long domiciled in the latter do not suffer deteriora- 
tion in Tasmania and New Zealand. Hence it is that Tasmania 
practically supplies all the sheep necessary for keeping up the 
standard in Australia. 

The action of environment upon domestic animals can be 
illustrated without going beyond our own islands. Thus in 
Orkney the farmers can only keep up a fair standard of 
Clydesdale horses and short-horned cattle by constant impor- 
tation of new blood from Scotland ^ If there were any doubt 

1 I am indebted for this information to Mr Cowan, Tankerness House, 
Kirkwall. 
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that the, Shetland ponies owe the,ir dimiiiiiti¥e size, to their 
environment, the .evidence- drawn from Orkney would prove 
.that such is the case. It is remarkable that the smallest, 
and. what are called the purest, of these .animals are reared, 
in ITnst, the most northerly of the whole group of islands. ■ 

■ The Shetland sheep are famous for the fineness of their- 
wool, and it has been the fashion amongst .zoologists and 
breeders ■ to consider them as a primaeval breed, , especially 
those of a dirty white colour called sheki^. The finest wool 
is that p,roduced by the sheep which gain a miserable siib- 
.sistence on the most, barren and exposed hills, and ivhich are 
therefore known as Rockies.” But I have been informed by,- 
.my, friend Prof. Hei'bert Grierson, himself a Shetlander, that 
at Quendel Baj (the scene of Scott’s Pirate)^ wdien .some of 
these '‘Rockies” w’'ere brought down to a more sheltered 
situation and better pasture, their wool became coarser in the 
following year. There can also be no doubt that the Shetland 
sheep, as also the supposed indigenous sheep of Orkney and of 
the islet of Soa off St Kilda, owe their diminutive size to -the 
same cause as the Shetland ponies. We have just seen that 
the native horses and cattle in Orkney deteriorate unless the 
stock is reinforced by fresh blood from the mainland, and it 
would be singular if the sheep were not affected by the same 
causes. But the facts which I was able to ascertain on the 
spot leave no doubt on this point-. The so-called primitive 
sheep of Orkney are found on the islands of North Ronaldshaye 
and Flota, In the former island they are shut off by a stone 
wall from the comparatively fertile plateau which forms the 
top of the island. These poor animals are thereby confined 
to the cliffs and obtain their sole or chief subsistence by 
descending to the shore at low water and eating the sea~w^eecl. 
No wonder then that they are stunted and dwarfed. The 
sheep on Flota owe their small size to a similar life of star- 
vation, and there can be little doubt that the sheep on Soa 
have been modified by like causes. 

1 My friend Mr Eirikr Magnusson tells me that $hela literally means “ slops.” 

2 I am indebted for this information to Mr John Mackay, Kirkwall, who 
himself had kept one of the Flota sheep (a ewe) for thirteen years. 
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Nor is it only in the case of domestic animals that change 
is produced by new environment. For example, the settlers in 
New Zealand imported brown trout from England and placed 
them in their beautiful streams, in which there was only one 
sort of fish useful for food and sport. The British trout throve 
and multiplied with amazing rapidity, as the fry and young fish 
had no enemies such as the pike. But in the course of years 
the type of the trout changed completely until now it has 
become an ugly misshapen creature with an enormous head 
and a small body. The colonists are now trying to destroy 
them by dynamiting the rivers. It is also stated that the British 
hare since its importation into New Zealand has undergone 
considerable modification. 

Facts such as these indicate that zoologists are too prone to 
class as new species, whether they be elephants, giraffes or 
zebras, animals which may be mere local varieties differentiated 
by environment. Thus the elephant of the Congo basin is 
smaller than that on the eastern side of the continental water- 
shed ; its tusks are different both in setting, shape, and quality 
of the ivory from those of the Nilotic animal. In the one they 
are set parallel to the trunk, in the other they project in front 
of it ; in the former they are long and straight, and slender at the 
butt, whereas in the latter they swell out at the base, the ivory 
of the former being harder than that of the Nilotic elephant. 
The ears of the Congo elephant are likewise much smaller 
than those of his relative. Captain Grogan, the well-known 
traveller and author of From the Gape to Cairo^ found both 
kinds overlapping on the top of the watershed and shot a 
number of the Congo kind. One of these had tusks 10 feet 
4 inches long. But it might be rash to make these elephants 
into two different species. The tiger extends from the Indian 
Ocean, through China up to Corea, but the tiger of Corea is a 
very different animal from that of Bengal. Instead of the 
short hair of the Indian tiger the Corean has clothed himself 
with a robe of dense long fur to withstand the rigours of the 
north. Again the tiger of the plains of India is distinctly 
lighter in colour than those of Assam and Nepal. It is not 
unlikely that if we had a sufficient number of skins from known 
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localities we could ' trace the change in the tiger from .latitude 
.to latitude, just as I have clone in the case of the Ec|iiiclae., 

Now whilst there is certainly a general physical type 
common to all the peoples ' round the Mediterra,nean, it .by 
no means follows that all those peoples are from , the saine 
original stock. On the contrary, the analogy from man in 
other parts of the world, as well as that from , the Eqiiidae, sug- 
gests that the , resemblance between the Berbers, .who speak 
Hamitic, the Greeks, who speak Aryan, and the Jews .and Arabs, 
who spoke or speak Semitic, is simply due to the fact that those 
peoples, from having long dwelt under practically similar con- 
ditions ill. the Mediterranean basin, have gradually acquired; 
that general physical similarity which has led Sergi and his 
followers to the assumption that they have a proximate common 
ancestry, and that they accordingly form but a single race. 

Nor is there any lack of instances of convergence of type 
under similar conditions in the case of the lower animals. We 
saw that the asses of south-western Asia approximate in colour 
to the asses of north-east Africa, and, i,n respect of the absence 
of shoulder-stripe, more .especially to the nearest of these, the 
ass of Somaliland. Yet it does not follow that they are more 
closely related to the Somali ass than they are to their own 
next neighbours, the kiang. On the contrarj^, it is much more 
likely that the Somali ass is closely related to those of Abys- 
sinia, and that the south-western Asiatic asses are closely 
related to the kiang. The approximation in colour, absence 
of shoulder-stripe, and size of the ears between the asses of 
Somaliland and those of south-western Asia must rather be 
explained by a convergence of types under the somewhat 
similar climatic conditions of Somaliland and the nearest parts 
of south-western Asia. Again, though there are very strong 
specific differences between the Gr4vy and Burclielline zebras 
met in the neighbourhood of Lake Barringo, there is a curious 
approximation not only in marking but also in the teeth between 
these two species, which is best accounted for by supposing that 
it is the outcome of similar environment. It may be said that 
this approximation may be due to the interbreeding of the two 
species of zebras in the region where they overlap. This, in 
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itself a most unlikely contingency from all that is known of the 
habits of wild species, certainly cannot be alleged in the case of 
the convergence in type between the asses of south-western Asia 
and the Somali ass, since they are separated by the Red Sea and 
the Persian' Gulf., 

Again, the representative of the crocodile family in the Ganges 
is distinguished by the extreme elongation of the head and jaws, 
whilst the same elongation of the head is equally characteristic 
of the representative of the dolphin family found in the same 
waters. Moreover, all through the Indian Ocean wherever any 
family of crabs has come to inhabit coralline sands its members 
have long legs. Furthermore, it has long been noticed that in 
Outch all the larger animals have a tendency to become a sandy 
colour, whilst in certain areas of South America insects^, no 
matter to what family they belong, have a similar trend towards 
one common aspect. 

It may of course be said that the changes in colour of the 
horse family, tigers, and insects are for '' protective ” reasons. 
But the case of the horse family alone is sufficient to dispose 
of this objection. The kiang of the Himalaya had no dangerous 
enemy until man was armed with a rifle. In Africa the zebras 
have had only two formidable foes — man and the lion. It is 
asserted by the most experienced hunters that the gaudy livery 
of the zebra makes him conspicuous from afar, whether he is 
on the mountain, on the plain, or in the shade of a tree. His 
brilliant colour therefore really exposes him to man. But it 
will be said that it is well adapted to conceal him at night, at 
which time the lion seeks his prey. Yet as the best authorities 
hold that the lion hunts entirely by scent, the coloration of the 
zebra affords him no protection against his inveterate foe. 

I have shown^ that in horses the colours — such as bay, black, 
grey, dun and white — accompany certain well-defined inward 
qualities. But as black is most certainly not a primitive horse 
colour, it follows that coat colours may be intimately connected 
with certain other characteristics quite irrespective of protective 
colouring. Again, as the variation in the size and shape of the 

^ Dixey, Proc. Brit, Ass. 1907, pp. 736-7. 

- The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred horse 372, 423, 441-3. 
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ears and hoofs of the asses and zebras cannot be ... set , down' to ; 
protective colouring, but 'must be due to other causes,. there is 
no reason why variations in colour should not be ascribed to 
similar causes. 

Natives of Africa. The argument based on the analogy 
of the horse family and the tigers, and on that of the natives 
of the New World, may be applied to .the races of Africa. Next 
. to the Mediterranean lie the Berbers and . their Hamitic con- 
geners, who ' are regarded as part of the .Eiirafrican species by 
Sergi and his school. But the Berbers are not all of the typical 
Mediterranean physique. T.he blond. Berbers of the highlands- 
of Rif in North-west Morocco and of the Atlas have long been 
well known. In the region lower down and. in western' Tunis 
the occurrence of the xanthochroiis type seems much less 
frequent, whilst further east it practically disappears. It is 
certain that there was a fair-haired element in Libya long 
before Rome conquered Carthage or the Vandals had passed 
into the ken of history, for Callimachus (cf. voL I. p. 285) testi- 
fies to the existence of blond Berbers in the third century B.c. 
We may hold, tlien, with Sergi and others, that the blond 
element in the Berbers is not a survival from ' .invasions of 
Vandals or Goths or from Roman colonists, but that they 
rather owe their fair complexions and light-coloured eyes to 
the circumstance that they were cradled in a cool mountainous 
region, and not along the low-lying border of the Mediterranean 
like their dark-coloured relations whose language and customs 
they share. 

If, then, some of those who speak Hamitic are fair, and had 
been fair for centuries before Christ, as Sergi himself admits, 
whilst others are dark, there is no reason wdiy some of the ^ 
peoples who speak Aryan might not be dark whilst others are 
blond. The Berbers and their Hamitic congeners shade off on 
the south into other peoples, but this is not altogether due to 
intermarriage, as is commonly held, for it is more probably to be 
explained as due in a large part to climatic conditions. The 
Bantus, who are said to have originated in the Galla country 
and to have spread thence, are now regarded by the chief 
authorities as the result of an intermixture of Hamites and 
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Negroes, \ But, on the grounds just stated, it is more rational 
to regard them as having been evolved in the area lying between 
the Hamitic peoples on the north and the Negroes on the south, 
just as we have corresponding types of the horse family in Nubia 
and Abyssinia and in the equatorial regions. The same hypo- 
thesis also explains the existence of those cattle-keeping tribes 
which lie west of the Nile stretching across northern Nigeria, 
who border on the Berbers, but yet differ from them, and border 
also on the Negroes, but differ from them likewise. South of 
these tribes come the Negroes, the true children of the equator. 
The Bantu is able to live in elevated equatorial areas, and he 
has burst his way down to the sub-tropical and temperate parts 
of South Africa, where he especially flourishes in the highlands, 
thus showing that his race was originally evolved under similar 
conditions. In the south the Bantu found the Hottentots, who 
are especially distinguished by steatopygy, a feature which has 
led some to identify them with the primitive steatopygous race 
supposed to have once lived in southern Europe, Malta, and 
north Africa, and to have left evidence of their characteristic 
in their representations of themselves. But, granting that such 
a race once lived in north Africa and southern Europe, there 
is really no more reason for supposing that they and the Hot- 
tentots formed one and the same race than there is for assuming 
that DanielFs quagga, which was practically a bay horse, was 
proximately akin to the bay horse of north Africa. The occur- 
rence of steatopygy in two areas so wide apart is not due to an 
ethnical migration, but rather to similar climatic conditions 
producing similar characteristics. 

Mixed Races- As some anthropologists commonly explain 
the origin of races such as the Bantus by intermarriage, it 
may be well to see whether intermarriage between two races, 
one of which is an invader, is likely to produce a permanent 
effect upon the general physique of a whole community. It 
has been shown in the first volume of this work (p. 397) that 
the many invasions of fair-haired races into the three southern 
peninsulas of Europe and into the Aegean islands have left no 
permanent trace on the population. It is a matter of common 
1 A. C. Haddon, Address to Section H, Froc, Brit, Ass. 1905, p. 516. 
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knowledge that the offspring of British and native , parents in 
•India have a constant tendency to die out.. The same iiii- 
doiibtedly holds true for the offspring of British soldiers, serving 
in Egypt, the Soudan, and West Africa. The .native race always 
reasserts itself. In America the Spanish blood has died out, or 
is dying out, everywhere except in the temperate regions of 
Chile, Quito, and Argentina, where the descendants of the 
•Spanish settlors thrive in a; climate very analogous to that of 
Spain. In the- southern ' states of North America the . whites 
cannot Nourish, and only just manage to survive. On the other 
hand the descendants of the Neg.ro slaves imported into Brazil, 
the West Indies, and the southern states of North America 
thrive and multiply with extraordinary vigour; a fact doubtless: 
due to their race having been evolved under similar conditions 
in equatorial Africa. Even from the evidence already to hand 
there is high probability that intermarriage can do little to form 
a new race unless the parents on both sides are of races evolved, 
ill similar environments. 

We have already pointed out .(vol i. p. 400) that although 
the fair-haired race of upper Europe has age after age kept 
pouring over the Alps ' into Italy and the other southern 
peninsulas, and has constantly intermixed with the indigeiious 
populations, it is only in the upper part of Italy that the blond 
race is able to hold its own. In Italy the xanthochrous race in 
ancient times, as to-day, was at its maximum along the Alps, and 
gradually dwindled towards the south until the melanochrous 
race stood practically alone in the lower part of the peninsula 
So too in the Balkan, whilst the fair-haired element was at its 
maximum along the Alps and the Danube, southwards the 
melanochrous became more and more completely dominant, 
as it practically is to-day in the lower part of that peninsula. 

In reference to this question the researches of Dr C. S. 
Myers on Egyptian skulls^ have a great interest, for he was led 
by the results of his investigations to the conclusion that “in 
spite of the various infiltrations of foreign blood in the past, 
modern Egypt contains a homogeneous population which 
gradually shifts its average character as we proceed south- 
Joum. Bmj* Antlirop. Inst vol. xxxviii. p. 100. 
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wards from the shores of the Mediterranean to Nubia beyond 
the First Cataract ” The prima facie c&m in favour of the 
action of environment in the Nile valley on the human race 
is corroborated by the circumstance, well known to zoologists, 
that European domestic cattle when introduced into Egypt 
have an invariable tendency to develop a hump. In face of 
the evidence at hand up to the present it would seem more 
likely that each successive belt of country as we move south- 
wards in Africa has a tendency to produce types peculiar to 
itself in man, as well as in the lower animals such as the zebras 
and giraffes, and that this is a far more important factor in 
forming race types than mere intermarriage. But to this point 
we shall soon have occasion to revert. 

As our discussion from its nature concerns itself with ques- 
tions of race, let us now examine the criteria by which anthro- 
pologists distinguish one race from another. If one asks an 
anthropologist how he discriminates an Aryan from a non- Aryan 
race, he will say that he relies on three main tests: (n) the 
colour of the skin, hair, and eyes; (6) the shape of the skull 
and certain other osteological characteristics ; and (c) the system 
of descent through males. Formerly language was included in 
the tests of race, but when it was pointed out that the negroes 
of Jamaica speak English, those of Louisiana French, hencefor- 
ward it was assumed that one race can adopt the language of 
another with the greatest ease, no attention being paid to the 
very important fact that in such adoptions by negroes the tense- 
systems of English and French were completely disintegrated^. 

Yet, in view of the arguments put forward in the first volume 
of the present work (voL i. pp. 647 sqqf it is clear that lan- 
guage was too hastily expelled from the criteria of race. On 
the other hand, we may find that too implicit faith has been 
placed on the three criteria of cranial characteristics, pigmen- 
tation, and law of male succession, whilst we have already 
seen in the present chapter that succession through males is 
worthless as a test. As it was assumed that all Aryans were 

^ No better example of this can be cited than the familiar words of Topsy 
in VmU “When me thinks of what me is and what me need 
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blond and traced descent through males, so it, is held that 
all Europeans who are dark-complexioned and whose fore- 
fathers traced descent through women are non- Aryan in race ; 
and that, although they. now in almost every case speak an 
Aryan tongue, this is not their primitive speech, but simply, 
one learned from their Aryan conquerors. According to this 
orthodox view, the melanochrous inhabitants of Italy, Spain, 
and Greece are all non- Aryan, and have all borrowed the 
language of their masters, whilst of course the same is held 
respecting the melanochrous population of France, Holland, 
and the British Isles. 

Supporters of the old doctrine have raised the. objection 
that in countries lying so far north as Great Britain and 
Ireland the dark Mediterranean race is found. Certainly a 
dark race is there found, but very different from the dark race 
as seen in the southern peninsulas. The hair is indeed very 
dark, yet it is not the blue-black hair of the south, whilst the 
skin is beautifully fair, and the eyes are often blue. The latter 
is especially the case in the west of Ireland, where there has 
been the least intermixture of the native population with 
people of Teutonic race. In this type I maintain that we 
have probably the transition stage between the full melano- 
chrous met in Spain, Italy, and Greece, with its olive skin, 
blue-black hair, and black eyes, and the tall blond Scandi- 
navian, where we see the change in pigmentation now fully 
accomplished, the hair as well as the eyes being of a light hue. 
This retardation of change in Ireland can be fully accounted for 
by its mild climate, owing to w^hich the flora of the west and 
south-west of that island approximates to that of the Spanish 
peninsula (for example the Mediterranean heath, erica mediter- 
raniensis, flourishes there), whilst there are also coincidences 
between the fauna of the two regions. As the dark type in Ire- 
land so frequently shows blue eyes, the writer was led to conclude 
that the pigmentation of the eye is less stable than that of the 
hair. Let us turn again to the recent Danish evidenced The 
data show all kinds of pigmentation both in the hair and in 
the eyes, but with some very important limitations : (1) a very 


’ See p. 258 supra. 
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large proportion have blond hair and blue eyes; (2) a very 
large number have dark hair and dark eyes; (8) a considerable 
number have dark hair but blue eyes (just as in Ireland), whilst 
(4) a few, but very few, have blond hair and dark eyes— a 
phenomenon also known in Ireland, but there likewise very rare. 

My doctrine of the instability of eye colour has recently 
received remarkable confirmation. Dr William Wright^, in 
his Hunterian Lectures, writes: ''The effect of sunlight in 
darkening the skin is well known. As to eye colour, my 
friend Mr J. V. Hodgson, biologist to the Scott Antarctic 
Expedition, informed me that as a result of living under such 
unusual conditions, the eyes of the members of the expedition 
became so blue as to occasion remark on their return to New 
Zealand, and also on their arrival home in this country. Colour 
therefore, like the cephalic index and stature, is also prone to 
change, and in itself is not deserving of implicit trust.” But 
though the pigmentation of the eye can be quickly modified 
in the individual in a new environment, the race would pro- 
bably have to live under these conditions for a very long period 
before such blueness would become a fixed racial trait. 

It will be seen (1) that my view that the short-skulled 
"Alpine race” was developed in Europe and is not a Mongoloid 
or Armenoid intrusion from Asia has been endorsed by eminent 
craniologists and by the conclusions drawn by the Danish 
anthropologists from their own Anthropometric Survey, and 
(2) that my theory of pigmentation has likewise been con- 
firmed by the same Survey and by the evidence derived from 
the Antarctic Expedition. Thus within a short period since 
they were first propounded my theories of the origin of the 
short-skulled "Alpine race” have been corroborated by various 
kinds of evidence as well as endorsed by leading anatomists. 

On the other hand they have by no means passed un- 
challenged, though only one systematic attempt has been 
made to refute them,— that of Mr Bernard Houghton, I.G.S.^ 

1 **Tlie Prehistoric and Early Historic Inhabitants of England,” Eecture 
III (a), p. 7 (reprinted from the Middlesex Hospital cToumali April 1908). 

2 Science Progress, Oct. 1909, pp. 267 sqq. My reply (parts of which dealing 
with the physical side of Man are practically reprinted in the present work) 
appeared in Ndence Proyma, July, 1910, pp. 126 
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who declares that ‘‘the arguments used rest on foimdations of 
quicksand and that the inferences do not really arise from the 
facts adduced/’ He states that “ the fundamental error in his 
(Ridgeway’s) position consists in an assertion of the essential 
fluidity of head-form and such-like physical characteristics and 
in their derivation from climatic and other surroundings; in 
contrast with an alleged permanence over a given area of the 
language originally spoken there.... He predicates also a similar 
local permanence of idiosyncrasy, polity, and social and religious 
ideas.... The central and dominant feature of the first portion of 
his address consists in an ascription to local influences of those 
physical traits of mankind which have hitherto by all competent 
investigators been referred to racial causes— that is, to heredity.” 

Let me at once point out that, while I do ascribe great 
importance to the influence of environment, I hold also very 
strongly the doctrine of heredity, in fact, too strongly for 
Mr Houghton’s fancy when he has to deal with my doctrines 
of the value of heredity as a most important, if not the most 
important factor, in our own chief social problems. But the 
grand problem of the true relation between Heredity and 
Environment has yet to be solved. Mr Houghton’s case 
depends wholly on the assumption that Man is absolutely 
free from the natural laws which condition the osteology and 
pigmentation of other animals. This, he thinks, was settled 
once for all by Sir E. Ray Lankester. Thus he writes: “As 
Sir Ray Lankester demonstrated so brilliantly three years 
ago, man is an insurgent against Nature. Once proto-man 
utilised skins as a protection against the inclemency of the 
weather, once he kindled fire to serve as a shield against cold 
and wild beasts and fabricated for himself cunning weapons of 
offence, he withdrew himself definitely and for ever from the 
operation of the old zoological environment.” These are bold 
words, but they are certainly a not inaccurate statement of the 
view put forward by Sir E. Ray Lankester in his Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford in 1905, since republished in his book entitled 
The Kingdom of Man, 

In the latter work^ that eminent man writes: “The mental 

1 p. 25. 
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qualities which have developed in Man, though traceable in a 
vague and rudimentary condition in some of his animal associates, 
are of such an unprecedented power, and so far dominate every- 
thing else ill his activities as a living organism, that they have 
to a very large extent, if not entirely, cut him off from the 
genera] operation of that process of Natural Selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest which up to their appearance had been the 
law of the living world.... If we may for the purpose of analysis, 
as it were, extract man from the rest of Nature of which he 
is truly a product and part, then we may say that Man is 
Nature’s rebel. Where Nature says ‘Die T Man says ‘I will live.’ 
According to the law previously in universal operation, Man 
should have been limited in geographical area, killed by extremes 
of cold or of heat, subject to starvation if one kind of diet were 
unattainable, and should have been unable to inci'ease and 
multiply, just as are his animal relatives, without losing his 
specific structure and acquiring new physical characters according 
to the requirements of the new conditions into which he strayed 
—should have perished except on the condition of becoming 
a new morphological ‘ species.’ But man’s wits and his will 
have enabled him to cross rivers and oceans by rafts and boats, 
to clothe himself against cold, to shelter himself from heat and 
rain, to prepare an endless variety of food by fire, and to 
‘increase and multiply’ as no other animal without change of 
form, without submitting to the terrible axe of selection wielded 
by ruthless Nature over all other living things on this globe.” 
Again we readk “In spite of the frequent assertions to the 
contrary, it seems that neither the more ancient wars of mankind 
for conquest and migration nor the present and future wars 
for commercial privilege have any real equivalence to the 
simple removal by death of the unfit and the survival and 
reproduction of the fit, which we know as Natural Selection.” 
Yet after all these bold statements of the rebellion of Man 
and his freedom from the action of Natural Selection, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester says (in a footnote)^: “It would be an error to maintain 
that the process of Natural Selection is entirely in abeyance in 
regard to Man. In an interesting book, The Present Evolution 
' p. 27 ■ p. 28. 
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of Man, I)T Archdall Reid has shown that in regard to zymotic 
diseases, and also in regard to the use of dangerous drogs such 
as alcohol and opium, there is first of all the acquirement of 
immunity by powerful races of men, through the survival among 
them of those strains tolerant of the disease or of the drug, and 
secondly the introduction of those diseases and drugs by the 
powerful immune race, in its migrations, to races not previously 
exposed either to the diseases or the drug, and a consequent 
destruction of the invaded race. The survival of the fittest is, 
in these cases, a survival of the tolerant and eventually of the 
immune.” 

This is not the place to point out the series of assumptions 
made by Sir E. Ray Lankester in the brilliant description 
(chiefly imaginative) which he drew for his Oxford audience 
of the emergence of Man from the stage 'svhen, like all other 
animals, he was under the law of Natural Selection. His own 
admission contained in the footnote just cited, that Natural 
Selection is still at work, and that too in most potent forms, is 
sufficient to demonstrate the untenable nature of the position 
which he took up in his lecture, and which has been adopted 
by Mr Houghton as the basis of all his strictures on my 
doctrines. But it must not be supposed, as might appear from 
Sir E. Ray Lankester s footnote, that it is only among savage 
races, such as the North American Indians, the Polynesians or 
the Melanesians, that Nature still wields her ruthless selective 
axe in many a ghastly shape of measles, smallpox, syphilis and 
brandy. 

Thus in the latter part of the fifth century before Christ, 
when Athens had risen to the zenith of her political power and 
intellectual predominance under Pericles, she ’was ravaged by 
that famous plague of which Thucydides, himself one of the 
few tolerant” who had escaped from the grip of the fiend, 
has left us an unfading description. Hippocrates, the greatest 
physician of the ancient world and the true founder of thera- 
peutics, was summoned to Athens, and though his advice to 
light great fires to purify the atmosphere was probably the best 
then available, the plague held steadily on its course not only 
in Attica, but in other parts of Greece, until it had devoured all 
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those who were pathologically predestined to be its food. But 
who will assert that the Athenians of the age of Sophocles, 
Euripides, Pheidias, Ictinus, Aristophanes, and Socrates, were 
either savages or barbarians ? . 

In A.D. 527 Justinian became emperor of the East. His 
reign was marked not only by that great legal code which still 
bears his name and which has moulded the jurisprudence of 
the civilized nations of to-day, but by great works of art, such 
as the Church of St Sophia at Constantinople. Medical science 
had also in the hands of Celsus, Galen and others made no 
inconsiderable progress. It is even likely that the magnifying 
lens of crystal — that weapon by which the modern bacteri- 
ologists have won their great victories — was already known 
and used by ,the physicians of Byzantium, as it was most 
certainly employed by them at a date not long subsequent. 
Yet in the x^eign of the great emperor a fierce outbreak of 
bubonic plague in 543 not only desolated the capital of the 
East, but mai'ched uiihindei^ed across Europe, even reaching 
remote lerne by 548. Thus in The Annals of the Four Masters'^ 
under a.d. 543 occurs the statement that “thei'e was an extra- 
ordinaiy universal plague through the world, which swept away 
the noblest third part of the human race.’' Again under 
A.D. 548'^ we read, following a list of names, that ‘'of the mor- 
tality which was called the Cron-Chonaill {fiamt ictericia ) — and 
that was the first Buidhe Chonaill— these saints died.” Thus 
then in the greatest days of the Lower Empire, when Byzantium 
was at the height of her political, intellectual and artistic 
dominion, she was as powerless to deal with bubonic plague as 
the natives of some Pacific isle are to cope with smallpox or 
measles. 

It is no matter for surprise that in the barbaric regions of 
northern and north-western Europe that pestilence should have 
stalked unhindered whei-e it pleased. In A.D. 664, according to 
the ITour Master’s, there was another outbreak of " yellow fever.” 
This corresponds to that recorded by Bede^ from the descriptions 
pf eyewitnesses. It first ravaged the southern parts of Britain, 

1 Edited by John O’Donovan (1856), Yol. I. p. 183. 

- op. czt. p. 187. ^ Hist, EccL m, 27. 24:0, 
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then fell with special fury upon Northumbria, and crossed over 
into Ireland. The' East Saxons also suffered terribly, and to 
this cause Bede ascribes their lapse .into paganism. So deep 
was the impression made on the popular mind by this visitation 
that it was long known in story as the “plague of Cadwallader’s 
time.” 

It can hardly be urged that Britain and Ireland in the 
seventh century were little removed from savagery, since the 
remains of Celtic literature and art of that period are still the 
wonder and admiration of the scholar and the artist. In the 
seven centuries which followed there were various outbreaks of 
pestilence apparently chiefly due to famine, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Nature wdth this her great “two- 
handed engine” as a rale removed the weakling and spared only 
the fittest to continue the race. 

But when the next great visitation of bubonic plague befell 
England, she could not be described as in a low state of culture 
much less of barbarism. This onset, known in history as the 
Black Death, made its finst appearance in England in Dorsetshire, 
probably at Weymouth, in August 1348. It spread with in- 
credible swiftness over that county, Devon and Somerset, leaving 
them almost bare of inhabitants, and reached Bristol by the 
14th of the month. Gloucester in vain tried to keep the 
invader outside her walls by establishing a cordon ; from that 
city it passed to Oxford and reached London by Michaelmas or 
All Saints, and once established in the capital it held there its 
infernal revelry for some seven or eight months. It was not till 
March in the following spring that it reached Norwich and the 
east coast. There seems little doubt that half the population 
of East Anglia perished, amongst whom were no less than five 
hundred beneficed clergy in the diocese of Norwich alone, and 
amongst them Edmund Gonville, founder of Gonville and Cains 
College. All through that awful year William Bateman, Bishop 
of Norwich, Gonville's executor and himself founder of Trinity 
Hall, sat in his palace in plague-stricken Norwuch, day by day 
instituting fresh clergy to the vacant cures. This w^as an age 
of great magnificence and splendour, as grand cathedrals, stately 
castles and portals, sumptuous metalwork and the rich enamels 
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of Limoges, still witness. It was also a period of great mental 
and moral activity ; it saw the foundation of not a few colleges 
ill the English Universities. Geoffrey Chaucer was a little lad 
of some eight summers when this scourge fell upon Dorset, and 
John Wiclif was soon to sound the first trumpet-blast of liberty 
of thought and conscience. 

The Black Death passed into Ireland making its descents 
at Howth and Dalkey on the Bay of Dublin and at Drogheda, 
the port at the mouth of the Boyne. The date of its coming 
can be fixed with accuracy not only from an entry in The 
Annals of the Four Masters under 1849, which records the 
raging of a great plague, but also from a pathetic note written 
in the oldest manuscript^ of the great Irish law-book, the 
Senchus Mor: ''One thousand three hundred ten and forty years 
from the birth of Christ till this night ; and this is the second 
year since the coming of the plague into Ireland. I have 
written this in the twentieth year of my age. I am Hugh, 
son of Conor Mac Egan, and whoever reads it let him offer a 
prayer of mercy for my soul. This is Christmas night, and on 
this night I place myself under the protection of the King of 
Heaven and Earth, beseeching that he will bring me and my 
friends safe through this plague V’ 

The social revolution produced in England by the Black 
Death, and its influence in abolishing villenage, are familiar to 
all students of mediaeval history. But though the Black Death 
apparently passed away, this is not to be regarded as by any 
means a true view of the case. There were indeed ''few years 
between 1348 and 1666 in which the infection did not declare 
its presence in London®.’^ That it was endemic, as in Bagdad 
in our own times, and one of the most formidable of the 
emissaries of Death with which the physician had to battle, 
is demonstrated by the fact that the first regular monograph 

1 This is MS. H. 2. 15. in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

- The note adds that Hugh wrote this note “ in his own father’s book in the 
year of the great plague.” This clever youth, though spared by the plague, 
died at the age of 29, since in the Annals is recorded in 1359 the death of Hugh, 
son of Conor MacEgan, who is described as the choicest of the Brehons of 
Ireland. The MacEgans were a family of Brehons. 

^ C. Creighton, Hist, of Eridemics^ voL i. p. 652. 
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on any disease was' the famous treatise of Dr John. Cains on 
The Sweatyng Sichiesse (lo52). There were, great seasons of 
plague in 1603 and 1625, and one of less severity in 1636, 
and seasons of moderate plague in 16,06-10 and, 1640-7, 
whilst Oxford in 1643 had a . visitation of fever which in some 
cases was biibonich The malady which prevailed ,,in that city, 
and -at Wallingford in 1645 was undoubtedly the true bubonic 
form. 

The conditions which led to the great outbreak of that 
disease in 1665, commonly known as the Plague of London, 
were of various kinds. In the first place, since 1625 there had 
been no severe onset of that malady to sweep away all those 
who were not tolerant or immune, and it was even a generation 
since the milder outburst of 1636. The court of the Restoration 
and its concomitant luxury and consequent large employment 
of labour had drawn great numbers of the working-classes to 
the city from their homes in the country, and these people may 
have been less immune than the town-born citizens; the 
relaxation of morals may have predisposed ma!\y constitiitioiis 
to admit the bacillus, while according to contemporary writers 
another important factor was the weather. It is noteworthy 
that the pest broke out not in the low-lying and unhealthy parts 
of the city but on the highest ground and in what should have 
been the* healthiest suburbs. 

According to Boghurst, a physician who practised in 
St Giles'-in-the-Fields, it was only after a considerable time 
that it made its way into Holborn and the Strand, and then 
into the city, and at last to the east end of the suburbs, 
so that it was half a year at the west end of the city before 
the east end and Stepney was infected, which was about the 
middle of July.’^ With the Fire of London the bubonic plague 
took its departure not only from that city but practically from 
the whole kingdom, the last place to suffer from it being 
Nottingham, where it was still at work in 16671 The curious 
feature of this visitation was that just as in London it ^‘made a 
cruel desolation in the higher part of Nottingham, for very few 
died in the lower ; especially in a street called Narrow Marsh 
^ Ojp. cit. 7ol. I. pp. 549 sqq, op, cit. vol. i. p. 691. 
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it was observed that the infection had no power, and that 
during the whole time the plague raged, not one who lived in 
that street died of it, which induced many of the richer sort of 
people to crowd thither and hire lodgings at any price; the 
preservation of the people was attributed to the effluvia of the 
tanners' oiize (for there were then 47 tanners’ yards in that 
place), besides which they caused a smoak to be made by 
burning moist tanners’ knobs.” 

What has been said above respecting the high civilization 
of England in 1348~9 applies miutatis mutandis to the England 
of 1665-6. The Restoration had given an impetus to the arts 
and it was a period of great activity in many forms of literature, 
ranging from Paradise Lost to witty and immoral comedies. 
The court indeed was licentious and corrupt, but it was 
also the age of some of the best and purest of our great divines, 
such as Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet. Science 
too had cast off her swaddling clothes and had begun to walk 
freely. In 1628 William Harvey, of Gonville and Gains College, 
by the discovery of the circulation of the blood and by his great 
principle ex ovo omne vivum, had laid broad and deep the 
foundation of all modern physiology and of scientific medicine ; 
twenty-two years later Francis Glisson, of the same college, had 
written a famous treatise Pe Rachitide (1650), still reckoned a 
classic; whilst in 1660 was founded the Royal Society, of which 
Glisson was one of the first fellows. Thus the Englishmen of 
that period, though impotent to stay the progress of pestilence, 
cannot be regarded as either savages or barbarians. 

Bubonic plague disappeared completely of its own accord 
from English soil, yet fevers, such as spotted typhus, wrought 
havoc from time to time in the subsequent centuries. It has 
only been with the improvement of sanitation in the last half 
of the nineteenth century that physicians have been able to 
grapple successfully with either indigenous fevers or epidemics 
from abroad, A brief survey of the invasions of Asiatic cholera 
in the forepart of that century will show how helpless in the 
face of that scourge were the contemporaries of Watt, Stephenson, 
Arkwright, Nasmyth, and the other master inventors who 
brought about the material revolution of Great Britain and 
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the world. The first death, in England from Asiatic, cholera 
took place on October 26th, 1831, and in the following year 
the ' epidemic spread to many parts of , England, Scotland and 
Ireland^ Its movements were, eccentric, for the destroyer 
spared not .only some counties with the exception of a few 
towns and villages, but some larger townis such as Birmingham, 
Cheltenham, Hertford and Cambridge, the last of . which, as 
,D.r Creighton points out, (unlike .Oxford) has been, generally 
' fortunate dn escaping the assaults of epidemics. The cholera 
went where it listed, and after riiBiiiiig its course, died out. 
The second attack of Asiatic cholera befell England, . Scot- 
land and Ireland in 1848 — 9; a third followed .in 1853—4, 
whilst the fourth and last came in 1866, and hardly affected 
Scotland and did not make its way into Ireland. Since that 
date improved methods of sanitation ha%m been able to deal 
promptly and eflFectually with the sporadic cases which from 
time to time occur in London and other great ports. 

But although our own islands are at last tliiis able to keep 
out these deadly visitants, it is far otherwise with wide regions 
of our Empire. At this moment amongst comparatively civilized 
people who enjoy what are termed ail the blessings of British 
government hundreds of thousands are slowly fading to death 
from sleeping sickness in the region of the Great Lakes of Equa- 
torial Africa. Science indeed amidst a chorus of plaudits has 
discovered the deadly creature which w^orks this havoc, but 
nevertheless the trypanosoma stalks onw^ard in his career of de- 
struction contemptuous of Man and his boast that where Nature 
says die, Man says he will live. And though it might be urged 
that the Baganda of East Africa are mere barbarians, this cannot 
be alleged of the great races of Hindustan. Many are the arts 
that Europe has learned from them. The very numerals wdiich we 
daily and hourly use under the name of Arabic w^ere the inven- 
tion of the ancient Indian mathematicians. Yet within the 
limits of the great Asiatic peninsula no less than tw^elve millions 
of human beings have within little more than a decade fallen a 
prey to that same bubonic plague which desolated Byzantium 
and the empires of the east and west in the reign of the 

^ op, cit vol. II. pp. 793 sqq. 
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imperial jurist. All the resources' of the latest discoveries ; of 
bacteriology have been at the command of those who have 
bravely and unceasingiy striven to stay the path of the 
destroyer, but all in vain. The , plague fiend moves,, where 
he listeth, mocking at the puny efforts of rebellious man, 
and bowing to no law save that of Nature he marks for 
destruction those Avhom she has declared to be neither tolerant 
nor immune. 

From this brief summary of some of the chief visitations 
of pestilence in ancient, mediaeval and modern times, it is 
clear that no line can be drawn between outbreaks of smallpox 
and measles amongst savages and those forms of pestilence 
'which at the present hour are working havoc not only amongst 
the more advanced tribes of East Africa, but amongst the 
highly civilized nations of Hindustan, and which, as far back 
as history and legend go, have been from time to time the 
scourges of the most cultured races of antiquity, of the middle 
ages and of modern times. Great Britain indeed by improved 
sanitation, as we have seen, since 1866 has been able to keep 
cholera from her soil. But can we he sure that Nature, 
though temporarily baffled, may not be silently forging some 
more subtle deadly \veapons whereby she will in her own time 
exact terrible retribution from the race which in one or two 
respects has checked the progress of her selective axe ? From 
the standpoint of what is best for the race it may be that 
Plato ^ was not far wrong in holding that physicians keep alive 
people who would be better dead. 

Science can do something to control tuberculosis, but against 
cancer she is still as impotent as an Indian medicine-man or a 
Sinhalese devil-dancer. When Nature says ‘'Die,” it is just 
as futile for man to cry “I will live,” as was the fiery outburst 
of Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy, when told by Corporal 
Trim that Le Fevre's condition was hopeless: “A well-a-day! — 
do wfflat we can for him, said Trim, maintaining his point, — 
the poor soul will die. He shall not die, by G — , cried my 
Uncle Toby. The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the 

1 Eep, 405 a— 407. 
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recording angel, as he wrote it clown, dropped a tear upon the 
'. word, and blotted it out for ever Meet is such mercy for the 
rebellious outbursts of a warm heart, but not for the cold- 
blooded man of science who deliberately asserts that Man has. 
freed himself from Nature's laws. The assumption that any 
race of men or of the lower animals can immigrate to a climate 
very different from that in which it has dwmlt for long ages, 
and there survive permanently without undergoing any morpho- 
logical change, is contrary to well established facts. 

As already pointed- out (p. 260), the American of. New 
England differs essentially in his type from his English 
ancestors, and the Boer of South Africa shows no less departure 
from the type of his Dutch progenitors, whilst good observers 
in Australia are already calling attention to indications that 
the descendants of the British immigrants in the older 
colonies of that continent are settling down to a uniform 
type differing from any known in the mother country. The 
instance just cited of the influence of Antarctic environment 
on the colour of the eyes is itself .sufficient to demonstrate 
tlie falseness of the assumptions of Sir E. Ray Lankester and 
Mr Houghton. 

Still more striking is an example for which I am indebted 
to Mr E. Torday and Mr T. A. Joyces In the forests of tlie Congo 
region live certain pigmies known as the Batwa. The Bu- 
shongo, who when they entered the country found the Batwa 
in possession, hold them in superstitious awe, regarding them 
as spirits born from trees. In some cases bands of these pigmies 
have been induced to leave the forest, settle in villages, and 
practise agriculture. In such cases they are regarded by the 
Bushongo as becoming more human ; but no intei^mamage 
ever seems to take place between Bushongo and Batwa. Mr 
Torday visited two of these villages of settled Batwa. The 
Bushongo told him that it is only three generations since 
these Batwa left the forest. He noted that the stature of the 
inhabitants of these communities was considerably above that 
of the nomad Batwa, though it did not equal that of their 
Bushongo ueighhours. “As the possibility of intermarriage 
^ Les Bushongo (Bruxelles, 1910), p. 50. 
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seems quite out of the question, it seems necessary to conclude 
that the short stature of the pigmies is to some extent due to 
the depressing effect of forest life or to Natural Selection 
influenced . by environment/' 

Mr Claude White in a recent work on Sikhim and Bhutan^ 
writes: ‘‘The people of the West (of Bhutan) are for the most 
part of Tibetan origin who came into the country centuries 
ago. They are of the same original stock as the Bhuteas in 
Sikhim, but have developed in Bhutan into a magnificent race 
of men physically. Why there should be this marked contrast, 
I cannot say, it may be due to the difference in the climate, 
but there is no comparison between the two, although the 
Sikhim Bhutea is a strong, sturdy fellow in his own way.” My 
friend Mr J. D. Anderson, LC.S., Reader in Bengali in the 
University of Cambridge, has pointed out to me that the 
greater stature of the Khasias of Assam, who dwell in the 
midst of Tibeto-Burman tribes, compared with that of their 
Burmese cousins the Monds, is to be attributed to their environ- 
ment in Assam, where they continue to speak their own 
language, though assimilated in physical type to the Assamese 
tribes around. 

In view of the facts here set forth we need not be astonished 
at the remarkable statements contained in the recent report of 
the Immigration Commission of the United States on Changes 
in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants^, In the introduc- 
tion to this report presented by Mr Dillingham to Congress we 
are told: “The question of the assimilation of immigrants under 
American conditions has long been looked upon as vital, and it 
has been much discussed, but heretofore with little accurate 
information. Speaking from general personal observation, 
people have thought that under the influence of the existing 
educational, social, a*nd political conditions, the immigrants 

p.9. , 

2 6lsi Congress, 2nd Session, Senate, Document No. 208. The Immigration 
Commission. Changes in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants presented by 
Mr Dillingham, December 16, 1909— Deferred to the Committee on Immigration 
and ordered to he printed with illustrations. {Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1910.) 
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gradually change their habits of life and their ways of thinking, 
and thus become- Americans. Little or no, thought has been 
given, to the possible effect of these conditions on the physical 
type of descendants of immigrants. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Immigration Commissioif s 
wnrk, the possibility of getting a more accurate and more, 
scientific test of the influence of the American eiiviro'nment 
upon our immigrants and their descendants was considered It. 
was ' thought that if measurements of the. bodies of European 
immigrants and of their descendants at different ages and under 
differing circumstances could be made in the careful way followed 
by scientific anthropometrists, valuable results might be reached. 
One of the best experts on this question, Prof Franz Boas, of 
Columbia University, was invited to direct the investigation, 
and was put in general charge. A small appropriation was 
made to test the question, and see if the promise of results was 
sufficient to warrant the continuance of the investigation. 
Almost immediately it became evident that there might be 
much value in such a study, and the work has therefore been 
continued, although as yet only on a small scale. The investi- 
gation has been carried on only in New York City, and its 
immediate vicinity, much of the material being ^ furnished by 
the public schools. The results so far are based entirely upon 
the measurements of Sicilians and east European Hebrews. 
There is much material in hand, but not yet wmrked out, 
regarding the Bohemians, Hungarians, and Scotch. 

The results, in the opinion of Professor Boas, are much more 
far-reaching than was anticipated. It is probably not too 
much to say that they indicate a discovery in anthropological 
science that is fundamental in importance. The report seems 
to indicate that the descendant of the European immigrant 
‘changes his type even in the first generation almost entirely. 
Children born not more than a few years after the arrival of 
the immigrant parents in America develop in such a way that 
they differ in type essentially from their foreign-born parents. 
These differences seem to develop during the earliest childhood 
and persist throughout life. It seems that every part of the 
body is influenced in this way, and even the form of the head, 
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whicli has always been coBsidered as one of the most permanent 
hereditary features, undergoes considerable changes. 

The importance of this entirely unexpected result lies in 
the fact that e¥en those characteristics which modern science 
has led us to consider as most stable are subject to thorough 
changes under the new environment.' This would indicate the 
conclusion ‘that racial physical characteristics do not survive 
under the new social and climatic environment of America/ 
The adaptability of the various races coming together on our 
shores seems, if these indications shall be fully borne out in 
later study, to be much greater than had been anticipated. If 
the American environment can bring about a modification of 
the head forms in the first generation, may it not be that 
other characteristics may be as easily modified, and that there 
may be a rapid assimilation of widely varying nationalities 
and races to something that may well be called an American 
type? 

The commission feels that it is too early to pronounce 
absolutely upon this cpiestion. The investigation is by no 
means complete, and moreover, considering the importance of 
the subject, it should clearly be carried on on a larger scale and 
in different surroundings in various parts of the country, and 
perhaps also be checked up by certain investigations made upon 
the same races elsewhere. Without venturing, therefore, to 
pronounce as yet a definite judgment, the commission expresses 
its confidence in the training and ability of Professor Boas, in 
charge of the work, and urges strongly the desirability of 
continuing this most important investigation on an extended 
scale.” 

Then follows the statement of Dr Franz Boas^ himself : 

‘ “The anthropological investigation had for its object an 
enquiry into the assimilation of the immigrants by the American 
people, so far as the form of the body is concerned. 

On account of the short time available for the investigation 
and the limited means at our disposal, it seemed necessary to 
select a very few among the important pi’oblems with a view to 
clearing up a few fundamental points rather than to attack the 
■1" op. cit, p. 7. 
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whole problem with the prospect of not being able to give a 
definite answer to any of the questions involved, 

■ ■ An attempt was made to solve the following questions : 

■ ' L- Is there a change in the type of development of the 
immigrant and his descendants, due to his transfer from his 
home surroundings to the congested parts of New York ? 

2, Is there a change in the type of the adult descendant of 
the immigrant born in this country as compared to the adult 
immigrant arriving on the shores of our continent ? 

The investigation has shown much more than was antici- 
pated; and the results, so far as worked out, maybe summarized 
as follows : 

1. The head form, which has always been considered as 
one of the most stable and permanent characteristics of human 
races, undergoes far-reaching changes due to the transfer of the 
races of Europe to American soil. The east European Hebrew, 
who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed ; the 
south Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, 
becomes more short-headed ; so that both approach a uniform 
type in this country, so far as the roundness of the head is 
concerned. 

The head form may conveniently be expressed by a number 
indicating the transversal diameter (or width of the head) in 
per cents of the diameter measured from forehead to the back 
of the head (or the length of the head). When the head is 
elongated (that is, narrow when seen from the front, and long 
when seen in profile), this number will be low; when it is 
rounded (that is, wide when seen from the front, and short 
when seen in profile), this number will be high. The width of 
head expressed in per cents of the length of the head is about 
78 per cent among Sicilians born in Sicily ; it is about 84 per 
cent among Hebrews born in eastern Europe; among Sicilians 
born in America this number rises to more than 80 per cent, 
while among east European Hebrews born in America it sinks 
to 81 per cent. 

This fact is one of the most suggestive ones discovered in 
our investigation, because it shows that not even those charac- 
teristics of race which have proved to be most permanent in 
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tlieir old home remain the same under our new surroundings ; 
and we are compelled to conclude that when these features of 
the body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the 
immigrants may change/' 

Then follows his table and diagram showing the changes 
that take place in the head-form of American-born Sicilians and 
east European Hebrews in comparison to that of European-born 
Sicilians and east European Hebrews. 

Dr Boas continues^: ''The diagram shows very clearly that 
the two races in Europe are quite distinct, but that their 
descendants born in America are very much alike. 

2, The influence of American environment upon the des- 
cendants of immigrants increases with the time that the 
immigrants have lived in this country before the birth of their 
children. 

We have proved this statement by comparing the features 
of individuals of a certain race born abroad, born in America 
within ten years after the arrival of the mother, and born ten 
years or more after the arrival of the mother. At present this 
investigation has been carried through only for east European 
Hebrews. It appears that the longer the parents have been 
here, the greater is the divergence of the descendants from the 
European type. The approach of the Hebrew and Sicilian 
types becomes very clear when we divide the American-born 
descendants into those born less than ten years after the 
arrival of the mothers and those born ten years and more after 
the arrival of the mothers. Since adult American-born Italians 
are few in number, it seems best to compare individuals of an 
average age of about nine years. Table II and figure 2 show 
the results of this comparison." 

He then gives figures showing head forms, etc., but they do 
not pretend to give accurate representations of the real shape 
of heads. 

He next points out^ : 

3. ‘'The changes in head form which the European races 
undergo here consist in the increase of some measurements, in 
the decrease of others. The length of the head of the Hebrews 
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is iacreased ; the width of the head and the width of the face 
measiired in front of the ears (on the' zygomatic arches) are 
decreased. 

Among the Sicilians the changes are, on the whole^ of an 
inverse order. The length of the head is decreased, the width 
of the head is increased, while the width of the face among the 
American-born . is decreased as compared to the. foreign-born. 
These changes are shown in Table .III, and figures 4 — -11.” 

He continues^ : 

4. “The differences in type between the American-born 
descendant of the immigrant and the Eiiropean-born immigrant 
develop in early childhood and persist throughout life. This 
is indicated by the constant occurrence of the typical differences 
in the measurements of children of all ages (see Table III).’' 

He further states^: 

5. “Among the east European Hebrews the American 

environment, even in the congested parts of the city, has 
brought about a general more favorable development of the 
race, which is expressed in the increased height of body (stature) 
and w^eight of the children. The Italian children, on tlie other 
hand, show no such favorable influence of American environ- 
ment, but rather a small loss in vigor as compared to the 
average condition of the immigrant children ; so that it appears 
chat the south Italian race suffers under the influence of 
American city life, while the east European Hebrew develops 
under these conditions better than he does in bis native country. 
These facts are shown in Tables V and VI and figures 13 15.” 

He adds^ : 

“It has been observed that, while immigrants have large 
families, the size of the family is very materially reduced in the 
second generation. An inquiry into our material has shown 
that the reduction of the size of the family goes haod in hand 
with the improvement of the physical development of the 
individual. This is demonstrated by the fact that children 
belonging to small families are considerably taller than children 
belonging to large families. This is shown by Table IX and 
figure 18.” 

^ P* 17. 2 22. 3 p. 28. 
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He thus concludes the first section of his report^ : 

'‘The material collected in the present investigation includes 
east European Hebrews, Italians of Sicily and Calabria, Italians 
of southern Italy north of Calabria, Bohemians, and Scotch. 
The present report is based only on a partial discussion of the 
Hebrew material and the generalised averages of the Sicilians 
and Calabrians. The present investigation has been confined 
strictly to an inquiry into the physical development of members 
of the races mentioned in the congested districts of New York 
City, only immigrants and their direct descendants being 
included in our study. The important problem of the selection 
which takes place during the period of immigration, and which 
is indicated by the change of type of immigrants after the panics 
of 1893 and 1907 ; the effect of rural environment and that of 
the climatic conditions of different parts of our country ; the 
questions relating to the mixture of European races and of the 
mixture of immigrants wuth Americans of various types, — these 
have not been studied.” 

Startling as the statements contained in this report must 
be for the orthodox biologist, yet the generally admitted fact 
that the American of New England with his hatchet face and 
thin scraggy beard has diverged considerably from the type of 
his English ancestors and approximated to that of the Red 
Indian who was his forerunner in the same land, should of 
itself have prepared him for some such results as those obtained 
by Professor Boas in his preliminary researches. But when we 
recall all the instances cited above (p. 266) of the rapid changes 
in the morphology of the lower animals when removed from 
their primaeval environment to one which differs distinctly from 
it, we have no alternative save to admit the inevitable con- 
clusion that whilst Heredity is a mighty factor, Environment 
must be regarded as hardly less potent. 

As Mr Houghton’s strictures on my principles are based 
entirely on the dogmatic assertion of Sir E. Ray Lankester that 
Man had once for all cut himself free from the action of natural 
laws, it is a pity that he did not make himself acquainted even 
with the footnote which I have cited (p. 279) in which his 

1 p. 30. 
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master admits the activity of Natural Selection at the present 
moment in the human family. But Mr Hough ton. himself makes 
admissions which cut away the ground from under. Ms feet: 

When the latter (Ridgeway) goes on to say that the. skins of 
mankind tend to get lighter in gradations from the. equator to. 
the poles, he stands on firmer ground. Undoubtedly the skin 
of races long inhabiting the tropics evinces a deeper pigmenta- 
tion than in those residing in more temperate regions. The 
reason for this is obvious. Although histologists are not agreed 
as to the cytological facts of pigmentation, it undoubtedly tends, 
just as do freckles, to protect the outer layers from the actinic 
rays of the sun.” Yet when he comes to deal with my theory 
that the white skin of the blond race of northern Europe is 
due also to climatic causes, analogous to those which have 
produced the white hares and the white bears, and make the 
ptarmigan turn white in winter, he declares that such a view 
'' implies a singular inability to grasp the relevant facts of the 
case or to frame inductions upon them. The whiteness of 
animals inhabiting the northern regions, whether perennial or 
seasonal, is a very simple case of adaptive colouring, first 
demonstrated by Dr A. Russell Wallace, and now obvious to 
the merest tyro in biology. Who will assert that blondness of 
hair in any way favours a race in a northern habitat? Does 
Prof. Ridgeway mean to assert that in winter our ancestors 
pursued game or eluded their foes in a state of nudity ? ” 

‘‘Words,” says Hobbes, “are the counters of wise men, but 
the money of fools,” Mr Houghton like many others catches 
up terms, such as Protective Colouring, Mimicry, or Mutation, 
and believes that by merely repeating them he is enunciating 
unshakable scientific truths. 

What is “ adaptive colouring ” ? Adaptive is a relative term. 
To what is the colour adapted ? To the environment in 
which the animal lives. But it by no means follows that white 
is only to protect the animal from its animal foes or to render 
it easier for it to stalk its px‘ey. I have made no such assump- 
tion regarding the blondness of the northern race. I only 
argue from the analogy of the dark colour of the Negro in the 
tropics, which Mr Houghton himself admits to be protective 
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''against the actinic rays of the sun”; in other words, it is' a 
case of ‘^adaptive colouring,” as he might have ' seen, had lie 
understood the use of that term. But there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamed of in Mr Houghton’s 
philosophy. He is evidently not aware that the leading biolo- 
gists now explain the white colour of Arctic animals, not as a 
protection against living foes, but against the cold, white being 
the best colour for keeping in the heat of the body. The 
blondeness of the Northern race may have therefore a real 
protective value, as has the blackness of the Negro, by Mr 
Houghton’s OWE admission. 


But this is not mere theory. When the Nares and Markham 
Arctic Expedition was being organized, it was stated in the 
Press that in selecting men for the crews, preference was given 
to blonds, because the experience of whalers had shown that 
fair-complexioned men stood the rigours of the Arctic winter 
better than those of melanochrous hue. Conversely there is a 
large body of evidence to show that in West Africa and other 
tropical regions men of blond complexion suffer far more from 
the climate than those of a dark hue. 

The change in the colour of the eyes under Antarctic 
conditions, as already cited (p. 277), seems to point to a connec- 
tion between blue pigmentation in the eye and Antarctic 
conditions which is not for the purpose of protection against 
living foes, but against some more subtle powers. Even Mr 
Houghton would hardly assert that this " adaptive colouring ” 
is to protect men from the penguins and seals, or yet to enable 
the human hunter to capture these creatures more easily. As 
already stated, the writer has had recently an opportunity of 
observing the Lapps at the Glasgow exhibition (1911), and the 
blue tinge of the white of the eye in all cases seems to indicate 
that in the Arctic region as well as in the Antarctic blueness 
may have a definite protective value for the eyes. 

Now, as Mr Houghton admits that the action of environment 
affects the pigmentation of the skin in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, but on the other hand denies it for northern regions, 
he is bound to show at what point, let us say, between the 
Sudan and northern Europe this natural law ceases to be 
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operative. Does it suddenly fail to act amongst the Nilotic 
tribes, or is it in Igjpt that he draws his Hoe, or is it the 
Mediterranean which says, So iar and no farther shall environ- 
ment act upon the human skin ? Xu scientific inaii who 
admits that the skin of certain races is affected by their 
enviroiiment would' dream of excluding the rest of mankind 
from similar action; even tlioiigh Sir E. liny Lankester may 
state dogmatically that man can advance fruia the equator 
■ to the Arctic circle without undergoing any morphological 
change, no man of science when once the facts are presented 
would believe this for a momenn 
. It is -admitted by Mr Houghton, as well as by everyone else, 
-that the pigmentation of the Xegro acts as a protection against 
tropical light. At what point on the globe do the itiventions of 
Man, by which, according to Sir E. Ray Laiikester, he has freed 
himself from the laws which condition the rest uf nature, cease 
to act ? At what point as we go nortli will Sir E. Ray Lankester 
assert, Here Man s clotlies and houses anil fii*e emancipated 
him from nature’s . laws ? So too when we come to Europe. 
Even in tliese climates where we non hifrners dwell, arrayed in 
warm vesture against tlie assaults of Boreas, our faces and 
hands are exposed to the rlirect action of the atmosphere, and 
the air must circulate round us, unless we he clad in plaster. 
Yet our remote ancestors in their slow struggle against nature 
had but scanty raiment. The action of the atmosphere suffered ' 
but little check from a skin thrown over the shoulders to keep ' 
off the pelting rain. 

But even granting for the sake of argument that clothes 
could check climatic action on the skin, there are other and 
more subtle' ways in which environment is constantly acting on , 
Man as it does on the rest -of the mammals. Man has to 
breathe, and therefore, unless he were able to rid Iiiniseif of his 
respiratory organs as he advanced northwards, the' eheinical and 
physical processes of his body must have been iuHiienced by 
the nature of the air inhaled by his lungs. Xo sane person 
will doubt that the atmosphere of one reglun differs from that 
of another. If it does not, why' do we send those who are 
suffering from pulmonary phthisis to high altitudes, or to dry 
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climates, sucli as Australia or the Cape of Good Hope ? Again, 
Man, especially' primitive Man, depends for subsistence on the 
food produced by the locality in which he lives, or in that from 
which he draws his supplies. But foods differ according to the 
nature of the soil and climate. Accordingly the men in each 
locality must be modified by the character of the food produced 
in that area w^hen it is assimilated by the chemical processes of 
the body, unless they are provided with tin or copper linings 
along the whole length of the alimentary canal. 

I have pointed out in the present work (vol. i. p. 400) that 
altitude operates like latitude. This Mr Houghton disputes on 
the ground that the Pigmentation Survey of Scotland shows 
blondness to be predominant in the valleys and dark hair 
in the mountains, and because in the Himalaya and elsewhere 
melanochrous peoples are to be found at the present time. But 
the Scottish example is at once explained by the settlement of 
fair-haired folk from northern Europe well within historical 
times, who drove into the hills the weaker aboriginal dark race. 
Moreover, Mr Houghton is careful not to deny that the dark- 
skinned tribes found occasionally in mountain areas in India 
and South America have only taken refuge there at a recent 
period. 

The arguments which I have here and elsewhere set forth 
are based upon recognized facts in the whole realm of nature 
and no criticisms unless they be based upon the same foundations 
can upset them, for all a priori reasonings in such cases are 
mere futilities and can avail nothing against the inductive 
method. 

G-auL 

Let us now return to Gaul. As the Iberians in Roman 
times occupied all south-western France as far as the 
Garumna {Qaronne) even after the great invasion of Celts 
before the seventh century B.C., when the Bituriges became 
the dominant power, there seems no doubt that they formed 
the entire population of the region known to Caesar as Aquitania 
with the exception of the one district held by the Celtic 
Bituriges 

Aquitania was bounded on the south by the Pyrenees, on 
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the west by the Ocean, on the north by , the Garonne, whilst on 
the . east it ' was divided from Gallia Celtica by the Oevennea 
It ...contained more than twenty tribes, all of whom with the 
exception of the Bituriges were probably Iberian. 

Now the spelling AqtdiBmd, is no mere Romanized, form of 
a native name, such as Qiiiriniis (p. 237), for Strabo and other 
Greek writers give KKovvravoi and ^Afcvtravoi which show that 
the name had a q sound when met by Greek travellers such as 
Posidonius {circa 90 B.C.), from whom Strabo and others drew 
much of their information about Britain, Gaul and central 
Europe. And, as the Celts, such as the Bituriges, were not 
a Q folk, the name Agmtani must be that of the Iberians 
themselves. Thus the Iberians of this region at least are shown 
to be a Q people, like the Sequani of central France and 
probably the Ligurians of northern Italy. 

It may then be said, Who were the Basques if not Iberians? 
The present writer has argued that the Basques are a remnant 
of an invasion from north Africa, the relics of which were able 
to maintain themselves in the fastnesses of the western 
Pyrenees. Nor is this without close historical parallel In 
A.D. 710 a Saracen host consisting largely of north Africans 
invaded Spain and occupied for full seven centuries a large 
portion of that country. Though finally expelled after many 
fierce struggles by Gothic chivalry, they have left behind 
indelible traces of their Semitic tongue in many place-names 
and other Spanish words. There is therefore not the slightest 
reason why there should not have been a far older invasion 
and settlement by a non- Aryan people from north Africa. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in Galatia in Asia Minor, 
where Tectosages, Tolistobogii and Trocmi had settled in the 
third century before our era, St Jerome seven centuries later 
heard spoken almost the same tongue that he knew amongst 
the Treviri (Treves) far away in Gaul in the West I It would 

1 EpisL ad Gal. lib. ii. praef. [Migne xxvi, p. 857]: “Galatas, excepto 
sermone Graeco quo omnis Oriens loquitur, propriam liuguam eamdem pene 
habere quam Treuiros, nec referre si aliqua exinde corruperint, cum et Afri 
Phoenioum linguam nonnulla ex parte mutauerint, et ipsa Latiuitas et regionibus 
quotidie mutetur et tempore.’’ 
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be just as absurd to argue that the Gauls once formed the 
aboriginal population of Asia Minor as it is- to maintain that 
because a small mountainous area in the north-west of Spain is 
still peopled by Basques, all the aborigines of the peninsula 
had once been of that race. Moreover, it is just as absurd 
to argue that because in the western Pyrenees a non-Aryan 
language is still spoken, the people who speak that language 
must have been the aborigines of all Spain, as it would be 
to assert that because there are very many such forms in 
Spanish as Guadalquivir, Guadiana, alcalde, albarcoquero, which 
show Arabic forms, such as ivadi (river) and aZ, there had 
once been an aboriginal Semitic population throughout all 
Spain. ■ 

Tlie Aborig-ines of the British Isles. 

It is commonly held, as we saw above (pp. 21Q sqq,), that the 
dark-complexioned people who are chiefly found in the western 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and who in Scotland and 
Ireland still speak Gaelic, are of the same stock as the Iberians 
of Spain. But as the latter have been universally assumed to 
have been non-Aryan, and as it has also been assumed that all 
Aryans were light-complexioned, there is a consensus of opinion 
that the indigenous melanochrous Gaelic-speaking people of 
these islands are non- Aryan and have learned Gaelic from some 
conquering Aryan race. 

It has been shown (vol. I. pp. 647 sqq,) by numerous 
historical examples how difficult it is for a conquering race 
to impress its language on the conquered, unless it comes 
in large numbers and above all brings women of its own. 
Otherwise, the invaders marry the daughters of the land and 
their children speak their mothers’ tongue. F amiliar illustrations 
of this principle were afforded on the one hand by the story of 
the Franks not only in southern Europe, but in France itself, to 
which they gave their name, though making but scant additions 
to its language, and by the Normans in France, southern Europe, 
England and Ireland, and on the other hand by the Angles and 
the Saxons in Britain. But though these tribes came in great 
numbers and brought their own women, the persistence of Welsh 
in southern Britain and of Gaelic in Scotland and in the west 
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of ' Ireland shows how slow is the, conquest of the, invading 
language even under the most favourable conditions. , 

In , addition to the instances there giveri^ drawn both from 
ancient and modern history, a remarkable example may be here 
added from the Old Testament. Nehemiah, the rebiiilder of, 
the wall of Jerusalem,, thus wrote in the latter half of the fifth 
century B.C.: ‘‘In those days saw I the Jews that had married 
. women of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab; and their children 
spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in the 
Jews' language, but according to the language of each peopled” 
In other words the offspring of these mixed marriages spoke 
a mixed tongue, Philistian, Ammonite or Moabite according as 
their mothers belonged to these races respectively. This is 
exactly what was shown to have been the case with the 
descendants of the Ionic settlers in Asia Minor who married 
Carians and other native women, the four main dialects of Ionic 
corresponding to the different nationalities amongst which the 
Greek colonists founded their new homes (vol. I. pp. 649 — 50). 

As has already been stated (ih. pp. 678 sqq.) the writer holds 
that the aboriginal dark populations of Greece, Italy and Spain 
(the Basques excepted, supposing tliat they were originally all 
dark, though this is by no means certain) are Aryans, that they 
spoke always Aryan languages and that accordingly Greek and 
Latin are the languages of the dark aboriginal Aryan races, 
and not tongues taken over from small bodies of blond 
northern Aryan invaders. These view^s find support in the 
facts that such northern invaders of the three southern 
peninsulas within the historical period — Goths, Visigoths, 
Vandals, Franks and Normans— have passed away without 
leaving any substantial mark on the languages of the countries 
of which they made themselves masters. 

I had pointed out that in Egypt there is an apparent 
exception to the general law, since the Egyptians took over 
Arabic after the Muhammadan conquest, I explained this 
peculiarity by the fact that Arabic was and is the religious 
language of Islam ; for whilst the Egyptians who embraced the 
Faith of the Prophet learned Arabic, those who remained 

^ Nekein. xiii, 23, 24. 
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Christians retained: Coptic, the ancient language of their race. 
On.the other hand the Berbers of Rif who insisted on having 
a version of the Koran in their own language have retained the 
Berber tongue, though they have adopted Islam. It is significant 
that under both Greeks and Romans the Egyptians continued 
to use their own tongue, though Greek was chiefly used for 
literary and official purposes. This doubtless was due to the 
fact that neither of these races were proselytizers, but always 
tolerated and frequently adopted the gods of their subjects. 
But let not the reader imagine that when the Egyptians took 
over Arabic they discarded completely their own speech and 
adopted the pure tongue of the Arabian Peninsula as their own. 
Egyptian Arabic, as is familiar to many, has retained a vast 
number of old Egyptian words and idioms, so much so that 
a grammar of Classical Arabic is useless for those who wish to 
study Arabic as spoken by the Fellahin. Moreover, it has to be 
remembered that the Egyptians, who spoke a tongue not at all 
remote from Semitic, naturally found it easier to adopt Arabic 
than an Aryan tongue such as Greek or Latin. 

But the latter process — the wholesale adoption of an Aryan 
tongue by non-Aryans — is that assumed for Greece and Italy 
by those who, like Mr Houghton, cling to the old theory that 
the non- Aryan aborigines of Greece and Italy took over in its 
entirety an Aryan tongue from a handful of blond Aryan 
invaders. Mr Houghton thinks that he has disposed of my 
induction by pointing out certain cases in India where non- 
Aryan peoples are known to have adopted an Aryan language. 
But he overlooks two vital facts. In the first place I am assured 
on excellent authority that it is w’hen non-Aryan tribes adopt 
Hinduism as their religion that they learn Hindustani or 
Bengali. Such cases are thus exactly parallel to that of the 
Egyptians. Secondly, he ignores the fact that, were it not for 
the retention of their own speech by the Khasis of Assam, the 
origin of that tribe would have been lost for ever. Yet 
Mr Houghton admits that in Gaelic, Welsh and such languages, 
survivals in mountainous regions, we have good evidence that 
these languages were once spoken by peoples who now use other 
tongues. But this is simply to admit my contention that 
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\vli©n propGfly uii(l6rstoo(i Sind ussd, must 1)6 included 
as a valuable criterion of race along with osteology, pigmentation 
and sociology, although, like these, it cannot by itself be regarded 
as an infallible test. 

As the law of the adoption by the conqueror of the language 
of the conquered has been specially exemplified in the history 
of England, where the Normans adopted the speech of their 
subjects, imprinting on it some few characteristics of their own 
tongue, and in Ireland where the same conquerors became 
EiheTiiiores ipsis Hibernis, and as the same late befell Cromwell’s 
Ironsides when planted in Tipperary without English women, 
it is incredible that the aboriginal melanoehrous people of 
Ireland should have so completely changed their language that 
no vestige of a non- Aryan tongue is discoverable either in 
vocabulary or syntax even in the most remote western isles. 
Moreover the material remains of the Stone and Bronze Ages 
show no sudden break as if any large body of invaders, sufficient 
to cause such a revolution, had entered either island. 

The defenders of the non- Aryan theory rely on two points, 

( 1 ) sociology, and (2) supposed linguistic survivals. 

When the study of sociology first sprang up in the last 
century, it at once became a fundamental doctrine that the 
Aryans had always in all their tribes and in all places been 
strictly patriarchal, and that Polyandry and Descent through 
Women were unknown amongst them. Though this view has 
received many rude shocks in later days, that eminent Celtic 
scholar the late Prof. Zimmer^ based on it an argument that 
the indigenous people of Britain were non- Aryan. It is well 
known from the ancient writers, as we have seen above (pp. 
46 sqq.), that the Piets were polyandrous and that succession 
with them was consequently reckoned through females. Again 
it is certain, as we saw (p. 51) from the old Irish literature and 
also from statements of external writers, such as Strabo, that 
the Irish were polyandrous and also that they almost certainly 
traced descent through women. From these facts Prof. Zimmer 

1 “Das Mutterreoht der Pikten” (Zeitsehrift tier Savigmj-SUftung filr Rechu- 
gesehichte xv. E6m. Abth.) ; EngUsh trans. by Dr George Henderson in Hs 
Leabhar nan GUann (Norman MacLeod, Edinburgh, 1898), pp. 13 sqq. 
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drew the conclusion that the indigenous race was non- Aryan. 
But, as we have seen above (pp. 60 ff.), descent through 
women was the ancient law at Athens, and the present writer 
has shown (voL I. pp. 646 sqq,) that the Athenians and 
Arcadians, the autochthonous people of Greece, never^spoke 
any save an Aryan tongue. Moreover, it has been shown above 
that the Ligurians, who are now generally admitted to have 
spoken an Aryan language, had descent through women, whilst 
I have also pointed out that there is good evidence that the 
ancient Latins, wLo have generally been taken as typical 
Aryans, had the same system. 

In view of these facts it is useless to urge that because the 
non-Belgic tribes of /Hhe interior” of Britain in Caesar's day, 
the Piets of Scotland in the centuries after Christ, and the 
ancient Irish were polyandrous, and because both the Piets 
of Scotland and the ancient Irish had the system of matrilinear 
succession, these peoples must have been non -Aryan. 

The linguistic argument still remains. Sir John Rhys 
believes that in the Pictish inscriptions of Scotland and in 
certain Ogam inscriptions found in Cornwall, Wales and Ireland 
there is evidence that the aborigines of these islands spoke an 
agglutinative language like Basque, and ‘‘ that while that 
people learned the vocabulary of an Aryan language, it con- 
tinued the syntax of its previous speech 

Prof. Zimmer® makes the sanie assumption as all the rest, 
that “ the Piets formed the Pre- Aryan (pre-Celtic) primitive 
population of Britain and of Ireland,” but he does not know 
where to look for the kinsmen of this pre-Celtic population of 
the British Isles.” “ The attempts (says he) to show that they 
are allied to the primitive Finnish -Esthonian population of 
north-east Europe scarcely deserve consideration,” nor can he 
on the other hand “approve Rhys' attempt... to connect them, 
through the help of present day Basque, to the Iberian popula- 
tion of South-West Europe®.” He holds that “many of the 
Pictish names handed down from the sixth century are either 
Iro-Oel tic (Gaelic) or Brito-Celtic (Cymric) just as in each case 


1 The Welsh People (1900), p. 19. ® op. cit. p. 9. 

^ ibid. pp. 10 — 11, 

E. II. . ■ 20 
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they come from the northern or the soutliem Piets, and, where 
the names are certainly non -Celtic they bear the impress, each 
■according to origin, of Irish or of Brythomc phonology.” Yet lie^ 
does not cite a single name or word in support of this assumption, 
but contents himself with a vague statement that the linguistic 
material suffices to let us see that the language of the pre- 
Celtic inhabitants of the British Isles was not Aryan (Indo- 
Germanic), but, more it does not revealh” , He relies solely on 
the Pictish inscriptions on which (he says) “Rhys... rightly. lays 
stress. In them the non-Celtic (non- Aryan) substratum; under 
a light Irish veneer comes clear to view.” How unsubstantial, 
is this evidence wm shall soon see. 

Mr J. Morris Jones supports the general doctrine of an 
aboriginal non- Aryan language, but he holds that this supposed 
tongue was not connected with Basque, which he thinks to be 
Ugro-Finnish, but rather with Berber and ancient Egyptian, 
supporting his view by a comparison of certain grammatical 
phenomena found in Middle and Modem Irish and in Welsh 
•with certain constructions in ancient Egyptian. 

Prof. R. M. Burrows" not only accepts without reserve 
the arguments of Sir John Rhys and Mr Morris Jones for the 
existence of a non-Aryan element in the British Isles, but 
finds one of his chief arguments for the non- Aryan character of 
the indigenous people of Greece and the Aegean in Mr Morris 
Jones '‘acute study of the pre-Aiyan elements in the Welsh 
and Irish languages, and the remarkable resemblances he has 
traced between their syntax and that of Berber and Egyptian.” 
It may at once be pointed out that Mr Jones admits that the 
aborigines must have borrowed the full Aryan tense-system, 
a fact in itself sufficient to raise grave doubts as to the validity 
of any arguments based on supposed fundamental grammatical 
differences. For we know that in all cases where an Aryan 
language has without doubt been taken over by non- Aryans the 
tense system is invariably broken up. No better example is 
needed than ordinary "pidgin English,” But the supposed 
taking over of the full Aryan tense system by the non-Aryan 
aborigines of this island is rendered all the more miraculous 
^ ibid, p. 11. ^ Discoveries in Crete^ p. 194 (text and note). 
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from the circumstance that according' to Sir John Rhys ^ his 
Celticans, who, he supposes, spoke Goidelic, came over not later 
than the great movement which took place in the Celtic world 
of the Continent in the fifth and sixth centuries before our era, 
that the Brythons ''came over to Britain between the time of 
Pytheas and that of Julius Caesar,” and that the Brythons 
were not likely to come in contact on any large scale with the 
aborigines" before they had been to a considerable extent 
Celticised.” He therefore assumes that it was possible for the 
aborigines to have been so completely Celticised as to have 
adopted the Aryan tense-system as well as the Aryan vocabulary 
in its fullness in the interval between the sixth or fifth 
century B.c. and the second century B.c. 

Prof. Zimmer differs widely from Sir John Rhys on this 
very important point. For though he speaks constantly of the 
"lingual Gaelicisation ” and the "lingual Celticisation ” of the 
Piets both in Britain and in Ireland, he does not assume that 
this " Celticisatioii ” was accomplished at so early a date as that 
laid down by Principal Rhys. According to him the Piets " on 
British soil had been subdued and Celticised in the last quarter 
of the first century of our era with the exception of the 
independent tribes of Caledonia,” whilst in Ireland "in the 
seventh century one was still aware that the Gaelic-speaking 
population of the then Down and Antrim was of Pictish 
lineage, of the same blood as the inhabitants of Caledonia ” 
and accordingly " the complete Gaelicisation of this now Celtic 
mass in the two counties cannot have been of really very long 
standing^.” As he leaves still less time than does Sir John 
Rhys for the " Oelticisation ” of the supposed non- Aryan 
aborigines, their complete adoption of an Aryan language with 
its full tense-system becomes still more incredible on Zimmer’s 
hypothesis than on that of the Oxford Professor of Celtic. He 
thinks that the settlement of the Scots who passed from the 
now Gaelicised Antrim and Down and settled in the West 
of Scotland in what is now Argyll in the second half of the 
fifth century exercised great linguistic influence, for they "more 

1 The Welsh People (1900), pp. 10 aqip 

“ Leabhar nan Gleann, pp. 8 — 9. 

20—2 
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and more subdued the Piets” From this time onwards there 
was on the west the Scotic .kingdom, on the east the Pictish, 
until in 84?4 Kenneth MacAlpine, the Scotic king brought the^ 
Pictisli area under his sway and became lord of .all' Scotland 
north of the Forth and the Clyde. Shortly after the. Scotic 
settlement in Argyll (Dr Zimmer thinks) came the .Britons 
of Strathclyde, the Cymry, who occupied, the region known as 
Cambria, whi<5h included Dumfries, Ayr, Lanark, .Ciiinberlaad, 
and Westmoreland, and these he thinks Celticised the Piets of 
that area, as the Scoti of Argyll had .Celticised the northern 
Piets. But whence these Britons of Strathclyde had come he 
does not, prete.nd to tell us. On an earlier page of the present 
volume some reasons were given for believing that a true Celtic 
(Teutonic) population had been settled as far back as the 
Bronze Age in that very area. 

When we recall that already in the days of Agricola there 
was in northern Britain an important element of large-limbed, 
red-haired men, whom Tacitus rightly regarded as of ''Germanic” 
(or .what , earlier writers, called "Celtic”)' origin, we may in 
obedience to the double testimony of written history and 
archaeology believe that the Britons of Strathclyde had been 
in that region from before the time of Christ, and that they 
were one of the various branches of the Cimbri of Denmark to 
whom also belonged the Belgic tribes of northern Gaul and of 
south-eastern Britain, and some of whom, such as the Menapii 
and Brigantes, had passed into Ireland. 

According to Principal Rhys the Piets had been Gaelicised 
before the second century of our era, whilst according to Prof 
Zimmer this process had not begun in Britain till after the time 
of Christ, and was not completed in Scotland until later 
than the time of St Columba. He bases this last belief on the 
fact that when the great apostle of Scotland in the second half 
of the sixth century brought from his island home in Iona 
Christianity to the Piets he needed an interpreter in intercourse 
with the common people though not in conversing with the 
king and his court. “The introduction of Christianity (says 
Zimmer) through the Irish hastened the lingual Gaelicisation 
of these Piets.” But the necessity of employing an interpreter 
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to converse with those of the common sort is not the slightest 
evidence that the latter spoke a non- Aryan tongue. ' By parity 
of reasoning it could be just as well or badly proved that either 
Irish or Welsh is non- Ary an because a Gaelic-speaking Irishman 
and a Welshman cannot converse without the medium of an 
interpreter or some common language such as English^ Again, 
on the same method, it might as well be said that because a 
man from Somerset, or any other English county, cannot con- 
verse with an Aberdeenshire peasant speaking his own dialect 
without an interpreter, either the English dialect or that of 
Aberdeenshire is a non- Aryan tongue. 

Now English has been the master speech in this island for 
very many centuries, and that too, when reading and writing 
have been commonly practised, and therefore there was an 
additional reason why the language of the aborigines should 
have more quickly given way to that speech in which there was 
a copious living literature and which more and more became 
the medium of public business and of commerce. Yet in spite of 
all this, Gaelic still survives, whilst Welsh not only survives but 
flourishes. It is therefore simply incredible that any such com- 
plete transformation as is postulated by Sir John Rhys or Prof. 
Zimmer could have taken place in three or four centuries in an 
age when writing and literature can hardly be said to have 
existed in these islands and when those who are supposed to 
have brought in this all-conquering tongue were themselves but 
a handful of invaders. 

Let us now briefly analyse the evidence. Sir John Rhys 
(followed by Prof. Zimmer) firmly believes that the Pictish 
inscriptions are in a non- Aryan tongue, and he relies on these 
documents as giving the key to the Ogam inscriptions to 
which we have just referred, "'in all of which he sees traces of 
an agglutinative language like Basque.” He himself admits 
that '‘ the Pictish question is rendered philologically difficult by 

^ I have been present when a Gaelic-speaking Connaught man and a 
Welshman endeavoured to converse, each using his own tongue, but it was 
a complete failure. I have also been present at the attempts of an Irish 
English-speaking peasant to converse with Cambridgeshire people of the lower 
class, and the effort was as futile as that made by myself to understand the 
Aberdeenshire dialect. 
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the scan tiaess of the remains of the Pictisli laiigiiage/’ and that, 
“it would seem to have been rapidly becoming overloaded with 

■ loan-words from Goidelic and Brythonic when we first hear, 
anything about it/' Thus “some have been led to regard Pictisli 
as a kind of Gaelic, and some as a'dialect akin to Welsh!” This 
is but natural, considering the character of the only Pictisli 
words about which we have any sure knowledge, as for example 

. Peanfahel***, which in t.he Pictish dialect of Fortrenii was the 
name of a place called by the English Fenneltun; for it is im- 

■ necessary to point out that Pean- the .first pait of the .Pictish 
name ■ is one of the most common elements in Gaelic place' 
names. Though Sir John Rhys thinks that the residuum of 
words in these inscriptions which cannot be explained as Aryan 
is sufficient to justify a firm belief that the language was non- 
Aryan, he admits that “the whole group of inscriptions is a 
very small one, and it shows the manifold influence of Gaelic 
and Norse, especially in Shetland, for Pictish cannot have 
become extinct for some time after the earlier visits of the 
Norsemen to our coasts.” 

Let us now test the value of these inscriptions and fragments 
of inscriptions as a basis for linguistic speculat,ion .and for 
historical, theories. Sir John Rhys tells ns that “amongst those 
inscriptions... there are two or three which maybe said to be 
fairly legible; and one of them is punctuated word by word. 
Nevertheless the adherents to the view that Pictish is Celtic 
and Aryan have in vain been challenged to produce a convinc- 
ing translation.,.. This being so, it is not too much to say that 
the theory of the non-Aryan origin of the Pictish language holds 
the field at present!” As there is but one inscription in which 
the words are divided by interpuncts, in it alone are we sure 
even of the actual words. Now Sir John Rhys rests his case on 
the ground that no champion of the Aryan theory has yet made 
“a convincing” translation of this inscription. By a parity of 
reasoning he must believe that many inscriptions in Oscan and 
other ancient Italic dialects, as well as the now famous archaic 
inscription recently found in the Roman Forum, are all in a 
non- Aryan tongue, not to speak of the ^vell-known inscription 


^ The Welsh p. 15. ^ Bede, jEccL Hist. i. 12. 29. 
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on tlie /'Diieiios” Yase. The fact is that the comparative 
philologists in the naughtiness of their hearts have presumed to 
interpret any inscription by mere etymological analysis. Yet 
the truth remains that where the scholar has no lexicon or 
tradition to aid him he is helpless in unravelling texts or 
inscriptions with any certainty, even in languages closely cognate 
to his own or to those with which he is familiar. Probably 
we know more of Attic Greek than of any other ancient 
language, yet much of Aristophanes would be unintelligible 
to us, were it not for the oft-abused scholiasts, whilst without 
the tradition of the Hindu grammarians, Sayan a’s Commentary 
and Classical Sanskrit, the interpretation of the Rig-Veda would 
be a very difficult, if not a hopeless undertaking. 

Again, though Umbrian is closely related to Latin, and 
though in the Iguvine Tables we have documents of consider- 
able length, in a clear script and exceedingly well preserved, 
yet a large part of the translation is conjectural, and the 
same maybe said of the translation of the ‘'Duenos'’ inscription 
found at Eome, while the Forum inscription already mentioned 
has hitherto baffled all attempts to explain it, though the script 
is clear and distinct. 

Now as in only one Pictish inscription are the words divided, 
it seems rash to frame any theory respecting the grammatical 
character of the language, more especially as Sir John Rhys 
admits that at the period when the Pictish inscriptions were 
written the language was completely broken up by external 
influences, and this being so, it seems still more rash to use 
them as ''a key” for the interpretation of Cornish, Welsh, and 
Irish Ogams. Now, though Prof. Burrows accepts Sir John 
Rhys's argument, based on the fact that no '^convincing” trans- 
lation has yet been made of the Pictish inscription just 
mentioned, he himself admits^ that Prof. Conway's analysis 
of the Eteocretan inscriptions found at Praesus makes "it not 
improbable that their language is an Indo-European one,” and 
yet no one up to the present has made anything like a con- 
vincing translation of them. He therefore cannot regard 
Sir John Rhys's reasoning as valid. 

^ Discoveries in Grete^ p. 151. 
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Sir John Rhys cites* an Ogam inscription from Cai'narvon, 
read as 

FILI LOVERNII 
ANATEMORI 

and another from Cornwall, 

Omgumi fili Genaiiis 

which he admits are meant to be Latin, whilst in another from 
Pembrokeshire we read in Latin 

ETTERNI FlLI VICTOR. 

Yet another occurs in Carmarthenshire reading in Latin 

AVITORIA 
FILIA CVNIGNI 

and in Goidelic 

Inigena Gimigni Avittoriges. 

From Dunloe near Killarney in Ireland he cites an Ogam 
Maqui Ttal maqid Vorgos maqui mucoi Toicac, 
and another from Omagh, Co. Tyrone, 

Dotoatt maqui Nan.... 

In the inscriptions from Wales and Cornwall he thinks that 
the Latin word fili (son) “is treated as the crude stem of the 
word,” and he urges that “the syntax is not that of an Aryan 
language.” But it will be observed that he does not cite a 
single instance where Latin is not in use. 

It is therefore clear that we have in these inscriptions not 
evidence of non-Aryan speech, but simply instances of the dog 
Latin then in use amongst the Romanized Britons. Nor is the 
evidence from Ireland a whit stronger. In the absence of a 
fully ^ expressed genitive termination in both places in each 
inscription he again sees traces of agglutination. But as the 
final syllables had practically disappeared from Irish when the 
Irish glosses were written, the inscriptions cited were cut when 
the old final syllables were beginning to disappear. 

1 The Welsh People, pp. 17 — 8. 
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Nor can it be said that Mr Morris Jones ^ has been more 
felicitous in his comparisons of Irish and Welsh with ancient 
Egyptian. He admits that the two former languages had the 
full Aryan tense-system, a fact in itself strange, if there were a 
great indigenous non- Aryan population, which had been 
mastered (as Sir John Rhys^ supposes) by small numbers of 
‘‘Celtican” invaders. Mr Jones has to rely upon the following: 

(1) The order of words in the sentence. He says that in 
any Aryan language the verb usually comes last, but in Welsh 
and Irish it usually comes first. Yet there is the well-known 
Greek construction, the scheina Pindaricum, in which the verb 
always comes first. 

(2) The use of the mrh always in the third person singular, 
or, in other words, the impersonal verb. But ancient Latin 
shows a great tendency to impersonal verbs, whilst they are 
likewise a familiar feature in Greek. Prof. Burrows at least 
might have remembered ‘‘sic itur ad astra/’ 

(3) Periphrastic conjugation. Yet this tendency is already 
seen at work in Sanskrit as well as in ancient Greek and Latin, 
and because modern Irish and modern Welsh have developed 
the same tendency, they are no more to be considered non- 
Aryan than Sanskrit, which even Prof. Burrows will hardly 
regard as having some such substrate as ancient Egyptian. 

(4) The rule in Celtic that a qualifying adjective or a 
qualifying noun in the genitive case comes after the noun. But 
Mr Jones and Prof. Burrows forget that the Romans said 
Populus Romanm and lingua Latina, and not Romanus Populus 
and Latina lingua. The truth is that Sir John Rhys, Mr Morris 
Jones, and Prof. Burrows have set up hard and fast rules for the 
Aryan languages which are at variance with facts familiar to 
every schoolboy, and then they proceed to show that Welsh and 
Irish do not conform to these imaginary laws, but agree rather 
with ancient Egyptian and modern Berber. 

Finally, the comparison between the Welsh preposition yn 
and the ancient Egyptian em recalls the famous analogy 
instituted by the renowned Welsh captain Fluellen between 

^ op. cit. Appendix B, pp. 617 sqq. 
op. cit, p. 13. 
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Maceclon . and Monmouth^ .Prof. Burrows and Mr Jones ..have 
reverted . to the methods of the old philologists wh.o, on .the 
strength of similar comparisons, derived Welsh and Irish from 
■Hebrew, the language spoken, as they believed, in the Garden 
of .Eden. We may therefore dismiss as : futile the, arguments 
urged in favour of a non- Aryan population in these islands, for 
the descent through females is proved for admittedly Aryan 
peoples, ■ and the linguistic evidence derived from : a single 
Pictish inscription, from Welsh and Cornish inscriptions in dog 
Latin, from Irish Ogams in. which case-flexion is d.isappearing, 
and from the supposed variations from Aryan syntax in Welsh 
and Irish fail not simply as proofs, but even as indications of 
non- Aryan syntax. 

Prof Burro ws^ one of the latest defenders of the non-' 
Aryan character of the indigenous race of the Aegean, writes 
as follo'ws: '‘Grant, wdth most ethnologists, that practically the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean wnrs inhabited in Neolithic 
times by a dark-skinned, long-headed race ; that this race 
possesses extraordinary persistence., and, in spite of constant 
invasions , and conquests, remains the basis of the present 
population in Spain, Italy, Greece, and Egypt; that it is the 
most gifted race in the world, and that the artistic impulse, 
wherever we find it in the area which it inhabits, has always 
been due to it. Grant all this, and we are little nearer solving* 

' O 

■what is the really interesting part of the question, at what 
times and under what influences its various branches developed 
their special characteristics and their widely different languages. 
One hypothesis only can we reject with confidence, that part, 
namely, of Prof. Ridgeway’s theory which combines the two 
propositions, that the creators of the Aegean civilisation were 
indigenous and unmixed from the earliest times to the end of 
the Bronze Age, and that they spoke, or rather, we should say, 
evolved the Greek language-’. It could only be justified by 

1 Shakspeare, Hen. F. Act lY. SC. 7. 

- Discoveries in Crete, "pp. — 6. 

® Though Prof. Burrows adopts, with the exception of language, all the 
leading conclusions in the first volume of this work (1901), that the creators of 
the Aegean culture were the indigenous dark-skinned race of that area, that at 
the close of the Bronze Age invaders came down from the north, that they 
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the assumption that the original centre of diffusion ' of the 
Indo-European group . of languages was the shores of .the 
, Mediterraiieaii, ' and that the dialect which was afterwards to 
grow into Greek was left stranded there at a remote period. 
The linguistic and historical improbabilities of such a theory 
would on general grounds put it out of court, even if we do not 
see in isolated languages such as Basque and Finnish, and 
certain place names and other primitive features in the Greek 
language itself, traces of a pre- Aryan element in Europe.” Else- 
where^ he says: /'It is difficult not to admit, with the 
anthropologists, that, racially, the Aegean as a whole, mainland 
as well as islands, originally belonged, and to a large extent 
still belongs, to the dark Mediterranean race,” and he adds, 
“the similarity of pre-Hellenic place names in the islands and 
on both sides of the Aegean confirms the evidence of racial 
type. If we once admit that it is improbable that Minoan 
Crete was Indo-European, the termination in -nth, which 
occurs there as much as on the mainland, can scarcely be 
Indo-European either.” 

Prof. G. G. Murray, though he believes that the Pelasgians 
(as I argued) spoke an Aryan language, clings to the old 

brought with them the use of iron, the round shield, the practice of cremation, 
the geometric style of ornament, and the brooch, this is the only place where 
he refers to any one of them as mine ; whilst he attributes to Br Hoernes 
(writing in 1905) my doctrine that spiral ornament could originate anywhere 
without direct contact with the Aegean, and to Mr B. G. Hogarth (also 1905) my 
doctrine that the renaissance of art in Classical Greece was due to the aboriginal 
artistic element in the population. He goes still further. In Yol. i. pp. 304 — 5 
I wrote : What we have already remarked on the overlapping of the Bronze 
and Iron Ages applies to the facts connected with the history of the early 
Greek sword”; and ‘‘that iron and bronze swords of the same form were in 
use at the same time is shown thus by the actual remains found; and this 
harmonizes completely with the evidence of Homer where we learn that 
Euryalus the Phaeacian presented to Odysseus a bronze sword,” and “ the man 
who could not afford ii*on had to be satisfied with bronze.” In the face of those 
explicit statements of which he was well aware, as he refers to this page of my 
book, and had a correspondence with me about it (see p. 174, footnote), he 
charges me with holding that “ the Homeric swords and spears... were all of iron” 
(p. 214), and proceeds triumphantly to confute me by citing the evidence for the 
overlapping of iron and bronze swords furnished by the graves of East Crete 
(since my book appeared), thus completely confirming my views. 

^ op, cit. p. 197. 
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belief in a primitive non- Aryan popiilatioii ' of Greece .of 

■ whom no material relics can be sliowm, and relies eii,tirely 

■ on the arguments of Fick and Kretschm,e.r drawn from, proper 
names. He writes^: “The little '.that we can make out abont 
the ' race affinities of the real aborigines is based chiefly on 
the names of the p.laces which they inliabited. All over Greece 
-we find the towns, mountains, rivers, and curiously enough, .the 
'flowers, ■ called by non-Greek names. Names like .Larisa, 
Gorin thos, Zakynthos, Hyakinthos, Olympos, Arisbe,. Narkissos, 
are no , more Greek than Connecticut and .Poughkeepsie, or 
Alabama are English, or Morbihan and Landes are French. 
And an examination of these non-Greek place names, as carried 
out with great ability by Kretschmer and Pick, leads to a 
result which is on general grounds satisfactory. There is a 
great system of place names in a language still unknown to 
us, which reaches across the mainland of Greece, the islands 
of the Aegean, and practically the whole immense peninsula 
of Asia Minor: a language wffiich is clearly not Semitic, and 
in the opinion of most scholars not Aryan either, and which 
must therefore have belonged to that pre-Semitic population of 
Asia Minor of which the most distinguished group is the 
Hittite. Anthropologists and measurers of skulls tell us that 
there were in the Aegean lands before any northerners arrived 
on the scene two distinct races — a dark long-headed Aegean 
race with littoral habits, never going far from the sea; and 
another dark short-skulled Armenoid race, inhabiting the high- 
lands on both sides/' 

With Prof: Murray's description of the early condition of 
the inhabitants of the Aegean basin, their subdivision into 
numerous small clans and communities constantly at enmity 
with each other, and the homogeneity of the culture of that 
area, as well as with his general statement regarding the 
Acheans, I am of course in hearty agreement, as they are those 
put forward in the first volume of this work. But there are 
several other points with reference to which I must strongly 
dissent. In the first place the sharp division of the primitive 
people of the Aegean into a small, dark, short-headed, the 
^ The Hue of the Greek Epic {2nd ed.), p. 
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so-called Armenoid, race, and a small, dark, long-headed race, 
each supposed to have had an entirely different language from 
the other, and each non- Aryan, a view urged by Prof. J. L. 
Myres and others, cannot be maintained in view of the evidence 
put forward in the preceding pages, where facts have been 
adduced to show that there is no fundamental difference in race 
between the long-headed, tall, fair race of Europe, and the small, 
dark, short- headed or long-headed races found in the same area. 
This theory of a distinctive, non-Aryan, short-headed race, which 
is only the old supposed Mongoloid element under a new 
name, is no better founded than Prof Murray's belief that the 
Dorians were a tall, fair-haired race who had come from beyond 
the Alps and were closely cognate to the Acheans, or his other 
assumption that the Pelasgians were likewise a tall, fair-haired 
race from the same stock and the same region. On an earlier 
page arguments were given to show that the Dorians were a 
dark-complexioned Illyrio-Thracian tribe, and these arguments 
apparently impressed Prof. Murray himself (p. 134 n. 1). The 
assumption that the Pelasgians were a tall, £dr-haired race has 
no evidence in its support, since the only basis for it was an 
error made by myself, in which I was blindly followed by 
Prof J. L. Myres — that Minos was a Pelasgian. But as my 
assumption was made in 1901, before Sir Arthur Evans had 
carried out his great excavations at Cnossus, there was no 
material evidence to aid me in forming a judgment on the 
question. As the name of Minos was so closely bound up with 
Cnossus, and as the ruins of a pre-historic palace w^ere already 
known on its site, and “Mycenean" pottery and engraved gems 
had likewise been discovered there, I treated Minos as one of 
the pre-Achean people. But a re-examination of the question 
with the aid of the vast body of evidence garnered up not only 
at Cnossus, but in almost every part of Crete, combined with a 
closer study of the literary traditions, as well as the Egyptian 
evidence, led me to the conclusion^ that so far from Minos being 
a chieftain of that pre-Achean folk who had built up the 

^ W. Eidgeway, “ Minos the Destroyer rather than the Creator of the so-called 
Minoan Culture of Cnossus” ; Froc. of British Academy ^ vol. iv. pp. 97 sqq, 
(Frowde, 1909). 
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wonderful culture revealed at Cnossiis and elsewhere in Crete, 
he niust rather be regarded as a leader of one of the first of the 
various bands of tall, fair-haired northern invaders who had 
burst into the Aegean area in the fifteenth century before our 
era, and about 1400 B.C. . bad dealt a deadl}^ blow to the old 
Aegean culture, from which .it never recovered It is tliere- 
.fore not only wrong but grotesque to apply the term Minocm 
to all the culture of .the Aegean from the end of the, Stone 
Age to the beginning of the early Iron Age not only of Crete 
but of the .whole 'Aegean," as has been done by S.ir .Arthur 
Evans, who has been generally followed by British and 
American archaeologists. It is as iiiiscieiitific to apply the 
name Minomi, even if Minos had been one of the aboriginal 
.folk, to a culture which extends many centuries before his 
earliest traditional date, as it would be to term Victorian all 
the material remains found in this island from the beginning 
of the Bronze Age down to our own times, and then proceed to 
subdivide it into Early Victorian from the ’ Stone Age to the 
Norman Conqiiest, Middle Victoriao from the Norman Clo.nquest 
to the time of Elizabeth, and Late Victorian to the period from 
Elizabeth down to the present. But misleading as it is to 
apply the term Minoan to all the Copper and Bronze Age 
culture of the Aegean, it is far worse to turn it into an ethnic 
and to term Minoans all the inhabitants of that whole area 
from the Neolithic period down to the beginnings of the Early 
Iron Age, as has been done by Professors Murray, My res, 
Burrows, and a host of others. 

Prof. Murray has adopted my main doctrines save in the 
case of the Dorians, the Pelasgians, and the language of the 
aborigines of Greece. But as he relies wholly on the place- 
name arguments of Kretschmer and Pick, which are also used 
by Prof. Burrows, I propose to refute both him and Prof. 
Burrows, and the distinguished Germans whom they follow, at 
the same time. Yet first I must deal with Prof. Eliirray on an 
important point which is all his own. 

Though he clings to the old doctrine of a primitive non- 
Aryan race in Greece and the Aegean, he nevertheless adopted 
my view that the Pelasgians spoke an Aryan language and that 
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the Greek of historical times is its descendant, but on the other 
hand he represents them as of the same northern stock as the 
Acheans and Dorians. ‘^These empires/’ he writes^, ‘‘if we may 
call them by so large a name, were broken up by migrations or 
invasions from the north. In early times, so Thucydides tells 
us, all Hellas was in a state of migration. We hear of all sorts 
of migrant tribes; of Hellenes, Achaioi, and Pelasgoi; of Carians 
and Leleges; of Minyae; of the sons of Deucalion, Ion, Pelops, 
Danaiis, and the rest. Most of all we hear of the great migra- 
tion of the Dorians, somewhere about 1000 B.c. It is the habit 
of Greek tradition to remember chiefly the last of a series of 
events.... Modern research shows us that there were many 
successive waves of migration from the north and north-west. 
We can hazard a few general statements about these immigrants. 
They were of Aryan speech; and the Greek that we know is 
really their language. They seem to have been, to a pre- 
ponderant extent, tall and fair, warlike, uncivilised.” Again he 
writes^* “The Pelasgi seem to have been a definite set of 
tribes, with northern afiSnities, whom we find first in places 
like Dodona, the Hellespont, and Pelasgiotis, then, as they 
move under pressure from above, in various, parts of Greece; in 
Crete, in Argos, in Attica, especially and permanently in the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros, where two inscriptions in a 
non-Greek language have been discovered, and still await inter- 
pretation. They called their citadels ‘Larisa/” 

These two statements can only mean that the Pelasgi were 
a tribe of the tall fair-haired invaders from the north, since 
Prof. Murray describes them as “with northern affinities,” 
whilst in the second passage he includes them amongst “the 
migrant tribes/’ and amongst the “many successive waves of 
migration from the north and north-west,” whom he describes 
as of Aryan speech, whose language “ was really the Greek that 
we know,” and “who seem to have been to a preponderant 
extent tall and fair, warlike, uncivilised.” He has thus adopted 
my view that the Pelasgi spoke an Aryan language, and that 
the Greek of historical times was really their tongue, but by 

^ The Rise of the Greek Epic — 2. 

^ op. ciL pp. 62—3. 
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his rejection of the- second part/ of that. doct,riiie— that the 
Pelasgi were the primitive dark race who had .been in the 
Aegean basin from the Stone Age—Iie has involved himself 
in inextricable entanglements. For in the second extract he 
treats the Pelasgians as non- Aryans, , and furthermore, whilst 
accepting the ancient tradition that Larisa’' -ivas the Pelasgian 
name for a fortress, in another passage cited above (p. 316) he 
confidently alleges that Larisa is no,, more, Greek than Con- 
necticut and Poughkeepsie or Alabama are English." But he 
has just before .assured his reader that these very .Pelasgians 
were “tall, fair, migrants from the north, whose Aryan speech 
became the language of Greece.” As Pro.f. Murray's attempt to 
bolster, up the old theory of a primitive nori-A.ryan,. race ■ in 
Greece and the Aegean has involved him in such hopeless self- 
contradiction, we may now proceed with, some confi.d.ence to 
deal with the other exponents of that belief. 

Prof. Burrows, like Prof. Murray ami practically all other 
archaeologists, has adopted my theoiy that the great culture of 
the Aegean w^as the product of tlie dark-skinned race domiciled 
in that area from the Neolithic period, and that at the end of 
the Bronze Age came invaders from the north wdio brought 
with them the use of iron, the round shield, the practice of 
cremation, the geometric style of ornament, and the use of 
brooches. It is only my linguistic theory — that this indigenous 
race spoke Indo-European — that he “rejects with confidence” on 
the grounds cited above (p, 314). I may at once point out that 
whilst at pp. 145 — 8 he gives the foremost place to '"the linguistic 
improbabilities” of my theory, and assumes that certain pre- 
Hellenic place names are non- Aryan, some fifty pages later bis 
only proof of the non- Aryan character of these place names is 
the assumption that the people who used them were non- Aryan. 
No wonder then that his confidence began to flag, for he writes 
(but in a footnote) “on the linguistic evidence alone there is 
much to be said for the other [Ridgeway's] view V 

Prof. Burrows adopts the propositions in which I showed for 
the first time thafe the Aegean culture was not clue to any 
extraneous influence — that the whole basin of the Mediterranean 


^ op. cit. p. 198. 
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was inhabited in Neolithic times by a dark-skinned race, that 
this race has persisted there down to the present time, and that 
it is the most artistic race in the world— but he bases on them 
two wholly unsupported assumptions, (1) that no brunette 
people can be Indo-European, and (2) that no Indo-European 
people can be artistic. The first of these assumptions I have 
shown to be completely unwarranted in the preceding part of 
this chapter, for it was shown that human races, when placed in 
new environments, within a comparatively short time change 
their physical characteristics. It was also shown that the 
aboriginal people of Italy whom Prof. Burrows assumes to be 
non-Aryan were Indo-European, whilst I have made it probable 
that the Iberians, whom he likewise assumes to have been non- 
Aryan, were also Indo-European, 

With Prof. Burrows’ further assumption that the artistic 
gifts of the Greeks preclude them from being Indo-European 
I wdll now deal. All members of a family are not equally 
endowed, and I have already pointed out that the people of the 
Aegean were much more gifted than their kinsfolk in Italy and 
Spain. When treating of the Neolithic remains found in South 
Russia, which he holds to belong to a branch of the Mediter- 
ranean race, Prof. Burrows remarks that^ 'dt was natural that', 
the farther the race spread from its original home, the weaker 
it grew, and the less it profited by the advances in material 
civilisation that were being made by those of its members who 
had kept in touch with the empires of the East.” But if the 
“Mediterranean race,” as Prof. Burrows thinks, gradually lost 
its artistic powers the further it advanced up into South Russia 
and South Central Europe, it follows, from his own admission, 
that when once it had crossed the great mountain chain and 
had plunged into the dark forests of Upper Central Europe, 
having now to battle with rigours of climate and conditions 
unknown to its kindred left behind in the Aegean basin, it 
would not so much lose but rather not develop the great artistic 
capacity evolved by its kinsfolk in the kindlier environment of 
the Aegean. So much then for Prof. Burrows’ two main as- 
sumptions. 


^ op* cit. p. 194, 
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, I shall now deal with his liDgiiistic arguments, an. examina- 
tion of w^hich will show^ how well founded \¥ere his own belated 
misgivings respecting the.m. Like Prof. Murray,, he relies (1) .on 
the occurrence of the suffix -nth in: certain proper names ^ 
which occur . on ^ both sides of the Aegean, e.g?. Corinthus, 
Zacynthus, Cerinthus in Euboea, Carjanda in Caria, Aspendiis 
in Pamphylia, Laranda in Lycaonia, and like forms; (2) o,n ^‘Pro- 
fessor Morris Jones' acute study of the pre- Aryan elements in 
the Welsh and Irish languages, and the remarkable resemblances 
which he has traced between their syntax and that of Berber 
and Egyptian." Here is his proof that -nth is a non-Aryan 
suffix. ‘‘Corinth and Zacynthus, Cerinthus in Euboea, Caryanda 
in Caria, Aspendiis in Pamphylia, Laranda in Lycaonia, show 
that the people who named them first must at one time or 
another have occupied both the Greek and the Asiatic coast. 
If we believe that these people were Indo-Europeans, we must 
suppose that, before the coming of the Greeks, an Indo- 
European race with Italic affinities dominated the whole 
Aegean area. The associations of some of the names in ques- 
tion, Tirynthiaii for instance, and Ehadamanthus, make it 
improbable that they are late intruders. Such Indo-Europeans 
must have played a leading part, if not the only part, in 
developing Minoan and Mycenaean civilisation. If, on the 
other hand, we accept as more probable the view that regards 
Indo-Europeans of any kind as appearing comparatively late in 
the history of the Aegean, wm must conclude that Minoan and 
its continental neighbour Lyciau, were akin to the Central Asia 
Minor languages, Vannic, Mitannian, and Hittite or Arzawa, 
which stretch in a chain, north to south, from Armenia to 
North Syria. In both cases the givers of the -nth names cover 
the whole area, and there is no reason to imagine that they 
spoke a different language from the Minoans." In this he, like 
Prof. Murray and Mr H. R. HalP, is but following Professors 
Pick and Kretschmer, who hold that a non-Indo-European 
tongue once prevailed over Asia Minor, Crete, and the other 
islands and the mainland of Greece. But this belief has lately 

^ op. cit. p. 154. 

® The Oldest Civilisation of. Greece, pp. 94 — 7. 
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been dealt a fatal blow. In 1898 Prof. Jensen V argued that 
the Hittites were Indo-Europeans, and that their script had 
been invented by the forefathers of the modern Armenians. 
In 1906“ — 7 Dr H. Winckier carried out most important and 
successful excavations at Boghaz-Koi (the ancient Pteria) in 
Cappadocia, some thirty miles east of Ancyra, and these have 
left but little doubt that Pteria had once been the capital of a 
Hittite kingdom. This was clearly indicated by the discovery 
of the state archives, consisting of many clay tablets, many of 
which were complete, and over two thousand fragmentary, em- 
bodying correspondence from vassals and from Egypt. The 
earliest of them are contemporary with the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets (circa 1400 B.C.) and they contain notes for the Assyrian- 
Babylonian version of the treaty between Rameses II and the 
Hittite king Chetaser. They are all in cuneiform script, though 
not all in the same language. But as Babylonian ideograms 
and determinatives frequently occur, Prof. Eduard Meyer has 
succeeded in deciphering some of the tablets, and according to 
him the names of the gods of the Mitanni are distinctly Indo- 
European and closely allied to Sanskrit. 

Thus there is no foundation in fact for the assumption of 
Pick and Kretschmer, in which they have been followed by 
Professors Murray, Myres, and Burrows and Mr H. R. Hall, that 
there was once a non-Indo-European language stretching across 
Asia Minor, from the supposed . existence of which they made 
the further assumption that the same non-Indo-European 
langnage was spoken by the aborigines of Greece who were the 
creators of her great Bronze Age civilization. But let us hear 
Prof, Burrows' further argument that the language of the 
ancient Cretans was non- Ary an ^ : ‘Hf we once admit that it is 
improbable that Minoan Crete was Indo-European, the termi- 
nation in -nth, which occurs there as much as on the mainland, 
can scarcely be Indo-European either," and he assumes that 
wherever this termination occurs the people spoke a non-Aryan 
language. But this argument assumes that the aborigines of 
Crete were non- Aryan, the very proposition for the proof of 
which Prof. Burrows has relied chiefly on the -nth suffix. Yet 
^ Hittiter und Armenier, ^ op. cit. pp. 197, 198. 
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he was perfectly aware^ that. Dr Kretschmer, the author of the 
. -nth suffix , argiimen.t, himself holds that the -nth, -n- suffix 
may be Indo-European. So far then from there being any 
proof that -nth is, a non-Aryan suffix, the evidence is all the 
other way. 

Since I wrote in 1901, Praesus, and Palai,kastro, in East 
Crete, the chief towns of the Eteocretans, have been excavated 
by Prof. Bosanquet, and bhe analysis of the language of the 
Praesus inscriptions made by Pro,f, R. , S. Conway, as Prof. 
Burrows admits^, has made it “not improbable'' that the 
language of the Eteocretans was Indo-Eiiropean. Though 
' Prof. Burrows seems to admit that the -nth- suffix is found all 
over Crete, and accordingly the land of the Eteocretans cannot be 
detached from the rest of that island, or from the whole area 
in which it occurs, though he admits that the culture of Praesus 
and Palaikastro cannot be detached from that of Cnossus, and 
though he knows that linear script similar to that found at 
Cnossus was discovered at Palaikastro he w^ould fain persuade 
his readers that the Eteocretan language was different from 
that of the “Minoans." For this he cannot find any argument 
except the assumption that all ancient writers from Horner^ 
dowmwards were wrong in believing that the Eteocretans were 
the oldest stratum of population in the island, and that the 
Eteocretans were really late settlers in Crete. This assumption, 
contrary both to the historical tradition and to the archaeological 
evidence, had to be made, if Prof. Burrows was to maintain his 
impossible position that the aborigines of the island spoke a 
non-Aryan language. 

Nothing now is left of Prof. Burrows's linguistic arguments 
except “the remarkable resemblances" that Mr Morris Jones 
“has traced between Welsh and Irish and Berber and Egyptian." 

^ op. cit, p. 157, note. Prof. Burrows likes to bury disagreeable facts in 
wordy footnotes. 2 15X. 

^ Bosanquet and Dawkins found there one and a half tablets with linear 
sciipt and two instances of it on steatite vessels. 

Prof. Burrows holds that Eteocretes does not mean ** original Cretans,’^ but 
only “ true Cretans. Would he maintain that the Eteobutadae were not the 
“original Butadae”? In the cases of families and tribes “true” always means 
“old.” 
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We have seen above (p. 313) the worthlessness of this com- 
parison, but if it had any value Prof. Burrows would be 
compelled to hold that the -nth- suffix is Hamitic. Yet if 
this were so, how is it that he has not pointed to its occurrence 
in North African place names ? Now if, as Prof. Burrows and 
Mr Morris Jones believe, there are remains of Hamitic syntax 
in Irish and Welsh, which are so widely separated from their 
supposed non-Aryan congeners in Africa, there ought to be 
many more traces of such Hamitic syntax in Greek and Latin, 
since the supposed non- Aryan aboriginal people in each peninsula 
were much closer to their supposed Hamitic relations. Yet in 
Greek we have the most complete and delicate development of 
the Indo-European tenses and moods. Prof. Burrows therefore 
holds with Mr Morris Jones that it is possible for a non- Ary an 
people to take over the tense-system of an Aryan language in its 
entirety, and this also must be Prof. Murray^s position. Yet it 
is an established fact that when non- Ary an peoples such as 
Negroes or Chinese take over English or French, the tenses 
invariably disappear, as is familiar in the case of ‘"pidgin” 
English. We may therefore rest assured that when we find the 
Indo-European tense system in all its fullness in such languages 
as Greek, Latin, Irish, and Welsh, it has not been borrowed, but 
is one of the original elements of the speech of these various 
peoples. No wonder Prof. Burrows thought it prudent to state 
in his footnote^ that “ on the linguistic evidence alone there is 
much to be said for the other [Ridgeway’s] view.” In that note 
he says that his own “conclusion is reached on historical and 
archaeological grounds.” Yet we have just found that in order 
to defend his position he has had to deny all the statements of 
antiquity respecting the Eteocretans; again, though he admits 
that the culture of Praesus cannot be detached from that of 
Cnossus, he maintains that the Eteocretans and their language 
are late comers into Crete. He has also started with two 
assumptions unsupported by history or archaeology, that no 
dark-skinned people and no artistic people can be Indo- 
Europeans. 

Let us now see what are the historical and archaeological 
^ op. cit, p. 198. 
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facts ' bearing on the language of the aboriginal population of 
Greece. It is an admitted fact that the Arcadians spoke a 
. dialect of Greek differing essentially from that of the Dorians 
on the one hand, and from that of the peoples of Achaea, Elis, 
Aetolia, Phocis, and Epirus on the other, but closely resembling 
those of Cyprus and the eastern part of Thessaly,. known to the 
ancients as Pelasgiotis; it is also admitted that in Arcadia we 
have the remains of exactly the same, early culture as that 
found in the rest of Greece; it is also admitted that all writers, 
both ancient and modern, agree that Arcadia was never con- 
quered either by Achean or by Dorian. 

Now I have sho%vn^ that in cases of conquest small bands of 
invaders coming without women of their own leave little im- 
pression on the native language, their children using the tongue 
of their native mothers: that it is very difficult, even ’when the 
invaders come in force and bring women of their owu, as did 
the Angles, for the invading language to efface completely the 
native tongue; thus Welsh still defies the English advance: 
there is no case known where a people who were not conquered, 
or who themselves were not conquerors, have adopted the 
language of another people. Prof. Burrows has carefully re- 
frained from combating this argument, and until it is 
overthrown by a still stronger array of facts than those on 
which I rely, we must hold that the primitive people of Greece, 
of whom the Arcadians certainly formed a part, spoke an Indo- 
European language. The same continuity of population has 
been proved for Attica both by history and by archaeology. 
Prof. Burrows himself admits the truth of the tradition respect- 
ing the early ethnology of Attica given us by Thucydides and 
Herodotus, whose statements are confirmed by the long series 
of pottery extending from Mycenean dowm to black and red 
figured vases found in the dromos of the great beehive tomb at 
Menidi. As there was no conquest of Attica, and no break in 
the continuity of its population, we must conclude that from 
first to last the indigenous people spoke an Indo-European 
language, unless we suppose that they deliberately abandoned 
their own speech in favour of an alien tongue. 

^ Early Age of Greece ^ vol. i. pp. 647 sqq. 
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Prof. Burrows has stated that, my view .“could only be 
justified by the assumption that the original centre of the 
diffusion of the Indo-European group of languages was the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and that the dialect which was 
afterwards to grow into Greek was left stranded there at a 
remote period.” He is careful not to say wh^re the Indo- 
Europeans came from, and he has not attempted to meet the 
argument given at length in the first volume of this workh 
I have simply to repeat what I wrote in 1901: 

“Nobody will maintain that the fair-haired peoples of 
Northern Europe have always had their present physical 
characteristics, any more than the Patagonian Indians. Nor 
again would it be asserted that the human race developed in 
Northern Europe, for it is certain that Europe must have been 
only gradually peopled from the south according as the great 
ice-sheet melted and receded northwards. These emigrants 
must have belonged to some of the races of Africa or Southern 
Asia, but as these are all melanochrous, the settlers who followed 
the ice-sheet as it receded up Europe must have once been 
melanochrous. Under climatic influences and during a long 
lapse of time these settlers would become brunette in the 
southern peninsulas of Europe, whilst those who dwelt north of 
the great mountain chain would have a tendency to become 
still lighter, whilst those who dwelt on the margin of the 
Northern Ocean became completely xanthochrous. But as they 
had all originally spoken the same tongue before they had 
spread upwards they would continue to do so even after their 
physique had undergone material alterations. It is quite 
possible that this stock made its way in a north-westerly 
direction from the shores of the Indian Ocean through Asia 
Minor into the Mediterranean basin, and thence up Europe and 
into the British Isles. But though the inhabitants of the latter 
and those who dwelt on the contiguous coast of the continent 
became fairer in skin, yet they have retained to this day dark 
hair and dark eyes,” 

Prof. Burrows has nowhere attempted to criticise this clearly 
expressed statement of the origin of the Indo-European race, 

1 vol, I. p, 680. 
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and no wonder, for he certainly could not object to my 
hypothesis that the Indo-Europeans as they slowly spread up 
Europe retained their own speech, for mutatis 7nutandis that is 
what he himself holds respecting the supposed non- Aryan dark- 
skinned Mediterranean race. He holds that this race is found 
in Wales and Ireland, and that in both these regi<ms it spoke a 
non-Aryan languagek As he holds that the primitive Aegean 
language was related to Welsh and Irish, that primitive language 
was just as much stranded in the Aegean, whether it was Aryan 
or lion-Aryao. 


We may therefore conclude (1) that the akn-iginal people of 
Greece, who were the creators of the Aegean culture of the 
Stone, Copper, and Bronze Ages, and who have always con- 
tinued to be the artistic element in that region, never spoke 
any but an Indo-European language; (2) that the Ligurians 
who formed the aboriginal element over a large 23 art of Italy 
also never spoke any but Indo-European; (3) that they have 
formed the chief element in the population of most parts of 
upper and central Italy at all times since the Neolithic period, 
(4) that the Latins were Ligurians; (o) that the Plebeians of 
Rome were of this Ligurian stock; (6) that it was their language 
which became the Latin of classical times; (7) that they were 
conquered by the Sabines, an Umbro-Subellian tribe (closely 
related to the Keltoi) who used P where the Latins employed 0 
or Q; (8) that the Ligurians were closely related on the 
hand to the Illyrians, who bordered on them in north-east 
Italy, and on the other to the Iberians, who were their neigh- 
bours in North-East Spain; (9) that as the aboriginal Illyrians 
and Thracians, the melanochrous aborigines of Greece, and the 
Ligurians were Indo-Europeans, so too were the Iberians (the 
Basques excepted), their place names and other words showing 
distinctly Indo-European sufSxes; (10) that they were closely 
related to the aboriginal melanochrous people of France, such 
as the Aqmtani and the Sequani, who had been conquered 
many cases by Keltoi from beyond the Rhine; and (11) also to 
the aboriginal melanochrous race of the British Isles, who also 
from time to time were invaded and partly conquered by Keltoi 

^ op. cit p. 194. 
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(the so-called BrytliOBs); (12) that the theory of a non-AryaB 
population ill the British Isles rests on no other foundation, 
historical, ■ social, or linguistic, than a few rash assumptions; 
whilst (13) we may conclude that, although there is a melano- 
chmuB type all round the Mediten*anean basin, there is no 
evidence of a distinct Mediterranean racey the resemblance 
between Semites, Hamites, and southern Indo-Europeans being 
simply due to the fact that they have been domiciled for long 
ages under similar climatic conditions. 

Let us now return to Rome. As the Sabines were a mere 
conquering aristocracy, they could not impress their language 
on the aboriginal Ligurian population of Latium, and ac- 
cordingly it was the lingua Latina and not the lingua, Sahina 
which was destined to be the speech of the Empire of the West. 
In this again we have a close parallelism to Greece, for, though 
the Acheans introduced a far nobler ideal of society, and, as 
we shall see\ an infinitely higher system of religion, their 
tongue was doomed to perish. As the deeds of Achilles were 
sung in the speech of the aborigines, so the wisdom of the 
Sabine Numa and Ancus and the arrogance of the Sabine 
Claudii have reached us in the tongue of Latium. 

If Ligurian was really the chief element in the Latin of 
classical times, we can now readily understand why the Ligurian - 
speaking districts of north-west Italy and France adopted the 
Latin tongue so quickly after the Roman conquest. 

As even those modern writers who, like Mommsen and his 
English followers, deny that there was ever a Sabine conquest 
in Rome^ nevertheless admit that there was a Sabine element 
in her, it wull not be rash to conclude from the evidence here 
cited that Sabina, and not Latium, was the true home of the 
sacred marriage. 

But, as the Sabines were one of the XJmbro-Oeltic tribes 
which ever kept pressing down from the Alpine regions and 
overmastering the aboriginal race, it follows that they had 
brought with them from central Europe that splendid morale 
which was unknown to any other peoples of Europe, north 

^ [The subject is not fully treated in this volume.] 

2 H. F. Pelham, of Roman History y p. 18. 
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Africa, or western Asia, save the Homeric Acheans and the 
tribes of Germany. But as the Umbro-Sabellian stock had 
descended from the Alps into the Italian peninsula, so probably 
also had the Acheans come down fi-om the same region into 
Greece, since their social institiition.s are not to be found 
anywhere save in central Europe and among the peoples who 
had from that region descended into Italy. 

Of course, some will say that the difference in the customs 
of marriage and kinship is a mere accident and does not warrant 
us in drawing any ethnological conclusions, on the grounds that 
sister-tribes might differ in these points, and that it would be 
easy for a tribe to change from one system to another, and that 
accordingly the Homeric system of kinship and marriage had 
been evolved within one or two generations on Greek soil. 
We must then consider what space of time would suffice 
for the transition from a very lax state of social relations and a 
consequent rule of female kinship, to a rigid ideal of mairied 
life and the rule of male succession. 

It maybe at once pointed out that although male succession 
has become the law among Muhammadan peoples, as it did also 
among the Hebrews, the marriage bond has never had any 
sanctity in the East, which knows not of the troth-plight 
that endures till death shall part, and where the eunuch- 
watched harem is the only safeguard of the marriage-bed. 
As the Muhammadan law permits a man to put away his 
wife at any moment, and as the repudiated wife must then 
depend upon her brother if her father is dead, the Muhammadan 
wife, instead of regarding her husband’s interests as her own, 
thinks only of how she can filch and surreptitiously convey to 
her brother everything that she can plunder, in order that, if 
the day of divorce shall come, she may have laid up mth her 
brother as much property as possible. As it is to-day, so was 
it five centuries before Christ. When Darius asked "^the wife 
of Intaphernes whether he should spare the life of her brother 
or husband, she did not hesitate for a moment, but chose her 
brother for reasons similar to those placed by Sophocles in the 
mouth of Antigone, when she set duty to her brother above 
love for her betrothed. Again, although the Jew has so long 
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dwelt amid European and Christian influences, nevertheless he 
has retained to this hour the Oriental contempt for women, 
and he is taught from childhood to thank Jehovah daily that 
he has been born a man and not a woman. So hard is it even 
for time itself to obliterate from the institutions of a people 
the marks of that which once hath been.” 

Let us turn from Islam and Hebraism to Christendom. It 
can be readily shown that in those parts of Europe where the 
lower form of marriage existed within historical times, even 
where the Church has been successful in raising the moral 
standard, she has only attained that end after many centuries. 

‘ Thus, though in modern Ireland sexual morality comes nearer 
the Christian ideal than in any other part of the world, never- 
theless ten centuries had rolled away before the strenuous 
exertions of the Church, aided by peculiar political conditions, 
had succeeded in lifting the Irish out of a state of polyandry 
similar to that of the Australian aboriginals of to-day. 

From this it is clear that the lofty morality of the fair-haired 
peoples of central Europe and the high position accorded to 
the wife which excited the surprise of Caesar and Tacitus could 
not have been of recent evolution, a conclusion supported by 
the fact that three centuries earlier Aristotle had noted that 
the Celts stood apart from other peoples in the position which 
they assigned to their women in social life, a characteristic 
which they had in common with the Romans of the early 
centuries of the Republic. 

Similar considerations must apply to the Homeric Acheans. 
For, if the transition from polyandry to monandry was so slow 
in the case of Ireland, even under the constant pressure of 
Christianity, a fortiori it must have taken a still longer time 
for the Acheans to have reached unaided the high plane of 
social life exhibited in the poems, supposing that they had 
started originally from the same low level as the Athenians, 
Arcadians, and Dorians. 

Since then the transition from female to male succession 
cannot be accomplished in one or two generations, it follows 
that if we find two distinct systems of kinship existing side 
by side in the same area, as is the case in early Greece, and 
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when at the same time there is distinct evidence of a recent 
invasion, we are justified in holding that one system is in- 
digenous, the other extraneous. But as that of the Acheans, 
like that of the Roman patricians, corresponds to the social 
structure of the fair-haired peoples of upper Europe, we are 
led to the conclusion that the fair-haired Acheans brought 
their patrilinear system into Greece, and it was not native 
there, and that similarly the Sabine patricians brought their 
strict paternal descent into Latium with them. 

Primitive Marriage. Most modem writers on Sociology, 
such as Bachofen, McLennan, L. H. Morgan, Lubbock, Bastian, 
and Wilken, bold that the human race has passed through a 
stage of complete promiscuity, and later through a more re- 
stricted form of polyandry, such as that termed Communal 
Marriage by some. Group Marriage by others. Westermarck, 
on the contrary, in his remarkable book' maintains that at no 
time has the human race been without the institution of mar- 
riage. With the claims of these rival theories we are here not 
directly concerned. It is however absolutely certain that not 
only does polyandry as an institution exist amongst many 
living races, but that it was practised by not a few leading 
peoples of antiquity. On the other hand it cannot be main- 
tained that the sanctity of the marriage bond is a social 
development only to be found in communities far advanced 
in civilization, for such a proposition is in direct defiance of 
ascertained facts. Thus the Veddas- of Ceylon are a truly 
monogamous people and have a saying that “death alone 
separates husband and wife.’ Infidelity seems never to occur 
among them, and divorce is unknown“. 

Yet the forest Veddas build huts in trees, live in pairs, 
only occasionally assembling in greater numbers, and exhibit 
no traces whatever of civilization, nor any knowdedge of social 
rites. The Nelgala Veddas are distributed in small septs or 
families, occupying generally caves in the rocks, though some 
have little bark huts. They depend almost entirely on hunting 

' The History of Human Marriage (ed. 2, 1894). 

^ Westerinarok, History of Human Marriage, pp. 60, 436, 507, 617. 

® Trans. Ethn. Soe., N. 8., toI. ii. p. 291, 293. 
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for tbeir support, and hold little communication even with each 
otherh These statements of earlier writers have been amply 
confirmed by Dr and Mrs Seligmann, the latest observers of 
! this interesting folk 2. They write; ‘'The Veddas are strictly 

monogamous, and we were able to confirm Bailey’s observation 
; as regards their marital fidelity. ‘Their constancy to their wives 

is a very remarkable trait in their character in a country where 
conjugal fidelity is certainly not classed as the highest of 
j domestic virtues. Infidelity, whether in the husband or the 

i wife, appears to be unknown, and I was very careful in my 

1 enquiries on this subject. Had it existed, the neighbouring 

i Sinhalese would have had no hesitation in accusing them of it, 

but I could not obtain a trace of itlh..In every respect the 
women seem to be treated as the equals of the men, they eat 
I the same food; indeed, when we gave them presents of food, 

I the men seemed usually to give the women and children their 

share first; the same applies to areca nut and other chewing 
I stuffs. The women are jealously guarded by the men, who do 

not allow traders or other strangers to see them, and those at 
* Sitala Wanniya were too shy to visit our camp, though they 

! welcomed us to their cave, and the dances performed for our 

I benefit took place in the dense jungle so that the women might 

I be present and partake of the food offered to the y(xArw....The 

day after hearing the phonograph at our camp, the men came 
to us to request that we should take it to the cave as they had 
told their wives about it, and they all wanted to hear it too.” 

I Again, among the very primitive natives of the Andaman 

Islands^ “bigamy, polygamy, polyandry, and divorce are un- 
known.” The natives of Car Nicobar “have but one wife, and 
look upon unchastity as a very deadly sin®.” 

Such instances go far to establish Westermarck’s contention 
that “it would be a mistake to infer that promiscuity is a stage 
f which mankind, as a whole, has gone through,” because this 

* 1 Westemarck, op. cit. pp. 43—4 (citing Pridham and Bailey). 

^ 0. G, Seligmann and Brenda 2. Seligmann, Feddas (Cambridge, 

■ 1911),'pp."87— 9. 

3 J. Bailey, Trans. Ethn. Soe.ii.p. 291. 

E. H. Man, Journ. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xii. p. 135, 

® Distant, ihid.^ vol. iii. p. 4 (cited by Westermarck, p, 436). 
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; practice prevails in certain com in n nities. F or, al though W ester- 
marck seems to have overstated his case in maintaining that the 
instances of promisciiity are utterly exceptional, his argument 
based on the most primitive races of mankind, such as the 
Veddas and Andamanese, remains unshaken. It cannot then 
be, urged that pairing for . life is the outcome of a highly 
artificial .state of .society. On the contrary, laxity in sexual 
relations ■ is ' rather to be found in communities which have 
already made some advance in ciilturel 

As the Veddas are tree-dwellers, they are thus of all 
mankind in the stage which conies closest to the life of the 
anthropoid apes. The study of the social habits of the Primates 
is of course very difficult, but some leading facts about them 
seem tolerably certain. Hen* von Koppenfels once saw a male 
and female gorilla with their two young quietly feeding, and 
from his account and that of the natives it seems certain that 
gorillas habitually live in small families, having young ones of 
various ages with them. According to the same writer “ gorillas 
are in the habit of making a kind of nest in the trees by bend- 
ing the boughs together, and covering them with twigs and 
moss at a height of several yards from the ground. In this 
nest the female and young pass the night, while the male takes 
his station at the bottom of the tree, where he remains in a 
sitting posture during the night, ready to protect his family 
against the attacks of prowling leopards^’' 

The chimpanzee, though usually living in dense forests, is 
found in the mountains on the coast of Loango. According to 
Schweinfurth it lives either in separate families or in small 
groups of families, “ There seems to be no doubt but tiiat 
chimpanzees build a kind of nest high up in the trees for their 
families; and it is stated that the male of the family takes up 
his position for the night beneath the shelter afforded by the 
nestV’ 

The orang-utans like gorillas and chimpanzees go in small 
parties, consisting of the parents, accompanied frequently by 

^ Westermarck, op, cit, p. 506. 

2 Tlie Royal Natural History (ed. E. Lyddeker), vol. i. pp. 43 sqq. 
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from two to four young ones. Like the other two great apes the 
orang-utan also sleeps in a nest built in a tree h 

As the Primates seem to follow the patriarchal system, Sir 
Henry Maine ^ in spite of all that has been said, may have been 
not far wrong in citing as a type of the most primitive stage 
of mankind the Cyclopes of the Odyssey, that froward and 
lawless folk, who plant not aught with their hands, nor plough, 
for the fruits of the earth spring for them unsown and untilled; 
‘'these have neither gatherings for counsel, nor oracles of law, 
but they dwell in hollow caves on the crests of the high hills, 
and each utters the law to his children and his wives, and they 
reck not one of another I’' 

Now it is a law of the lower animals that every male desires 
to have one or more females, which shall be his exclusively, and 
for the sole possession of a female the males even of the most 
timid species will often fight to the death, while the female 
passively awaits the issue and becomes the mate of the victor. 
There is no reason for supposing that our primaeval human 
ancestors differed in this respect from other animals, for to this 
very hour among many of the lower races of mankind the 
winning of a wife is decided by a combat between the rival 
suitors. Thus Hearne^ speaking of the northern Indians, states 
that “it has ever been the custom among those people for the 
men to wrestle for any woman to whom they are attached; and, 
of course, the strongest party always carries off the prize. A 
weak man, unless he be a good hunter and well beloved, is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger man thinks 
worth his notice.'’ In reference to the same peoples Richardson® 
says that “ any one may challenge another to wrestle, and if he 
overcomes carry off his wife as the prize.... The bereaved husband 

^ op, cit. pp. 52, 53. The Cambridge Zoological Museum possesses a specimen 
of the nest of the orang-utan, presented by my friend Charles Hose, D. So., Baram, 
Sarawak. 

^ Ancient Law, p. 133 [1906]. 

3 Od. IX. 107 sqq* 

' ^ A Jonrney from Prince of Wales^ Port to the Northern Oceaw (Dublin, 1796), 
p. 104 (cited by Westermarck). 

® Arctic Searching Expedition, vol. ,n- p. 24. See also the other authorities 
cited by Westermarck, p. 160. 
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meets his loss with the resignation which custom prescribes in 
such a case, and seeks his revenge by taking the wife of another 
man w’eaker than himself.” 

Numerous examples of similar practices have been collected 
from all parts of the modern world by Dr Westermarck t 

As modern savages won their brides by wrestling and other 
forms of combat, so in Greek legend Heracles and Acheloiis 
wrestled for Deianeira, who sat by waiting the issue of the 
struggle of which she was the prize 

The foregoing considerations must make us hesitate to 
accept the doctrine of McLennan, followed by many other 
anthropologists, that the whole human race has emerged 
“ from a state of savageness, in which the association of the 
sexes has been subject to no regulation ” through successive 
stages of polyandry, and that the first approaches to perma- 
nent cohabitation — the first regulated association of the sexes 
among them — must take the shajDe of a system of polyandry,” 
and that, before reaching monandry, all races have had to pass 
through three stages of polyandry, tlie first corresponding to 
that of the Nairs of India, the second to that of the Britons 
described by Caesar, and the third to that of the Tibetans 
of to-day, where the eldest brother marries, the two brothers 
next to him in age becoming likewise husbands of the eldest 
brothers wife. For, even though Westermarck’s eflforts to 
disprove group-marriage have been overthrown by Prof. Baldwin 
Spencer’s most careful and detailed investigation of the insti- 
tution of the tribes of central Australia, nevertheless the 
evidence adduced from this quarter does not prove that the 
whole human race has passed through such a stage, and 
much less through a still earlier stage of unrestricted pro- 
miscuity. 

In the Urabunna tribe of central Australia "'each woman 
has one special individual who has the first right of access 
to her, but she has also a number of individuals of the 
same group who have a right to her either, if the first 
man be present, with his consent, or in his absence, without 

^ op, eit. pp. 159 sqq, 

^ Soph. Track. 24. 
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any restriction whatever. In this tribe, jnst as in all others, 
connection with women of the wTong group is a most serious 
offence, punishable by death or very severe treatment^’’ 

In the Arunta tribe “we have a group of women who are 
what is called Unawa, to a group of men, and vice versa, that 
is, all of these men and women are reciprocally marriage- 
able.'’ Though each man “has no actual right of access to 
any woman, except his own especial Unawa woman or women, 
there are times, as, for example, during special ceremonies, or 
when he is visiting a distant group, when a woman is lent to 
him, but that wmman must be one who is Unawa to him. In 
other words, we have individual marriage in which a man is 
limited in his choice to women of a particular group, each 
one of whom stands to him in the relationship of a possible 
wife, and with whom it is lawful for him, with the consent of 
her special Unawa man, to have marital relations. However 
hospitably inclined a man may feel, he will never lend his 
wife to a man wdio does not belong to a group of men to 
each of whom she stands in the relationship of Unawa or 
possible wife. A Panunga man may lend his wife to another 
Panunga, but for a man of any other class to have marital 
relations with her would be a gross offence V’ 

These facts certainly indicate the existence of “ group- 
marriage,” but yet they do not in the slightest degree prove 
that such a group-marriage is a phase through which all 
peoples who now practise monandry must have passed. An- 
other and far more probable explanation can be found. 

We saw that it is a law of the animal kingdom for each 
male to desire to have at least one female exclusively for 
himself, and that from this desire arise desperate combats, not 
only between the lower animals, but also among many of 
the lowest races of mankind. This, which is of all human 
instincts probably the most deeply rooted, has not only led 
more advanced communities to fix the severest penalties for 
adultery, but is even found asserting itself strongly in com- 
munities where the morals are extremely lax according to our 

1 Spencer and Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, p. 110. 

2 ib. pp. 106, 107. 
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standard, and wliere-no. restraint is,, laid, on the women up to 
the time of marriage. 

Thus among the 'Nagas^. the girls are permitted ' to mix 
freely with the other .sex and to go iirirestraiiied into the 
common, hut of the men, hut once a wmmaii is married, she 
is liable to the death penalty if she enters the common room. 
Similar customs exist among the .Dya.ks of Borneo and the 
Maoris of New Zealand. Indeed, ■ it is highly probable that 
the general practice of exogamy among peoples 'in the same 
conditions as those just mentioned is due to the .innate and 
ineradicable desire of savages, w].iose social system is far in- 
ferior. to. .that of the anthropoid apes, to possess at least one 
female who shall be his and his only, and in whom no other 
man can claim" a share. 

This instinct leads to Wife-capture, and later on to Wife- 
purchase. For, in a community where promiscuity is the rule, 
no one man can set up a claim to any one woman which 
cannot be equally well maintained by any other man of the 
gi*oup. On the other hand, if a man either sallies forth and 
carries off a woman from another community, or purchases 
a woman from her father, or mother, or brothers, she be- 
comes as much his individual chattel as the deer or kangaroo 
or bear or fish, which he obtains likewise by means of his 
spear. 

It is remarkable that, even among so degraded a race as 
the Australian aboriginals, according to Fison, Howitt, Eoth^, 
Spencer and Gillen, every man evinces a strong desire to 
obtain the exclusive right to a female to whom he alone 
shall have right of access, or, if this cannot be, to share 
her with as few as possible, and these only men of his own 
immediate blood. From this we may naturally infer that no 
man willingly practises polyandry, for all men seem desirous 
to revert to monandry. 

We have seen that, among races still living, it is impossible 
for a weak man to keep a wife if a stronger man desires to 

^ S. E. Peal, Journ, Anthropolog, Inst. vol. xsii, 1893, p. 248. 

- Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Centj’al Queejisland Aborigines. 


pp. 180, 181. 
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I take her. In a tribe where the women are less in number 

than the men, it must follow that, the weakest members of 
the tribe cannot each have a wife of his own, and this of 
itself might lead to a certain amount of polyandry, for two 
' or three weaklings may prefer to share a woman rather than 

engage in a doubtful struggle for her sole possession. In more 
advanced communities it is an admitted fact that polyandry 
is the outcome of poverty. Thus, as the Chinese from sheer 
poverty frequently kill their female infants, there is a conse- 
quent dearth of women of the marriageable age; and as the 
more well-to-do naturally obtain the available women, the 
poorest are reduced to practising polyandry. 

Among the Buddhists of Ladak (Western Tibet) poly- 
andry seems to be caused by the sterility of the land, which 
renders it imperative that the population should not increase, 
and Knight^ contrasts the general standard of comfort of the 
polyandrous Ladakis with the abject poverty of the neigh- 
bouring Baltis, who are Mohammedans and polygamous, and 
have numbers of children. 

The Spartans, who practised polyandry of a type somewhat 
similar to the Tibetan (p. 135), were probably led to its 
adoption from similar causes, for poverty entailed loss of posi- 
tion to the Spartiate, as by inability to pay his contribution 
to his Syssition he ceased to be one of the Homoioi (Peers), 
and fell into the class called Hypomeiones (Inferiors), It is 
significant that, when the younger brothers shared their elder 
brother's wife, they gave up their claim to a part in the family 
property, which thus remained undivided. 

We have also distinct evidence that, at least in some parts 
of the ancient world, where polyandry was practised it had not 
long been the rule, but was solely due to the adverse circum- 
stances of the race. 

Thus, though the Babylonians had a custom of making 
1 the handsome girls of each village provide dowries and 

thereby husbands for their less favoured sisters, a survival 
probably from a time when ^ group-marriage ' had been in 
vogue, yet Herodotus tells us ^ that ''this best of all their 
* ^ Where Three Empires Meet, ed. 3, 1893, p. 137. * i. 196. 
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customs had by. his' own. time fallen into disuse: “they have 
lately hit upon a very different plan. For since they have been 
conquered and maltreated and have had ruin, brought upon 
their families, . all the poorer class, being hard pressed for the 
means of livelihood, prostitute their daughters/' 

■■ It is probable that the Lydians, wdio had the same cus- 
toms as .the Hellenes in all respects save that they prostituted 
their daughters, had, like the Babylonians, been driven by misery 
into this degraded custom. It is certainly remarkable that 
■Herodotus, records its existence in. the veiy chapter in which 
he recounts the ■ history of the sore tamiiie which had long 
oppressed the Lydians,' and forced them to adopt various expe- 
dients, and finally to send forth a portion of the population 
to settle in Italyb Elsewhere Herodotus^ notices that “the 
daughters of the common people in Lydia, one and all, followed 
this practice, wishing to collect money for their dowries (<p€pv7]). 
They continue this practice till they marry, and the girls are 
^vont to give themselves away in marriage.” 

The causes which produced pcjlyandry in Babylonia and 
Lydia, and which have led to it in China and other parts of 
the modern world, must necessarily, have been at work in 
savage communities from a very remote past. Want., of food 
may have in some degree led to female infanticide (on which 
McLennan laid too much stress), but history both ancient and 
modern teaches us that as within the tribe the stronger man 
takes the mate of the weaker, so the stronger tribes carry off 
the women of them weaker neighbours. So the lubras of the 
aborigines of Australia are too frequently appropriated by the 
white settlers. It thus frequently happens that the men of a 
weak tribe far outnumber the women. 

In such conditions the males of an irrational species of 
animals would fight to the death for the separate possession 
of the females until the number of males was reduced to the 
same number as the females. But with Homo sapiens erectiis, 
even though he has made but a short step in rationality, the 
case assumes a very different aspect. The men of a beaten 
tribe well know that their inferiority in number to their foes 
^ Herod, i. 94. ^ i. OS. 
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has been a chief element in their defeat, and they are fully 
aware that if they fight among themselves and reduce their 
numbers still further, their chance of holding out against their 
foes will be still less than before. Desire for life will then 
overcome temporarily the law of sex. It may also be that from 
their having been a vanquished tribe they have less of the 
fighting animal instinct than their more masterful neighbours, 
and being thus broken-spirited, are less ready to fall into in- 
ternecine strife for women. The only expedient then left for 
them is to share the women. In the case of men who are 
brothers, or are united by some other blood connection, there 
will be less disposition to quarrel, and a greater readiness to 
have a wife in common. Whilst such circumstances as those 
suggested do not necessarily establish complete promiscuity, 
they will naturally lead to 'group-marriage,’ such as that 
known among the Australians and Polynesians^ 

In small hordes practically all the women would be shared 
by all the men, whilst in larger clans or tribes there would 
from the outset be a tendency for certain groups of men to 
share a woman or women, especially in the case of brothers. 
Such too would naturally be the case if the small horde just 
referred to in process of time grew more numerous. Now if 
from the commencement in the smaller bodies all the men 
shared all the women, when children were born and grew up 
they would be regarded as belonging to the whole community. 
The offspring of these women would have thus several fathers, 
and where the group of men shared two or more women, the 
children of these women might actually be begotten by the 
same man, and thus be half-brothers and half-sisters. The 
children would call all the men 'father’ and they would all call 
each other brothers and sisters, and by a natural extension of 
the term children would call the woman 'mother’ who was not 
their actual mother but the mother of one whom they termed 
'brother’ or 'sister.’ 

This hypothesis, which is not a mere conjecture, but based 
on the actual facts of human communities who through force 

1 L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society, pp. 424 sgg. In Hawaia this system is termed 
punalua. 
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of circumstances have- been iiiiabie to secure , separate wives 
for. all the males, -completely explains, the pheiiomena. of the 
Australian 'group-mamage' and even the occasional access to 
women of forbidden groups at corroborees. .For the latter does 
not .imply that there was a stage of .general promiscuity, but 
only that at one time the - ancestors of the tribe were a s,mall 
group of men with still fewer women, who were shared by All 
the men ; later on as it grew larger .it divided into .groups, .and 
then the general access of. all the men of the tribe to, alb the 
women fell into disuse, and 'was- only kept up as an ancient 
survival at certain solemn seasons. 

We have seen how difficult it is for a people which lias once 
lapsed into polyandry to regain the higher moral plane, even 
when urged to it by the thunders of the mediaeval Church. 
It is therefore no wonder that, in spite of the natural instinct 
of the men of the community to have each a wife in severalty, 
it is hard for them to free themselves from the fetters of 
custom. Nor must it be forgotten that when a community falls 
into polyandry, the natural instincts of the ‘women must undergo 
no less a change for the worse tha.n do those of the me.ii.. The 
woman who is the joint spouse of a group of men is much 
more highly esteemed than if she was but the squaw of one, 
since there is among them a sort of rivalry to see wffiich of 
them shall stand first in her eyes, for it is contrary to nature 
that a woman should feel equally towards every one of her 
group of husbands. The Hindus knew this well, and accordingly 
in the Mahabharata Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandava 
princes, is represented as being especially fond of Arjuna, 
and as being veiy jealous Avhen he married Subhadra to be Ms 
own separate wife. 

The polyandrous woman has thus much more power than 
her monandrous sister or the wife of a polygamous husband, 
and hence polyandrous communities, such as Sparta (p. 185), 
were and are especially under feminine influence. 

But the animal instinct is too strong in man to allow him 
to rest content with a share only in a wife, if sole ownership 
be possible. Accordingly men devise various expedients for 
obtaining mates who shall be exclusively their own. The most 
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obvious and primitive of these is to capture a woman from 
another tribe. The 'spear- won’ bride is the private property 
of her captor, who can club her to death if she has dealings 
with any other man. The advantage of acquiring wives by this 
method is one which appeals to every man with ordinary 
animal instincts, for it enables him to have a mate all his own, 
which is the law of the lower animals. Wife-capture therefore 
is merely an atavistic return to the primaeval habits of man 
when it is found existing among peoples who have fallen into 
the practice of polyandry, either from the tribe at one time 
having lost a considerable portion of its women, or from the 
scarcity of women consequent on female infanticide. Accord- 
ingly its existence along with group-marriage in Australia does 
not afford us the slightest grounds for believing that either 
'group-marriage’ or general promiscuity was a stage through 
which all races who now practise monandry have had to pass. 

From Wife-capture probably arose the rule of exogamy, as 
has been well suggested by Mr S. E. Peal and Col. Ellis^ 
independently. The latter also cleverly suggests that Wife- 
purchase is an emanation of Wife-capture. "A man who captured 
a woman belonging to another tribe, would have the right to 
monopolise her to himself; and it would be such an obvious 
advantage in a society in which communal marriage prevailed, 
for a man to have a woman to himself, that this alone seems 
sufficient to account for exogamy. No doubt many men would 
thus capture wives; but I do not imagine that for several 
generations entire tribes sought their wives outside their own 
tribe... .In primitive communities, children are regarded as 
belonging to the mother, and not to the father. The children, 
then, of a woman who had been captured from another tribe 
would be regarded as belonging to her. But she would be the 
property of her captor, his slave, consequently her children 
would also be his slaves, and he would be at liberty to sell 
them to the men of his tribe, who could marry and monopolise 
the females without infringing the rights of the rest of the 
tribe. Thus in one or two generations there would be no 
necessity for capturing the women of other tribes.” 

^ The TsM^speaking Peeples of the Gold Coasts p. 293. 
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, The childreB of such marriages are 'therefore the mere 
chattel-property of their parents. When therefore a young 
man desires to obtain- a maiden in maiTiage, her parents desire 
some compensation for the loss of her services,, and the compen- 
sation thus becomes the purchase-money. 

The practice of parents selling their children into slavery, 
such as was common among the indigenous Thracian tribes, is , 
probably another outcome of Wife-capture. 

It is worthy of remark that the ■ most primitive tribes of 
mankind, such blB the Yeddas, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, of the Aru Archipelago,, who live in trees 
or caves, and apparently also the Andamanese, are in the habit 
of marrying without making any payment for the bride^. Such 
. too was the custom of the ancient Germans, for as we .have seen, 
above (pp. 21 sqq.) the husband s gifts were not for her parents but 
were to form a dowry for the wife, whilst she in her turn brought 
her husband a gift of arms. The Norsemen had substantially 
the same practice. Thus when Glnrn wooed ,Hallge,rda and her 
fether approved, and she herself had declared that she thought 
she might love Glum well if they could but hit it ofip as to 
.temper, ‘'after that Hallgerda’s goods ^vere valued and Glum 
^vas to lay down as much against them, and they were to go 
shares, half and half, in the whole. Then Glum boiincl himself 
to Hallgerda as his betrothed, and they rode away home south ‘I"’ 
When we turn to the Iliad and Odyssey, we are met with a 
similar practice, for the bridegroom has to make presents, 
which are given to the bride’s father, but returned by the 
latter with additional presents from his own store. Thus 
Agamemnon offers one of his daughters to Achilles: "Let him 
take of them which he will without gifts of wooing (dpdeSpop) 
to Peleus’s house; and I will add a great dower such as no man 
ever yet gave with his daughter^” So too in the 'Odyssey the 
disguised Athena says to Telemachus, "As for the wooers, bid 
them scatter them each one to his own, and for thy mother, if 

^ Westermarck, 0 ^. p. 398. 

Burnt NJal, chap, siii (Dasent’s trails.). 

® IL IX. 146. IL XXII. 51 (where Alfees give-s much goods to Ms daughter 
Lao thoe on her marriage to Priam). 
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her heart is moved to marriage, let her go back to the hall 
of that mighty man her father, and her kinsfolk will furnish 
a wedding feast, and array the wedding gifts (eeSpa) exceeding 
many, all that should go wuth a daughter dearly belovedl” 
Such passages as these make it clear that it was not the 
practice with the Acheans for the bridegroom to purchase the 
bride from her kinsmen, but to lay down gifts which would 
come back with her, augmented by others given by her father 
or family, the conjoint goods forming a common fund on which 
to commence housekeeping, as was the case wdth the Germans 
and the Norsemen. 

On the other hand the practice of the Pelasgians of Thessaly 
differed as widely in this respect from that of the Acheans as 
did their system of succession. Thus Neleus ‘Miad wedded 
Chloris for her beauty and had brought gifts of wooing past 
number,’' and he set a great price on the hand of his daughter 
Pero, for when all around w-ere her wooers, ''Neleus would not 
give her save to him who should drive off from Phylace the 
kine of mighty Iphicles, with shambling gait and broad of brow, 
hard cattle to drivel” The price named by Neleus indicates 
that, as amongst many modern tribes^, the purchase money for 
a wife had to be paid in cattle, a view strongly corroborated by 
the epithet cow- winning” applied to maidens, to which we 
shall soon return. 

As there are many other passages in the poems which imply 
that the girl was practically sold to the highest bidder by her 
father or brothers, the Homeric scholars have concluded some- 
what too hastily that Wife-purchase is universal in Homer I 

It will be remembered that the melanochrous Thracians, who 
were the close kinsmen of the Pelasgians of Thessaly, had in 
the days of Herodotus the institution of selling their daughters 
and purchasing wives. It is not therefore surprising that 

^ Od. 1 . 277. Here (as also in Od. ii. 196) it can only mean a dowry given 
to the bride by her father, although Butcher and Lang ad loc. say that “the hSva 
in Homer are invariably gifts made by the wooers to the father or kinsmen of the 
bride, that is, the bride-price, the kalym of the dwellers on the Volga.” 

2 Od. XI. 281 sqq. 

^ Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, p. 44. 

^ See Ebeling’s Horn. Lex. s.v. hSva. 
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Neletis the Pelasgian of lolcus followed the like -practice, and 
that '.many siiryivals of the same ciistoni should be found in 
the Homeric poems, wh'ich were composed, as .we. have argued, 
in the language and metre of the aborigi.!ies of Greece, 

.Now, as eeclna is 'the only- technical term used in either 
Iliad or Odyssey for marriage-payments made on either side, 
and there is as yet no specific .term for a dowry, it wmuld appear 
that, the, practice referred to by Agamemnon ..and .Athena in 
the passages ' cited above had but recently appeared on Greek 
soil. .But, as the two cases cited refer to the custom of the 
Achean princely houses, it follows that with the advent of the 
Acheans not only a new rule of succession but also a .new form 
of marriage had entered Greece. For now the suitor no longer 
buys the woman from her father or brothers, but the eedna are 
handed over to the father, only to be returned with others added 
to form the dower of the girl, as ivas the case in Germany and 
Scandinavia. Moreover, it is plain that the principle of the 
dower was of recent introduction, for, as already stated, there 
is no technical term for dower in Homer, though such are 
familiar in classical tinies^ when the new principle of the dower 
had become firmly established as a concomitant of the new 
doctrine of kinship and marriage. 

It needs but little reflection to see that in a society like 
that of early Athens, where property was vested in women and 
passed from mother to daughter, there is no place for the idea 
of a dowry for the daughter, for the daughters have succeeded to 
the family property, and have rather to dower out their brothers, 
as was the rule among the Cantabrians. In such societies as 
the Cantabrian the brother was given a small portion out of 
the family estate wherewith he might have the means of 
winning the good graces of some girl, who according to the 
native custom would he the possessor of her family property. 
The gifts of the suitor in such a case are in no sense purchase 
money, but merely propitiatory presents {eeZva) to gain the 

^ Thus neither does (Herod, i. 9B ete.) occur at all in Homer, nor is irpol^, 

the regular Attic term (Demosth., Lysias, etc.), found in the sense of dowry in 
the poems. Pindar [Fijth, iii. 94) terms i^va the dowry given by the gods along 
\sdth Thetis to Peleus and along with Harmonia to Cadmus. 
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lady's favour, who may have just as free a right of choice as 
the Tibetan heiress at the present moment. Indeed the term 
eedna i^ so explained by the ancient commentators and lexico- 
graphersb a view too hastily rejected by modern scholars. 

In such a community as ancient Athens, where the daughters 
inherited the family land, it was of the utmost importance for a 
man to secure some girl's hand, for with it went her land. The 
girl therefore became a very valuable possession, and as the 
males gradually acquired more power in the community, her 
father or brothers would naturally exploit her to the best 
advantage for themselves. Accordingly the eedna, nominally 
wooing“gifts to win the girl's good-will, would in many cases be 
actually paid to the father or brothers to gain their consent to 
the match. This of course is nothing else than Wife-purchase. 

Now we found a relic of Wife-purchase in coemptio, the 
form of marriage as characteristic of the Plebeians as confar- 
was of the Patricians, and we held that the Plebeians 
had originated in the Ligurian aborigines of Latium, who 
were closely akin to the melanochrous Thracians, who bought 
their wives, and also to the aboriginal people of Greece, It 
would then be strange if no traces of Wife-purchase in early 
Greece had survived for us, such as those left us in several 
passages of Homer and in the epithet “cow-earning" often 
applied to girls {TrapOevov dX^eari^oiai). This term plainly 
belongs to a state of society similar to that existing in 
modern Darfur, where wives are bought with cows, twenty of 
which with a male and female slave are the usual price of a 
wife, and where daughters are preferred to sons, because, 
according to the native adage, “girls fill the stable, but boys 
empty it," for wives have to be purchased for the latter®. 

But we have just seen that in a definite case where a father 
puts up for sale his daughter's hand, he is a Pelasgian chief and 
not an Achean. Aristotle is therefore perfectly accurate when he 
alleges that Wife-purchase had been customary in early Greece I 

^ For as rd iirb rcov racs fiefiPTjarrevfiipaiS 8cd6fX€Pa dSpa see 

Ebeling’s Lex, s,v, 

^ Bidgeway, Origin of Metallie Cxirrency and Weight StafidardSf p, 44. 

^ Polit. II. 8. 19 : rds ywaXm^ iwvovPTO, 
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' The confusion in the ' use of the eedna is now explained. 
As we have already -seen that the Homeric poems were com- 
posed in the language of the older race, and as .the idea of 
dowry was quite ■ new in Greece, and there ■ was no technical 
word to express it, some general term such as meilia .had to be 
employed, or the meaning of the old technical .term eedna had . 
to be extended, as in the passages already cited from the . 
Odyssey, a usage fully established in Pindar. It is, easy to 
point out in the language.of Homer many other survivals , of an 
earlier range of ideas. . Thus the epic poet still con tinned to 
say “vsm.ite with the bronze” long after weapons were all made 
of iron, and to speak of the soul going beneath the . .earth, 
though he actually held the doctrine that the abode of the dead 
was no Inferno, but lay in the west on Ocean's marge. 

It is now plain that the Acheans of Homer differed no less 
widely from the aboriginal population of Greece in their method 
of obtaining their wives, in their high ideal of the marriage state, 
and in the position assigned to the wedded wife, than they did 
in their customs of kinship and inheritance, whilst nowhere 
else in the ancient world could we find any parallel to the 
Acheans in all these vital principles of social life save in central 
Europe and among the Umbro-Sabellian peoples of Italy. But 
it is clear that the strict notion of the married state embodied 
in the confarreate marriage of the Patricians was not of recent 
growth at Rome, but that it had waned rather than waxed as 
time went on; and as Aristotle pointed out that the social 
habits of the Celts of upper Europe differed essentially from 
those of all other military races with which he was acquainted, 
we are justified in concluding that the high notions of married 
life held both by the Celto-German tribes and their kinsmen 
of upper Italy dated at least from the epoch when the Acheans 
became masters of Greece, and probably from a much more 
remote antiqu%. But, as the Acheans had the same social 
principles in full force in the Homeric times, it is plain that 
these institutions were not of recent date with them, supposing 
even that the Acheans, Celts, and Umbro-Sabellians had 
evolved their social institutions from the lower stages of 
polyandry. 
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But, in the face of our recent investigations, is there any 
valid reason for supposing that these peoples had ever passed 
through the stage of promiscuity or even of group-marriage ? 
We saw that in a single tribe the stronger man will appropriate 
the wife of a weaker, the latter being thus driven either to take 
the wife of one still weaker, or to steal one from another tribe, 
or else share a wife with several other weaklings. It is likewise 
certain that stronger tribes habitually carry off the women of 
their weaker neighbours, as the Malays for example used to 
carry off the wives of the little aboriginal Sakeis. 

Now we have also seen that it is possible for the most 
primitive tribes of mankind, such as the Veddas, to preserve 
a monandrous condition closely resembling that of the greater 
apes. But, if it is thus possible for a very weak race under 
certain favourable conditions to retain in unbroken force the 
desire of each male to possess at least one female all his own, 
a fortiori the same would be possible for a tribe, which by some 
happy circumstances became more numerous than its rivals and 
by the advantage of environment waxed superior in physique. 
Such a tribe would always be able to protect itself against its 
foes, and prevent its women from being carried off. Pairing 
for life would thus continue to be the rule with them as with 
the Veddas. 

In a former chapter I suggested that the peoples of Europe 
who speak what are called Indo-European languages had 
gradually moved upwards from the south-east as the ice-sheet 
receded. Those tribes which formed the van of the gradual 
movement up the middle of Europe would generally live 
under more invigorating climatic conditions than their neigh- 
bours lower down, and they would become superior to the 
latter in their physique, which would gain still further from 
the vast supplies of animal food ready to hand in the great 
forests of central Europe. This abundance of food would render 
infanticide unknown, and thus there would be no paucity of 
women from the slaying of female infants. Tacitus himself 
remarked on the fact that the Germans of his time reared all 
■ their children. Hence there would be no cause either for the 
rise of polyandry within the tribe or for carrying off the women 
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of a weaker tribe, which might thereby be led to that practice. 
It, was therefore just as easy for the tribes of central Europe 
to continue in monandry as it was for the Veddas of Ceylon.. 

It is not improbable likewise that the g.reat courage , of the 
fair-haired peoples may be due in no small measure to the fact 
that', they have never known- a period of polyandry,. For, as in 
the animal .kingdom all war arises from three causes, — rivalry 
for females, defence- of offspring, and struggle for subsistence, 
it follows that in a polyandrous coinmonity, where the jealousy 
of the males is suppressed, or at least kept in abeyance, ,one 
of the main incitements, if not the main, to combativeness is 
removed..' This indee-d may give to a' polyandrous community a 
temporary advantage over a moiiandroiis, since as there is less 
jealousy and strife, there is more leisure to develop the arts,.. 

Thus on the discovery of the Canaries the Guanches of 
Lancerote, who were polyandrous, were much more advanced in 
culture than the monogamous natives of the other islands. 
Indeed it has been often marked that communities who practise 
polyandry are far in advance of their neighbours whose moral 
notions are infinitely higher. Thus the ordinary polyandrous 
Sinh.alese have attained to a plane of culture entirely unknown 
to their neighbours the Veddas, to whom polyandry is abso- 
lutely repugnant^ 

Doubtless it was a desire to secure internal tranquillity for 
his Callipolis that led Plato to ordain a system of polyandry 
for his Guardians, who, men and women alike, were to live all 
together in common barracks, and eat at common mess-tables, 
having no separate houses or separate family relations; no 
youth was to know his own father, no father his own child, nay, 
even a mother must not know the babe that she had carried in her 
womb, for all the mature men and women were to be fathers or 
mothers of the younger, whilst all of the same age were to be 
brothers or sisters-. Plato would have found the nearest 
approach to his ideal in the Agathyrsi of his own day and in 
the Australian savages of our time, though the restrictions of 
''group-marriage^' enforced by the latter fall very far short of 
his desire for universal promiscuity. 

1 Westermaxck, op. eit. pp. 515, 516. 
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But whilst the suppression of the passions and emotions of 
the individual may be a considerable gain to a nascent commu- 
nity, this temporary advantage is acquired at a terrible cost, the 
decay of courage. For, since all animals fight most desperately 
to secure mates, and to defend their progeny, the eradication 
or suppression of such instincts and passions must sap the very 
foundations of pugnacity and courage. Thus neither Plato’s 
Guardians nor the Australian aborigines could ever feel the throb 
of the noble passions that only beat with full strength in the 
hearts of the northern races, where individualism has remained 
as dominant as it is among the lower animals. This individual- 
ism, which rings in the bold Norsemen’s utterance, omnes sumus 
has engendered the heroic courage and daring enterprise, 
which have planted the Teutonic peoples in the forefront of the 
world, whilst its dangerous tendency to absolute selfishness in 
the keen struggle for a livelihood is redeemed by other animal 
instincts, which have ever remained unabated in the race, a 
self-denying devotion, which impels men, who in their dealings 
with others may be indescribably sordid and mean, cheerfully 
to endure toil and hardship, to brave perils, and, if need be, 
even to lay down life for wife and child. 

In face of the feeble and un warlike character of the 
Buddhist communities of Ceylon, Hindustan, and Tibet, who 
practise polyandry, we are impelled to the conclusion, that if 
the Teutonic peoples had ever similarly efiaced or subdued 
their primary animal instincts, they would not now rank as 
the bravest races of the earth. But as the Homeric Acheans 
and the XJmbro-Sabellian peoples had shared the peculiar 
social institutions of the fair-haired people of upper Europe, 
there is also no reason for supposing that either of those peoples 
had emerged from an antecedent stage of polyandry. 

According to the view put forward already in this work the 
Aryans of the Rig-Veda had moved from central Europe into 
Asia at a date posterior to the rise of the practice of cremating 
the dead and the discovery of copper, but anterior to that of 
iron. If that view is sound, we ought to find among the early 
Aryans a system of kinship and marriage similar to that of the 
Acheans, the Umbro-Sabellians, and the Celto-Teutonic peoples. 
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Happily, there is sufficient evidence ,to make it highly probable 
that the Aryans coincided completely in this, respect with their 
brethren of Europe. ■ We have already, pointed out that in the 
story of the Swayam vara the repugnance to po,Iyandry .evinced 
by the sons of Pandii after, the winning of .Dranpadi cle.arly 
indicates that the Aryan conquerors abhorred the polyandrous 
habits of the indigenous races whom they subdued. 

■ But the Rig- Veda itself discloses many proofs , that the 
Aryans were both monandrous and monogamous, that the male 
sex was regarded as superior, and that the father was the head 
of the 'family. The hymns contain frequent prayers for male 
children, and are regularly addressed to male divinities, siichus 
Indra, Surya, Agni, the A§vins, and the like. Such prominence 
would hardly be assigned to the male sex in a community where 
polyandry and succession through women was the rule. One 
hymn at least makes it plain that monogamy was the normal 
practice of the Aryans. This hymn dwells upon the duality of 
the two Alvins, and accordingly the pairs of deities are compared 
with almost everything that runs in couples, iiicl tiding a husband 
and wife, and a pair of lips uttering sweet souiidsl Unless then 
the relation between man and wife was held especially close 
and inseparable there would be no force in the comparison. 

We also found reason for believing that the rule of male 
succession only arose where monandry had been immemorial, 
as amongst the Romans, the tribes of Germany, and the 
Acheans, and that the Roman Patria Potestas was the outcome 
of the same doctrine. 

Not only was the father regarded as the head of the family 
in the Rig- Veda, but in the Hindu law we find the nearest 
parallel to the Roman Patria Potestas. Thus Manu- declares 
that a son, a wife, and a slave have no property of their own 
since their earnings are acquired for the man to whom they 
belong. Indeed it was the remarkable coincidence between the 
Roman and Hindu systems respecting the Patria Potestas 
which led Sii' H. S. Maine to ascribe too wide a domain to this 
principle. 

^ R. F. momdala n. sukta S9, cited by Westermarck, op, ciL p. 442. 

- Laws of Manu, vin. 4i6. 
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Blit to this day polyandry exists among the Dravidian races 
of Hindustan, and as the sons of Pandu the Pale looked upon 
it with horror, it follows that the doctrine of Patria Potestas, 
which is seen in its initial stage in the Rig- Veda, was no 
development of the indigenous peoples of the Indian peninsula, 
but had been introduced by the Aryans. This gains further 
support from Manu, who regards as an unwholesome innovation 
the doctrine that a daughter could select her own husband, 
an idea which, in face of the existence of polyandry and the 
Swayamvara among the conquered races, must clearly have been 
borrowed by the Aryans from their subjects. 

We have concluded that Wife-purchase, of which we saw 
survivals in the Roman compim and in certain passages and 
phrases of the Iliad and Odyssey, was not practised by the 
Sabines or Acheans any more than it was by the Germans, 
but that in each case it was the custom of the indigenous 
people. It will forcibly corroborate our general thesis, if it can be 
shown that whilst the Aryans who conquered India abhorred 
Wife-purchase, on the other hand it w^as normally practised by 
the races subject to them. In proof of this it will suffice to 
quote from Manu. 

The four marriages in which a father gives away his daughter 
— Br4hma, Daiva, Arsha, and PiAg^patya — are blessed marriages, 
and from them spring sons radiant with knowledge of the Veda, 
honoured by good men, and destined to live a hundred years. 
But there are four other kinds of marriage, which are blamable 
marriages, — those effected by purchase, voluntary union, forcible 
abduction, or stealth— from which spring sons who are cruel and 
untruthful, who hate the Veda and the sacred law h 

It is now plain that with the Aryans, with the Teutonic 
peoples, the Roman Patricians, and the Homeric Acheans the 
girl was solemnly given to her husband by her father, and not 
sold as was customary with the aborigines of Latium, of Greece, 
and of Hindustan* 

Amid a society where reigned so noble a conception of 
domestic life and so strong a respect for the wife as that 
portrayed in Homer, there was not likely to be any place for 
Laws of Manu, 111^ sqq* 
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the unspeakable sin which cankered Greek society in historical 
times.. It is therefore not surprising that .the Homeric poems 
are unpolluted by any suspicion of such, .The sin of Sodom, in 
,all ages has been endemic in the Mediterranean basin, and has 
never, except sporadically and that mainly under southern 
influences, appeared north- of the Alps, although but too often 
the. conquerors of southern lands have become tainted with the 
loathsome ' corruption of - .their subjects. Thus, according to 
Herodotush himself a Greek, the Persians knew not imiiatural 
crimes until they learned them from the Greeks. The, same, 
miitatis mutandis, might be predicated of the Osmanli Turks, 
The similarity of Homeric society to that of the Teutonic 
peoples, whilst on the other hand it stands in such contrast to 
that of later Greece, is an indication that the Aeheans had 
come from a region where such sins had found no place. 

Nor are we unjust in ascribing to the Aegean people all 
that is grossest in historical Hellas. Thus the Greeks shared 
with the Egyptians the coarsest elements of Bacchic worship, 
for Herodotus pointed out^ the similarity between the emblems 
carried by the Egyptian women at the festival of Osiris and 
those borne by their Greek sisters in tlie ritual of Dionysos, 
whilst the same writer ascribes to .Melampus, one of the 
Pelasgian stock, the introduction into Greece of the worship 
of that god through its ceremonial and emblem. 

1 I. 135. ^ II. 4.8. 


CHAPTER 11. 


MUEDEE AND HOMICIDE. 

“It hath the primal eldest curse upon it,” Hamlet 

It is obvious that the law of bloodshed is closely bound up 
with that of kinship. Accordingly, if it should turn out that 
there are certain difficulties connected with the history of the 
treatment of the manslayer in the literary remains of ancient 
Greece, and that no rational explanation can be found for these 
contradictions on the hitherto prevalent doctrine that the Greeks 
were a homogeneous people, whilst on the other hand the tradi- 
tion of an Achean conquest affords a ready solution, we shall 
thereby have obtained a further confirmation of the truth of our 
general doctrine. 

Every Greek scholar knows that the trial of Orestes in the 
Eimienides hinges on the struggle between two diametrically 
opposed doctrines concerning the shedding of kindred blood, 
put forward by the Erinys and Apollo respectively, the 
former with merciless iteration repeating the immemorial 
ordinance that the doer must suffer, and declaring that it is 
her function to follow like a sleuthhound the man with gore- 
stained hands until his destruction be finally accomplished, 
while Apollo, who is denounced by the Awful Goddesses as an 
innovator overthrowing primaeval ordinances, proclaims a 
doctrine of mercy and forgiveness for the sinner, who if he 
seek and gain purification can be freed from his pollution and 
return to his home in peace. Thus, whilst the Erinys main- 
tains that Orestes could win no forgiveness, when once he had 
shed his mother s blood, even though she was the murderess of 
his father, Apollo justifies Orestes on the ground that it was 
the duty of the latter to avenge his father, as the tie between 
son and father is closer and more sacred than that between son 
and mother, and the god, deliberately avows that it was at his 
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own behest that Orestes had slain his mother. Clearly then at 
Athens the old order had yielded place to new not only as 
regards kinship, but also in respect of bloodshed. 

If we had no other Avitness than Aeschylus, we should be 
justified in holding that from of old the Athenian law decreed 
that he who had shed kindred blood should be stoned to death, 
or else go into exile. But the evidence of Aeschylus is com- 
pletely corroborated by the laws respecting both wilful murder 
{<j>6vo<; iKova-m) and involuntary homicide . (^dvov dKov(no<;). 
Attic law recognized three kinds of wilful murder— i.e. by 
wounding, by poison, and by arson h These cases were tried 
by the Boule of the Areopagus. The penalty was death and 
the confiscation of the murderer’s goods— that is, if he determined 
to risk the verdict, for it Avas possible for him, if he chose, 
before the end of the trial, to quit the land, in Avhieh case his 
goods were still confiscated and he became an exile for life I 

The duty of prosecuting the homicide, Avhether wilful or 
involuntary, devolved by laiv upon the near relatives of the 
victim— father, brother, or sons— who had to give the manslayer 
formal notice in the Agora, a necessary preliminary to taking 
proceedings before the Archon Basileus. In the further stages 
of the prosecution they were to be supported by the dead 
man’s cousins, cousins’ sons, father-in-law, son-in-law, and 
phratores, for the law ordained that “prosecution shall be 
made jointly by cousins, and cousins’ children and descendants 
of cousins, and sons-in-law, and fathers-in-law, and phratores.” 
Other passages of Demosthenes declare that “the lavA' com- 
mands the relations to go forth and prosecute as far as 
descendants of cousins®.” But even though in the case of the 
involuntary homicide the kinsmen of tbe slain had the right 
of forgiving the homicide and of being appeased by him, this 
could only be done after the trial had been fully earned out, 
and, to effect this, the father, brothers, and sons must be 

" Arist. Polity of Ath. tvn; eial Sk y>6pov Sixai xal TpoiS/xaros, hi fi-kv & itpovolai 
diroKTelv'^ tj ^ Tdytpf kolI (jmpjjAKiov aTrcKreivr} Sous, Kctl Trup/caiSs* 

TCLVTct, ydp 7 } jSovX'Jjf h6pcl dLKd^eu Cf* T6lfy, Cofp, IuT» Atticii pp. 282 9. 

^ Bern. Mid* 528 : ol (^qvikoI (sc, rovs juiy i/c irpopolas dwoKriyyipras 

davdTCp kolI d€L(pvyl<} koX rm hitapx^VTm ^piovac, 

^ Adv* MacarL 57, Contra Buerff* et Mnesih. 72. 
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unanimous in the matter; if the deceased had left no near 
relatives, the Ephetae were to choose according to rank ten of 
his phratores, on whom the right of forgiveness then devolved. 
It was absolutely necessary that the homicide should first have 
been tried and banished by the Ephetae. Afterwards he might 
appease the next of kin, and get them to agree to a curtailment 
of his term of exile; but although it could be made merely a 
nominal pimishmeiit, yet the sentence and departure into exile 
had to be carried out. 

It will be observed that the laws of Athens, which in this 
case were the laws of Solon, forbade the kindred of one who 
had been deliberately slain to accept any compensation what- 
ever from the murderer, or to forgive him on any pretext 
whatever. From this it is clear that in cases of wilful murder 
the law of Athens knew no such thing as wer-geld, ■whilst, in 
cases of accidental manslaying, compensation could only be 
accepted after a full trial and the banishment of the slayer. 
The relatives could not abstain from prosecution. If a man who 
had been killed, either deliberately or accidentally, requested 
his kindred, before he expired, not to prosecute his slayer, in 
that case and in that only could his kindred refuse to prosecute 
the manslayer. Indeed it was specially provided by a law of 
Solon that no one should take a blood-wite as satisfaction for the 
murder of a relative. But it cannot be held that this was a 
new principle introduced by Solon, for we know from Aristotle’s 
Polity of the Athenians that Solon retained the ordinances of 
Draco concerning bloodsheds 

But, although all antiquity rang with the severity of the 
Dracontian ordinances, it will not be maintained that these 
were the creation of that legislator himself, for he cannot be 
credited with more than a codification of the immemorial 
customary laws, not the least important of which in all 
primitive communities are those relating to bloodshed. We 
are therefore justified in considering the ordinances of Draco 
concerning homicide as no new legislative enactments, but rather 
the embodiment of doctrines which had prevailed at Athens 

^ Chap. VII. 1 : iroXireiap dk Karitrr'qa-e Kal vdfiovs idrifcev dWovs, rots 8k Apd- 
KOVTos decrpLots iiradcravro xpd}/^€voi tK^v tCjv ^opikQp, 
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from time out of mind. ■ Indeed the very term Thesrnoi applied 
to the Dracontian code in contrast to that of Womoi used of the 
Laws: of Solon, taken in connection with the fact that the title 
Thesmophoros^ wets especially attached to Denieter as the creator 
of social . law and .order, and that the greatest festival of the 
goddess held at Athens was called the Thesmophoria, would 
indicate .that .in Draco’s ordinances we haYe nothing but ancient 
customs crystallized into .law. 

The evidence- thus drawn from the legal antiquities of 
Athens distinctly supports- the doctrine of Aeschylus that 
severity to the bloodshedder was the immemorial rule, and not 
a late outcome, of a . higher ■ moral sense and an increased 
respect for the sanctity of .human life felt by either Draco or 
Solon. We may therefore hold that the doctrine put by 
Aeschylus in' the . mouth ' of ; the Erinys, 'that the doer must 
suffer/ was a precept of hoary antiquity, and that it was her 
primaeval duty to avenge kindred blood shed upon the earth. 
Who the' Erinys 'was, and why it was her function to take 
vengeance for blood that had fallen on the earth, I shall 
endeavour to -.'show ''in a later chapter-. As the offence 
of Orestes was matricide, a crime for which there could be no 
inoney co.mpensation, there was not much opportunity for any 
reference to the payment of blood -gelt in the E tune nicies, even 
if any such custom existed at Athens. 

But although the-.. Erinys took especial delight in avenging 
.the blood -of . a -mother,' her fimction included the exaction of 
vengeance for the shedding of all kindred blood, termed by 
Aeschylus 'blood within the tribe’ (ifM(j>vXLov alpa). This how- 
ever is by no means /limited to a single tribe, but includes 
the whole body of Athenian citizens. Thus when the Erinys 
has been baulked of her vengeance on Orestes, Athena fears 
lest she may implant in her citizens intestine strife 

bloodshed within the tribel Plainly, if emphylios 
can be applied to civil strife among all the citizens of Athens, 
1 Diod. Sic. V. 5. 

- [The subject is not treated in this volume.] 

^ Eim* 861 : m mpdiat^ dXeKTdpoip, 

ip TOis ifioh dcTTOtuLv Wp^crrjs ^A.p'q 
i/jL<pv\t6p re Kal irpbs dXXojXous dpacrvu. 
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the ^kindred blood/ which it is the province of the Erinys 
to avenge, is not limited to a single clan, or phratry, or tribe, 
but includes the blood of all the tribal communities which are 
held to be of the same stock. 

Nor must it be supposed that the terrible pollution which, 
if not atoned for, is punished by the Erinys with barrenness of 
women and cattle and blights upon all crops and trees, arose 
only from the slaying of parents or near relatives. The picture 
given by Sophocles in the Parodos of the Oedipus Tyramms of 
the effects of the curse that lighted upon the Thebans in 
consequence of the pollution accruing from the murder of 
tains corresponds closely to that threatened against Athens by 
the Erinys, because the full penalty for his mother’s blood had 
not been exacted from Orestes. Now it is plain that if the agos 
that brooded over Thebes from the murder of Laius could only 
have resulted from the slajdng of that monarch by a member of 
the royal kindred, there would have been little difficulty in 
marking down the culprit, whereas we know that Creon simply 
brought back a statement from the oracle at Pytho that the 
man, whoever he was, who slew Laius, was harboured in the 
land. From this it follows that if the slayer of Laius had been 
not his son, but only any common Theban citizen, the pollution 
would have been just the same in its effects on the land and its 
people. Thus according to the Athenians of the fifth century 
B.C., 'kindred blood’ is the blood of any member of the tribal 
community, but the tribal community is coextensive with the 
Polls, 

The Etimenides tells us that there had once been a time at 
Athens when descent was reckoned through the mother. This 
is amply confirmed by survivals in Attic law. The stern 
doctrine which forbade the acceptance of any requital for the 
murder of a man by the payment of which the slayer could 
avoid death or perpetual exile has been likewise substantiated 
by the Attic laws of homicide which were in force at least in 
the seventh century B.c. We may therefore without hesitation 
accept also the tradition that this doctrine was no creation of 
recent legislators but had been rooted in the soil from prehistoric 
times. 
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Now when we turn to the Homeric poei|is -we at once find 
that the recognized practice in cases of liornickle .is that the 
close relations of the murdered man, such, as his father or 
brother, accept an eric ( ttocv /}), and the inanslayer is permitted 
to remain in his own home without going into exile even for a 
•short space: ‘"'Yet doth a man accept an eric from the, slayer 
of his brother or of his dead .son; and so the inanslayer ibr a 
great price .abideth in his own' land, and the ki,iisman s heart 
is appeased, .and his proud soul, when he hath accepted the 
recompensel’’ This statement put in the mouth of ,Ajax is 
strikingly confirmed by the fact that the typical case of legal 
procedure selected by the poet for the famous Trial Scene 
on the Shield of Achilles is a question of homicide, wherein 
the point at issue is not whether the defendant is guilty 
or not guilty of the crime, but whether he has paid the 
hlood-wite or not. As however other scholars have held a 
different opinion not only as regards the meaning of the two 
talents of gold, but also on the very question of the blood- 
gelt, it will be necessary to discuss' their views as briefly as 
possible. 

First let us take the passage around winch so mucli strife 
has arisen: 

But the folk were gathered in the place of assembly ; for 
there a strife was arisen, two men striving about the blood-price 
of a man slain; the one avowed that he bad paid all, expounding 
to the people, but the other denied that he had received 
aught; and each was fain to obtain consummation before an 
arbiter. And the folk were cheering both, as they took part 
on either side. And heralds kept order among the folk, 
while the elders were seated on polished stones in the sacred 
circle, and they held in their hands the staves of loud-voiced 
heralds. Then before the folk they rose up and gave doom 
each in turn. And in the midst lay two talents of gold, to be 

^ II. IX. 632: Kal rls re Kacriyvi^roLo (poinjos 

TTOLV^p ov Tratdbi re6p7)caTos' 

Kai j> 6 fikv ip dTfifJLip ixivei atjrod, dTroricas^ 

Tou Bi r ipTirverai KpaBlij Kal Ov/xh dyi^pcap 
wup^p Be^apuipov. 
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given unto him who should pronounce most righteously the 
.custom V’ 

These lines have been explained in iREny different ways, 
but there are sufficient data, legal, archaeological, and linguistic, 
to show that the only possible interpretation is that put forward 
long since by Sir Henry Maine-. 

The points which require to be settled ar^, (1) what are the 
two talents of gold, (2) to whom are they to be given, (3) what 
is the point at issue, (4) are there two distinct scenes, (a) in the 
Agora, (b) the trial before the elders ? We shall take these 
questions in order. 

(1) Sir H. Maine held that the two talents of gold are the 
court fee and that the procedure corresponds to the Roman 
Legis actio sacramenti described by Gaius^"*. Mr Laurence^ 
combated this, contending that the two talents were the blood- 
wite of the murdered man, and maintained that if the talents 
were to be given to one of the judges, a second trial would be 
necessary to decide who was the best judge. Then the present 
writer showed^ that two talents of gold were too small a sum 
to be • the blood-gelt of a freeman, for in the list of prizes for 
the chariot-race two talents of gold are only the fourth prize. 
I have shown elsewhere® that the talent of the Homeric 
poems was simply the equivalent of a cow in gold and that 
it was the same in weight as the stater of the classical period, 

1 11, xvni. 497 sqq * : 

\aol 5’ slv dyopfj tcrcLv ddpboi • hda. Se pclkos 
( hpihpa^ dvo d’ dvdpes ivelKeov dvcKa toivtjs 
dvdpbs d7ro<pdLfjLhov’ 6 fikv irdvr’ dwodovvaL, 

Tri(pav(rKU)v, 6 5’ dvaivero p/qhkv eX^adar 
d' iio-drjv iiri tcrropL Tretpap eX^cQai. « 

Xaol 5’ dp><poTipoi<np eTrrjTrvov^ d(i<pls dpwyoi 
K7}pvK6S 5’ dpa Xabv ep-fjTVOV * ol bk y^popres 
etar iirl ^earrolcn Xldois Upip kvl kukXcp 
(TK^TT pa 5e KrjpvKtov ip ijepo^x^vtap * 

ToicrLP ^ireLT^ 'qCao'ov, dfxoi^rjbU 5i diKa^op' 

K€2to 5’ dp ip fiicrcroLCTL Suw xpuoroio rdXaPTCL, 

T(p ddfjLeP 6s fjLerd roTcn 5 Lk7}p idvprara etiroi, 

® Ancient Law (1906), p. 385. ® iv. 13 sqq, 

4 Journ. of Philology, voL vm (1879), pp. 125 $qq, 

5 ibid, vol. X. (1881), pp. 30—3. 

G Jour, Hell Stud, vol. vm (1887), pp. 133 sqq. ; Origm of Metallic 
Currency (1892), pp. 1—9. 
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ie. 135 grains Troy,. . Now since a slave woman, given as a prize 
for wrestling, was valued at four cows (twp Si i recraapd^owi/), 
and since a' talent of gold = a cow, two talents of gold, (=two 
cows) could not be the eric of a freeman, if an ordinary slave girl 
w.as worth four cows. We may therefore conclude that the two 
talents of gold are not the blood-money. 

But there is another view by which, they may be regarded 
as neither blood-money, nor yet as a fee for the judge. Some 
scholars liave held that the Home.ric procedure .corresponds to 
the. .Roman sponsio , . In that case the litigants made a wager, 
and the two talents represent the talent wagered by each : the 
successful litigant would receive the two talents in addition to 
the award of -the court. Dr Leaf ^ declares that whether we 
have here a smramentiim or a sponsio is an insoluble problem* 
But if -we examine the language of the final clause of the 
passage, we shall find a criterion by which Ave can come to a 
clear decision. 

(2) In the line rp Sopev, 09 perd roiai Idvvrara dVoi, 

scholars have fixed all their attention on the words SUriv eiiroi^ 
and have entirely neglected the adverb Wvrrara. I have shown 
elsewhere that the metaphor of straif/htNe.s^s or crookedness is 
always used of good or bad judges, but never of litigants^ Do 

^ Jcntr. Hell Stud. yoL viii (1887), pp* 1*22 sqq. 

Origin of 3IetaUic Currenaj, pp. 389 — 90 (App. A). The following passages 
(there cited) will show that Wvs, Wimip, eveifpsiP, ev&vwr^pios, ffKo'Xd^ always 
refer to the judge. The metaphor is from the carpenter’s rule, cf. iwl ffrddgrjP 
Wijvap [Od. Y. 245), 

II. XVI. 387 : ot fUg elp dyopr} crKohids Kpip(j>(ji dipuffra^, 

Hesiod, 0pp. 219 sqq. : avrUa yap rpexet *'OpKos dpa (TKoKigm dkym 
rqs 5e AIk7}s p66os €\KopiP7]<s g k avSpes dydxn 
[dwpotpdyoii ffKoki^t di dih'rjs Kpipucn Sipurras]. 

ij d' ^Trerai /cXaiOutra 7r6Xip Kal 'kaOiP, 

7}ipa. iffcrapipTj, kuk^p dp$pihTroi(n (pipovaa, 
o'ire pip i^eXdarwffi Kal oifK IBemP ipeipap. 

Solon, 3. 36 : dtBijpwp crxoXcds SUas. 

Pindar, Pytk. iy. 152 : Kal ip Tore KpyiBetdat iyKaOi^m Iwr Brats evdwe 

\aois diKas. PytJi* xi, 9: dpBoUKav yds dp^tpaXSp, 

Aesch. Persae, 764 : ffKijwrpop edBvpr'qptop. 

Arist. Rhet. 1 . 1. 5 : ou yap 8u tBp diKaarw dtaarpitpstp els 6pyi}p irpodyovras t] 
(pBbvop 7 ] ^\eop' optotoP ydp Kap et ns, tp piXXet Kapbvi, tovtop Trotijcrete 

arpe^Xbp. 
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we in the present day expect to hear from either side the 
' straightest ^ account of the case, or do we not well know that 
from the advocate we can only expect to dxi em parte 
statement ? On the other hand we have the same metaphors 
in use with reference to a judge, who is described upright, 
tmswervmg, impartial. Would the ancient Greeks ever have 
dreamed of expecting a litigant to speak his plea straight ? 
From the passages quoted it is clear that he only connected the 
idea of straightness with the judge. We may therefore conclude 
that the last clause of the Trial Scene can only mean that the 
two talents of gold were to be given to that one among the 
Elders, who spake straightest Now in Homer always 

means custom, as in such well-known phrases as ''as is the custom 
of mortals.’' The talents then were to be given to that elder 
who expounded most rightly the custom. Thus we are relieved 
from the great difficulty of having to give BLfcn in this passage 
the meaning of 'a plea' or 'claim,' a sense quite un-Homeric, 
but necessary if the clause referred to the successful litigant. 

We have now cleared up two points, and we know for 
certain that the talents are the fee for the judge, and thus they 
correspond to the prytwmia which had to be deposited by the 
litigants in all private lawsuits at Athens as fees for the court. 

It might be said that though the two talents are not 
sufficient to form the entire blood-wite for a man, yet they are 
a part of such a payment. All members of an Arab Eayy are 
responsible for the payment of the blood-money of a man who 
has been murdered by any member of their Hayy, and con- 
versely the blood-money paid by a Hayy for the murder of 
a man of another Hayy is divided among all the members of 
the latter according to their propinquity to the dead man®. 
The same practice prevailed in Wales with respect to the 
payment and distribution of the Oalanas^, If therefore it be 
maintained that in the Homeric trial the point at issue is that 
the defendant declares he has paid every one of the relatives of 
the murdered man, but the plaintiff denies that he has got 

^ afirrj dtK7} ia-ri jSporwi' (0<i. xi. 218), etc. 

^ Bobertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, pp. 52, 262. 

® Hugh Seebohm, Greeh Tribal Society, pp. 78—9. 
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■ anything, though he is of the 'kin of ' the skin, it must be held 
that, the two talents .represent the amount due as the share of 
such a kinsman. But as I have shown that the language of the 
last ' clause makes it certain that the money is for the judge, 
this theory falls to the ground. ' In any case it is improbable 
that the manslayer would make separate payments to the 
.individual members of the family of the murdered man, hut 
the blood-gelt would rather be paid, in ■ a lump sum, and the 
.relatives would divide it according to their propinquity to the 
slain. Besides, in' Homer the tribal system is not seen, though 
it was in full vigour in Athens in the classical period. 

(3) '.We next come to deal with the point at issue between 
the litigants. One possibility we have already disposed of. 

, Two, others remain, (a) the ordinary view, that it is a simple 
question of fact, the one declaring that he had paid the eric, 
the other denying that such a payment had been made; 
(b) Dr Leafb following Miinscher (as quoted by Ebeling, Lex, 
Horn, s.v. dvaivo^at), maintains that the question at issue is 
whether the next of kin will accept blood-wite and allow’ the 
manslayer to remain in his own country. He holds that the 
issue is not a bare question of fact, Had a certain price been 
paid over or not?” “A strange subject, surely, to be honoured 
with a place among the types of human activity, which 
the Shield presents us, and hardly a w’orthy one to be 
chosen as the representative of that civic energy which 
to a Greek was the very breath of his nostrils.” His 
main argument is that dpmvofjtm in Homer ahvays means 
Ho refuse' and not *to deny.' But, as will he seen in the 
footnote^ this is not the case, and in one passage at least 

^ Hell. Stud. voL viii (1887), pp. 122 sqq. 

“ “ So far as I can see (says Dr Leaf} d 5' dpabeTo ixTjdh iXea-dat can mean 
one thing only ; ‘ the other refused to accept anything.’ dpaivofiai, at least in 
Homer, ahvays means ‘ to reject/ generally ’^ith the added notion of contempt 
and indignation, as will be clear to any one who will take the trouble to look up 
the passages in Ebeling’s Lexicon, In two eases only it might appear to mean 
‘ deny ’ ; and in these (I 116, 1 149) the context shows that it implies really the 
repudiation not of a gift ofiered but of an idea presented,” 

I will give these two passages, which Dr Leaf ought to have set before his 
reader. The first is from the Embassy ; 

yipov, oiJn dras xareXe^as. 

dacrdjUTfP, odd’ adrds op'aipojuai. 
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Dr Leaf himself has to translate this verb as ' deny.' There is 
therefore not the slightest objection to rendering the clause o S' 
avaivero eXiadat, as “the other denied that he had 

received anything."; 

On the other hand there are several serious, not to say fatal, 
objections, to taking the passage in the way borrowed by Leaf 
from Mlinscher. In the first place the use of the aorist infinitive 
aTToSovvai after the past tense of ev^oiJiai renders it grammatically 
impossible for the clause to refer to the future h It would 

The passage from the Odyssey (xiv. 149) runs thus : 

(a <piX\ irel irdfXTap dvalveai ov8* in (prjcrda 
Ke7vov iXemecrdai^ ktX. 

Now first let me point out that “the repudiation of an idea presented^’ 
is nothing else than a denial. When St Peter denied Christ he did nothing 
more than to repudiate the idea presented to him by the maidservant of the 
High Priest, “ Thou art one of them.” In the first of our two passages the 
word dvaivoiJLaL stands in contrast to the previous line, “ Old sir, in no false 
wise hast thou accused my folly. Fool was I, I myself deny it not.” This is the 
rendering of Messrs Lang, Leaf, and Myers. According to the preface (p. 5) of 
their work (1883) Dr Leaf translated Bks i. — ix, so that he himself is the author 
of the rendering just given. Plainly when he so translated the passage he had 
no theory about the Trial Scene. 

In the other passage dvaLvoixai is further explained by the words oi}5’ in 
y>ya$a which put at rest any doubt about the meaning. When Messrs Butcher 
and Lang render it, “My friend, for as much as thou utterly behest me, and 
sayest that henceforth he will not come again,” they evidently thought that 
Eumaeus, when he repudiated the idea presented by his disguised master, 
expressed his denial in very strong language, since they render dvabeai ‘ behest.’ 

The fact is that dvalvoyai means both ‘to deny’ and ‘to repudiate,’ just as 
in Attic Greek appodjuaL, i^apvovfiat, dTrapvovpLaL, have both meanings, as any one 
who does not already know it may ascertain by turning to the Lexicon. What 
other word is there in Homeric Greek to express ‘deny’ except dvalpoyaLf The 
only alternative is to use the periphrasis oi 4>7}/n. 

^ In the only other case in Homer where in indirect speech eu%ero is followed 
by the aorist infin.j the latter refers to time past : 

Od. XI, 261 : 5^ /cat Aids iv dymlvycnv /aOaat. 

On the other hand in all the cases where the declaration refers to the future, 
euxero is followed by ihe future in:&n. : 

II. XV. 119: euxero d* 'ArdXXcayi AvKTjyevit kXvtot6^cp 

dpvSiV TTpwroybvusv pi^etp nXecr^v iKarbfx^ijy. 

Ci. II. XXIII. 872 ; avrlm 5’ 'ijTetXr^o-ev iK7)P6X(p *ATt6XX(avi. 

dpvSiv Trpiaroybpuiv pi^eiv kX^it^v eKaT6p.^7)v. 

Od. XVII. 59 : evx^ro rracri Beoin TeXrjio-cras 6/car6/4j8as 

pi^eiv, at Ki iroBt Zeus arnra ipya reXiacrr}. 
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appear . that . Dr ■ Leaf himself 'felt this , clifficiilty, for. he is 
careful .to translate''"' the oue averred, that , he had jyaid in 
full, and made declaration thereof to .the people, but the other 
refused to accept might.'' The italics are. mine... But it, is an 
undue forcing of ' the' language in a sentence composed of. two 
parallel clauses, each containing an imperfect, tense followed by 
an aorist infinitive, .to make the in.fi,nitive in the first clause 
refer . to past, in. the second to ftit ore ..time. If the aorist 
infinitive diroSovvai indicates a time already past, the .aorist 
infinitive iXiadat must also refer to time past. But as it is 
impossible to translate the second clause as ""he refused to have 
received anything,” it follows that it can, on!}' be translated "" he 
denied that he h.ad -received anything.'’ Moreover, I)r Leaf 
does not even get rid of the mere matter of fact by his straining 
of the language, for as the defendant averred that he had paid 
in full, the point at issue was not a simple question of payment 
of blood-wite, or going into exile, -which the judges would have 
to decide, for they would have to consider the C|nestion wdiether, 
if the defendant spoke the truth, and the prosecutor had already 
accepted blood-gelt, the prosecutor ha<l any right to raise the 
question afresh. 

Second.ly, the use ' of the term 7ron.o; 'in the preceding, 
sentence renders it impossible for the question in dispute to 
be anything else than the payment of blood- wite\ Dr Leafs 
rendering treats irotv^ as if it were <f>6pos {hmnicide). The 

Once is eux^ro followed by the aorUt infill, when time future is contemplated, 
but this is in direct speech : 

IZ. XV. 371 ; evx^TOf ds oi>pamv darepdcvra' 

“ZeG xdre/3, et vori ris rot. ip’^Apyet wep w<)Xinri!>p<p 
7} ^ mbs Kara ttIopo. p.ripia Kaimv 

evx^TQ POCTT^craL^ crb 5" ureVxfo mriPcutTaSf 
rmv fjLP7j(Tai, kgX dpLVPOPf *OXdpiwi€, PrfXebs 

Cf. li. XIV. 484: r<p Kal r£s r’ euxerat dw^p 

ypujTbv iul fieydpOKnv dp^s dXKrijpa XiTrca&at. 

^ TroiPTj seems always used of payment for the life of a man either by blood 
or hJooihgeU. It is used of the retribution for a son killed in battle by the killing 
of an enemy instead [IL xiii. 659, et IL xvi. S98). It is used of the Trojan 
youths whom Achilles reserved to slay Kodpovs Troivijv Ilarp6/cXoio, II. xxi. 

27) and of the horses given ’to Tros by Zeus as compensation for Ganymede 
(ILv. 266). 
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point at issue is not the murder of a man, but payment 
for a man who has been slain {eXveica dvBpo^ aTro- 

x}>dLp.&ov). In the passage from Ajax's speech already cited 
the acceptance of the blood-gelt by the kinsman of the slain, 
and its payment by the slayer, stand in clear contradistinction 
to exile, the other alternative. In the Trial Scene the point at 
issue cannot be whether the kinsman will or will not accept 
blood-gelt, for the preceding sentence has already shown that 
payment been agreed on, for exile is not one kind of 
payment, but its antithesis. 

Thirdly, if the kinsman of the slain man refused, as Leaf 
supposes, to receive anything, we should expect Bix^crdac as in 
the parallel passage just cited {ttolv^v Ze^afievov) and not 
eKiaOat, which does not mean accept, but rather win, or 
obtain^. 

There is also an argiimentum ad hominem which is fatal to 
Dr Leaf. He thinks that “the obvious inconveniences of a 
system (i.e. of blood-feud) under which a purely accidental 
homicide might deprive the state of an infinite number of its 
most useful members led to two successive advances. Firstly, 
the homicide might flee, and live in exile. Later, he might pay 
a definite price to the family of the murdered man, and be 
exempt even from the penalty of exile. By these means the 
blood-feud was extirpated." Incidentally I may remark that, 
as we have seen above, the Athenians never reached the second 
stage at all, and yet the blood-feud had died out there at a very 
remote date. This view also presupposes that the whole human 
race has passed through a stage in which no compensation 
would be taken for the life of the slain. But of this there is 
no proof whatever. 

“ The point which had been reached by Homeric society is a 
comparatively advanced one. The first stage, that of actual 
blood-feud, seems to have been long past, at least there is, I 
believe, no case in the poems where blood is ever exacted for 
blood. Homicide sometimes leads to exile, and is sometimes 
commuted for a fine ; we are at the transition from the second 

1 See Ebeling, s.v. alpica: medium: (1) sumo, mihi sumo, (2) mihi aufero, 
(3) mihi capio, cibum, somnum^ alia, (4) eligo. 
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to the third stage.' Ie one -of tlie latest portioBS^ of the poems, 
I; Q32 — 6, the payment of a fine in lien of exile is indeed spoken' 
of as the recogniz'ed' course” , The passage to which he. refers' is 
the speech of Ajax already cited several times. Yet the writer 
of these lines .speaks ' as though the acceptance or refusal of 
blood-wite rested solely with the 'next of kin, nor is there the 
slightest trace in this or in any passage of Homer of any 
control being ;ex.ercised by the cormniinity in such matters. As 
Dr Leaf holds that' this passage is later tliaii the Shield, it is 
fiital 'to his theory that the Trial Scene rep.reseots ■ the .state 
deciding whether the manslayer shall be banished, or whether 
the next of kin, no matter how reluctant they may be, shall be 
compelled to take compensation, and allow the homicide to stay 
.in the land. 

This is further substantiated by Dr Leaf's own remark that 
we find also numerous cases of exile even for homicide of the 
less heinous sort, such as that of wdiich Patroklos was guilty, 
and that this penalty was a familiar one we see from 
O 480 — 1.” His father Menoetius had brought Patroclus 
when yet a little one from Opoeis to Peleus “ by reason of a 
grievous man-slaying,., on the day when I slew A'lnphidamas’ 
son, not willing it, in childish wrath over the dice h” Now, if 
ever there was a case where the community would interfere 
with the right of the kindred of the slain, it would be in such a 
case as this, where a child had killed his playmate in a sudden 
quarrel over their toys. We have seen above that even at 
Athens, where there could be no remission of the penalty of 
exile in the case of deliberate murder, there was yet con- 
siderable leniency shown to those who had shed blood by 
accident or mthout deliberation. It would then be only 
natural that the state would first . interfere with rights of 
private vengeance in cases where there was no malice afore- 
thought, and where the offender was, like Patroclus, not only a 
child, but also the son of a chief. 

But did the state at any time or anywhere compel the 
kindred of one who had been slain to accept a blood-price and 
permit the slayer to remain in the land ? In other words, was 

^ XL xxm. 86 sqq . 
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there ever such a 'third stage’ as that to which Dr Leaf sees a 
transition in the Trial Scene ? The evidence derived from 
ancient Greece is entirely contrary, for when the state does 
interfere with the right of private vengeance it precludes the 
kindred from accepting any payment even in cases of accidental 
homicide, and from letting off the manslayer from going into 
exile. The ‘legal systems of other barbaric communities, both 
ancient and modern, testify the same. 

Plainly then the community had no more power to relieve 
the child Patroclus from the death penalty or banishment than 
it has in modern Abyssinia, which furnishes some striking 
parallels to Homeric customs. Parkyns^ relates how, whilst 
two little boys aged respectively eight and five were gathering 
I wild fruits, the elder climbed a tree to gather fruit, while 

his little friend stood expectant beneath; the former fell from 
the tree on his companion, and killed him. The child was 
charged wuth homicide. "The trial was long; but after much 
examination of the different books, and many opinions taken of 
the wisest men in the country, it was ultimately concluded that 
of a truth the boy was by law guilty of death.” The sentence 
was " that the dead boy’s brother should climb the tree and 
tumble down on the other’s head till he killed him.” Fortu- 
nately the mother of the deceased was afraid to risk the life of 
her only surviving son, and accordingly she preferred to let the 
culprit off. 

" Why too (asks Dr Leaf) such popular ferment, with the 
machinery of heralds and councillors, and prizes for forensic 
eloquence, about a simple matter which could only be settled, 
if at all, by oaths and witnesses ? ” He evidently thinks that 
something unusual is taking place, having a hazy idea that the 
Trial Scene represents something very like the opening day of 
the assizes in an English county town, which has been thrown 
into a state of unusual bustle by the arrival of the judges, the 
Bar, and the High Sheriff with his trumpeters and javelin-men. 
He does not realize that the poet simply reproduces the daily 
life of the Agora, where the people assembled each morning, 


R. II. 


^ Life in Abyssinia (2nd ed., 1868), pp. 366-7. 
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the crowd being greatest- aboiit 9 o'clock h dispersing to their 
homes about 11 o'clock for the midday repast, ‘^at the hour 
when a man rises up from the agora- and goes to diniier*Vone 
who j-iidges the many quarrels of stout carles that seek for law." 
So far then from such a quarrel (velfco^;) as that wrought on the 
Shield being anything unusual, the passage just cited from 
the Odyssey shows that these veitcea were of \’ery frequent 
occurrence, and that it was part of the daily life of the leading 
men- of the community, such as the elders portrayed on the 
Shield, to settle, these matters in the forenoon. So the Egyptian 
king Ainasis sedulously transacted all the business that was 
brought before him from early dawn till the time of full 
markets : 

■ Dr Leaf urges that the dispute whether- the price had or 
had not been paid could only have been settled ‘' by oaths and 
witnesses." But there is no reason why in the course of the 
trial, of which we only have a single glimpse, oaths and 
witnesses should not have formed a very substantial part. , We 
are not even told that the litigants made any statement to the 
elders, for the lines which contain the point at issue do not 
refer to their statements in court, but only give the poet's 
account of the cause of the contention. 

^ I liave shown {Tranmctioim of Camhridge Philologiml Society, vol. i. 
pp. 301~2) that the ‘full market’ {•jr'K'^yovxra dyopd) was about 9 a.m. aod the 
‘break-up of the market’ 8id\v<ns rrjs dyopds) about 11 a.m. (cf. Herod, ii. 173; 
in, 104; lY. 181). 

^ Od. XII. 439: 

8* ivl dSpTTOv dvTip dyopr^Bev dvicfryn 
KplviOP pekea ToWd diKa^opiptap altyjuiP. 

® I have shown {Jonrn. of Philology, yoI. xvii. p. 159, ^Aetirpop and AopTrop^) 
that ddpwop does not mean supper, a late evening meal, as it had always been 
supposed, but any meal from noon on. From taking dbpwov to be an evening 
meal (Butcher and Lang, Merry ad loc. etc.) and from supposing that the oriental 
courts sat until late in the afternoon like our own law courts, scholars were led 
to assert that Homer in the account of Charybdis believed that there were three 
tides in every twenty-four hours. In the same volume (pp. 114-6) I have shown 
that when once we properly understand the hours at which the agora was held, 
and the dorjmn taken, there is not the slightest reason for imputing to the poet 
that, although he probably lived close to the shores of the Mediterranean, he did 
not know that there were only two tides every twenty-four hours. 

4 Herod, n. 173. 
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Again, Dr Leaf refers to the two talents of gold as ‘'prizes 
for forensic eloquence,’’ assuming that they represent the 
deposit in an action by wager {sponsio)^ view which we have 
seen above to be untenable. The legal procedure of barbaric 
communities both ancient and modern demonstrates that pay- 
ments corresponding to the two talents of gold form a regular 
feature in the legal process of such communities, and they are 
the direct counterpart of the salaries paid to our own judges. 
Thus according to the ancient Irish laws the Brehon for de- 
ciding a cause was paid a fee equivalent to one-twelfth of the 
value of the object in dispute h on the same principle that 
“ the equivalent of one-ninth of the headband of gold h paid in 
silver, or the equivalent of the one-twelfth of the gold ring is 
paid in silver for the making of it, and (still) its value is not 
the more according to law; but the owner of the article is 
better pleased that it should be ready, and that the labour of 
the goldsmith might not go for nothing^” If the Homeric 
judge was paid on anything like the same principle, the blood- 
gelt in dispute would have been 24 talents of gold =24 cows. 
Now as the eric of the Bo-aire chief, the lowest of the Irish free 
classes, was seven cumhals (female slaves), and as each cumhal 
was reckoned at three cows^, his eric was 21 cows, very near the 
24 cows which we have suggested for the Homeric poine. 
Moreover, as a female slave given as a prize by Achilles*^ was 
valued at four cows, and as the mention of her value indicates 
that she was somewhat above the standard slave, it is probable 

1 Anc, Laws of Ireland, vol. i. p. 283 (the withholding of his fee from a 
Brehon is enumerated in a long list of offences), cf . p. 235 ; vol. in. p. 305 (the 
Brehon has to pay eric-fine for false judgment, and in wrong judgment by 
inadvertence he forfeits his fee of one-twelfth, as well as being fined a 
cumhal etc.). 

^ ibid. vol. IV. p. 415. According to the Senchus Mor (Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
vol. I. p. 138) “the tenth part of every article is the price for manufacturing it, 
together with food and drink. Eor shaving, i.e. the price of shaving, ie. for 
the wages of shaving, i.e. for the shaving morsel, i.e. a thin cake, the eighth part 
of a griddle of bread and the length of the haft of a knife, of bacon, and the 
breadth of its back of the skin upon it.” 

^ Ridgeway, Ongin of Metallic Currency, pp. 33, 804-5 (in Welsh laws a 
slave woman was worth four cows). 
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that the. regular value of the female' slave in Homeric times 
was three cows, as in Ireland. In that casc^ the potne of' 
24 talamia = 24 cows would be .equiv.aleiit to eight female slaves. 
If we take four cows = a slave, then, the pome would be six slaves. 
The, result either way comes so close to the value of the life of 
the lowest grade of freemen in the Irish and other codes, that 
it renders probable my conjecture that the two talents of gold 
represented one-twelfth of the blood-money. 

The Gold Coast supplies an equally good instance in 
modern times. “When the day arrived for the hearing of 
Quansah’s charge, a large space was cleanly swept in the 
market-place for the accommodation of the assembly ; for this a 
charge of ten shillings was made and paid. When the Pynins 
(head men) had taken their seats, surrounded by their followers, 
who squatted upon the ground, a consultation took place as to 
the amount which they ought to charge for the occupation of 
their valuable time ; and after duly considering the plaintiff s 
means, with the view of extracting from him as much as they 
could, they valued their intended services at £(>. Ids., which 
he was in like manner called upon to pa}\ Another charge of 
£2. DS. was made in the name of tribute to the cliief, and as 
an acknowledgement of gratitude for his presence upon the 
occasion The payments were made in gold-dust weighed 
out by men appointed for the purpose. 

(4) Dr Leaf says that “there are obviously two scenes; first, 
the dispute in the market-place, when the litigants are supported 
by the clamour of the crowd, and wdsh to refer the matter to 
an taTQ)p. Secondly, the scene 'in court/ where the y6popT€<; 
are the judges, and the shouting crowd are kept in the back- 
ground. As elsewhere in the Shield the distinction of the two 
scenes is not expressly marked, but there need be no hesitation 
in admitting it.” We shall however see abundant reason not 
only for hesitation, but also for rejecting this view altogether. 

In the first place Dr Leaf ought to have pointed out where 
else in the Shield the distmetion between two scenes is not 
expressly marked. This certainly cannot be said of the Com- 

^ Brodie Cruiclishaiik, Eighteen Years 07i the GoM Coast' of Africa, vol. i. 
p. 279 (London, 1853). 
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mon Field, the Harvest, the Vineyard, the Herd of Cattle, the 
Sheepfold, and the Dance. We have then nothing left but 
the City in Peace, and the City in War: in the case of the 
latter Dr Leaf admits that ‘‘there are clearly two main 
moments — (1) the siege of the city; (2) the fight over the 
herds. There may be two others — (3) the debate among the 
besiegers ; (4) the sortie of the besieged ; but it is equally 
possible to regard these as merely narratives to bring the first 
two into connection.” In the City at Peace there are also two 
main moments, the Marriage Procession, and the Agora — a 
Night scene, and a Day scene. Thus there is complete 
correspondence between the two Cities, if we are content with 
two scenes in each. On the other hand Dr Leaf divides the City 
at Peace into three scenes — (1) the Wedding, (2) “the dispute 
in the market-place, when the litigants are supported by the 
clamour of the crowd, and wish to refer the matter to an IVtcw/?,” 
(3) “the scene ‘in court,’ where the ^epovre<; are the judges, 
and the shouting crowd are kept in the background.” But why 
should there be more than one scene representing the market- 
place filled with a busy crowd, a quarrel between two men 
each backed by his supporters, in another spot the elders on 
their stone seats ready to hear and decide all suits? By 
making three scenes in the one City and only two in the other 
Dr Leaf spoils the balance of the design. 

Next Dr Leaf admits that we have to supply “the reference 
by the icrrcop to the council.” But, as the scene implies that 
the elders are sitting ready to hear causes .offhand, we are not 
justified in assuming a preliminary hearing corresponding to 
the Anacrisis at Athens, and the Roman procedure in civil 
matters whereby the praetor first heard the case, and the 
parties at the end of the proceedings demanded a index, “ and 
the praetor fixed a day for them to come and receive one.” 
Afterwards on their reappearance in court on the thirtieth 
day, a index was assigned them from among the decemviri 
{stlitihus iudicandisy. There is no good reason for believing 
that the preliminary proceedings in civil causes before the 
archon at Athens were of ancient date, whilst we are definitely 

^ Gains, iv. 15. 
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istor, but on Dr Leaf's hypothesis they got nothing of the kind, 
for the final decision is to take place before the elders. That 
an istor was an umpire whose decision was final is clear from the 
only other passage where the word occurs in the poems — where 
Agamemnon is the referee of the bet made on the chariot-race h 
The judge of primitive times is nothing more than a referee, 
for unless he be an absolute monarch, his decision has only the 
sanction of public opinion. But we have seen above that the 
fee of two talents was to be paid to that one of the elders 
who spake the custom straightest, that is, the man whose 
judgment in the case was considered to be final. But as the 
istor sought by the litigants was to give them a final decision, 
it follows that the istor none other than that elder who gave 
judgment. 

Nor has the suit of Flosi against NjaFs sons for the murder 
of Hauskuld, the priest of White Ness, cited by Dr Leaf from 
the Story of Burnt Njar, any bearing on the Homeric trial 
Indeed Dr Leaf himself admits that he quotes it '' only to show 
the public importance of these questions of the acceptance of an 
atonement, and the way in which they are taken up by the 
community as matters transcending mere family interests. In 
other respects the attitude of the Icelanders towards the law is 
different enough from that of the heroic Greeks. Though the 
question has to be brought before the Thing, the community 
does not enforce the acceptance of blood-money, but only gives a 
moral support to private influence." Thus by his own showing 
the case fails to prove the point in support of which it was 
cited, though, as will soon be seen, the saga shows a striking 
resemblance between the Homeric Acheans and the Norsemen in 
their attitude towards homicide. Flosi’s ease had broken down 
by reason of a legal flaw, and Njal himself had proposed to 
end all further trouble by paying atonement on behalf of his 
sons. Flosi agreed to this and accordingly each side appointed 
six daysmen or arbitrators to fix the atonement to be paid. As 

. 1 I2.:xxni. 4B5 : 

bevp6 vvVf ^ rpiTTodos TrepMfxeda. 7}€ 
tcTopcL 5 ’ ^ArpetBrjv * Ay a fjLifjLvopa delofiev EfKpia. 

2 cxxii (Dasent’s trans.). 
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the daysmen were not regular judges, but .the friends of the 
parties acting as arbitrators, so far from receiving any fee, they 
subscribed amongst themselves half the amount of the atone- 
ment price. As they desired to put an end to a feud of long 
standing, they ordered that the money should be paid at the 
Thing, evidently to avoid such a contention arising between the 
two parties later on .as, according to the view^ commonly held 
about . the Trial S.cene, ' had led to the strife between the 
litigants, the one declaring that - he had paid all, the other 
denying that he had received anything. The daysmen, as we 
are told, subscribed.- themselves a.ii(i Hall made prayer “to all 
the people that each man will give something for GocFs sake.’' 
Then' “the daysmen gathered together in the freeman’s church- 
yard the money Tvhich they had promised to give ” ; Njal, his sons, 
and 'Kari paid in all the money they had with them, and then 
men gave so much that not a penny was wanting. But in the 
whole story there is not a word about wishing to save Njal’s 
sons from banishment because they were of importance to the 
community. The right of Flosi to i,nsist on their banishment, 
could he but prove his case, is never {|uestioned. On the 
contrary the daysmen would have been ipiite ready to banish 
NjaFs sons had they thought that such a course would have 
ensured an end of troubles, for banishment was proposed by 
Gudmimd, but Snorri opposed it on the ground that “those 
banishments are often ill fulfilled and men have been slain for 
that sake, and atonements broken, but I wull award so great a 
money fine that no man shall have had a higher price here in 
the land than Hauskuld.” 

The contingency which Snorri feared had arisen in the case 
of Gunnar of Lithend. Gimnar and his brother Kolskegg had 
slain Thorgeir. Twelve arbitrators, as in the case of NjaFs 
sons, were nominated to make, if possible, an atonement that 
would be lasting and thus end a long and bloody feud. The 
arbitrators gave a money awa,rd, wli,ich was to be paid .down 
there and then at the Thing, and “ besides Gunnar was to go 
abroad and Kolskegg with him, and they were to be away three 
winters; but if Gunnar did not go abroad when he had a chance 
of a passage, then he was to be slain by the kinsmen of those 
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whom he had killed^” This addition to the award seems to 
have been intended as the best means of putting an end to a 
strife in the course of which many lives had been lost on both 
sides. Gunnar did not go into exile, and was accordingly slain 
by Thorgeir’s kindred, and the feud burned as fiercely as ever. 

The Icelandic communities evidently thought that banish- 
ment, provided it could be carried out rigorously, was the best 
means of putting an end to feuds. Where then is any support 
to be found for Dr Leaf's theory that the Trial Scene represents 
the community as interfering to constrain the next of kin to 
accept blood-gelt and to allow the slayer to abide in the land ? 
We have just seen that the evidence of all the other passages in 
Homer bearing upon homicide tells against this view. Nor can 
he find any evidence in the Greece of later days, for we have 
seen above that at Athens the state so far from encouraging the 
acceptance of blood-gelt absolutely debarred the kindred from 
in anywise condoning the homicide, and down even to the latest 
times compelled one who by mere accident had caused the death 
of another to depart into exile, even though the period of 
banishment might only be nominal. 

Clearly then it is quite unhistorical to suppose that there 
are necessarily three stages in the extinction of the blood-feud — 
(1) the penalty of exile, (2) when the kindred voluntarily accept 
a blood-price, and (3) when the community compels them to do 
so, whether they wish it or not. 

The Athenians had succeeded in eradicating the blood-feud 
without ever admitting the principle that ‘'blood which had 
been shed on the earth" could be compensated by mere money 
payment. 

This was certainly the view held by the Athenians them- 
selves in the fifth century B.C., as is plain from the words of 
Euripides in the Orestes^, Tyndareos and Menelaus are disputing 
over the punishment of Orestes; the former says, “If right 
and wrong are clear to all, who was ever more senseless than 
this man, seeing that he never weighed the justice of the case, 
nor yet appealed to the general law of Hellas? For when 
Agamemnon breathed out his life beneath the blow my daughter 
Lxxiii. 2 Eur. Or. 492-517. 
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dealt upon his head,— a dastard deed, which I shall never defend 
— he ought to have instituted a righteous prosecution for blood- 
shed, and banished his mother from his home ; then would he 
have gained the credit of forbearance from the calamity, and he 
would have kept strictly to the law, showing piety as well. As 
it is, he has come to the same fate as his mother; for though 
he had just cause for thinking her a wicked woman, he has 
surpassed her wickedness by slaying her. I will ask, Menelaus, 
just this one question: Suppose the partner of his couch had 
slain yon man, and his son slays his mother in revenge, and 
then his son shall wipe out blood by blood, what limit will 
there be to horrors? Our fathers of old time enacted well; 
they forbade anyone with hands imbrued in blood to come into 
their sight or cross their path ; and ordained that he should be 
purified by exile, but that he should not be slain in turn. 
Otherwise there must always have been one, who, by taking the 
pollution last upon his hands, would be liable to have his own 
bloodshed.’’ 

But be it observed that the spirit of the Homeric Achean 
diffeis toto cOjbIo from that of the Athenians. In the former 
case it rests solely with the next of kin whether the slayer 
shall go into exile or abide in the land, the question being 
merely one of retribution, and the community evincing not the 
slightest dread of any pollution and consequent bane which 
might be brought on the land by the continuance therein of 
one whose hands were stained with human blood. On the 
other hand, it is clear from the words of Euripides just cited, 
and from numberless other passages, that the Athenians re- 
garded banishment not merely as a means of checking’ blood- 
feuds, but as an effectual way of ridding the land of a pollution, 
fraught with the gravest consequences for it and all that dwelt 
therein. Banishment of the murderer removed the necessity of 
his being put to death by any other member of the community, 
who in his turn would incur pollution. The ancient rule was 
blood for blood, and it was to avoid the pollution (ayo9, 
IMiao-fia) which would light on him who shed the criminal’s 
blood that death by stoning was devised by both Semites and 
the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean. It was the stone which 
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became stained by blood and not the hand of him who cast it. 
Hence the frequent reference to death by stoning in the Tragic 
writers as well as in the Hebrew Scriptures. Such for instance 
was the penalty proposed for Orestes in the play named after 
him : when ‘‘ Orestes, poor wretch, scarce prevailed on them 
to spare him death by stoning, promising to die by his own 
hand, and that thou (Electra) shouldst die by thine, within the 
space of this very day 

But while the Semites seem to have always been perfectly 
satisfied with the security from pollution afforded by the stoning 
of the criminal (as is clear from the case of Stephen), on the 
other hand so great a dread had the Greeks of the terrible 
consequences of blood pollution, that in the course of time the 
Athenians devised a still more effective method of avoiding all 
risk. Orestes and his sister in the play were permitted to die 
by their own hands in lieu of being stoned. So the Athenians 
in the fifth century B.c. when need arose for carrying out the 
death penalty compelled the culprit to drink hemlock {Ko^veiov 
iriveiv) as in the case of Socrates. This practice has been 
ascribed to the great humanity of the Athenians by those 
whose admiration for that people has not unfrequently led 
them into extravagances. 

But that men in course of time began to think that even 
stoning did not afford a sufficient guarantee against the 
consequences of the pollution arising from ' kindred blood,' may 
be seen from an incident in the history of Agylia (Caere), 
Though the combined fleets of the Carthaginians and Etruscans 
were defeated in the sea-fight off Alalia by the Phocaeans 
{circ. 543 B.C.), the crews of forty Phocaean ships fell into their 
hands. The Etruscans landed their captives at Agylia and 
stoned^ them all to death (KareXevcravy^ “ Afterwards it befell 
the Agyllaeans that everything that passed by the spot where 
lay the stoned Phocaeans, became distorted, or maimed, or 
palsy-twitched, were they cattle, sumpter animals, or human 
beings. On this the people of Agylia sent to Delphi wishing 
to expiate their sin. The Pythian priestess bade them to 

^ Eur. Or. 946. 

^ Herod, i. 167. The passage is unfortunately mutilated. 
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perform those rites which are to this day carried out by the 
Agyllaeans, For they sacrifice to them as heroes with great 
magnificence, and hold a contest both for athletes and for 
horsemen.” 

This passage makes it clear that the Greeks gradually 
ceased to believe that he who killed another by flinging a stone 
at him enjoyed immunity from the blood pollution, simply 
because not a drop of the victim’s blood had stained his hand. 

It is clear that the Agylleans must have considered them- 
selves of the same blood as the Phocaeans, for otherwise there 
could have been no agos. The Carthaginians and Etruscans 
proper could kill Greeks to their hearts’ content without fear 
of any evil results, for there was nothing to forbid the slaying 
of captive enemies of an alien race. As the people of Agylla 
were of the same blood as the Greeks whom they slew, we thus 
get a strong corroboration of the ancient tradition (vol. i. p. 244) 
that Agylla was a settlement of Pelasgians from Thessaly. 
This is further confirmed by the circumstance already noticed 
by Niebuhr^ that when calamity befell them, they were not 
satisfied with Etruscan Jiar-mpices, but sent to consult the 
Delphic oracle, one of the most ancient shrines of the Pelasgian 
race. 

In the Homeric poems we have three cases of manslayers 
who had shed the blood of kindred — Heleager, Tlepolemus, 
and Theoclymenus. To the two former of these we have 
already had occasion to refer. Although Meleager* had slain 
his mother’s brothers, the Aetolians permitted him to remain 
in Calydon, while in the case of Tlepolemus who had slain 
Licymnius, the brother of his grandmother Alcmena, the other 
sons and grandsons of Heracles threatened him. and he had to 
seek safety in flight. Let us now turn to Theoclymenus. He 
was descended from Melampus, who belonged to the Pelasgian 
royal house of Argos, the renowned Amphiaraus being likewise 
his great-grandson. J ust as Telemachus, homeward bound to 

J Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 124 (Eng. trans. 1831). Niebulor however is quite un- 
warranted in oonoluding from this passage that the Agyllaeans were not assisted 
in this war against the Phocaeans by any of their neighbours, on the ground 
that the divine Jndgment fell on them alone. 
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Ithaca, witli his men all on board, was sacrificing to Athena^ 
Theoclymenus drew nigh, and besought Telemachus to take 
him with him, telling him how that he had fled from his 
country for the slaying of one of his own kin. Many brethren 
and kinsmen of the slain are in Argos,’' said he, ‘Svherefore 
now am I an exile to shun death and black fate at their hands. 
Methinks they follow hard after me^.” 

Theoclymenus and Tlepolemus thus met with like treat- 
ment from their kindred ; both these having a measure meted 
out to them very different from that dealt to Meleager by the 
Aetolians. The explanation of this difficulty is at once found 
in the fact that whilst the fair-haired Meleager and his Aeto- 
lians are Achean, both Tlepolemus and Theoclymenus belong 
to the aboriginal race. It would then appear that the rule of 
driving into exile those who had shed blood within, the kin, the 
universal rule of the Greeks of classical times, had descended 
direct from the practice of the autochthonous race of Greece. 
On the other hand the treatment of Meleager by his kindred 
can be readily paralleled amongst the peoples of northern 
Europe. 

There can be no doubt that whilst the Homeric Achean 
had no dread of blood pollution, both the Pelasgians of Attica 
and the Pelasgians of Thessaly who had settled in Etruria had 
the same horror of the consequences of the blood of kindred (in 
its widest sense) shed upon the earth. Nor did the aborigines of 
Greece in this respect stand apart from other peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Thus it is enjoined by the law of Moses 
that Whoso kiileth any person, the manslayer shall be slain 
at the mouth of witnesses : but one witness shall not testify 
against any person to cause him to die. Moreover, ye shall 
take no ransom for the life of a murderer, which is guilty of 
death: but he shall surely be put to death. And ye shall take 
no ransom for him that is fled to his city of refuge, that he 
should come again to dwell in the land until the death of the 

1 Od. XY. 222 sqq. 

3 XY. 272-3: 

otroj TOL Kal iyiav iK irarpldos dvdpa KaTaKrks 
'ilxtpvKov ttoXKoI de Ka(rlyvr}Toi re irai re ktX. 
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priest. So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are : for 
blood, it polluteth the land: and no expiation can be made 
for the land for the blood that is shed therein, but by the 
blood of him that shed it. And thou slialt not defile the land 
which ye inhabit, in the midst of which I dwell: for I the Lord 
dwell in the midst of the children of IsraeP.’' 

Among the cities assigned to the Levites, six were to be cities 
of refuge '' that the manslayer which killeth any person un- 
wittingly may flee thither... that the manslayer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation for judgement.’' These cities were 
to be a refuge not merely for the Hebrews themselves, but also 
''for the stranger and for the sojourner among them.” "But 
if he smote him with an instrument of iron, so that he died, 
he is a manslayer : the manslayer shall surely be put to death. 
And if he smote him with a stone in the hand, whereby a 
man may die, and he died, he is a manslayer: the manslayer 
shall surely be put to death. Or if he smote him with a 
weapon of wood in the hand, ^vhereby a man may die, and he 
died, he is a manslayer: the manslayer shall surely be put to 
death. The avenger of blood shall himself put the manslayer 
to death: when he meeteth him, he shall put him to death. 
But if he thrust him suddenly without enmity, or hurled 
upon him anything without lying in w^ait, or with any stone, 
whereby a man may die, seeing him not, and cast it upon 
him, so that he died, and he was not his enemy, neither sought 
his harm,, then the congregation shall judge between the 
smiter and the avenger of blood according to these judgements : 
and the congregation shall deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood, and the congregation shall restore 
him to his city of refuge, whither he was fled: and he shall 
dwell therein until the death of the high priest, which was 
anointed with the holy oiP.” 

Neither amongst the classical Greeks nor amongst the 
Hebrews do we ever hear of beheadal as a mode of execution. 
This probably is not due to mere accident, for Aeschylus in 
some famous lines reckons decapitation among the horrible 
punishments practised in other lauds, but loathed by Athe- 

^ Numbers, xxxv. vv. 30-4. 2 jsfumbers, xxxv. vv. 11-25. 
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Ilians^ It would likewise appear that the Dorians had the same 
dread of blood pollution as the Athenians, for their practice of 
flinging malefactors down the Ceadas^ was probably due to 
the same motive which led the Athenians to throw similar 
persons down the Barathrum or compel them to drink hem- 
lock. On the other hand the Achean had no hesitation in 
executing the guilty by the sword ; nay, he even thought that 
it was too good a death for the bad. Thus Odysseus^ after the 
slaughter of the suitors ordered Telemachus and the faithful 
neatherd and swineherd to lead out the wicked handmaids and 
slay them with their long swords. But Telemachus said, '' God 
forbid that I should take these women’s lives by a pure death.” 
Accordingly he hanged them ''that they might die by the most 
pitiful death.” 

Again, the Athenian of classical times, who slew another, 
felt such dread of his victim’s spirit, that he tried to render his 
ghostly enemy incapable of taking vengeance. To this end he 
cut off the hands and feet, placing them under the armpits of 
the corpse t This he did because he believed, like the Muhamma- 
dans and Hindus of to-day, that if the body was maimed when 
the spirit left it, so too would be the ghost for all time to come. 

But the Homeric Achean had no such dread or practice, for 
Agamemnon in the Odyssey does not charge his wife and her 
paramour wuth mutilating his body, as is asserted by the Attic 
dramatists ; and when Odysseus slew the suitors, not only did 
he not mutilate their bodies, but he sternly rebuked his ser- 
vants for exulting over them as they lay in death. There was 
no ceremony of any kind to lay the ghosts of the slain : the 

^ Eum. 186 sqq. : 

dXX’ od KapavL(TT7}pes 

dlKai, (^(payal re, c'lr^pjULaTds r dTro(pdop^ 
iraidcov KaKovrai %Xouvts, 'qd' aKpcovla 
Xevcrpol re, Kai pL^^ovciv olKncfidv toX^v 
itTTO pdxLv Trayivres. 

2 Thuc. I. 134; Pans. iv. 18, 4. 

® Od. XXII. 440 sqq. It is very doubtful if Xdivov 'ia-ro {II. iii. o7) refers 

to death by stoning. More likely it means “you would long since have been 
dead with a cairn of stones over you.” 

^ Aesch. Choeph. 439 : epa<Txc(.Xl<Td7} (sc. Agamemnon) ; Soph. El. 444-6. Cf. 
jixa(rx<I^i<yf^oLra (Soph. Fr. 566 N'^). 
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bodies were simply carried out of the Megaroii into the court, 
where they lay till their kindred carried them away for burial ; 
the blood was washed from the tables and benches with sponges, 
and was scraped from the floor, and then sulphur was burned \ 

We shall soon see that the dread felt at Athens and in 
other districts of Greece occupied by the older race, as also 
among the Semites, sprang from the same cause — the fear of 
enraging the chief deity of the land. 

The Homeric practice is that of the Germans, who, though 
they held it a duty to adopt the feuds as well as the friend- 
ships of a father or a kinsman, held also that these feuds were not 
implacable. “Even homicide is expiable by the payment of a 
certain number of cattle and of sheep, and the satisfaction is 
accepted by the entire family, greatly to the advantage of the 
state, since feuds are dangerous in proportion to a people’s 
freedom^.” 

The laws of many of the Teutonic tribes have survived, and 
they amply confirm the statement of Tacitus. Though these 
codes have reached us for the most part in the form of late redac- 
tions written in Latin, nevertheless enough remains to demon- 
strate that homicides were commonly atoned for by payments 
graduated according to the rank of the parties. Wounds were 
similarly paid for according to their severity. Although in these 
laws as they have reached us compositions for homicide and 
wounds are generally reckoned in solidi and denarii, there is 
abundant evidence to show that such payments were i*egularly 
computed in cattle, as stated by Tacitus^. Such too we shall 
find to be the case in the Norse and Danish codes, as well as 
amongst the Gyrnry of Wales and northern Britain. 

In the laws of the Alamanni it is laid down that if a haro 
or a woman be done to death, he or she shall be atoned for 
according to his or her lawful wergelt^ The Bavarians had a 

^ OcL XKII. $qq. 2 Germ. 21. 

^ Thus Charlemagne in dealing with the recently conquered and Christianized 
Saxons found it necessary to define the value of his new solidus of twelve denarii 
by equating it to the value of an ox {Capitulare Saxonicum, of Charlemagne: 
Pertz, Mon, Germ. Hist. Leg. 1. 1 . p. 72). 

^ Factus Alamannorum, n. 42 (Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist. Leg. t. m. p. 37). Eor 
estimation of wounds, see ih. pp. 34-5 ; for other instances of wergelt, see ih. p. 60. 
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similar law^ : and so too was it with the Burgundians ^ the 
Visigoths, and the Salic and Bipuarian Franks'l The same 
holds true of the Old Saxons^ (who comprised the tribes of 
Westfali, Ostfali, and Angrarii), of the Anglii and Weriiii®, who 
lived in north Thuringia, and of the Frisians®. 

When the Teutonic tribes passed into Britain, they brought 

^ Lex Baimvario^mm (op. cit. p. 328) : si quis iiberam Occident furtiuo modo 
et in flumine eiecerit vel in tale loco eiecerit ant cadaner redder e non qninerit, qnod 
Baiiiuarii murdrida diennt : inprimis cnm 40 solidis componat, eo qnod fnnns ad 
dignas obseqnias reddere non nalet, i)ostea nero cnm suo werageldo componat. 
Eor other references to wergelt, see op. cit. pp. 298, 303 ; if a man carried off a 
free man or free woman, and could not restore him or her, he had to pay a wergelt 
of 160 solid! to ihe parentes (p. 322). 

Lex Burgimdionm {ih. p. 533). When Gundebald’s laws were framed 
(a.d. 501-516), the Church and Boman law had already modified that of 
the Burgundians, who were then dwelling between Neuchittel and Geneva in 
what had once been part of the land of the Sequani, on the French side of 
the Jura. The wilful homicide was condemned to die: si quis hominem 
ingenuum ex iDopulo nostro cuiuslibet nationis, aut seruum regis natione 
duntaxat barbarum, oceidere dampnabili ausu aut temeritate praesumpserit, non 
aliter admissiim crimen quam sanguinis sui effusione componat. ...Si optimatem 
nobilem occiderit, in inedietatem pretii 150 solidos .* si aliquem in populo medio- 
crem, 100 sol. , pro minore persona 75 solidos praecipimus numerare. 

Lex Salica (ed. J. H. Hessels), col. 91 xv., cod. i: si quis hominem in- 
genuum occiderit aut uxorem alienam tiilerit a uiuo marito, mai leudardi, hoc 
esi, viii. M. din. qui iac. sol. cc. culp. iud. ; cf. tit. xxiv. (col. 118); Lex Ribu~ 
aria, tit. vii. (Pertz, Leg. t. v. p. 215). 

Capitular e Saxonic^m of Charlemagne, cap. 7 (Pertz, Mon. Hist. Germ. 
Leg. t. V.) : statuerunt ut si ab eis aliquis interfectus euenerit, in triplurn eum 
conponere debeat qui hoc facere praesumpserit. 

® Lex Angliorum et Werinorimf probably promulgated under Charlemagne, 
circ. 802 (f5. I/cy.t. V. 119). 

® Lex Frisionum [ih. Leg, t. in, p. 656) ; incipit lex Frisionum, et haec 
est simpla compositio de homicidiis. Si nobilis nobilem occiderit, 80 solidos 
componat ; de qua mulcta duae partes ad haeredem occisi, tertia ad propinquos 
eius proximos pertineat; et si negauerit, se ilium occidisse, adhibitis secum 11 
eiusdem conditionis hominibus iuret; si nobilis liberum occiderit, solidos 53 et 
unum denarium soluat;...si nobilis litum occiderit, 27 solidos uno denario minus 
componat domino suo, et propinquis occisi solidos 9 excepta tertia parte unius 
denarii;,. .si liber nobilem occiderit, 80 solidos componat;... si liberum occiderit, 
solidos 53 et unum denarium solaat;...si litum occiderit, solidos 27 uno denario 
minus componat domino suo et propinquis occisi solidos 9 excepta tertia 
parte unius denarii;... si litus nobilem occiderit, similiter 80 solidos componat;... 
si liberum occiderit, solidos 53 et unum denarium soluat, etc. 

Of. p. 668, uter in ipso certamine conuictus fuerit et sibi concrediderit, soluat 
leudem occisi. 
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with them and there long retained their own customary laws. 
The laws of King Ethelbert of Kent, and of Edward and 
Guthrum, are very explicit concerning homicide. Every free- 
man had his value (wer-geld or lead-geld, ' man-price ’), which 
was estimated according to his rank. In case he was slain, the 
slayer had to pay the toer-geU to the relatives or gild-fellows 
of the murdered man. Every kind of wound or injury to the 
person had its allotted price, vvhich varied accoi’ding to rank. 

By the laws of Ethelbert, King of Kent, it was ordained 
that “if a man slay another in the kings ^tun,’ let him make 
'bot' with L shillings. If any one slay a freeman, L shillings 
to the king as ^ drihtin-beah.’ If the king’s ^ ambiht-sniith,’ 
or Gaad-rinc,’ slay a man, let him pay a half deod-geld.’...If a 
man slay another, let him make ‘b5t’ with a half ' leod-geld ’ of 
0 shillings. If a man slay another at an open grave, let him 
pay XX shillings, and pay the whole deod’ within XL days. 
If the slayer retire from the land, let his kindred pay a half 
deod.’ If any one slay a daet’ of the highest class, let him pay 
LXXX shillings; if he slay one of the second, let him pay 
LX shillings; of the third, let him pay XL shillings^” The 
last stood between the lowest class of freeman {cemd) and the 
slave. 

In the laws of Edward and Guthrum the %uer-geld of a 
Twelve-hynde’ man, the highest class in the Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy, was 1200 shillings, while that of the ‘ twy-hynde ’ 
man, the lowest class of freeman, otherwise termed a ceorl, was 
200 shillings (about four pounds of silver). Beside paying the 
wer-geld, the homicide was also compelled to pay blood-wite to 
the king for breaking the peace. The wer-geld was paid in 
instalments^ 

^ Thorpe, Ancmit Laws and Institutions of England, Vol. i. p, 5. 

2 Thorpe, op. cit. pp. 175 sqq. As 48 shiliings went to a pound of silver, the 
wer-geld of even the lowest freeman was four pounds of silver. But we know 
the ordinary value of a male slave was a pound of silver. If a man carried oft' 
the maiden of highest value from her master, he had to pay 50 shillings, i.e. a 
pound of silver, and to purchase her from her owner; we may conclude that 
the female slave had the same value as the male (see Eidgeway, Ovigin of 
Metallic Currency, p. 54 f.). This tallies well with the provision in the laws of 
Ethelbert that the ‘ maiden-bot i.e. compensation for outraging a free-born 
maiden, was the same as th.Q tvergeld of a freeman. 
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The ancient Teutonic notion that homicide was merely a 
wrong which could be atoned for by a money payment con- 
tinued in England until the time of Alfred, who, under the 
influence of the Levitical Law, held that murder was a breach 
of the moral principles revealed to man by God. He accord- 
ingly commenced his own code with a translation of the 
Hebrew Decalogue, and made in accordance with its principles 
the following enactments respecting homicide: ‘‘Let the man 
who slayeth another wilfully perish by death. Let him who 
slayeth another of necessity or unwillingly or unwilfully, as 
God may have sent him into his hands, and for whom he has not 
lain in wait, be worthy of his life, and of lawful ‘b6t,tif he seek 
an asylum. If, however, anyone presumptuously and wilfully 
slayeth his neighbour through guile, pluck thou him from my 
altar, to the end that he may perish by death h’’ 

The ancient laws of Scotland^ furnish ample evidence that 
the payments of wergelts continued there far down into me- 
diaeval times, the amounts being reckoned in cows. 

Hitherto our path has lain through the dry bones of the 
old Teutonic codes, but that which can make these dry bones 
live still breathes for us in the Sagas of the North, composed 
in lands that lay outside the influence of Roman law, and at a 
date prior to the advent of Christianity. In the lay of Beoiuulf, 
probably an eighth-century Northumbrian redaction of a Scan- 
dinavian epic, the scene of which lies chiefly in the Baltic, the 
blood-feud plays a foremost part. Indeed, one of its chief 
episodes — the succour brought to Hrothgar by Beowulf, who 
slays the monster Grendel — -springs from the circumstance that 
Ecgtheow, Beowulf's father, in the course of one feud had 
raised another by slaying Heatholaf, the Wylfing. His own 
people, in fear of the Wylfings, constrained Ecgtheow to leave 
the land, and he accordingly sought refuge with Hrothgar, the 
chief of the Scyldings, who compounded with the Wylfings for 
him. One of the sons of Hrethel, Beowulf's mother’s father, had 
killed his brother by accident, but the manslayer neither makes 
atonement nor is he driven into exile. So again, when Ean- 

^ Thorpe, Laivs and Institutions of England, Yol. i. p. 47. 

2 Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Laio, pp. 297 sqq. 
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mund, the paternal kinsman of Beowulf, who had come as an 
outlaw to the court of the young king Heardred, had slain the 
latter, Beowulf, though mourning his cousirfs death sorely, 
took no vengeance on Eanmund, the slayer in this case with- 
drawing in safety. The men of the North plainly looked at 
homicide wdthin the kin in a spirit similar to that which actuated 
the Aetolians, who not only refused to surrender Meleager to 
the Curetes, but even permitted him to abide in his home. 

But it is amongst the Norsemen^ of the tenth century that 
we can best study the primitive doctrines of northern Europe 
respecting homicide. 

The wergelt for a man in Iceland in the tenth century was 
apparently of the same amount as that laid down in the Anglo- 
Saxon laws for the slaying of a freeman of the lowest class,' i.e. 
200 shillings. Thus when Oswif demanded compensation from 
Hauskuld for the slaying of his son Thorwald, ''Hrut made his 
award and said, ‘ For the slaying of Thorwald I award two 
hundred in silver —that was then thought a good price for a 
man — 'and thou shalt pay it down at once, brother, and pay it 
too with an open hand 2.'"’ 

The price of a slave among the Anglo-Saxons*^ and the 
Welslri was a pound of silver, and such seems to have been 
the normal value in Iceland also. Thus when Hallgerda bad 
caused her grieve, Kol, to murder Swart, NjaFs and Bergthora’s 
house-carle, and Gunnar, Hallgerda’s husband, spoke to Njal 
about it, Njal took the award into his own hands from Gunnar 
and said, " I will not push this matter to the utmost ; thou shalt 
pay twelve ounces of silver®'' (i.e. a pound). Again, when 
Bergthora took in Atli, a homeless man from the East Friths, 
and he became house-carle to her and Njal, at Bergthora's 
instigation he slew Kol, who had slain Swart. Njal paid back 

1 The wergelts are a prominent feature of the old Norse laws, according to 
the Frostathing code being reckoned in cows. The cow being set at ores of 
silver, the wergelt of B,hauld was 96 cows (Seebohm, op, cU, pp. 238 sqq,). The 
Lex Scania gives the Danish wergelts {ibid. pp. 276 sqq.). 

2 The Story of Burnt Njal, c. XII. 

3 Iiiebernaann, Gesetze d. AngeUaehsen, i. 222. 

^ Origin of Metallic Cwr^^ 

^ Burnt Njal, xxxvi. 
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as award for Kol the same twelve ounces of silver that he had 
received for Swartz Now Atli was not a slave but a freeman, 
and he took service wdth Njal on condition that if he was slain, 
a thralFs price should not be paid for him. Then said Njal, 
Thou shalt be atoned for as a freeman, but perhaps Bergthora 
will make thee a promise which she will fulfil, that revenge, 
man for man, shall be taken for thee.” Then Atli made up his 
mind to be a hired servant there ^ When Atli was murdered 
by Hallgerda’s kinsman Brynjolf, and the news was brought to 
the Thing, Njal named his award at one hundred in silver, and 
Gunnar paid it down at once. Many who stood by said that 
the award was high, but Gunnar got wroth, and said that “ a 
full atonement was often paid for those who were no brisker 
men than Atli^.” Afterwards, Hallgerda said to Gunnar, '' Hast 
thou paid a hundred in silver for Atli’s slaying and made him 
a freeman?” “ He was free before,” says Gunnar, “ and besides, 
I will not make NjaFs household outlaws who have forfeited 
their rights.” When Brynjolf, who had slain Atli, was in turn 
slain by Thord, the son of a freeman, Njal paid for Brynjolf 
one hundred in silver when the news of the slaying reached the 
Thing when Thord was slain by Hallgerda’s minions, Gunnar 
paid to Njal an award of two hundred in silver. And Njal, 
speaking of this sum to his son Skarphedinn, said that Gunnar 
had paid an atonement for Thord “ as for two men^” Similarly, 
Njal later on paid two hundred in silver for the slaying of 
Sigmund, Gunnar’s kinsman‘s. 

When Thorgeir, Starkad’s son, and Thorgeir, OtkelFs son, 
with many others, tried to murder Gunnar by ambuscade, and 
were discovered, they bade Njal come between them and 
Gunnar with an offer of atonement, and declared that they 
would hold to what Njal awarded. At the Althing Njal named 
twelve men as judges in the suit, and then every man who had 
gone out paid one hundred in silver, and each of those name- 
sakes two hundred^. When Njal’s sons slew’ Thrain, Kettle, 
Thrain’s brother, asked Njal if he were willing to atone in any 


^ Burnt Njal, xxxvii. 

^ ibid. XL. 

^ ibid. Lxix. 


2 ibid. XXXVIII. 
® ibid. XLiii. 


^ ibid. XXXVIII. 
^ ibid. XLV. 
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way. '‘I will atone for it handsomely/' answered Njal ; '‘and my 
wish is that thou shouldest look after the matter with thy 
brothers, who have to take the price of the atonement, that 
they may be ready to join in it.” So it came about " that men 
were chosen to utter the award; and a meeting was agreed on, 
and the fair price of a man was awarded for Thrain's slaying, 
and they all had a share in the blood-money who had a lawful 
right to ith” When Lyting slew Hauskuld, NjaFs bastard son, 
after that Njal’s other sons sought to take vengeance on Lyting 
and his two brothers ; the latter were slain, but Lyting escaped, 
though wounded. Then Hauskuld the priest, Ly ting's nephew, 
came with an offer of atonement. Njal agreed, stipulating that 
Lyting's brothers should fall as outlaws (i.e. be not atoned for), 
and that Lyting himself should not have any atonement for his 
wounds. "But, on the other hand,” said Njal, "he shall pay 
the full blood-fine for Hauskuld.. . .My will then is that he pays two 
hundred in silver for the slaying of Hauskuld, but he may still 
dwell at Samstede^.” Hauskuld, son of Njal, had a son, Amimd, 
who was also base-born. He went to Lyting and demanded 
atonement for his father: "I am base-born/' said he, "and I 
have touched no fine.” " I have atoned for the slaying of thy 
father,” says Lyting, " with a full price, and thy father's father 
and thy father's brothers took the money ; but my brothers fell 
without a price as outlaws I” 

In the trial of Njal's sons for the murder of Hauskuld, of which 
we have already spoken (p. 875), Thrain's son, Snorri, awarded 
that Hauskuld "be atoned for by triple man-fines, but that is 
six hundred in silver. Now ye shall change it, if ye think it too 
much or too little.” They said that they would change it in 
nothing^. In a prosecution for homicide at the Thing the next 
of kin or his representative stated the charge and demanded 
that the slayer should be made an outlaw, "not to be fed, not 
to be forwarded, not to be helped or harboured in any need,” 
and that all his goods should be forfeited, half to the plaintiff 
himself, and "half to the men of the Quarter who have aVight 
by law to take his forfeited goods^” When finally, after a long 
1 Burnt Njal, xcii. 2 


^ ibid. CY. 
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dispute and a fray at the Thing, a settlement was made for the 
burning of Njal and his family, Njal himself was atoned for by 
triple man-fine, Bergtbora his wife by double, and Helgi and 
Grim each by the same amount as their mother, whilst Skar- 
phedirm’s atonement was set off against that of Hauskuld of 
Whiteness. Each of the others who had been burned was 
paid for with a single man-price, while for Thord, the child of 
Kari, who was burned with his grandparents, no atonement 
was paid. Of the burners Flosi had to go into banishment for 
three winters, while several of his partners in the deed were 
never to return. If Flosi did not sail by the time three winters 
were spent, he and all the other burners were to become 
thorough outlaws, and their outlawry might be proclaimed at 
either the Harvest Thing or the Spring Thingb 

From this grim picture of interminable feuds we learn that 
it was the first duty of every Norseman to avenge tite blood of 
bis kindred to the best of his power, and that it rested with 
the nearest relatives — father, sons, brothers — to pursue the 
inanslayer by laying a charge against him at the Thing, unless 
they first accepted a money compensation either offered by the 
slayer and his relatives or awarded by arbitrators (usually 
twelve in number) nominated by each party. The Thing could 
only decide whether a man was guilty or not guilty, and it had 
no power to compel the kindred of the slain to accept a money 
compensation and permit the manslayer to abide in the land, 
or even to make a money award coupled wuth the condition 
that a man should go into banishment for a stipulated period ; 
but in case the manslayer did not comply with the terms of the 
award to which he had been a voluntary party, he could be 
made an outlaw by the Thing. Once outlawed he could be 
slain without the slayer incurring any liabilities. 

The 'full man-price' was 'two hundred in silver,' but 
there was no scale regulating higher payments according to the 
rank of the victim. Homeless freemen like Atli (if avenged at 
all) were atoned for by half the full man-price, while the 
bondsman was valued at twelve ounces of silver, that is, his 
value as a chattel. As in the North the outlaw or homeless man, 
1 Burnt Njali cxliv. 
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who had no one to avenge him, had no man-price, so among the 
Homeric Acheans the broken man who had left his own land 
could be slain without any payment of 

The Homeric Achean had no qualms in shedding the blood 
of members of his own community, had no dread of the ghost 
of the victim, and therefore did not mutilate the corpse, and 
did not hesitate to associate with men whose hands were 
stained with kindred blood: so too was it with the men of the 
North. Thus although Thistiolf had murdered Thorwad, Hall- 
gerda’s first husband, and had made no atonement for it, yet 
her father Hauskuld, and Glum her second husband, allowed 
him to come freely into their dwellings, plainly feeling no 
repugnance at the manslayerl Again, Gummr dug up the 
bodies of two men, who had assaulted him and whom he had 
slain, and there and then summoned them as outlaws for 
assault and treachery^, whilst the story of the slaying of 
Sigmund by Skarphedinn shows that decapitation was not 
repugnant to the Norsemen 1 

Amongst the Norsemen of the tenth centufy the accept- 
ance or rejection of the 'man-price’ rested solely with the 
kindred of the slain. Such also, as we shall soon see, was the 
case with the Cymry of Britain and the Gaels of Ireland. 
Tacitus ascribes the same custom to the Germans, and there is 
ample evidence to show that such continued to be their law for 
many centuries later, although the consolidation of several 
tribes under a strong central authority, and the evergrowing 
power of the Church, continually tended to interfere with the 
ancient rights of kindred vengeance. Nor is it difficult to see 
why, under the new Teutonic monarchies, the taking of blood- 
gelt became practically compulsory. The laws of the Anglo- 

^ II. IX. 648: (bs et tlv d.Tlfi7]T0P fierapdcrTrjp. My friend Dr Henry Jackson 
long since pointed out to me the true explanation of these words, and allowed 
me to print it in my ‘ Homeric Land System ’(Joiir.HeW. Stud. 1885, pp.319 sqq.), 
p. 15 n. drifiriTos means that the man had no price {rifjL'ti). For Tifj!>i) = TroLV'^, cf. 
It I. 159: TtfMTjv dppd/XGPOL MepeMii) <roi re, KwCiira, wpbs Tpcbojp; It iii. 286 
TLp.7]v 5’ ^ApyeloLs d7roTcv4p,€P qvriv" Ulkgv and II. ix. 634 ttoXX" aTorlcras (referring 
to TToivi}), It XIY. 483--4 ’iva prf) ri K(i<rLyvT^TQL6 ye brjphv driros Od. xxiii. 
312-13 dTrericraro iroLpqv icpBlfitav irdpiap., 

^ The Story of Burnt Njal, %Y. 

^ ibid. ijxm. ^ ibid. xhY. 
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Saxons, the Franks, Alamanni, and Frisians show that the king 
exacted for himself a considerable portion of the fine paid by 
the manslayer. If the latter was forced into exile, the king 
lost the fine for the breach of his peace. Again, as the Church 
claimed the right of affording sanctuary to the manslayer, it 
was her interest to constrain the kindred to accept composition 
from the murderer, who of course had to requite the Church 
for her good offices. But where there was no strong central 
authority, as in Iceland, the ancient imles of private war went 
on unaltered. 

The transition from the stage seen in Homer and Iceland 
to that of the Anglo-Saxons can be found in Abyssinia, where, 
as already shown (p. 369), the court, like the Icelandic Thing, 
can only decide the guilt or innocence of the accused, and 
though, in case the kindred accept compensation, the king or a 
head-chief receives a large fee, yet he has no power to constrain 
the next of kin to accept compensation in lieu of the blood of 
the manslayer. 

All these considerations render it highly improbable that 
the Homeric Trial Scene represents the state interfering to force 
the kinsman to accept blood-gelt from the manslayer. 

We have already had occasion to mention the well-known 
stumbling-block of scholars that in the Homeric poems the 
tribal system plays no part, although it is met in full vigour at 
Athens in classical times. A ready solution for this difficulty 
is afforded by the history of the Teutonic tribes who overran 
the Roman empire. The story of the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, and other Teutonic tribes, makes it clear that their 
migrations and conquests had a powerful effect in disintegrating 
their tribal system. The Teutonic haro living in the midst of 
the conquered natives had frequently none of his kindi’ed near 
him, and consequently his old customs, based on kindred and 
tribe, became rapidly obsolete. We can now understand why 
it is that the tribe is scarcely heard of among the Homeric 
Acheans, though it flourished in Attica and Arcadia right down 
to classical times. The Acbean lord, like the Frank or Norman 
of later days, lived more or less in isolation from his kindred 
in the midst of his Pelasgian subjects, and when the epics were 
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composed, sufScient time had not yet elapsed since the conquest 
for the growth of new groups of Achean kindred. 

This .circumstance explains the fact that the poine for 
homicide appears to have been taken by the next heir of the 
murdered man — father or brother— without any portion of it 
being divided among the kindred. So too among the Visigoths, 
who were the master race in Spain, the parents seem to have 
retained the whole of the wergelt paid for a kidnapped child, 
no mention being made of kin 

So too the edict of Chilperic, apparently made after the 
Franks had extended their boundary from the Loire to the 
Garonne, shows a modification of the ancient law neces,sitated 
by the isolation of the Franks among their new subjects, for 
power to succeed to Salic land is given to daughters and to 
sisters of a dead Frank, the mcini, who would be conquered 
aliens, being carefully excluded from succession k 

According to the ancient laws of Wales " each free man had his 
galanas or blood-price, whilst everyone from the king down to 
the lowest had his saraad, or honour-price, “according to his 
privilege.” The galanas for the chief of a kindred was 189 
cows, for an tichelwr (office-holder) 126 cows, for a man with a 
family, but without office, 84 cows, that of the honeddig, if 
unmarried, was 63 cows, for the alltud of the brenhin (chief) 
63 cows, for the alltud of an uclielwr^ half that number, while 
the price of a bondsman was only foui' cows or* a pound of 
silver, but that of the bondsman from beyond seas was six cows 
or a pound and a half of silverk 

In Ireland a similar system remained in force until 1611 in 
all parts of that island, except where the English had got a firm 
foothold and English law had superseded the Brehon. 

In a law tract entitled “ Of the Judgment of every Crime 
which eveiy Criminal commits, down here,” we read that every 

^ Seebohm, Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Laio, p. 159. 

2 A71C, Laws of Wales and Institutions of Wales, pp. 15S sqq. 

Of. Seebobm, op, cit, p. 55. Tbe alltud of a chief was a stranger related to 
a chief s family, the alltud of an uckelwr was one related to an uckelwr. 

^ For the higher value of a slave from a distant land, who therefore was un- 
likely to escape, see my Origin of Metallie Currency, p. 55. For Ireland, cf. Booh 
of Rights {Leahhar na g-Ceart), ed. O’Donovan, pp. 85-7. 
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crime committed by a man has to be paid for by himself except 
in the case of killing, provided that the guilty has the means of 
paying for it himself. ‘‘ Every killing however which he com- 
mits, it is not he alone that shall pay for, though he has the 
means of paying for it, but it goes upon the family; and this 
now is the reason : because, though it were himself or his son that 
had been killed, it is the whole family that would take the body- 
fine of either of them and not his son or father in the case.’’ 
Again, “if it be a necessary killing... whet her it {the means of 
payment) be found upon him, or be not found upon him, his 
family are to pay in the proportion in which they divide his 
property, and he pays a ‘ cumhal ’ of compensation, and an equal 
share with father or son, of the six ‘cumhals’ of Vdire’-fine^” 

No matter what a person’s rank might be, the ‘body-price’ 
was always seven female slaves {cumhals) or 21 cows, whilst 
the ‘ honour-price ’ (enachlan) varied according to rank, as did 
the Welsh saraad. The acceptance of compensation was voluntary 
and not at the dictation of the community I 

It is now evident that the Achean laws of bloodshed, though 
completely at variance with those of the Athenians and other 
Greeks of the classical period, harmonize exactly with the 
doctrines which prevailed on the same subject among the tribes 
of Germany down to and long after the Christian era. This 
difference in so important a matter was probably due to a 
fundamental divergence in their ethical and religious notions. 
With the Athenian there was always present a horror of the 
pollution of the earth by the shedding of kindred blood, and 
the consequent anger of the Earth-mother, who in retribution 
for the blood of her children which defiled her breast sent 
barrenness, blight, and pestilence upon the land which har- 
boured him whose hands were stained with the blood of 
kindred. 

Similaidy the Hebrew believed that the murderer was 
cursed by the earth, which had opened her mouth to receive 

^ Am. Laws of Ireland, vol. iv. pp. 245-7. 

2 ibid. vol. IV. p. 251 : “It says in the text: Everyone dies for his crime, i.e, 
every one dies for his wilful crimes, when he does not get ‘ eric ’ (is not allowed 
to compensate by paying ‘eric q.” 
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a brother’s bloody and that she refused to yield her strength to 
those who bore the brand of Cain. And as the Athenian held 
that the spirit of a murdered man (aXacrTcopY left unavenged 
dogged the slayer and his kin, so the Hebrew believed that the 
blood of the slain cried out from his grave for vengeance. 

Although the records of early Eoman institutions are very 
scanty, yet they are suflScient to show that in early times the 
shedding of human blood, except that of a parent or a brother 
or sister, was not regarded as a crime to be punished with 
death. The history of the terms parricida and parricidium 
alone suffices to make it highly probable that originally no 
other kind of manslaughter was necessarily punished with 
death. In the first place, the oldest tribunal which dealt with 
capital offences was that of the quaestor es parrioidii^. Secondly, 
a law ascribed by Festus to Numa Pompilius show's us how the 
terms became extended to the murder of every free person in 
the community, for it was enacted that if any one deliberately 
did another to death, he was to be regarded as a parricide**. 

If, then, ordinary manslaying was not necessarily punishable 
by death, it is not unreasonable to infer that the kindred of 
the slain commonly accepted bloodgelt. It is at least certain 
that in cases where one man had injured another, a money 
payment was customary®. 

Our inference is rendered all the more probable by the 

^ Gen, iv, 10-12. 

Aesch. A(j, 1500 : <papra^6fM€vo$ ywcLiKl veKpov rov5’ 6 raXaios dpL/xi/s dXdtrriop 
'Arpioos. Cf. Soph. 0. <7. 787-8. 

^ Pestus, p. 221 (Milller): parricidii quaestores appellabantur, qni solebant 
creari causa rerum capitalium quaerendarum. nam parricida non utique is, 
qui pareiitem occidisset, dioebatiir, sed qualemcunque hominem iiidenniatum. 
The derivation from pater (Quintil. viii. 6, 35) is disputed because tr is a very 
stable sound-combination in Latin. Modem philologists connect the first part with 
Boric iraSs {7ry]6s) = Ta(r6s*, but as ira6s=LB.t. a ffinis; a relatiofi hj marriage, this 
derivation is not fi’ee from serious difficulty. 

^ Festus, p. 221 : si qui hominem liberum dolo sciens morti duit, paricidas 
esto. 

5 Fragni.^ii, Tab. [Aul Gell. xx. 1. 12] : si inivbiam alteri paxsit viginti 
Q viNQVE aebis poenae svnto. It is probable that originally poena lihe iroi.p'i} meant 
payment for a life either in blood or money. Of. Enn. Ann. 101 (Vahlen) : 
mi ealido das sanguine poenas; Liv. vii. 19j 3 : id pro immolatis in foro 
Tarquiniensium Bomanis poenae hostibus redditum. 
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existence in early Kome of an elaborate system of payments 
(nmltae) for wrongs committed, in cattle, sheep, and bars of 
bronze each weighing a pound (asses librales), each cow being 
reckoned at 10 sheep, or 100 libral asses'^. That this system 
^ belonged especially to the Sabine conquerors of Rome is rendered 

almost certain from a statement of Varro that multa was a Sabine 
word, and that it still remained in use among the Samnites 
(who were of Sabine origin) down to his own time^. 

‘ Although we have no direct evidence for the amount of 

the /man-price,’ yet we may with some probability infer its 
amount from the rating of the various classes in the Servian 
Constitution. Mommsen^ has laid down that land was the basis 
of assessment on the analogy of the Teutonic hide, assuming 
that the members of the First class possessed a whole hide, the 
remaining classes being composed of those who held propor- 
tionally smaller freeholds. But this assumption does not hold 
true even for the Teutonic tribes, for, as we have seen, in 
I upper Europe a man's wergelt largely depended on the number 

of his cattle, from which it is more than probable that his 
assessment was based rather on cattle than on land. This 
is confirmed by the results of modern researches, which have 
demonstrated that amongst the Germanic peoples land was 
. originally held by groups of kindred, who had their tillage 

i in common and fed their cattle on the common pasture, and 

j that severalty in land only sprang up at a comparatively 

I late period. 

I Elsewhere^ I have shown that with the Homeric Acheans 

a man's wealth was estimated in chattels and not in land, 
values being reckoned in cows, just as among the Celts and 
Germans. We have also seen that among all the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples and the Gymry of Britain the wergelt 
. of the full tribesman appears to have been about 100 cows 

(occasionally 120). 

1 Aul. Gell. XI. 1. 1-3; Pint. Foplic. 11. Of. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency, p. 135. 

2 ap. Aul. Gell. xi. 1. 5 ; cf. Paul, ex Pest., p. 142: multam Osce dici 
putant poeuam quidam. M. Yarro ait poenam esse, sed pecuuiariam. 


^ PT/stofi/ o/ Rome, vol. I. pp. 95, 96 (EnglisR trans.). 

^ ‘ Tlie Homeric Land System ’ {Jour. Hell. Stud. 1885, pp. 319 sqq.). 
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According to Pliny A the highest rating in the time of 
Servius Tullius was 120,000 asses, and therefore that was the 
rating of the First class. This is confirmed by Festiis^, who 
states that the term infra classem meant all who were rated 
at less than 120,000 asses, Dionysius'^ sets the rating of the 
First class at 100 minae (of silver) or 10,000 drachmae, of the 
Second at 75 minae (IbOO drs.), of the Third at 50 minae 
(5000 di's.), of the Fourth at 25 minae, and of the Fifth at 
12-| minae, Livy ^ puts the rating of the prima classis at 

100.000 asses, of the secunda at 75,000, of the tertia at 50,000, 
of the quanta at 25,000, and of the quinta at 11,000. 

All are agreed that it is absolutely incredible that the 
original rating of the First class was 120,000 libral asses. As 
the cow was worth 100 libral asses at Rome in 451 B.c., 

120.000 would have been equivalent to 1200 cows. It is im- 
possible that in early Rome there could have been ninety-eight 
centuries composed of men each of whom possessed such a vast 
herd of cattle, especially in view of the known facts respecting 
the ratings customary among the pastoral peoples of the rest 
of Europe. Boeckh offered a most probable explanation, that, 
with the reduction of the as from the original weight of 
a pound (libra) first to two ounces, later to one ounce, there 
was a corresponding raising of the rating of the several classes. 
On the other hand, Mommsen, who holds that the rating was 
originally in land, thinks that the change in the method of 
rating from land to bronze took place at a time when land 
had greatly risen in value, and that accordingly the 120,000 
asses of the First class are libral asses. Such a change as 
Mommsen supposes must have taken place before 263-241 B.c., 
for the as was reduced to two unciae during the First Punic 
war 'I Yet it is hard to suggest any period before that date 
when there was likely to have been so great a rise in the 
value of land as is necessary to account for so large a rating 

1 H. N. XXXIII. 43 : maximus census cxx assium fuit illo rege, et ideo liaec 
prima classis. 

2 p, 113 {Miiller) : infra classem significantur qui minore summa quam 
centum et viginti milia aeris censi sunt. 

s IV. 16,17. ^ 1. 43. 

^ 'Ridgewsiy, Origin of Metallic Currency, S77-S. 
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as that of 120,000 libral asses (which, according to Mommsen’s 
own reckoning, would be worth about 400 minae of silver)^. 
Boeckh’s hypothesis fits far better the conditions of the 
problem. The as had been reduced to a single uncm in the 
Second Punic war. Thus 12 of the uncial standard 

were required to make up the weight of the old libral as. 
Accordingly, in the second century b.c. 120,000 asses would be 
equal to 10,000 libral of the earlier days. 

But, apart from more general considerations, there is 
a fatal objection to Mommsen s theory. The 100 minae, 
which Dionysius gives as the rating of the First class, agrees 
completely with the statements of Pliny and Festus, if the 
120,000 asses given by them as the rating of the First class 
are uncial, but becomes absurd if, like Mommsen, we take 
the latter for libral asses. If Dionysius made 100 mina.e of 
silver = 120,000 uncial asses = 10,000 libral asses, the ratio 
between the metals would be about 100 : 1, the general pro- 
portion between silver and bronze in the first and second 
centuries b.c. If, on the other hand, we suppose that he 
equated 100 minae of silver to 120,000 pounds of bronze, the 
ratio between the metals would be about 1200 : 1. Mommsen 
himself put the relation between these metals in early Rome 
at 288 : 1, and it seems most unlikely that it could ever have 
been higher than 300 : 1. In the centuries immediately 
preceding our era the ratio between these metals round the 
shores of the Mediterranean seems never to have been more 
than 120 ; 1. 

Livy, indeed, sets the rating of the First class at 100,000 
asses, but this figure can be readily explained. As the Roman 
denarius is treated as a drachma by Greek writers, Livy, finding 
in a Gi*eek source the assessments stated in drachmae, and 
desiring to translate the Greek silver numeration into that of 
the Romans in bronze, and taking the drachma = 
which contained 10 asses, would multiply 10,000 drachmae by 
10 and thus bring out 100,000 instead of 120,000 as the rating 
of the First class. 

As by the Lex Tarpeia a cow = 100 libral asses, 10,000 libral 
Origin of Metallic Currency, MS. 
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asses would = 100 cows. In the face of the facts from upper 
Europe already stated, 100 cows would be a very natural number 
to form the normal herd of the full freeman of a pastoral com- 
munit}^ This view is corroborated by one of the provisions of 
the Licinian Rogations (367 B.C.), which enacted that no one 
should hold more than 500 iugera of public land, nor feed 
more than 100 full-grown cattle or 500 small cattle on the 
public pastures^ If 100 large cattle were the number which 
qualified a Roman for the First class, there was every reason 
why Licinius and Sextus should have taken 100 as the maximum 
number of cows which a citizen might feed on the public 
pastures. 

I have shown elsewhere^ that the method of rating by 
cattle was that in vogue in Sicily in the fourth century b.c., 
as is rendered clear by a statement in the 0 economical, that , 
in consequence of the excessive exactions of Dionysius, the 
Syracusans ceased to keep cattle. If the assessment at 
Syracuse, a great Greek trading city, was still based on cattle 
in the time of Dionysius (405-367 B.c,), a fortiori the same 
primitive method of assessment must have prevailed among 
the great cattle-keeping tribes of central Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.c. 

According to Dionysius and Livy^ the First class was 
equipped with bronze helmet, breastplate and greaves, and 
carried a round shield (ao-7rt9, clipeus), a spear and a sword ; 
the Second bore the oblong shield scutum) instead of 

the round shield, and wore no breastplate ; the Third also bore 
the scutum, and had neither breastplate nor greaves ; the 
Fourth had the scutum, sword and spear® ; the Fifth bore 
only javelins (oraw/a®) and slings. Thus it was only the 

^ Appian, Bell. civ. i. 8 : iirjMva yyjs TrXiSpa TrevraKoaim 

irXdova, fj.rjSk irpopare^eLV iKCLTbv wXdca rd {xei^ova. koX TrevT<XKOffl(Vv rh iXadcrom, 

^ Origin of Metallic Currency (App. B), p. 393. 

^ Axist. Oec. li. 1349 b, %: tQjv rh tvqXitwv dia ras €icr(popct,s ob rpetpdifTcou 
pQCTK'qixara, direv bn Imvh irpbs rocrourop* robs odp pvp tl KTyaafiipovs 

dreXeis bcreadcLL, ttoXXQp db raxb KryarapLbptap TroXXd PoaK'^p.ara, wy dreXy i^opnop, 
iirel KULpop dlvcLi, nfjLTfjcraa’daL KeXebaas iiripaXe riXos, k.t.X. 

^ Dion. Hal. iv. 16, 17; Livy, i. 43. 

^ According to Livy they had only spear (liasta) and javelin [uerutum). 

® According to Livy they .only carried /imdas lajpidesque missiles. 
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First which had complete armour and bore the round shield, 
all the rest who had shields bearing the scutum. To the 
80 centuries of the First class were added 18 centuries of 
eqidtes. But I have shown (vol. i. p. 468) that the Eoman 
eqiiites down to a late epoch bore a round shield with a central 
boss; and it has been likewise proved (voL I. pp. 456 — 465) 
that the round shield with a boss was essentially characteristic of 
upper Europe, while the oblong shields, such as the Mycenean, 
the Boeotian, the old Arcadian, the cmcile and the scutum were 
indigenous in the Mediterranean lands. It thus follows that 
the 98 centuries of the First class bore the characteristic shield 
of the early Iron and Bronze Ages of central and upper Europe, 
whilst inferior classes, who wore only partial armour, carried 
the scutum so characteristic of the South. These facts, even 
if we had no other evidence, would suggest that the First class 
represented the ruling aristocracy in a community composed of 
conquerors and their subjects. 

This presumption is confirmed by the invaluable statement 
of Festus^ that all who had a property rating of less than 
120,000 = 10,000 libral a55e5=100 cows, were once described 
as unclassed, i.e. as not in the classes, i.e. not enrolled for 
military service. It is certain that in old Latin chassis meant 
the army^, from which it would appear that in early days there 
was only one chassis, i.e. the body of full citizens, whose assess- 
ment was 100 cows, all others being described as infra classem, 
i.e. not permitted to bear arms. 

It is clear that the statement of Festus can only refer 
to a state of things antecedent to the reforms attributed to 
Servius. Now, as there must have been many Plebeians 
who at the time of the reforms had property equivalent to 
100 cows, it would follow that, if the mere possession of 
property to that amount gave a man a right to be enrolled 
in the chassis, the wealthy Plebeians would have had no 
grievance. On the other hand, there were probably many 


^ See p. 223, note 2. 

^ Aul. Gell. X. 15. 4 : equo fiaminem Dialem nelai religio est (et) classem 
procinctam extra pomerium, id est, exercitum armatum, uidere (cited from 
Fabius Pictbr). 
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Patricians who had not rateable property to the aiiioimt of 
100 cows. If, however, the wergelt of a full Patrician was 
100 cows, without any reference to his actual wealth, all 
difBciilty disappears. We have seen that in all the lands 
conquered by the Teutonic tribes, as well as among the Gymry 
of Britain, there were one or more senii-servile grades, appa- 
rently composed of conquered natives, and each of these classes 
had its own wergelt, which depended partly on the amount of 
property. 

Thus among the Anglo-Saxons, where the full wergelt of 
the freeman was 200 shillings (=100 cows), there were also 
freemen who had only half a wergelt (100 shillings), and 
three grades of laets whose wergelts were respectively 80, 60, 
and 40 shillings. 

But the status of the conqueror did not depend on 
property alone. For instance, after Charlemagne’s conquest 
of the Saxons it was enacted that where the Franks paid 
15 solidi, the more noble Saxons were to make composition 
with 12 solidi, freemen with 5, and liti (semi-servile class) 
with 4i\ But it is hardly probable that in every case a Frank 
was wealthier than the ‘ more noble Saxons.’ 

Furthermore, in some areas it was possible for a family of 
one of the lowest grades to lise into a higher one, and even 
in course of time to reach the condition of a tribesman with 
the full wergelt. The Servian Constitution shows the working 
of a similar principle. The aborigines of Latium, like those 
of all upper Italy, were Ligurians, overpowered later on by 
the Sabines, one of the Gelto-Umbrian tribes. The Sabines 
formed the Patricians, brought into Rome the worship of 
Janus, Mars and Quirinus, and the sacred marriage called 
confarreatio. It has likewise been shown that the Romans 
practised both cremation and inhumation, and that the former 
was the universal custom of the Umbrians, the latter that of 
the Ligurians. Moreover, there is evidence that Patricians of 
undoubted Sabine ancestry, such as the Claudii, burned their 

^ Gafitulare Saxomcum^ cap. 3 .* placuit omnibus Saxonibus, ut ubieunciue 
Franci secundum legem solidos 15 soluere debent, ibi nobiliores Saxones solidos 
12, ingenui 5, liti 4 componant. 
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dead^ a fact which strongly confirms our inference that the 
Sabines had introduced cremation. Incidentally we have seen 
that Latin was really the speech of the Plebeians, that is, 
the Ligurian element, which was without doubt the most 
numerous. 

We have just seen that the First class (before the Keforms 
of Servius, the only classis) had the round shield and the full 
armour, which were the lineal descendants of the equipment 
of the men of the Hallstatt-Villanova period, in other words, 
the Oelto-ITmbrian tribes. On the other hand, all those who 
had previously been infra classem, if they had any shield, carried 
the scutum, and wore either only partial armour or none at all. 

As the 98 centmies of the First class could outvote all the 
centuries of the remaining classes put together, the Sabine 
Patricians maintained practically full political control, and 
similarly retained all military power in their own hands, using 
the Ligurian Plebeians as auxiliaries, just as the Celts who 
conquered Gaul, and later the Franks and Normans, employed 
their subjects as light-armed troops. The Spartans, with their 
Perioeci and Helots, are a familiar example of the same practice 
in Greece. 

It is probable that the aborigines of the Italian peninsula, 
like those of Greece, had a dread of the shedding of kindred 
blood and its consequences unknown to those peoples who, like 
the Sabines and all their congeners, freely took composition 
for homicide. As the practice of accepting poine which ex- 
isted among the Homeric Acheans completely disappears from 

1 Thus P. Glodius, Cicero’s enemy, who was undoubtedly a Patrician (ef. Gio. 
ad Attic, ii. 9. 1, where Pompey is termed traductor ad plebem, because he had 
transferred Glodius from a patrician to a plebeian gens), was burned on a pyre 
in or near the curia Hostilla, (Ascon. 40). Cremation in the Eorum was forbidden 
by the X Tables, but certain families claimed the right, and it was generally 
conceded to triuviphatores (Plutarch, Quaest. Bom. 79). Dionysius (v. 48) says 
that Valerius Poplicola, alone of all famous men down to his own day, had 
been assigned a spot for his pyre and burial in the city near the Forum at the 
foot of the Yelian hill {Kal hda iKa^OTj Kal erd<py}, fiSvcg rQv pixp^s €pod 

yevopevtav iirccpavCiv dvdpQv ev rg wdXeL (xdveyyvs dyopds i/tt’ OdeXtas). 

Of course the burning of Glodius, like that of Julius Caesar, occurred in a 
riot. More frequent was cremation carried out in the Campus Martins, as in 
the case of Sulla, etc., but this was stopped early in imperial times. 
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Greece long before classical times, and the indigenous doctrine 
reasserted itself, so the Sabine element at Rome, as it merged 
more and more into its subjects, appears to have been influenced 
by their ideas, and thus it came that Roman law, as we meet it 
fully developed, has imbibed the stern doctrine of life for life 
which is essentially characteristic of the Mediterranean. The 
gradual recrudescence of indigenous doctrines is well illustrated 
by the Lex Pompeia (52 B.C.), which enacted that those guilty 
of the murder of a parent, grandparent, or child, shall be 
sewn up in a leather sack with a dog, a cock, a viper, and 
a monkey, and thrown into sea or river, that the air may 
be denied them w^hile they survive, and the earth wRen they 
are dead^ 

Nor can it be maintained that, because wergelts were not 
indigenous among the aborigines of Latium, therefore they 
would have had none after the Sabine concpiest ; for conquerors, 
who had themselves a scale of compositions for homicide and 
wmunds, would naturally appraise the lives of their subjects in 
a similar fashion, whether the latter liked it or not. 

The result of our inquiry into the Roman law of homicide 
has rendered it highly probable that the dominant element at 
Rome in early times had a system of wergelts like that of all 
the peoples of upper Europe, and we have seen some reasons 
for ascribing it to the Sabines, wdio made themselves masters 
of Rome. 

As the system of wergelts brought into Spain by the 
Visigoths died out under Mediterranean influences, so did 
Sabine practice gradually fade away in Latium. But as the 
fairhaired Acheans, like all the peoples of upper Europe, took 
composition for homicide, and as that practice had disappeared 
from Greece long before classical times, we have still another 
proof that they, like Visigoths and Umbrians, had descended 
from central Europe. 

As the Homeric Acheans held views on homicide differing 
totally from those of the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean, 
but exactly corresponding to those universal in the North until 

^ Later still such persons were either burnt alive or thrown to the beasts 
(Jul. Paul. Neji tent. V. 24). 
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the spread of Roman law and Christianity had impressed upon 
the northern folk the ideas held in the South upon this vital 
question, we are inevitably led to conclude that the doctrine 
of the Homeric Acheans had made its way downwards from 
central Europe into Greece. It may be said that this doctrine 
had been simply borrowed by the indigenous people of Greece 
from the north, and that its presence on Greek soil does not 
necessarily indicate that it came there with a body of northern 
invaders. But if it had been borrowed without conquest, this 
would have been due to a fundamental change in the moral 
and religious ideas of the older race of Greece, and accordingly 
the new principle would have continued in force amongst the 
people who had deliberately embraced it. Yet it is patent 
that it died out very soon on Greek soil, and this proves that 
it was repugnant to the moral notions of the aborigines, and 
consequently must have been brought in by a body of 
conquerors. 

Our conclusion that the Homeric view of homicide had 
descended into Greece from central Europe has a most im- 
portant bearing on the chronological relation of the Early Iron 
Age of Hallstatt and the Bronze Age of Mycenean Greece. 
For it affords a peculiarly strong corroboration of the conclusions 
which we have already drawn from an examination of the use of 
iron, the round shield, the brooch, and the practices of cremating 
the dead and tracing descent through males. In one respect 
the evidence afforded by the wergelt differs from that of all 
the others just enumerated: the use of iron, round shields, 
brooches, and the customs of burning the dead and reckoning 
descent through males continued on Greek soil down to classical 
and post-classical times. Thus it was possible, although we 
have shown it to be most improbable, to argue that all these 
objects and practices had grown up on Greek soil. On the 
other hand it has just been clearly shown that the doctrine of 
the wergelt was but transitory, and therefore must have been 
brought in by a body of invaders, whose national custom 
it was. 

We may therefore conclude with confidence that the culture 
of the Early Iron Age of central Europe, essential elements in 
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which were iron, the round shield, the brooch, and the practice 
of cremation, was not dependent on, and therefore later than, 
the culture of Mycenean Greece, as has hitherto been held. 
The reasons for that belief can be easily summarized b 

(1) It was universally assumed that bronze, i.e. copper 
alloyed with tin, was first discovered in Egypt or Asia Minor, 
and that it had from thence made its way into Greece and so 
up Europe, and that accordingly the Bronze Age of Mycenae 
was older than the Bronze Age of central Europe. But I have 
given reasons (vol. i. p. 609) for believing that bronze was 
discovered in the copper-and~tin-bearing area of Hungary 
and Bohemia b 

(2) It was held by Mr Myres^"® that the knowledge of 
copper passed from Cyprus by way of Anatolia, the Hellespont 
and Thrace, into the Danubian region. But I have shown 
(vol. i. p. 607) that there are copper axes found in Hungary of 
a type far more primitive than any copper axe yet found in 
Cyprus or the Aegean. 

(3) Until the appearance of my paper ^ on the Early Iron 
Age of central Europe it was an undisputed article of faith 
that iron had reached central Europe either from Africa or 
Asia, Syria and Palestine® being the most favoured claimants 

1 The following polemic was no part of the original form of this chapter, but 
as Mr J. L. MymB - (Class. Rev. 1902, p. 75) charged me with producing **no 
evidence for regarding the Hallstatt civilization as independent of, or prior to, 
the Mycenean,"’ and with ignoring “the convergent lines of evidence which have 
led Mr Arthur Evans (Rhind Lectures, Scotsman, 19 Dec. 1895 [read 11 Dec.]), and 
others, to regard it as sub-Mycenean,” and as Prof. P. Gardner [Engl. Historical 
Review, 1901, pp. 743—6), evidently also referring to my friend Mr Evans, says 
that “the best authorities” will not accept my dates for the Hallstatt culture, 
whilst another reviewer (Oxford Magazine, 1902, p. 49) makes a similar state- 
ment, I have been compelled to enter on a more detailed controversy. 

2 Mr J. L. Myres in a long and very hostile review of the first vol. of the 
present work (Class. Rev. 1902, pp. 68—77, to which I replied, iUd. pp. 78—91) 
accepts my conclusion that bronze was discovered in Central Europe and passed 
thence into Greece. 

3 Jour. Anthro^p. Inst. vol. xxvii. p. 172. I notice with satisfaction that Mr 
Myres in his review does not make the slightest attempt to maintain this view 
any longer. 

^ Rep. Brit. Ass. 1896 (Liverpool), p. 930. 

® A. J. Evans (Bhind Lectures), Scotsman, 11 Dec. 1895, p. 10, col. 2. 
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for the honour of fii’st discovering that metal ; it was like- 
wise commonly held that it only reached Greece in the ninth 
century B.c.h and central Europe a century later. But I have 
given reasons (vol. I. p. 610 sqq,) for believing not only that iron 
was discovered independently ^ in the Hallstatt area, but that 
probably knowledge of it was brought thence into Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and other parts of Asia ; reasons have likewise been 
advanced for placing the composition of the Homeric epic at a 
date not later than 1000 B.c. But as iron is as frequently 
mentioned in the so-called oldest as in the so-called later strata 
of the Iliad, the evidence points to iron being in full use in 
Greece in the end of the second millennium B.c. But, as it 
has been shown that it probably was discovered in central 
Europe and descended thence into Greece, its use in the former 
area must have considerably preceded its first appearance on 
Greek soil. 

(4) It was held by Montelius, who was followed by Evans, 
that the oldest form of the fibula liad been invented at Mycenae 
in the fifteenth century b.c. It has been therefore assumed that 
Montelius has fixed the date of the oldest form of fibula 
(Peschiera type) found in North Italy. But as the oldest types 
of Hallstatt fibulie are later than the oldest types found in 
north Italy, the Hallstatt culture is held to be considerably 
posterior to the fifteenth century B.c. But this argument assumes 
that the fibula was invented in Greece. On the other hand, 
it has been shown (vol. i. pp. 570 sqq,) that it was invented 
in central Europe, and passed thence into Greece. As therefore 
it must have been in use in Central Europe at a date anterior 
to its appearance in Greece, it certainly cannot be adduced 
as evidence that the Italo-Hallstattr culture was derived from 
and was therefore later than that of Mycenae. 

(5) Mr A. J. Evans^ sees in certain features of the Hallstatt 

1 A. J. Evans, ihid, “The use of iron spread about the ninth century before 
Christ through Cyprus to Greece and Italy.” 

2 Mr My res [Class, Rev, 1902, p. 74 — S) now admits that it is “ not improbable 
that the early Trans-Alpine iron-smelters, with their chimney-furnaces, represent 
an independent tradition from that of the Levantine iron-smelters with their 
chimneyless ‘ open-hearths h” 

^ Scotsman, 11 Dec. 1895, p. 10, col, 2. 
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culture, ''such as the figures of birds and animals, the niulti- 
plicity of pendants, and the degenerate traces of the returning 
spiral ornament/’ a resemblance to the Early Iron Age antiquities 
found at 01ymj)ia, and in the recently explored Caucasian 
cemeteries. Yet neither he nor anyone has bridged over the 
gap between the geometrical (Dipylon) culture found at Olympia 
and the true Mycenean Bronze Age culture, nor has Mr Evans 
been able to deduce the Hallstatt forms to which I have just 
referred from the objects and ornaments of the Bronze Age 
of Mycenae, but he has been obliged to resort to the treasure 
discovered in Aegina (voL i. pp. 33—6), which he thinks “ re- 
vealed a new and later phase of Mycenaean art than had been 
hitherto known. Its probable date of deposit was about the 
ninth century B.c., and it contained open-work jewels with 
human, bird, and animal forms, and with pendant ornaments 
attached to them by small chains b” These he thinks "supplied 
the absolute prototypes of some of the most typical Hallstatt 
forms. The birds and bird-holding figures, moreover, found in 
this series fitted on to the earliest religion of Mycenae.” Yet 
he admits that " on the older Mycenaean jewellery they were 
certainly doves, the sacred bird of a goddess, traces of whose 
early worship were found throughout the Mycenaean world, but 
specially at Paphos— the goddess known to the Greeks as 
Aphrodite. On the later examples these birds were generally 
ducks or waterfowD.” 

But as I have given reasons for believing that the Acheans 
came down from central Europe about 1400 B.c.^, the resem- 

^ Scotsman, 12 Dec. 1895, p. 7, col. 3. See also Evans’ address (Eep. Brit. 
Ass. 1896, p. 921), where he gives his chief reasons for his chronology of the 
Italo-Hallstatt period; Mr Evans {Jour. Hell. Stud. vol. xiii. p. 224) says that 
“ we are led to refer the deposit of the Aegina Treasure to the eighth or ninth 
century before our era or approximately to about 800 b.c.” 

2 loc. cit. 

3 Mr Myres {Class. Mev. 1902, p. 70) admits that I have made “ so probable ” 
an intrusion into Greece from the north-west at the point where bi’onze gives 
place to iron, and he also admits (^oc. cU. -p. 76) that “enough seems to remain 
from Homeric sources alone to justify his [Ridgeway’s] main contention : , 
(1) that the genealogies give us an era for the coming of the Acheans into Greece, 
about two generations before the Trojan War, and conse<3^uentiy about four 
generations before the Dorian invasion” etc. He thus accepts my conclusions 
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blance between the Aegina treasures and certain forms found 
in the metal work of the Italo-Hallstatt culture is due to the 
fact that the latter had been brought into Greece generations 
before the deposit of the Aegina treasure / about 800 B.C.’ As 
already remarked, Mr Evans felt the difficulty that, whilst the 
dove is the bird commonly seen in works of art of the true 
Mycenean period, the duck forms the motive in the Aegiiietan 
treasure. But the latter is a common motive on a series of 
bronze objects familiar in the Hallstatt and Italian areas, and 
which, though mentioned in the Iliad, are absolutely unknown 
in the graves of Mycenean Greece— the well-known broad belts 
of bronze (the Homeric w^hich have been found in 

Hungary, at Hallstatt, Este, Corneto (vol. i. fig, 58), and 
Bologna (vol. i. p. 311), and which are regularly adorned with 
circles flanked by ducks’ heads or serpentine ornaments. As 
these girdles are certainly not of Mycenean origin, there is no 
valid reason for supposing that their characteristic decoration 
is not indigenous. 

(6) Mr Evans also sees another “ feature of the Hallstatt 
relics derived from the same Mycenaean source ” in “ the votive 
bowls, caskets, and tripods, provided with wheels below, and 
often supporting various human or animal forms, or, in the case 
of the caskets, taking the shape of birds” {cf, vol. i. pp. 432, 451). 

The Homeric description of similar works, such as the wheeled 
tripods wrought by Hephaistos, showed that their adoption 
on European soil went back to Mycenaean times. An 'Italo- 
Hallstatt ’ wheeled tripod such as Homer describes was actually 
found at Luceria in Apuliah” 

From this it will be seen that Mr Evans assumed, like 
almost every one else, that the Homeric poems represented the 
culture of the Bronze Age of Mycenae. But I have shown 
(vol. I. pp. 294 sqq.) that the Iliad and Odyssey represent the 
Early Iron Age, whilst the acropolis graves of Mycenae show not 
a trace of that metal. Accordingly, the resemblance between 
the w^heeled tripods of the Italo-Hallstatt culture and those 

that the Acheans had descended from central Europe, had entered Grreeee in the 
14th century b.c., and established a dynasty in Argolis about 1800 b.g. 

^ loc, cit. 
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described in Homer, so far from indicating that they passed 
from Mycenean Greece into Italy and central Europe, rather 
shows that they had descended from the latter region into 
Greece in the Early Iron Age along with the men who brought 
in with them the use of iron, the round shield, the brooch, the 
practice of burning the dead, a strict marriage tie, descent through 
males, and the custom of accepting wergelt. 

(7) Again, Mr Evans thinks that sub-Mycenean influence 
can be seen in the Early Iron Age of Bosnia and Herzegovina : 
''notably in the great prehistoric cemetery at Glasinatz, a whole 
series of early Iron Age types betray distinct Mycenaean affinities. 
The spiral motive and its degeneration — ^the concentric circles 
grouped together with or without tangential lines of connection 
— appear on bronze torques, on fibulae of Mycenaean descent, 
and the typical finger-rings with the bezel at right angles to 
the ring. On the plates of other 'spectacle fibulae’ are seen 
triquetral scrolls singularly recalling the gold plates of the 
Akropolis graves of Mycenaek” But even granting for the sake 
of argument that the spiral motive reached the Danubian 
region from the Aegean, which is very doubtful, its appearance 
in the Early Iron Age in that quarter does not afford the 
slightest grounds for dating objects of the Iron Age, since 
Mr Evans himself^ says that " examples of spiraliform painted 
designs on pottery going back to the boi'ders of the Neolithic 
period have been found in Hungary and Bosnia.” Why should 
not the spiral, which was already in use in that area at the 
close of the Stone Age, have continued to be employed down to 
the Early Iron Age, without any further borrowing from Mycenae 
at that epoch ? 

Again, there is no more reason for supposing that the 
concentric circles characteristic of the Danubian decoration are 
degenerated forms of spirals than there is for holding that the 
concentric circles seen often in African wood-carving have had 
a like origin. To base any arguments of borrowing by one 
people from another on the mere fact that spirals or circles are 
favourite motives with each is extremely dangerous, for the 

^ Eep, of Brit, Association, 1896, p. 921. 

2 (,1^^ p. 919. 
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circle is a very wide-spread primitive decoration, and races like 
the Maoris of New Zealand (vol. i. Fig, 44) have developed the 
spiral for themselves without borrowing from Egypt or the Aegean. 
Mr Evans, it will have been noticed, holds that the fibula is 
Mycenean in origin, but we have already seen strong reasons 
for coming to the opposite conclusion. The 'spectacle’ fibula 
is certainly not an invention of Mycenean Greece, and there is 
no reason why triquetral scrolls as well as spirals should not 
have been indigenous in Bosnia, nor is there any reason why 
certain people there should not have placed the bezels at right 
angles to the ring without any borrowing, especially in view 
of the fact that the aboriginal Illyrian tribes were closely akin 
to the oldest race of Greece. 

I have pointed out (vol. i. p. 585) that the occurrence in 
the cemeteries of the Caucasus of fibulae similar to those of 
the Danubian region is probably due to the fact that the 
Cimmerians had passed from the Danube into South Eussia 
and had made their way into Asia Minor and possibly into 
Armenia (vol. i. p. 396). 

(8) It has been assumed that certain bronze articles which 
are characteristic of the Hallstatt culture and are adorned 
Avith parallel bands of warriors and animals, were derived from 
Mycenae, because they were held to have affinities with the 
Shield of Achilles, it being assumed that Homer represented 
the Mycenean Bronze Age. But I have shown (vol. I. pp. 
313 — 6) that the very few monuments from Mycenae and 
Tiryns which present such processions of warriors belong to the 
top stratum of each city, whilst the warriors are equipped not 
Avith true Mycenean shields, but with round shields, Avhich 
I have also shoAvn to be characteristic of all the peoples of 
upper Europe. 

Our examination has now shown that the foundations of 
the belief that the Hallstatt culture was dependent on, and 
therefore later in origin than, that of Mycenean Greece, are 
but a series of unsupported assumptions, Avhich cannot stand 
the test of the inductive method. 

It has been argued in previous parts of this work that the 
Persians and Aryans of the Eig-Veda had passed from upper 
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Europe into Asia at a period prior to the discovery of iron, 
though later than the rise of the practice of cremating the 
dead. If this be sound, we ought to find traces of the wergelt 
among the Persians and Hindus. 

Though the Zend-Avesta does not give us any direct 
evidence of the payment of blood-money in the case of man- 
slaying, yet certain passages render it clear that compensation 
for life and wounds was the rule amongst the ancient Persians. 
Thus we read that ‘‘if people come, fellow-believers, relatives, 
or friends, to expiate (shcietd-cliiucLgho) by money, or with 
a woman {nairi-cUnagho), or in the spiritual way {Miratii- 
c}iinaghd)—it they will expiate by money, they shall bring up 
the money ; if by a woman, they shall give in marriage a young 
maiden; if in the spiritual way, they shall recite the Holy 
Word\'' Again, the mans! ayer who refused to make an atone- 
ment received two hundred stripes, and there was a similar 
precept respecting him who had wounded another and refused 
to make atonement ^ 

Compensation for homicide to this day is customary amongst 
Iranian tribes, such as the Ossetes, who call themselves Ir or 
Iron and their country Ironistan^ and who in “ physiognomy, 
figure, and whole outward appearance form a perfect contrast to 
the surrounding Caucasian tribes, especially the Georgians/’ as 
they usually have “ blue eyes and red or light brown hair^.” They 
say that “their ancestors came originally over the mountains 
from the north ; that they at first dwelt in the country now 
occupied by the Circassians, and had been driven onward as 
far as their present territory by other races pressing behind^.” 
The Georgian annals represent the Ossetes as already their 
neighbours in the time of Alexander the Great, and say that they 
had come from the banks of the Don, whilst Ptolemy mentions 
them as living at the mouth of that river, and others declare 
that they built Azov. 

^ Vendidad, Earg. iv. 44, cited by Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iraniam 
in ancient times ^ 11 . 1 ^. ^4,. 

2 ih. Earg. iv. ^0 sqq. (Darmesteter, p. 42}. 

^ Haxthausen, Tmwscawcasta (Engl, trans. 1854), p. 394. 

^ iMd. pp, 413—4. ® i&id. p. 394. 
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The custom and the law of blood-revenge prevails among 
both nobles and free men, and there are courts of arbitration 
‘‘ precisely like those which formerly existed in Germany I” 
“If a murder be committed, any relative of the victim is 
entitled, and indeed obliged to take I’evenge and slay the 
murderer or one of his family; this accomplished, he goes to 
the grave of his kinsman and exclaims, ‘I have revenged thy 
blood and slain thy murderer/... In cases of murder or man- 
slaughter, the injured party is always at liberty to refuse any 
o0er of atonement, and to demand blood-revenge. Frequently 
however, especially in recent times, the case is referred to a 
court of arbitration, in which it is»customaiy to tax the wounds 
of a man who has been killed at twice the amount for those 
of one who has recovered, the rate being in proportion to the 
rank of the family.... The body of every Ossetian has a settled 
value in the eyes of the judges.... The father of a family bears 
a higher value than an unmarried man, and a noble is rated 
at twice as much as a freeman. Every limb is taxed in the 
same manner. Gaping wounds are measured by barley-corns ; 
a wound is said to be so many barley-corns long; its length is 
declared by the court, which imposes a penalty of one cow for 
each barley-corn ; so that the infliction of a wound sometimes 
involves a fine of ten or twelve cows.... The maximum of com- 
pensation for murder or homicide has been fixed from time 
immemorial.... The murder of a freeman who is not a house- 
holder is rated at nine times nine cows ; that of a head of one of 
the principal families at eighteen times eighteen cows.'^ Un- 
fortunately Haxthausen does not give the wergelt of the ordinary 
free householder, but as that of the unmarried freeman is 81 cows, 
and that of the head of a principal family is 324, and as a noble 
is rated at double the freeman, the married freeman cannot be 
more than 162 cows ; 100 or 120 cows would be a not unlikely 
amount. 

“ In these courts of arbitration each party chooses three 
heads of families, not related either to the accused or the 
accuser, and these six select a seventh as a foreman. The court 

1 Haxthausen, Transcaucasia (Engl, trans. 1854), pp. 407—9. 
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first requires a solemn declaration from both parties that they 
will submit to its decision, and demands three sureties on each 
side. A post is then fixed firmly in the ground, as a symbolical 
sign that the disputants must abide by their agreement, a curse 
being invoked on all who neglect to fulfil it. When each 
party has stated its version of the case, the court retires for 
deliberation to a place appointed for the purpose, generally in a 
forest. When the judges have agreed upon a decision, they 
communicate it to both parties V 

A parricide draws upon himself a fearful popular revenge: 
he is shut up in his house, with all his possessions, surrounded 
by the populace, and is burned alive I 

Any '' disputes relating to property are also decided by 
courts of arbitration.... The judges receive, as a remuneration 
for their trouble, a present from each party, generally one- 
twentieth of the property in disputed” 

Sanskrit scholars'* have long since pointed out that the 
Aryans who entered north-western India had the institution 
of wergelt, whilst it has been further inferred from Vedic 
passages that the amount of the man-price was 100 cows, 
a fact which strikingly harmonizes with the wergelts of the 
peoples of upper Europe. 

Although the Laws of Manu were composed at a date when 
the Aryan conquerors of India had been greatly influenced by 
the religious ideas of their subjects, yet there are not wanting 
indications that a system of composition for bloodshed had once 
existed. 

Thus, if a Brahman shall unintentionall}?- kill a Kshatriya, 
in order to purify himself he shall give 1000 cows and a bull; 

1 Haxtbausen, Transcaucasia (Engl, trans. 1854), p. 409. 

- ibuL p. 415. 
ibid. p. 411. 

4 Roth has dealt with the Vedic passages (ZDMG, 41, pp. 672 sqq. ; cf. Deist, 
Alt^Arisches Jus Gentium, p. 296; Buhler, Festgruss an E. von p. 46, 

“ die vedischen Stellen beweisen, wie allseitig anerkannt ist, dass 100 Kiihe ganz 
gewohnlioh als Preis fiir einen Mann, auch fiir einen Brahmanen, gezahlt 
wurden.'* 

There is no passage in the Rig- Veda from which it can be inferred that the 
wergelt was 100 cows, although that number of cows is a favourite, e.g. i, 122, 7 
[gavdyn gata)\ 1 . 126, 2 ; yii. 103, 10 ; 120 cows are mentioned, v. 27, 2. 
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a Brahman who has slain a virtuous Vaisya might give 100 
cows and a bull, he who has slain a Sudra might give ten white 
cows and one bull to a Brahman. 

But the acceptance of blood-composition continues to this 
hour ill full force under the sanction of British rule among the 
tribes of Rajputana. 
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FETISH. 


AND ANCESTOR. 


cocnep Ae k<x} ri ciAh ea^yToTc <^cj)OMoiOYCiN or ANOpoono!, oyToa 
Kd.1 Toyc Btoyc toon 0eooN. 

Arist. Pol. I. 2. 7. 

In the last chapters we discussed certain institutions, such 
as Kinship, Marriage, and the punishment of Bloodshed in early 
Greece, and our enquiries led us to conclude that there were 
wide and essential differences in these respects between the 
older inhabitants and the Acheans of Homer. 

Now as Aristotle maintained that '' men liken to themselves 
not only the forms, but also the lives of their gods,'' and 
inasmuch as we have found a wide difference not only in the 
physical characteristics, but also in their habits of life between 
Acheans and Pelasgians, we ought to find a corresponding 
difference in their religious ideas and their conceptions of the 
gods. 

When we come to examine the religious ideas of the 
inhabitants of ancient Greece, we are met on the threshold 
by many difficulties. For instance the attention of students 
has long been attracted to one problem of special importance, 
with which we have already dealt to some extent in an earlier 
chapter (vol. i. ch. vii). 

Stated shortly it is this: How comes it that, though in 
historical Greece the worship of the dead is very prominent, 
yet there is a complete absence of such cults in the Homeric 
poems, the earliest picture left us in literature of the habits 
and ideas of the dwellers on the soil of Hellas ? We ought 
naturally to expect to find the worship of the dead much 
more prominent in the earlier period than in the classical 
and post-classical times, when such cults would have a ten- 
dency to fall into desuetude. Rohde in his work already cited 
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(voL L p. 512) dealt with this problem at great length, but 
failed to find a satisfactory answer. 

The wide difference between the Homeric Acheans and 
the Greeks of the classical period in- respect to the worship 
of the dead and the destination of the soul after death naturally 
leads us to enquire whether they differed similarly in regard 
to Animism in general. For, although all races of mankind 
may be said to be animistic in some form or another, it is 
obvious that there is a wide gulf between the Animism which 
characterizes races low in the scale of humanity and that 
which exists in the higher culture. 

As we connect motion with life, we speak of ships and 
engines as if they were endowed with life and sentiency. And 
as this tendency to personify inanimate and manufactured 
articles exists in a greater degree among uneducated , people 
than amongst the intellectual classes, we can readily under- 
stand that primitive peoples are much more prone to this way 
of looking at the world around them. In birds and beasts they 
see a vitality in every respect analogous to that which they 
observe in human beings, and they thus infer similarity of 
causation. They therefore ascribe to animals their own feelings 
and motives. To the tree or plant the same method of reason- 
ing is applied; for though the latter lack the faculty of 
locomotion, the processes of growth and decay, and the change 
of foliage which they exhibit, are regarded as proofs that 
they are animated by a vital principle similar to that in the 
animal kingdom. 

Nor is it only among the lowest races that such ideas are 
found in full sway, since nowhere are they found exercising 
more complete domination than among races who have attained 
to a high state of material culture. 

A couple of typical cases will suflSce to prove this. No 
one in face of the fine bronze work of Benin will deny the 
high degree of skill in the arts attained by the natives of 
West Africa, yet no region in the world olBfers a better field 
for the study of all the lower phases of Animism. 

" The African,’' writes Miss Kingsleyh " does not divide 
^ [We have been unable to trace this passage.] 
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up the world, as many Europeans and Asiatics seem to, into 
three divisions, God, man, and nature. To him there is no 
sharp division between these things, they are parts of a great 
whole. Man is a very important part, he belongs to a very 
high order of spirits, but not to the highest ; for there are 
above and beyond his absolute control two classes- — there is 
a great class equal to him — and lower than him in power 
there are many classes. Fourteen classes of spirits are clearly 
discernible. Everything that he knows of by means of his 
senses he regards as a twofold, part spirit, part not-spirit, or, as 
we should say, matter ; the connection of a certain spirit with 
a certain mass of matter is not permanent. He will point out 
to you a lightning-stricken tree and tell you its spirit has been 
killed ; he will tell you when a cooking-pot is broken, that it 
ha, s lost its spirit; if his weapon fails, it is because someone has 
stolen, or made its spirit sick by witchcraft. There is one 
god who is the over-lord of all things but there is not any 
cult of this god among negroes or Bantus. He takes no interest 
in those things that he has created, leaving them to the 
dominion of lower spirits, over whom however he has power 
if he chooses to exert it ; and to the management of these 
spirits with whom he is in immediate touch, the African turns 
his attention. It is only in dire extremity that he invokes 
this great over-god to restrain the evil working of the great 
nature-spirits, though he knows it will be in vain. 

''In most parts of West Africa there are a class of spirits 
called the ' well-disposed ones/ and they are ancestors. Things 
are given to them— I do not sacrificed, because sacrifice 
is quite another matter, — but things are given to them for 
their consolation and support, and they do what they can to 
benefit their own village and families. 

"The soul is probably not immortal, but, though it lasts 
for a good time after death even if neglected, it is necessary 
to sustain it with oiferings. 

"There are four souls, the human; the soul in an animal, 
never in a plant, in the bush; the shadow on the path; and 
the dream-soul. The last three do not survive death; no 
customs are made for them at death/’ 
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The ancient Peruvians present in the New World an equally 
good example, for they had reached a very high level in the 
arts, as witness their architecture, metal-work and pottery. 
That, however, no tribe was ever more dominated by all the 
forms of the lower A^nimism is made certain by the words of 
Garcilassob who not only wrote in the generation after the 
Spanish conquest, but was himself an Inca : “ each province, 
each nation, each house had its gods, different one from an- 
other; for they thought that a stranger’s god, occupied with 
someone else, could not attend to them, but only their own. 
Thus it was that they came to have such a variety of gods, 
and so many that they could not be counted. And as they 
did not understand, like the gentile Romans, how to make ideal 
gods, as Hope, Victory, Peace, and such like, because they did 
not raise their thoughts to invisible things, they adored what 
they saw.... Thus they worshipped herbs, plants, flowers, all kinds 
of trees, high hills, great rocks, and the chinks in them, hollow 
caves, pebbles, and small stones of different colours, found in 
rivers and brooks, such as jasper. They adored the emerald, 
particularly in a province which is now called Puerto Viejo ; but 
they did not worship rubies and diamonds because there are none 
in that country. In place of them they worshipped different 
animals, some for their fierceness, such as the tiger, lion and bear ; 
and as they looked upon them as gods, they did not fly from 
them, if they crossed their path, but went down on the ground 
to worship them, and these Indians allowed themselves to be 
killed and eaten without attempting flight or making any 
defence. They also adored other animals for their cunning, 
such as foxes and monkeys. They worshipped the dog for his 
faithfulness and noble character, the cat for its agility, the 
bird which they call cuntur for its size, and some nations 
adored the eagle because they thought they were descended 
from it, as well as the cuntur. Other nations w^orshipped 
falcons for their swiftness, and for their industry in procuring 
food. They worshipped the owl for the beauty of his eyes 
and head, and the bat for his quickness of sight, which caused 
much wonder that he could see at night. They also adored 
1 Boijal Commentaries of. the Incas, yoI. i. pp. 47-8 (Markliam’s trans.). 

■ 27— 2 - ■ 
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many other birds according to their caprices. They venerated 
the great serpents that are met with in the Antis, twenty-five 
to thirty feet in length, more or less, and thicker than, a man’s 
thigh, for their monstrous size and fierceness. They also looked 
upon other smaller snakes as gods in places where they are not 
so large as in the Antis, as well as lizards, toads and frogs. In 
fine, there was not an animal, how vile and filthy soever, that 
they did not look upon as a god; merely differing one from the 
other in their gods, without adoring any real God, nor being 
able to hope for anything from them.” 

They held lightning and thunder to be the servants of the 
sun, and a chamber was set apart for them in the Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco : they did not look upon them as Gods, 
though some Spanish historians have said as much. On the 
contrarj^, they detested, and do still abominate, the house or 
any other place where it is certain that a thunder-bolt has 
fallen. They closed the door of such a house with mud and 
stones that no one might enter it, and when a bolt fell on 
the ground, they marked the spot with a heap that no one 
might tread there. They considered these places to be ac- 
cursed and unlucky, and said that the sun marked them as such . 
by his servant the thunder-bolt h” 

These examples will suffice to show the rashness of assuming 
that, because the people of Mycenean Greece had consummate 
skill in many departments of art, they were but little influenced 
by the lower Animism, and that therefore, if the lower forms of 
religion can be proved to have existed in Greece, they must not 
be ascribed to the great race who built the palaces of Tiryns 
and Cnossus. 

Though it can be demonstrated that the most characteristic 
phases of Animism, such as the worship of fetishes, animals, 
and ancestors, flourished in certain parts of Greece down into 
post-classical times, yet the students of Primitive Religion have 
scanned in vain the JZmd and Odyssey in search of evidence of 
fetish, totem, and ancestor. As the only idol mentioned is the 
Athena of the Acropolis of Troy, on the knees of which Hecuba 
and the Trojan women laid a rich offering of vesture, it cer- 
i oj?. cit vol. I. pp. 103-4. 
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tainly cannot be adduced as a proof that the Acheans had any 
representations of the gods. 

It is quite possible that much of the confusion that has 
reigned in the study of Greek mythology and theology may 
be due to the fact that hitherto all enquiries have started 
with the tacit assumption that the Hellenes were a pure 
race. Our general theoiy that the primitive population of 
certain parts of Greece had been conquered by a people 
from central Europe has furnished a solution for many of 
the apparent contradictions between the archaeology and 
institutions of the Homeric age and those of Mycenean and 
classical Greece. Can it likewise aid us to disentangle some 
at least of the perplexing problems of Greek religion? The 
difficulty of reconciling the noble conceptions of the gods set 
forth in Homer with the crude and gross ideas which prevailed 
down to late times, not only in primitive Arcadia, but also in 
Athens herself, ''the schoolmistress of Greece/’ will find a simple 
explanation if it can be shown that the religious conceptions of 
the Acheans, like their institutions, were similar to those of the 
peoples of upper Europe, and that they knew not the grosser 
forms of religion until they came in contact with the Mediter- 
ranean race. 

This would be only parallel to what befel the Aryans of the 
Rig- Veda, who, after conquering the older races of Hindustan, 
became infected with the gross materialism of their subjects. 
The ancient Persians had suffered a similar deterioration by 
coming into contact with the Semites of Asia Minor, for 
Herodotus^ points out that they had from of old worshipped 
Zeus, the Sun, the Moon, Water, and the Winds, and that it 
was only at a late date that they adopted from the Assyrians 
and Arabs the uncleanly cult of Mylitta. We likewise know 
that the fair-haired conquerors of Gaul, who came from beyond 
the Rhine, had adopted the religion of their subject popu- 
lation, from whose ranks, as Caesar tells us, the Druidical 
priesthood was recruited I 

The sharp contrast between the institutions of the Acheans 
and Pelasgians is closely paralleled in our days by the difference 
1 I. 131. 2 QL. VI. 13^ 3 . cf. VI. 21, 1. 
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ill the law of succession between the Beclmana master tribes of 
the Zambesi area and their negro subjects, and there is the 
same parallelism in questions of religion. The Homeric Acheans 
had no fetish and no ancestor-worship, though the aboriginal 
race clave to such to the last. Livingstone^ was struck by 
the absence of idols among the Bechiianas and Caffres, whilst 
they were present everywhere among the negro Balondas, and he 
j)omts out the extreme dread of spirits and 'medicines’ among 
the latter, whilst so much superstition was unknown among the 
former. 

The Makololo upbraided the Makalaka for being supersti- 
tious, and reproached them with turning back from enterprise 
if a certain bird called to them, saying that it was unlucky^. 
The spirit of the Makololo is that put by the Homeric poet 
into the mouth of Hector when he disregards the omen-bird 
which perturbed the Trojans ; 

Tvvr] S’ olcovotcrc TavvnrrepVfyeacrL fce\ev6LS 
irelOeadaLj tmv ov tl jierarpeTrofjb ouS’ dXey 

But the conquering Makololo soon showed a tendency to 
adopt the lower cult of their subjects. The Balonda chief 
Santuru had planted at his capital Lilonda trees which formed 
"a grove on the end of the mound, in which are to be seen 
various instruments of iron just in the state he left them.” One 
of these " has an upright stem of the metal, on which are 
placed branches worked at the ends into miniature axes, hoes, 
and spears ; on these he was accustomed to present offerings 
according as he desired favours to be conferred in undertaking 
hewing, agriculture, or fighting. The people still living there, 
in charge of these articles, were supported by presents from 
the chief; and the Makololo sometimes follow the example.” 
When these priests, as they may be termed, were asked 
to part with one of these relics, they replied that Santuru 
refused-^. 

We have abundant evidence for the existence of fetish 
practices in Greece in classical times. " In the olden time,” 

^ Missmmnj Travels and Researehes [1857], pp» 158, 281, 286. 

2 i&id p. 272. 8 ZL XII. 287 sg. ^ op. ai. p. 219. 
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says Paiisanias, ''all the Greeks worshipped unwroiight stones 
instead of imagesh” and indeed down to the latest times they 
revered such stones much more than the most splendid statues 
of the gods wrought by the hand of the sculptor. This is shown 
by the case of Orchomenus, the oldest sanctuary of the Gharites 
in Boeotia. " They worship/’ says Pausanias, " the natural 
stones most and say that they fell to Eteocles from heaven. The 
artificial images were dedicated in my time, and they too are of 
stonel” At Hyettus in the territory of Orchomenus " there is a 
temple of Heracles, and the sick can be healed by him: he 
is represented not as an artificial image, but in the ancient 
fashion by an unwrought stone V’ The Thespians honoured 
Eros above all gods, and had always done so : " they have a very 
ancient image of him consisting of an un wrought stone Near 
Gythiiim in Laconia was a large stone, which under the name 
of Zeus Kappotas was worshipped by the Helots, who are 
admittedly the descendants of the old Pelasgian population. It 
was on this stone that Orestes sat and was healed of his 
madness I 

Such unwiDught stones were venerated (1) either because 
they were peculiar in material, colour, or form, or (2) because 
they covered the resting-place of the famous dead. It is not 
improbable that some of the former were meteorites, as may 
be inferred from the stories that they had fallen from heaven. 
Such possibly was the stone inscribed with the name of Zeus 
Keraunus® ('Thunderbolt’), near Mantinea in Arcadia, whilst it 
has been conjectured by philologists that the term Kappotas" 
applied to the un wrought stone near Gythium means that it 
had fallen down from heaven. 

It is fairly certain tha,t in shrines of great antiquity stones 
of crystalline formation were much revered. In the temple of 
Heracles (Mel earth) at Tyre Herodotus^ saw "two stelae, one 

^ Pans. vii. 22. 4. 2 paus. ix. 38. 1. 

3 Pans. IX. 24. 3. ^ Pans. ix. 27. 1. 

® Pans. III. 22. 1, apyos \l6os’ 'OpicTTjv \^yov(n Kadcadivra iir a^roO iraTLicracrdai. 

/lavlas * dtcL tovto 6 Xlffos (hvopaerdr) Zeus Ka7rTc6ras Kara yXQxrffav rrjv Acoplda. 

« B,G.IL 1878, p. 515. 

^ Pans. III. 22. 1. 

8 n. 44. cf. TUeophrast. De Lajpid 25. 
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of pure gold, the other of smaragdus^ shining with great bril- 
liancy at night/’ At Cyzicus, an old Pelasgian settlement (vol. i. 
p. 280), in the temple of the Oharites there was a triangular 
stone: this was Athena herself and her own gift to the Charitesl 
Both the stones just mentioned were probably natural 
crystals, the first being a large coarse beryl, the second 
possibly a large rock crystal. We shall soon see that the 
beryl was especially esteemed for its magical and medicinal 
properties, whilst the rock crystal was used to light the sacred 
fire from at least the fifth century B.c. 

That these unhewn stones in certain cases may have formed 
the monuments of dead heroes whose names had perished 
is rendered probable by several passages in Pausanias. That 
traveller saw near Thebes on the way to Ghalcis the grave 
of the hero Melanippus; ‘"close to the grave are three un- 
wrought stones^” (dpyol Xl6oi). Again he says that the tombs 
of Laius and the servant who attended him are at the very 
middle of the place where the three roads meet : "" unhewn 
stones are heaped upon them‘d/’ Down along the road from 
Orchomenus in Arcadia were "" cairns standing at intervals; 
they were heaped over men who fell in war/’ But the Orcho- 
menians had no record of theml 

The anointing of fetish-stones wdth oil seems to have been 
a very common practice. Thus Theophrastus^ says that the 
superstitious man "" will pour oil from his flask on the smooth 
stones at the cross-roads, as he goes by, and will fall om his 
knees and worship them before he departs.” Lucian"^ similarly 
speaks of a superstitious man w^ho, if he only saw an anointed 
or crowned stone anywhere, straightway fell on his knees, 
worshipped it, and stood by it for some time, praying and 
begging blessings from it. 

Close to the tomb of Neoptolemus at Delphi was a small 
stone, on which the Delphians poured oil every day, and at 

^ With the Greeks down to the end of the fourth cent. b.c. crjudpaydos included 
the beryl, the aq^uamarine, and the emerald, the two latter being only the more 
noble forms of the beryl. ^ AntJu Pal. 

3 IX. 18, 2. ^ x. 5, 4. ^ viii. IS, 3. 

® C Wacters, xxvin (Jebb). 

^ Alexander, c. SO (cited by Jebb). 
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every festival they put unspim wool on it. There is also a 
notion,” says Pausaniash ‘'that this stone was given to Cronus 
instead of the child, and that Cronus spewed it out again.” This 
of course refers to the Hesiodic myth that a stone wrapped in 
swaddling clothes had been given to Cronus instead of the 
infant Zeus, and swallowed under that delusion by the unnatural 
father. When Zeus obtained the mastery, and Cronus was 
obliged to disgorge his offspring, the first step in this process 
was the^ vomiting of the stone which, as it was a substitute 
for Zeus, the youngest of all the children of Cronus, had been 
swallowed .last. 

When it is remembered that it was customary at Athens 
to anoint the grave-stelae, it seems highly probable that the 
practice of pouring oil on stones at cross-roads and elsewhere, 
and the veneration of such, arose from the fact that these 
stones rested over the graves of long departed worthies. The 
spirit of the dead man was thought to permeate the earth and 
stones that covered his remains, and hence, if propitiated, it 
would benefit the w^orshipper or at least do him no harm. 

Plow the spirit of the dead can act upon one who is in 
contact with the tomb wherein the body lies is well illustrated 
by the story told of the town of Libethra on the Macedonian 
side of Mount Olympus. "Just about noon a shepherd laid 
him down on the grave of Orpheus and went to sleep. But 
as he slept, he was moved to sing verses of Orpheus in 
a sti’ong, sweet voice. So the herdsmen and ploughmen in 
the neighbourhood left their work and gathered to listen to 
the song of the sleeping shepherd^,” It is therefore not un- 
likely that the supposed curing of Orestes by the stone called 
Zeus Kappotas may have been attributed to the beneficent 
action of the spirit of the dead hero who lay beneath the 
stone. 

It is easy to find exact modern analogies to the stone 
worshipped as Heracles at Hyettus. Persons resort in num- 
bers to the grave of Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance, 
and rub the dust from the tomb on their bodies, and even eat 
it, that they may obtain relief from their maladies. 

^x. 24, 6. 2 Pans. IX. 30. 10. 
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The great mass of. the Greeks, like the West Africans of 
to-day, believed that there were hosts of spirits who took an 
active interest in the affairs of men, and whom it was very 
important to propitiate. Hesiod^ refers to these when he says 
that, after the earth had closed over the men of the Golden 
Age, they became benevolent daemones, w^ho dwelt beneath 
the earth, watched over men, bestowing wealth, upholding 
right and restraining wrong; clad in mist they roamed the 
earth. When earth had covered the men of the Silver Age, 
they are called “ blessed mortals beneath the earth I’’ 

Aeschylus also speaks of the daemones as dwelling in the 
earth I 

The superstitions adored sacred stones because these covered 
the relics and were permeated with the anima of those long 
dead. 

Nor need we be surprised at the persistency of fetish- 
worship among the Greeks of the classical period, for in 
parts of our own islands similar objects have been adored 
down to our own day. There was formerly on the island of 
Iniskea, off the \vest coast of Ireland, a small stone object 
called the Naimhog (pronounced Neevogiie), ‘Little Saint,' 
which was believed by the islanders to have great power 
over the weather and all ailments, and was much venerated.'^ 

^ IF. and D. 121 sqq. : 

a'UTb.p eirei Kal tovto y4vos Karh yaca KdXvxl/ev, 
roi fjt^v daifjLovh elcfi Aibs /xeydXov did ^ovXd^ 
ecrdXoi, eTnxBbvioi {viroxBovioL), (pdXaKe^ dvr}TQ>p dvOpibiriav’ 
ot pa (pvXdcrarovaiv re dUas Kal ^pya, 

Tjepa eacrdfjLevoc irdprip (poLrQvres alav, 

TrXovTobbraa 

vTTox&bPLQL seems the true reading. ewixBbvioi may be due to (poirGovres ew alav, 

2 Hesiod, W. and J). 141. 

Fers. 628 .sqq.: dXXd x^bvioi dal/aoves dypol, re Kal 'Ep^^, ^ao-iXed r' 
evipu)v^ rrifi^par ivepOe "tpvx^v is tpQis. 

Dr Browne, “ Ethnograj)hy of the Mullet, Iniskea, and Porthcloy, ” Proc. 
Boy. Irish Academy, 1895, pp. 638-9. I have also derived other information 
from a private source. 

The word naoimh, which is the regular Irish for a saint, is probably con- 
nected with the Graulish deity Nemetona. The word Naoimh is clearly pagan and 
was simply transferred to holy men of the Christian times. The beings to whom 
springs are consecrated are. styled Naoimh constantly. Thus at Ballydermott in 
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It was a flat stone, perfectly plain; and not hewn into 
any attempt at the human form. It was kept enveloped in 
a wrapper of homespun, which was renewed from time to 
time. In old days the Eoman Catholic priests had always 
sanctioned the use of this stone and blessed it. On occasions 
when the weather was too rough to allow the priest to cross 
to the island from the neighbouring mainland of Mayo to 
administer the last rites to a sick person, or if there was 
a sudden need for him for a like purpose in the night, the 
islanders made signal. If it was night-time, they kindled 
a beacon and the priest came to the opposite shore with 
a lantern; the islanders held up the Naimhog, and the priest 
on the mainland made the sign of the cross in the air to- 
w^ards it; the islanders then hurried off and deposited the 
stone ill the bosom of the sick person. Some thirty years 
ago, a new parish priest, having obtained the stone by a strata- 
gem from the woman who was its custodian, threw it into the 
sea. As he died not very long after this act, the islanders 
ascribe his death to his interference with this stone, and they 
say that they had never known misfortune or hunger in the 
island until after its destruction. 

The next stage was slightly to modify the natural irregu- 
larity of the stone by squaring it or giving it some other simple 
form. At Pharae in Achaia, in a shrine of Hermes, close to 
the image stand about thirty square stones: these the people of 
Pharae revere, giving to each stone the name of a godh’' At 
Sicyon, beyond the shrine of Aratus, stood images of Zeus Meili- 
chios and Artemis Patroa. '' The images are rude : that of Zeus 
resembles a pyramid, and that of Artemis a column {fclcovy.” 
The same is also seen on the coins of Ambracia and Oricus. 
On the bronze coins of Apollonia is a conical pillar. This is 
Apollo (/ccovo€i87]<;) the ' Cone-shaped.’ So too, at Athens and 
elsewhere, Apollo Agyieus was regularly represented by a conical 
pillar. At Thebes a wooden column encircled with ivy was 

King’s County there is a spiing with a whitethorn bush growing over it called 
Tubbernaoimheen = “ the well of the little saint,” hut this was no Christian saint 
at all. 

^ Pans. VII. 22, 4. 


^ Pans. n. 9, 6. 
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worshipped as Dionysus 'Round the Pillar’ {Uepifciopio^y^ but 
this can hardly be held to be a true example, for it was the 
ivy and not the pillar which was regarded as the god. 

Finally came the first attempt to anthropomorphize these 
symbols by giving them a rude resemblance to the human 
form. The common Hermae of Athens are the most familiar 
representatives of this class, those "well known square pieces 
of carved work/’ the mutilation of which, on the eve of the 
Sicilian expedition, spread consternation at Athens. They 
were simply square pillars with faces^. The symbol of Artemis 
at Perge was a cone-shaped stone, decorated below with metal 
bands and surmounted with a human head’^: her temple there 
is represented with the idol inside on coins of that town. 

That these rude representations of the gods ^ were charac- 
teristic of the aboriginal population of Greece is demonstrated, 
not only by the statement of Pausanias^ that the Arcadians 
appeared "to be exceedingly fond of the square shape,” but 
also by the fact that, whilst at Athens and elsewhere this 
type was reserved for Hermes, the Arcadians even down to 
the latest times retained it in images of all the gods. Thus 
at Tegea^ there was a square image of Zeus Teleios. Again, 
at Megalopolis, not far from the Thersilium, was "an image 
of Ammon made like the square images of Hermes with ram’s 
horns on his head^” whilst at the same place, within the 
enclosure of the Great Goddesses, were similar statues of 
Hermes Agetor, Apollo, Athena, Poseidon, and Helios surnamed 
both Sober and Heracles ^ 

From this it appears that not only the ancient gods, but 
even those of recent introduction like Ammon, were repre- 
sented by images of the antique shape. Moreover, even when 
the representations of the deities had in other respects been 

1 Orph. Eyrmis, xlvii. 1 (Abel); Mriaseas ap. schol on Euripides, P/ioen. 651. 

2 Thuc. VI. 27 : 7} T€Tpdy(avos ipya<rla. According to Tliemistius (xxvi. p. 316 u) 

“before the time of Daedalus not only the Hermae but all other statues were 
square,’^ Diog. Laert. (v. 82): rerpaytavos 'Epfxys, (rijppi.a, KOiXlay, 

aldoLov, TTibycam, 

® A similar idol is seen on a Neapolitan vase. 

^ Paus. VIII. 48, 6. ^ ibid. 

6 Paus. VIII. 32, 1. 7 ibid. Till. 31, 7. 
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modified, the Arcadians yet clung to their immemorial type. 
Thus Pausaniash says that "the Hermes statue in the gym- 
nasium at Phigaleia represents him clad in a robe ; however, it 
is not a full-length figure, hut ends in a square form/’ 

No people ever had a greater faith in the efficacy of sympa- 
thetic magic than the ordinary mass of Greeks in classical 
times. We have seen (vol. i. p. 380) that engraved stones of 
pre-Mycenean and Mycenean times are employed as milk- 
charms to this very hour by the women of Crete and Melos, 
and I pointed out that this was no modern innovation, for the 
use of a gerh termed the Milk-stone (yaXa/cTif;) is especially 
recommended in the Orphic poem called Lithica^. The fact 
that this stone is mentioned in immediate connection with 
rock crystal in the Orphic poem would naturally suggest that 
it was what is now known as ' milky crystal,* that is, common 
quartz crystal, which looks like water into which a drop of 
milk has fallen, but doubtless other stones of milky appearance 
would serve equally the desired end. Again, the reader is 
exhorted when offering a hecatomb to pray holding a ' flowered 
stone * in his hands, and he is assured that if he bear with him 
the Tree-stone to the temple, the minds of the gods will be 
made propitious, for the gem shows the semblance of a garden 
wherein are blooming trees with branches covered with thick 
foliage. This is the Tree Agate (’A%aT ^9 hevhprjei^^): 

“One i^art displays the perfect Agate-stone, 

In one a shaggy grove is plainly shown ; 

Tied to their horns let this thine oxen bear, 

While turning up thy furrows with the share, 

And bid thy ploughman wear the j)otent charm. 

Securely fastened round his sturdy arm ; 

Then wheat-crowned Geres shall thy vows attend, 

And with full lap upon thy fields descend^.” 

The moss and other agates which display beautiful fern-like 
and flower patterns are familiar to every reader. But of all 
agates, that known as Leontoderes®, so named from resembling 

q vm. 39, 6. 

® Lithica, 201 sqq, (Abel). 

4 Trs. 0. W. King, Precious Stones and GemSf p. 281. 

> 619. 


ibid, 2B0 sqq. 
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the lion’s tawny hide, which was mottled with Mack, white 
and red spots, was the most jaotent. He who wore it could 
compass the love of women; were he sick, let him but hold 
it in his hand, and it brought relief, whilst for fevers and agues 
the agate was the best of all remedies. So too the stone called 
Ghaladas (‘ hailstone ’) gave relief in fever. 

No gem was held in greater esteem by the Greeks at all 
periods than the iaspis or green jasper \ It owed this repute 
to its verdant colour, for Dionysus will load with grapes the 
vines of him who uses the “spring-tinted jasper” (€<xpo%poo9 
lao-TTi?) when sacrificing on behalf of his vineyard, and the 
gods will pour down copious showers on his parched cornfield. 

Again the carbuncle (Xvx^^k) from its fiery colour was 
supposed to avert storm and hail from the crops I 

The loadstone if worn by brothers kept them from discord. 
Its wearer could sway the assembly with his eloquence and 
bend the gods to grant his prayer. As it rushed to meet the 
steel, it was held to be peculiarly the stone of Ares I 

The amethyst, as its name (dfiedvaov, dpeOvorrov) implies, 
was supposed to permit its wearer to drink deeply without fear 
of evil consequences, a power no doubt due to its being the 
colour of wine ^ 

Hematite, which was supposed to derive its characteristic 
colour from the blood of Uranus when mutilated by Cronus, 
was held to be good not only for impotence, but also against 
snakes ^ a property likewise possessed by jet, which was in great 
repute as a menagogue®. 

Powdered serpentine Tver pa) was a sure antidote 

for the bites of serpents and other reptiles, and was also held 
to be good for the eyes, and for deafness, and excellent as an 
aphrodisiac, whilst, as may well be supposed, the scorpites 
enjoyed great repute as a specific for the sting of the creature 
whose name it borek 

Red coral was supposed to have originated in the seaweed 
of the Libyan shore on which Perseus laid Medusa’s gory head, 

1 Lith, 267. 2 271. ® ibid. 320. 

■* Theophrast. De Lap. 38 : ri S' SfUBusov olvbjtrof t§ xP^f- 

» Lith. 643. 6 ibid, msqq- ’’ 338. 
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when he had journeyed to slay her, so Athena gave the plant 
a lasting virtue to guard wayfarers against all the perils of 
travel and war, and it was the potent coral that saved the 
mariner when seas ran high. If powdered and mixed with 
the grain in seed-time, it averted the rust from the corn and 
the lightning of Zeus from the field. If mixed with wine it 
quelled the strength of poisons. To this very hour red coral 
remains a favourite material for amulets in Mediterranean 
lands,' 

The rock crystal is held to be one of the most potent 
of talismans among savages and barbarians in all quarters of 
the globe. Thus the aborigines of Austoalia employ it in 
rain-making. “In the Ta-ta-thi tribe of New South Wales 
the rain-maker breaks off a piece of quartz crystal and spits 
it towards the sky; the rest of the crystal he wraps in emu 
feathers, soaks both crystal and feathers in water, and carefully 
hides themk” So also the Queensland blacks employ as ‘rain- 
stones^’ pieces of white quartz crystal, fastened to the ‘rain- 
stick,’ whilst some of them crush to powder a rock crystal for 
the same purposed Obviously the resemblance of pure rock 
crystal to water or rather to ice has led mankind to use it for 
extracting water from the reluctant clouds in time of drought. 
Not only was it termed crystal by the Greeks from its resemblance 
to ice (jcpvcrTaXKo<^), but its earlier Greek name Jiyalos (z5aXo9) 
probably refers to its use in rain-making^ The ancients 
believed that crystals were simply water frozen extremely hard, 
and in proof of this pointed out that they came from cold regions, 
such as the Alps. This theory of the formation of crystals 
was probably suggested by the fact that rock crystals with 

^ Jour. Anthrop. Inst. xiv. p. 362 (cited by Frazer, Golden Botighj ed. 1. 
p. 14). [3Iagic Art, i. 304.] 

3 Both, Ethnological Studies among the North-West-Gentral Queensland 

Aborigines, p. 167 ; Frazer, G. B. ed. 2, vol. i. pp. 84-5 [lb. 254]. 

Both, op. cit. p. 168; Frazer, G. B. ed. 2, yoI. i. jDp. 85-6 [ib. 255], 

^ KpiiaraWos — crystal first occurs in Theophrastus (Lap. 30), who uses the 
older name UtoKos— glass (op. cit. 49). I venture to suggest that iJaXo? simply 
means ‘ rainstone,’ from to rain.’ 

® Pliny, H. N., xxxvii. 23: contraria huic causa crystallum facit, gelu 
uehementiore concrete, non aliubi certe reperitur quam ubi maxime hibernae 
nines rigent : glaciemque esse certum est, unde et nomen Graeci dedere. 
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cavities containing a liquid are occasionally founds and these 
would suggest that the process of freezing was still in progress. 

But though the Greeks may have originally used the 
crystal for rain-making, in classical times its imaginary power 
of attracting water from the sky had been overshadowed by 
its real power of drawing down fire from heaven. It is cer- 
tain, from a famous passage , of Aristophanes^ that by the 
fifth century B.c. it had been long employed as a burning- 
glass to kindle fire and was regularly sold in apothecaries' shops. 

The poet of the Lithica^ exhorts his reader to take in 
his pious hand the crystal bright, an emanation of the eternal 
radiance/' for the minds of the gods are delighted with its 
brilliance, and grant the prayers of the votary. To test its 
virtue the owner should place it on splintered pine : 

“ Forthwith, reflecting the bright orb of day, 

Upon the wood it shoots a slender ray, 

Caught by the unctuous fuel, this shall raise 
First smoke, then sparks, and last a mighty blaze. 

Such we the fire of ancient Yesta name. 

Loved by the immortals all, a holy flame; 

No fire terrestrial with such grateful fumes 
The fatted victim on their hearths consumes^.” 

These anciect burning-glasses were almost certainly balls 
of crystal, for the Eoman surgeons held that if any part of 
the body required cautery, this was best effected by means of 
a crystal ball held up against the sun’s rays®. 

1 I have a rock crystal (from a coal-mine near Newport in South Wales) very 
perfect in shape, which has no less than nine cavities all containing liquid, one 
of them showing an oily -looking bubble on the clear liquid. 

2 767 f.: *^ 59 ? irapa roUi (pap/xaKOTrthXat.s r^v \Wov 

TaTuT7]v idpaKas, r^v KaX'fju, ttjv BLa<f>av7], 
i]S TO TTVp dTTTovffL] SO. T^v iioXov 

^ Litlu 172 sqq.\ KpidraWov <f>aidovra havyid Xd^eo xepcrl 

Xdavj dirbppoLav TrvpL(p€yyhs dpL^pbrov atyX7]S‘ 
aXdel' 5’ ddavdTtav (liya r^prerat dcjidirov ^rop. 

^ 180 The version is that of 0. W. King, Precious Stones and Ge^ns, 
p. 380. 

6 Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 28 : inuenio medicos, quae sunt urenda corporum, non 
aliter utiiius id fieri putare quam crystallina pila aduersis opposita solis radiis. 
Theophrastus {de igne 73) refers to the kindling of fire not merely by crystal but 
also by peculiarly constructed objects of bronze and silver {i^dirTerai dk dirb re 
T 7 }s vdXov Kai dirb rou xaX/coG Kal rod dpydpov rphirop rwd ipyuadhrosv). The 
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Nor did the introduction of Christianity drive the crystal 
from its place of honour in sacred rites, for, although flint and 
steel had then long been in use for obtaining fire, the Church 
retained the crystal for kindling the new fire at Easter. We 
know, from the Rituale of Bury St Edmund sb that such was 
the practice of that famous abbey in the fifteenth century, for 
the succentor had to light the new fire by means of a lens ; 
only when the sun did not shine might he resort to the vulgar 
flint and steel; the latter, in their turn rendei’ed obsolete by 
the invention of lucifer matches, are still retained by the 
Roman Church for lighting the Easter fire. Thus, as the 
crystal at last ousted the piimaeval fire-stick, which long 
provided the ‘ self-begotten fire ' for sacred purposes, so the 
crystal in its turn has been superseded by the flint and 
steel, which doubtless in their turn will be replaced by the 
lucifer match, when the latter has been banished from common 
use b}’’ some newer method of obtaining fire. 

The belief in sympathetic magic which has made mankind 
employ the rock crystal for rain-making doubtless also gave rise 
to the doctrine that, if worn round the loins, it gave relief to 
those suffering from nephritic diseases^. 

It was held that for every bane that sprang from Earth, 
she herself supplied an antidote ^ If she breeds the viper, 
she also provides the snake-stone. From her womb comes 
the whole brood of gems in which is limitless might, for 
they have all the powers possessed by herbs (pL^at); “great 
is the power of an herb, but greater still is that of a gem, 
since to the latter at its birth the Mother gave might eternal, 
and minished not by eld : but the herb fadeth away after its 
brief day of bloom, and when once it hath withered, what hope 
of aid can there be from its dead remains ? Herbs are baneful 
as well as beneficent, but in gems there is no hurtt"’ 

ancient Peruvians kindled the sacred fire of the Sun by means of a hollow 
copper disc. 

^ M. R. James, The Ahheij of St Edmund at Bury (Cambridge Antiq. 
Society), p. 185: (on Maunday Thursday) succentor...accipiat nouum ignem 
de berillo, uel de ferro et lapide, si sol non apparuerit. 

^ Lith. 190 : d/ncpl de Kal vecppolai de&eis Kdfivovra craiha’eL. 

® ibid. 405. ^ ibid. 410 sqq. 
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Nor does the Orphic poet leave iis ignorant how these 
stones effect their end, for we are told that the minds of the 
gods are delighted by the sight of Nature's handiworks 

Plainly then any stone which, by its unusual shape, colour 
or material, struck the eye of primitive man, was regarded by 
him with superstitious wonder. Nature had herself provided 
ready-made beads for primaeval man in the various kinds of 
perforated flints, such as silicified sponges or joints of coniferae, 
and accordingly such objects are found in the graves of the 
neolithic period. I here reproduce (Fig, 16 ) one, found along 
with a doubled-up skeleton in a cist-grave at Weeting, Norfolk I 
It is a black, water- worn pebble, with flat sides, and has ap- 
parently a natural perforation, possibly enlarged by its original 






Fig. 16. Stone bead from a cist-grave, Weeting, Norfolk 

But, as might be expected, the beautiful shapes and colours 
of crystalline stones have especially excited the wonder and 
awe of man at all times and in all places. We have but just 
seen that the lowest tribes still existing use rock crystal as 
a most powerful agent for magical purposes, although they 
have not sufficient skill to drill the substance. In Ceylon 
and Hindustan, where precious stones abound, various kinds 
of corundum — sapphire, ruby, oriental amethyst — in their 
rough state as picked from the stream, have for long ages 
been drilled with great labour and patience, and then worn 
as amulets. The hill-tribes of India similarly drill garnet 
crystals and rock crystals, and wear them for a like purpose. 
Indeed, the reluctance of the Hindus to facet gems in European 

^ Ltith, 245-6: wori yap poos oiipavLihvoiv 

pi€Ldidet (p^crecas TroXvdaiddXov §pyop ld6vrc*}p. 

2 This bead as well as a portion of the lower jaw of the skeleton is in my 
own possession. 
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fashion is in no small degree due to a desire to keep the stone 
as large as possible, in order that its talismanic power may not 
be impaired. 

The wearing of precions stones as amulets and not solely 
for ornament has led the Hindus to perforate not only inferior 
crystals, but even the most magnificent gems. Thus the very 
finest stones which come from India are commonly spoiled for 
purposes of European jewellery by having a hole drilled right 
through. Accordingly the European lapidary frequently cuts 
them in two. No better example of the Hindu practice of 
treating gems is needed than the huge ruby set in front of 
the great crown of England, which was given by Pedro the 
Cruel to the Black Prince after the victory of Najara in 1367, 
and which Henry V wore on his helmet at Agincourt. It is 
an irregular oval, pierced through the middle after the usual 
Indian fashion. In order to conceal the perforation it is now 
filled up with a small stone of the same colour. 

The Indians especially esteemed the beautiful crystals of 
beryl — long hexagonal prisms — which they either kept in their 
natural shape or fashioned into cylinders, drilling a hole 
through their whole length and stringing upon elephants’ 
hairs, or fitting them into ouches {umhilici) at either end. 

From a very early date the Egyptians had learned to drill 
the rock ciystal, and by the time of the Twelfth Dynasty 
beads of that material were commonly used. The crystal had 
its pyramidal terminations ground flat, and was perforated 
along its axis, the hexagonal shape being often retained, 
though frequently polished into a complete cylinder. There 
can be little doubt that the popularity of the cylinder in Asia 
Minor and of cylindrical beads in Egypt was due to the fact 
that Nature provided in the quartz crystal and the beryl, two 
stones held in great esteem as amulets, materials which could 
be shaped into cylinders with very little effort. The cylindrical 
beads of beryl found in the early tombs of Ehodes evidently 
owe their form to the natural shape of the crystal. 

When other materials came to be employed, the cylindrical 
form derived from the rock crystal and the beryl continued in 
favour, and the beautiful Egyptian beads made in faience and 

. , 28—2 
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glass are still imitated to our own days in the aggery beads so 
prized by the natives of West Africa. 

It would appear that beads of stone and their imitations 
ill pottery and glass originated not in aesthetic reasons, but 
from the far more practical consideration that it was ad- 
visable to wear something which would protect its owner 
from the malevolence of both ghostly and fleshly enemies. 
Indeed the same may be asserted of almost every other kind 
of object worn as an ornament by primitive man, whether they 
be shells, such as the cowry {cyprea moneta), or seeds such 
as the ahrus precatoria, or the teeth and claws of lions, tigers, 
jackals or boars, and the various imitations made of them. 

Thus the cowry shell, which was so highly valued in Africa 
that it became a chief medium of exchange, owed its popularity 
to its supposed virtue as an amulet rather than to its beauty. 
So too the Troglodyte Ethiopians who bordered on Egypt wore 
little shells round their necks as charms against witchcrafts 

But not content with the natural magic in such stones 
the Greek medicine-men, like their brethren of to-daj^, sought 
to augment their innate vii’tues by strange rites and incan- 
tations. The Trojan Helenus was said to owe his power of 
imerring prophecy to such a stone, and the process by which 
he made for himself this powerful fetish is described in the 
Lithiccii The stone was a lump of magnetic iron (siderites), 
'‘called by some the living mountain-stone’’ {efM'^vxov opdT7}v)^ 
round, rough and wrinkled, hard, heavy and black. For thrice 
seven days the wizard shunned both bed and bath, and ab- 
stained from animal food ; then he laved the stone in a 
perennial fount, and swaddled it in pure garments like a babe, 
sacrificed to it as to a god and chanted over it potent spells 
to give it a soul. Next lighting lamps in his pure hall, like 
a mother with her infant in her arras, he fondled in his hands 
the godlike stone. 

It seems certain that the tendency to give a human shape 
to the rough stone worshipped as a fetish, the first step in 
sculpture, was due to a desire to increase the inherent magic 

^ Sti'abo, xvi. 775 : TrepiKeivraL U roh rpax'fi'S.ois Koyxia dvrl pa<XKaLvlo 3 v, 
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of the stone. Thus the African of to-day carves into human 
aspect the rough stone which has probably been selected as 
a fetish because of a rude resemblance to a human head. 
Thales said that the red-haired Thracians represented their 
gods as red-haired, and that the Ethiopians represented their 
gods as black, with flat noses and woolly hair, and that bulls 
and horses if they could make themselves gods would give 
them the forms of bulls and horses. The African fetish^ here 
shown (Fig. 17) demonstrates the truth of Thales’ doctrine, 
for the negro carver has not only given the lump of steatite 
his own features, but has represented the woolly hair dressed 
after the fashion of his own tribe. 



Fig. 17. Fetish ; West Coast of Africa. 

Such then was the method of treating a stone of large size; 
but another and to us far more interesting way of enhancing 
the talismanic potency of the gems such as those just described 
was in universal use in the Aegean and neighbouring lands 
from the earliest period till long after the establishment of 
Christianity. 

We have just seen that no stone was more highly esteemed 
for its talismanic virtues by the Greeks than the impis or 
green jasper, the stone known commonly to the modern lapi- 

1 This fetish from the West Coast of Africa is in my own possession. 
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daries as plasma, i.e. chalcedony coloured green. After the 
rise of Gnosticism in the end of the first century of our era, 
and after Basilides had invented the Abraxas ^ a name made 
out of the Greek numerals for 365, the number of aeons which 
were supposed to emanate from Ormuzd, the iaspis was the 
stone generally selected to be engraved with this uncouth 
form, which had the head either of a cock or a lion, and whose 
legs W‘ ere serpents. 

Now Galen^ tells us that it was commonly believed that 
an iasjns engraved with the Abraxas (toz^ tA? aicrlva^ exovra 
SpciKovra) was a sure remedy for diseases of the chest, 
but he says that- he himself had tried these stones without 
the addition of the Abraxas and had found them equally 
efficacious. From this then it is clear that the Abraxas 
was added to the iaspis to increase its natural potency, 
and we may therefore infer reasonably that in earlier times 
similar reasons had led to the engraving of stones with 
devices. Nor are we without good evidence for this. We 
have seen that the wine-coloured amethyst secured its wearer 
against inebriety. Dionysus^ (and Methe'^) were not uncommonly 
the devices cut on these stones, a fact which renders it probable 
that the natural potency of the amethyst was thought to be 
enhanced by adding the representation of the wine-god himself. 

Again, as the carbuncle was thought to ward off thunder 
and hail, the occurrence of Sirius® on ancient carbuncles may 
well indicate a desire to increase the innate virtue of the gem 
by thus invoking the aid of the raging Dogstar himself. 

I have already pointed out that the earliest Babylonic 
cylinders had no devices, and that the constant recurrence 
of the same sacred subjects on those that are engraved indi- 
cates that the device was not primarily intended for signet 
purposes, but rather to enhance the potency of the stone. But 

^ G.W. King, The Gnostics and their Reinams, -g. 71 sqq, 

“ Galen, de SimpL Med, ix. 18 (xn, p. 207 Kiihn). 

3 Anth. PaLix. 748. 

^ Anth. Pal, ix. 752 (the signet of Cleopatra). 

® e.g. the famous head of Sirius formerly in the Marlborough collection. 
Gf. C. W. King, Precious Stones and Gems, p. 54. [Furtwangler, Antihe Gemmen, 
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as the most common material of the cylinders is hematite, 
a stone also employed for Mycenean gems, and as we have 
just seen that in the Orphic Lithica special potency is ascribed 
to this stone, we are thoroughly justified in concluding that 
stones such as hematite and magnetite were first used by 
themselves from their supposed magical properties, and that 
later on it was sought to augment this innate potency by the 
addition of sacred devices. 

If modern savages and barbarians, mediaeval Christians, 
and the Greeks of classical times have all regarded the rock 
ciystal with peculiar reverence, we may reasonably infer that 
the Greeks of still earlier days attached a similar sanctity 
to such stones. When therefore we meet with Mycenean 
gems of rock crystal, we must not suppose that the material 
was selected merely because it would make a pretty seal- 
stone, but rather because of its talismanic potency. And as 
the virtue of the iaspis and hematite was supposed to be 
augmented by having set on it the Abraxas sigil, we may 
logically conclude that the symbols carved on the Mycenean 
gems, like those on Babylonic cylinders and like the verses 
of the Koran- inscribed on modern Muhammadan seal-stones, 
were primarily if not solely meant for amuletic purposes. 

The omission of all mention of engraved stones in the 
Homeric poems, whether as signets or ornaments, which we 
have before remarked, gains a new significance when we 
realize that the Mycenean gems are really fetish stones pri- 
marily meant for amuletic purposes. We have just seen that 
the aborigines of Greece worshipped stones whether un wrought 
or rudely , fashioned into human shapes, thus standing in strong 
contrast to the fair-haired peoples of central Europe who had 
no inclination for pourtraying their divinities in wood or stone, 
and whose sole or at least chief ornament which can be at 
all reckoned as a precious stone was the amber of the Baltic 
and North Sea. For rock crystal, amethysts, and garnets, 
though common in the jewellery of the Teutonic peoples after 
the great migrations, either set in brooches and buckles, or 
strung as beads, seem only to have come into use through 
contact with the South. 
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Many proofs of the worship of trees as well as of stones can 
be found in classical Greece. Yet there is no evidence of 
it ill Homei-, for although Zeus of Dodona and his priests the 
Selli are mentioned, and although Odysseus went thither to 
consult the oracle, no mention is made of the sacred oak. But 
in the sagas which tell of the days before the sons of the 
Acheans came, ‘the talking oaks^’ of Dodona played a great 
|)art. 

In the Acropolis of Telasgic Athens flourished the famous 
olive, which, when hacked down by the sacrilegious hands of 
the Persians, had in one night put forth a wondrous shoot, 
sure presage of swift victory over the destroyer : its praise 
abides for ever in the great ode of the Oedipus Goloneus^. 

It would seem that with a growing tendency to anthropo- 
morphism these sacred trees ivere sometimes cut into human 
shape like the yews and box-trees of Dutch gardens two cen- 
turies ago. At least this may be inferred from the story told 
by Pausanias that “at Temnus close to the river Plermus 
there is an image of Aphrodite made of a growing myrtle tree^.” 
Tradition said that Pelops dedicated the image to propitiate 
the goddess when he prayed that he might wed Hippodamia. 

Nor was it only the green tree that had divine life within 
it. Thus it was a fragment from the sacred oak of Dodona 
which, set in the prow of the Argo, gave to that ship her 
sentient power; for the tree spirit still reigned within the 
fibres of even the sapless chip. 

Thus when a tree that had long been venerated fell by 
storm or decay, its power left it not, and hence men continued 
to adore the log as they had done when it was a living tree. 
Abundant evidence of this is ready to hand in many places. 
In the seventh century A.D. there were still five famous sacred 
trees in Ireland, one yew, one oak, and three ash trees, all 
of which fell or were destroyed in that century. “ When the 

^ Aesch. P, V. 8311: fj^avreia dO/KSs r’ icrrl Qecnrptarov At6s, 
ripcLS r aindTov, ai wpocri^yopoL dpiL^es^ 

668 sqq, 

^ Pans. V. 13, 7 : ^A^podlrTjs ayaXpi^a iv 7r€TOL7}pt,4vov i/c fiupcrlvTijs r&Brj- 

Twlas' cLPddetvaL 64 ILeXoira a^r6 iTap6ikri^a/J.€V pLvijp/^ 
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Eo Eossa which stood at Drombarna, Co, Monaghan, fell, it 
was bestowed by S. Molaisse on the saints of Ireland, and it 
is recorded in the Life of S. Moiling of Luachair that he 
engaged a celebrated artisan, named the Gob4n Saer, to con- 
struct an oratory for him from the portion assigned to him. 
But in thus converting this object of pagan worship to Christian 
use S. Moiling suffered personal injury, which, we are told, an 
agent of Satan endeavoured to aggravated” 

Thus at Icaria an imwrought log was worshipped as 
Artemis d So too there is reason to believe that the oldest 
image of Jupiter Capitolinus was the trunk of an oak tree. 

The next step was to give some rough shape to the tree 
trunk. The oldest image of Hera at Argos was a tall pillar 
{fcLmv), probably of woodd The oldest representations of the 
Dioscuri at Sparta (called So/cara) were two parallel beams 
joined by two cross-piecesd , 

The next step was to fashion the rough hewn log or post 
at least partially into human guise. 

The oldest image of Hera at Samos was a plank (cram), 
but in the archonship of Procles it was fashioned into human 
form'd 

The same tendency to anthropomorphism can be seen 
amongst modern fetish tribes. Thus the Balondas, though they 
commonly use a crooked stick for an idol when they have 
no professional carver, prefer one formed of a rude block of 
wood with a human head carved on it®. These Balondas have 
great masses of woolly hair which lies upon their shouldersd 
The fetish stick from Loanda here shown (Fig. 18) carefully 
represents this characteristic of its worshippers, thus once 
more confirming the acute remark of Thales d 

1 Olden, Church of Ireland, p. 5. ^ Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 40 p. 

® Clem. Alex. p. 418 p. 

^ PlniQ,TGh, de fraL a7iiore,l. 

® Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 40 p. 

® Livingstone, Missionary TT'avels and Besearches [1857], p. 275. 

7 iMd p. 450, figs. 2, 3, 4. 

8 This fetish -stick was given to me by my old pupil and friend Eev. T. J. 
Pulvertaft, M. A. The block is from a drawing by my friend Eev. J. G. 
Clark, M.A. , 
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We have thus reached the same stage in the case of these 
wooden idols as that represented in stone by the common type 
of Hermes. These rudely wrought wooden images of the gods 
were called xoana, and there is traditional evidence that these 
were the creations of the older population. Thus at Therae 
in Laconia in the sanctuary of Eleusinian Demeter was a 
wooden image of Orpheus, a work, they say, of Pelasgians^’’ 

Among fetish-worshippers of modern times the adoration 
of weapons is exceedingly common. Thus the West African 
regularly treats his spear as though it had a spirit dwelling 
within, and speaks to it and fondles it. 



Fict. 18. Fetish Stick from Loanda. 


The worship of weapons was habitual in Japan in the 
period of the great civil wars from the 13th century to the * 
16th. In the making of the finer swords, which had often 
magical powers, the craftsman was sometimes helped by the 
god Inari^ These weapons often had distinctive names of 
their own, such as Little Kaven, reminding us of Arthur’s 
Excalibur and Roland’s no less famous Durandal. 

So also in Greece weapons and implements seem to have 
been worshipped. Thus "the people of Ohaeronea honour most 
of gods the sceptre which Homer says was made for Zeus by 
Hephaestus,” and Zeus gave to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, 

^ Paus. in. 20, 5. 

2 S. "Brngy Artistic Yols. i.-iii. p. 113. 
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and Pelops bequeathed to Atreus, and Atreus to Thyestes, 
from whom Agamemnon had it. “This sceptre they worship, 
naming it a spear ; and that there is something divine about 
it is proved especially by the distinction it confers on its 
owners. The Ohaeroneans say that it was found on the borders 
of their territory and of Panopeus in Phocis, and that the 
Phocians found gold along with it, but that they themselves 
were glad to get the sceptre instead of the gold. There is no 
public temple built for it, but the man w^ho acts as priest 
keeps the sceptre in his house for the year; and sacrifices are 
offered to it daily, and a table is set beside it covered with 
all sorts of flesh and cakes^’' 

That the worship of weapons was familiar in the pre- 
Achean age of Greece is proved by the traditions. According 
to Aeschylus^ Parthenopaeus not only swore by his spear, like 
a Crusader by his sword, but paid more regard to it than to 
god and thought more of it than of his own eyes. Again, 
Caeneus, one of the Minyans who manned the Argo, is said to 
have planted his spear in the middle of the market-place, and 
to have constrained people to treat it as a god. He himself 
sacrificed and prayed to it instead of to the gods, and he obliged 
passei*s-by to- swear by it also^ 

According to Justin, in the time of Romulus “kings had, 
instead of a diadem, the spears which the Greeks call sceptres. 
For from the very beginning the ancients worshipped spears 
as immortal images, in memory whereof spears are still added 
to the images of the gods^” 

There is thus indubitable evidence that in early Greece 
there was a fetishism as complete as that of West Africa at the 
present day. Later on we shall see indications that fetishism 
was just as cruel on Greek as on African soil. 

On the other hand, although there is frequent mention of 

^ Pane. ix. 40, 11. 

^ Sejptem 529 ft . : opLwcn d’ w fiSXkov Oeou 

(T^jSetv TrcTTOLd^s 6/J.fidTcov 6* tfwiprGpov 
-37 firjv K.T.X. 

^ Bee Schol. on Horn. JL i. 264, and Schol. on Apollon. Rhod. i. 57 (both 
cited by Frazer ad Pans. ix. 40). 

xLiii. 3, 3 (also cited by Frazer, loc. cii.). 
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weapons of various sorts in the Homeric poems there is a 
complete absence of all trace of such a practice among the 
Homeric Acheans, although in the poems, especially in the 
Iliad, there are frequent references to swords and other weapons 
which had belonged to famous personages. For example, there 
Avas the sword of Asteropaeush and also the famous club^ taken 
by Nestor from Ereuthalion. The history of this club is 
recited, but no reference is made to any supernatural char- 
acteristic attached to it. Even to the divinely wrought arms 
of Achilles— the handiwork of Hephaestus— no supernatural 
power is assigned, but only a beauty passing the skill of earthly 
craftsmen. 

We have now seen that the worship of sacred stones and 
trees especially survived in those parts of Greece in which 
it is admitted that the autochthonous race always held its own. 
On the other hand no less marked is the absence of all allusion 
in the Homeric poems to any such cult. For although it 
seems certain that Hecuba and her attendant women laid 
their offerings on the knees of a representation of Athena in 
the citadel of Troy, it must be remembered that the Trojans 
were not Acheans. 

Yet it may be said that in the Iliad Achilles is represented 
as swearing by the herald’s staff, and that this is therefore 
a case of fetish such as those just cited. But the resemblance 
is only superficial, as is at once apparent from the passage 
itself : “ But I Avill speak my word to thee, and swear a mighty 
oath therewith: verily by this staff that shall no more put 
forth leaf or twig, seeing it hath for ever left its trunk among 
the hills, neither shall it groAV green again, because the axe 
hath stripped it of leaves and bark ; and now the sons of the 
Achaians that exercise judgment bear it in their hands, even 
they that by Zeus’ command watch over the traditions — so shall 
this be a mighty oath in thy eyes®*” 

In these words there is no veneration for the dried and 
sapless staff, neither is a divine origin assigned to it, nor has 
it been the possession of any famous man, whose spirit might 
still breathe within it, but its sanctity rests simply on the 
1 II. xxm. 807. ® IL vii. 132 ff. » XL i. 233 
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ground that it is held in the hands of those that deal out 
justice. Men who venerated and offered sacrifices to fetish spears, 
wooden xoana, chips from Dodona, or dried up olive stumps, 
would have regarded as blasphemous the words in which 
Achilles emphasizes the utter absence of all life within the 
staff. The sceptre or staff was the symbol of royal authority 
among the Acheans^ : and the elders in the assembly, as they 
rose to speak, ''held in their hands the staves of loud-voiced 
heralds I’’ Probably the sceptre became the " sign of earthly 
power, the attribute of awe and majesty,'’ because those who 
first exercised such an office did so by right of force majeure^ 
asserted by means of the club or spear. We need therefore 
assign no more special character to the staff by which Achilles 
swore, than to the mace or sword of state employed as insignia 
of office in mediaeval and modern times. 

There can be no doubt that the worship of sacred stones 
and other fetish objects was a characteristic feature of the 
peoples who dwelt round the eastern Mediterranean. Once 
more let us turn to upper Europe. If we can there find an 
absence of fetish corresponding to the spirit of the lUad and 
Odyssey j we shall have added another proof that the Acheans 
had come down from central Europe into Greece. 

"The Germans," says Tacitus®, "do not consider it con- 
sistent with the grandeur of celestial things to confine the 
gods within walls, or to liken them to the form of any human 
countenance. They consecrate woods and groves, and they 
apply the names of deities to the abstraction which they see 
only in spiritual worship." 

If the views propounded in this work are sound, the 
religion of the Persians and of the Vedic Hindus ought to 
harmonize with that of the Teutonic peoples. But the reader 
does not require to be reminded that the ancient Persians 
had " no images of the gods, no temples, nor altars, and 
considered the use of them a sign of folly 

^ See Ridgeway, J. H. S. vi. 336, where it is pointed out ilmt crKTjTrrpov is almost 
invariably used in Homer as an emblem of authority. 

Ih XVIII. 505. The staff figured (vol. i. p. 274) above was similarly used in 
the Maori assembly. It was held by him who for the time had the ear of the house. 

Germ. 9. Herod, i. 131. 
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“This comes,” says Herodotus', “from their not believing 
the gods to have the same nature as men, as the Greeks 
imagine. Their wont however is to ascend the summits of the 

O 

loftiest mountains, and there to offer sacrifice to Zeus, which is 
the name they give to the whole circle of the firmament. They 
likewise offer to the Sun and Moon, to the Earth, to Fire, and 
to Water and to the Winds, These are the only gods whose 
worship has come down to them from ancient times. At a 
later time they began the worship of Urania, which they 
borrowed from the Arabs and Assyrians. Mylitta is the name 
by which the Assyrians know this goddess, whom the Arabs call 
Alitta, and the Persians Mitra.'’ 

Equally clear is the evidence of the Rig- Veda concerning 
the religion of the Aryans who entered north-western India. 
The hymns are addressed to Indra, the wielder of the thunder- 
bolt, to the Sun (Surya), to the Winds (Maruts), to Fire (Agni), 
whilst there is no trace of fetish worship. But to this point 
we shall presently return. 

The attitude of the Homeric warrior towards his weapons is 
not that of the West African, but that of the Norman, who, 
though, like the Christian knight of a later day, he believed 
that magic could endow a sword with marvellous qualities, yet 
did not worship such as a fetish. So was it with the famous 
bill which Gunnar had taken from Hallgrim. The latter had 
it made by seething-spells, and the spells had said that nought 
save that bill should give him his death-blow. Straightway 
was it known when that bill was soon to slay a man, for some- 
thing sang in it so loudly that it might be heard a long way 
off-; and when the coming fight was to be of unusual fierceness, 
gouts of blood burst out on it I Surely if ever weapon was 
worthy of worship, it was this. Yet when Gunnar was slain 
and they placed him sitting in his cairn, they would have 
buried the bill with him like any common Aveapon, but 
Rannveig his mother Avould not hear of it and said that it was 
for him who was ready to avenge Gunnar*^. 

As primitive man could conceive inanimate objects as the 

1 Herod, i. 181. 2 Burnt Njal, xxx. s lxxi. 

ibid, LxxYii. of. Lxxviii. 
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receptacles of spirits, he found still less difficulty in believing 
that animals, who showed a vital principle so analogous to his 
own, were the abodes of spirits, which it was prudent to pro- 
pitiate or at least not to offend. If the spirits of men after their 
death could enter and occupy stocks and stones, the savage 
naturally argued that it was equally if not more easy for the 
ghosts of the dead to migrate into animals. There is no phase 
of the lo-wer religion more familiar than Animal Worship, which 
wherever it exists or once existed seems always to have a 
belief in the transmigration of souls as its inseparable con- 
comitant, as for instance in ancient Egypt. One side of this 
great department of Beast Worship has of late years especially 
attracted the attention of anthropologists. 

More than thirty years ago the late J. F. McLennan first 
drew attention to Totemism, which, in his opinion, had deeply 
influenced the religious and social history of mankinds The 
name totem as well as the institution itself seems first to have 
been brought into notice by John Long‘d. In the language of 
the Chippeways o^-o^e = ‘^his ote’' clan-name or clan-animal. 

According to Long, '‘one part of the religious superstition of 
the savages consists in each of them having his totam, or 
favourite spirit, which he believes watches over him. This 
totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast or other, 
and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal, whose 
form they think this totam bears.'’’ Long goes on to tell how an 
Indian, whose totam was the bear, by inadvertence killing a 
bear, was filled with horror at his act. He said that he had been 
met on the way back by another large bear, ^vho pulled him 
down and scratched his face. The bear, according to the Indian, 
asked him what could have made him kill his totam, to which 
he replied that he did not know that the bear was among the 
moose at which he had fired, and that he was very sorry for 
what he had done, and hoped that the bear would have pity 
on him. The bear suffered him to depart, bidding him to be 
more cautious in future, and to acquaint all the Indians with 

^ ‘ The Worship of Animals and Plants’ [Fortnightly Bevieiu, Oct. and Nov. 
1869, Feh. 1870). 

* ^ Voyages and Travels of an Indianinteryreter and Ti^ader (London, 1791) p. 86. 
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the circumstance, that their iotams might be safe and the 
Master of Life might not be angry with them. As he entered 
Long’s house, he exclaimed, “Beaver, my faith is lost, my 
totam is angry, I shall never be able to hunt any more.” 

McLennan on this story remarks; “Should one be surprised 
to find that admonitory bear of the man’s imagination worshipped 
as a god further on in the history of Bear tribes advancing 
undisturbed by external influences, correlated with the Master 
of Life in the Olympus, or even preferred to, or identified with 
himi?” “The subject of (McLennan’s) inquiry are Totems and 
Totem-gods, or, speaking generally, animal and vegetable gods,” 
and his object was to explain what Totems are, and what are 
their usual concomitants ; to throw light on the intellectual 
condition of men in the Totem stage of development; to 
examine the evidence that mankind in prehistoric times came 
through the Totem stage, having animals and plants and the 
heavenly bodies conceived as animals for gods before the 
anthropomorphic gods appeared ; and to reach the conclusion 
that the hypothesis of the ancient nations having come through 
the Totem stage is sounds McLennan had a clear grasp of the 
nature of the totems of the North American Indians— -the 
division of tribes into totem-clans, each of which had its proper 
totem-animal, and the rule of exogamy, which forbids marriage 
within the clan, and necessitates marriage between members of 
diflferent clans ; totem-animals are regarded as kinsfolk and 
guardians of the clansmen, who in their turn respect them and 
do not either kill or eat them. As Sir George Grey had 
already called attention to the close similarity between the 
totem-clans of North America and the Kopong-clans of West 
Australia, McLennan was able to point out that such totem- 
clans were to be found both in America and Australia, and he 
rightly anticipated that many more instances of their prevalence 
would be brought to light. 

By the publication of his Totemism in 1887, which placed 
before students a large collection of classified facts drawn from 
all parts of the world, Mr J. G. Frazer rendered valuable aid 
to the study of this department of Anthropology, but, like 

^ Fortnightly Beview, Oot. 1SS9, 'p. H6. ^ ibid. 408. 
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McLennan, he did not then put forward any theory of the origin 
of Totemism. . ' ' . ' 

As in this investigation we are not directly concerned with 
the origin of Totemism, I shall not refer to the various hypo- 
theses of its origin. I shall content nayself with stating briefly 
the leading facts of Totemism, citing only such examples as are 
universally admitted. We shall then be in a position to inquire 
whether only Beast Worship alone or that peculiar phase of 
it called Totemism existed in early Greece and in contiguous 
Mediterranean lands, and whether also any traces of its exist- 
ence can be found among the peoples of upper Europe. Mr Frazer 
has defined a totem as a class of natural phenomena or 
material objects — most commonly a species of animals or 
plants— between which and himself the savage believes that a 
certain intimate relation exists h’’ 

We have already seen (1) that the totem of the North 
American Indians is an animal or plant from which all the 
members of a clan think they are descended. (2) As a conse- 
quence the clan treats with respect every individual member of 
the totem class, as a rule neither killing nor eating it, or eating 
only certain parts of it. Thus the Elk clan of the Omahas neither 
eat the flesh nor touch any part of the male elk, nor do they 
eat the male deer; similarly a sub-clan of the Black Shoulder 
(Buffalo) clan may not eat buffalo tongues nor touch a buffalo 
head. (3) If an individual of the totem species is found dead, 
it is mourned for and buried as if it were a clansman. Thus the 
Wanika in East Africa look on the hyaena as one of their 
ancestors, and the death of a hyaena is mourned by the whole 
people ; the mourning for a chief is said to be as nothing com- 
pared with the mourning for a hyaena. (4) Again, some totem 
clans avoid looking at their totem, whilst others are careful not 
to speak of it by its proper name, but use descriptive epithets 
instead. Thus the three totems of the Delawares — the wolf, the 
turtle and the turkey — were alluded to respectively as 'round 
foot,’ 'crawler,' and 'not chewing,’ the last referring to the bird’s 
manner of bolting its food ; and the clans called themselves, not 
Wolves, Turtles, and ‘Turkeys,’ but 'Round Feet,’ 'Crawlers,’ 

^ Fortnightly Review, 654:. 
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and ‘Those who do not chew/ So too the Bear clan of the 
Ottawas called themselves not Bears, hut Big Feet. (5) As the 
clansman respects the totem, so the totem respects him. Thus 
in Senegambia the men of the Scorpion clan affirm that 
scorpions will run over their bodies without biting them. (6) As 
a corollary to this belief it was but natural that such tribes 
should test the genuineness of any man who claimed to be of 
their clan by the aid of the totem beast. So accordingly the 
Moxos of Peru, one of whose totems is a jaguar, test the claims 
of a candidate medicine man by compelling him to prove his 
kinship to the jaguar by being bitten by that animal and 
surviving the bite. In Senegambia at the present day a python 
is expected to visit every child of the Python clan within eight 
days after birth ; a Mandingo of this clan has been known to 
say that if his children were not so visited, he would kill them. 
(7) Not only does the totem abstain from injuring its clansmen 
but it is often supposed to render direct benefit to them. Thus 
members of the Serpent clan in Senegambia profess to heal by 
their touch persons who have been bitten by serpents. (8) Again, 
the totem can give his clansmen important information by 
means of omens. So in the Coast Murring tribe of New South 
Wales, each mans totem warned him of coming danger; if his 
totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo would warn him against his foes. 
(9) The clansman is often regarded as having special magical 
powers over his totem animal. Thus the Small Bird clan of the 
Omahas in harvest time, when the birds attack the crops, take 
some corn which they chew and spit over the field, believing 
that this will keep the birds from the corn. If worms infest 
the crop, the Keptile clan of the Omahas perform a ceremony 
which is supposed to save corn for that year at least from the 
ravages of the worms. 

But other natural objects besides animals and plants occur 
as totems, a question of very considerable moment when we 
come to review the various theories of the origin of Totemism. 
Thus the sun was not only the totem of several North American 
clans, but is met with in Africa and Australia; in North America 
Thunder, Ice, Snow, Earth, Water, Sea, Sand, Salt, Star and 
Bone were all totems, Rain, the Foam of the river (among the 
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Oraons of India), Honey, all perform a similar function among 
totemic peoples^ 

(10) The clansman is in the habit of assimilating himself to 
the totem by wearing the skin or some other part of the totem 
animal, and by the fashion of arranging his hair so as to resemble 
the totem ; and he represents the totem on his body either by 
paint or tattooing. Thus the Minnitarees when going to battle 
dressed in wolf-skins ; the skin with the tail attached hung 
down the back, the wearer's head being inserted in a hole in 
the skin and the wolfs head hanging down on his breast. The 
traveller who reports this practice also states that the Min- 
nitarees regarded the wolf as especially strong 'medicine/ A 
Teton warrior was seen wearing two or three raven-skins fixed 
to the back of the girdle with the tails sticking out behind; 
on his head he wore a raven-skin tied so as to let the beak 
project from the forehead. Among the Thlinkets on solemn 
occasions, such as dances, memorial festivals, and burials, in- 
dividuals often appeared disguised in the full form of their 
totem animals; as a rule each clansman carries at least an 
easily recognizable part of his totem with him. The Condor 
clans of Peru, who believed themselves descended from the 
condor, adorned themselves with the feathers of that bird. 
The Iowa clan had each a distinguishing mode of dressing 
the hair; the boys of the Buffalo clan wore two locks of hair 
in imitation of horns, but as soon as they were grown up 
they shaved off all the hair except the scalp-lock with a fringe 
of hair surrounding it. Amongst the Omahas, the small boys 
of the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns. The Small Bird clan of the Omahas leave 
a little hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and some at 
the back of the bead, for the bird's tail, with much over each 
ear for the wings 

In reference to such practices it must be carefully borne in 
mind that many North American Indians believed that they 
had each an animal — bison, calf, tortoise, bird and the like— in 
their bodies. 

^ Frazer, Totmzsm, pp. 24-5. 

2 ibid, pp. 26-7. 
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But here I must point out that ceremonial dances in which 
the performers clothe themselves in the skins of beasts and 
imitate their actions need not have any connection whatever 
with the clan totem, but may be purely magical performances 
carried out on the eve of hunting the particular animal in 
order to insure a good supply of game and success in the chase. 
Oatlin^ describes two such dances at considerable length (with 
illustrations from drawings made on the spot). Speaking of the 
Sioux Indians, he says: “The Sioux, like all the others of these 
western tribes, are fond of bear’s meat, and must have good 
stores of the ‘ bear’s-grease ’ laid in, to oil their long and glossy 
locks, as well as the surface of their bodies. And they all like 
the fine pleasure of a bear hunt, and also a participation in the 
bear dance, which is given several days in succession, previous 
to their starting out, and in which they ah join in a song to 
the Bear Spirit \ which they think holds somewhere an invisible 
existence, and must be consulted and conciliated before they can 
enter upon their excursion with any prospect of succevss. For 
this grotesque and amusing scene, oi^e of the chief medicine- 
men placed over his body the entire skin of a bear, with a 
war-eagle’s quill on his head, taking the lead in the dance, and 
looking through the skin which formed a mask that hung over 
his face. Many others in the dance wore masks on their faces, 
made of the skin from the bear’s head; and all, with the 
motions of their hands, closely imitated the movements of that 
animal; some representing its motion in running, and others 
the peculiar attitude and hanging of the paws, when it is 
sitting up on its hind feet, and looking out for the approach 
of an enemy.” 

Quite similar to this was the Buffalo dance of the Mandans, 
like their noble quarry now gone for ever from the bluffs of 
the Missouri. “ Buffaloes, it is known, are a sort of roaming 
creatures, congregating occasionally in huge masses, and strolling 
away about the country from east to west, or from north to 
south, or just where their whims or strange fancies may lead 
them ; and the Mandans are sometimes, by these means, most 

^ Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North 
American Indians (London, 1841), vol. i. p. 245, pi. 102, 
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unceremoniously left without anything to eat ; and being a 
small tribe, and unwilling to risk their lives by going far from 
home in the face of their more powerful enemies, are oftentimes 
left almost in a state of starvation. In any emergency of this 
kind, every man musters and brings out of his lodge his mask 
(the skin of a buffalo s head with the horns on), which he is 
obliged to keep in readiness for this occasion ; and then 
commences the buffalo dance, ... which is held for the purpose of 
making ' buffalo come ’ (as they term it), of inducing the 
buffalo herds to change the direction of their wanderings, and 
bend their course towards the Mandan village^'' 

(1 1) The Indians of British Columbia, who are strict totemists, 
often painted their totems on their foreheads, when all persons 
of the same totem had to do honour to it by casting property 
before it. The Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands are uni- 
versally tattooed, the design being in all cases the totem 
conventionally depicted. When several families with different 
totems live together in the same large house, a Haida chief 
will have all their totems tattooed on his body. 

Among the Hurons (Wyandots) each clan had a distinct 
mode of painting the face, and, at least in the case of chiefs at 
installation, this painting represented the totem. Among the 
Moquis the representatives of the clans at foot-races; dances 
and the like, had each a conventional representation of his 
totem blazoned on breast or back. Catlin*^ gives a portrait of 
La-doo-ke-a (the Buffalo Bull), a Pawnee warrior of great distinc- 
tion, “with his medicine or totem (the head of a buffalo) painted 
on his breast and his face.” 

Mr Frazer® has pointed out that “among most of the 
Californian tribes, the Ainos of Japan, the Chukchi in Siberia, 
and many of the aborigines of India, it is the women alone who 
are tattooed. Old pioneers in California are of opinion that the 
reason why the women alone tattoo, is that in case they are 
taken captive they may be recognized by their own people 

^ Catlin, ojp. cit. vol. i. p. 127, pi. 56. ^ oj?. cit. vol. n. p. 27, pL 140. 

^ Frazer, Totemisnif pp. 29-30, who cites S. Powers’ Tribes of California^ 
p. 109, Siebold’s EthnoL Stud, uber die Ainos, p. 15, Sclieube, Die Aims, p, 6, 
Nordenskiold, Voyage of the Vega, p. 296, Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, pp. 114, etc. 
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when opportunity serves. This idea, Mr Powers says, is borne 
out by the fact that ‘ the Californian Indians are rent into 
such infinitesimal divisions, any one of which may be arrayed 
in deadly feud against another at any moment, that the slight 
differences in their dialects would not suffice to distinguish 
the captive squawsh’” Mr Frazer accordingly thinks “there 
may be a grain of truth in the explanation of tattooing given 
by the Khyen women in Bengal; they say that it was meant 
to conceal their beauty, for which they were apt to be carried 
off by neighbouring tribes I” But this explanation will not 
meet the case of the Uganda women, some of whom “ scarify 
their stomachs to a pattern like a large W ; it is said to be 
done by the women to please their husbands. Medicine men 
are paid a small fee to perform this work®.” The explanation 
offered by the Californian observers is probably true, but it 
has far greater significance than appears on the surface. As all 
the North American tribes had the rule of female descent and 
exogamy, it was therefore of great importance, in ease a woman 
was recaptured by her tribe, to have a sure means of knowing 
whether the captured squaw was really a clanswoman. Tattoo- 
ing gave them a sure test and thus enabled them to keep 
accurately the pedigree of the clan, and to avoid improper 
intermarriages. 

As the clansman paints or tattooes himself, so likewise does 
he paint or tattoo his weapons, hut, canoe, and other articles. 
Among the Thlinkets shields, helmets, canoes, blankets, house- 
hold furniture, and houses are all marked with the totem, 
painted or carved. In single combats between champions of 
different Thlinket clans each wore a helmet representing his 
totem. In front of the houses of the chiefs and leading men 
of the Haidas are erected posts carved with the totems of the 
inmates. As the house may contain several families of different 
totems, just as the chief has all the totems tattooed on his 
person, so the posts erected in front of the houses often exhibit a 

^ Tribes of California^ p. 109. 

2 j^siatic HesearcheSf XVI. p, 268; Dalton, op. cit. p. 114. 

2 J. Eoscoe, ‘Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda’ 
{Jour. A 7 ithr. Inst, xxxii. p. 79). 
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number of totems carved one above the other. Similarly the 
Delawares painted their totems on their houses, the Turkey 
clan painting only one foot of the turkey, the Wolf clan only one 
foot of a wolf, though they sometimes added an outline of 
the whole animal, but the Turtles painting the whole turtle. 
Among the Iroquois, at least in some cases, the totem-sign was 
the skin of the totem animals 

(12) Finally, sometimes the stuffed skin of the totem is 
hung over the grave of the dead clansman, or placed at the 
dead man’s side (cf. vol. i. fig. 102) ; or it was painted or carved 
on the tomb or grave-post, the figure being sometimes reversed 
to denote death. 

Much has been written in recent years about the survivals 
of totemism in early Greece. The students of anthropology 
have done invaluable work in exorcising the solar demon, but 
there is some risk that totemism itself ma}^ become almost as 
dangerous as its predecessor. Some men, says Shakespeare, 
when they see a bush, mistake it for a bear; and so some of the 
anthropologists, whenever they find either a bush or bear in 
the legends of early Greece, at once take it for a totem. As it 
has been pointed out above that no trace of totemism can be 
discovered in Homer, it will be of great importance if on the 
contrary any genuine instances of totems or plausible survivals 
of such can be found in the customs, cults, or legends of Greece. 
If such can be brought to light, we shall have another argument 
in favour of the doctrine that the Acheans were essentially 
different in race from the aboriginal population. Let us shortly 
review the data. 

There is certainly a considerable number of practices which, 
if not genuine survivals of totemism, have a prima facie appear- 
ance of being such. Mr Andrew Lang well remarks “ that 
Greeks in certain districts regarded with religious reverence 
certain plants and animals is beyond dispute. That some 
stocks even traced their lineage to beasts will be shown. . .and the 
presumption is that these creatures, though explained as incarna- 
tions and disguises of various gods, were once totems sans phrase^!' 

^ Frazer, Toiewism, pp. 31-2. 

2 Myth, Bitual and Yol, 1 . 276. 
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At Parium on the coast of Asia Minor, there Avas a clan of 
Ophiogenes ; " the story goes that the Ophiogeiies were related 
to the serpents (o^et 9 ), and it is alleged that the males of the 
clan are a remedy for those who have been bitten by snakes if 
they keep touching them without intermission after the manner 
of enchanters. They first transfer to themselves the livid colour 
occasioned by the bite, and then cause the inflammation and 
pain to subside. Legend states that the founder of the race 
was transformed from a serpent into a hero. He was perhaps 
one of the African Psylli. The power continued in the clan 
for a considerable time. Parium was founded by Milesians, 
Erythraeans, and Pariansb' — whose Pelasgian ancestry has been 
already proved (vol. i. pp. 649-651). 

Aelian® refers to this same clan when he relates that when 
Halia the daughter of Sybaris went into the sacred grove of 
Artemis in Phrygia, a god appeared to her in the form of a 
huge serpent and had intercourse with her, and from this union 
first sprang the Ophiogenes. 

This clan submitted the claims of any man who was sus- 
pected of not being a genuine clansman to the decision of a 
serpent, making the creature bite the suspect ; if he survived, 
he was a true clansman, if he died, he was plainly not®. This 
closely resembles the method employed by the Peruvian Moxos 
for testing a medicine man by exposing him to the bite of a 
jaguar (p. 450). 

In Cyprus there was also a clan called Ophiogenes ('Snakes') 
on whose bodies serpents wrought no harm, just as the Scorpion 
clan of Senegambia believe that their totem, a very deadly kind 
of scorpion, may crawl over them and do them no hurt (p, 450). 
Pliny relates that a crucial experiment was made on one of 
the Ophiogenes by a Roman consul, who had him thrown into a 
cask full of serpents, but the latter respected their namesake, 
simply licking him with their tongues. 

^ Strabo, xiii. 588; cf. Pliny, N.H.yii, 13. Pliny also asserts (vii. 15} that there 
survived in Italy in his own time a remnant of the Marsian tribe, who were said 
to be sprung from a son of Circe, and were therefore endowed with the power of 
curing snake bites. ^ xii. 39. 

® Varro in Priscian, x. 32 (Gramin, Lat. ed. Keil, vol. ii. p. 524). 
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Plmy^ (citing Agatliarchides) states that there was a similar 
clan {gens) in Africa of the Psylli, so named after a king 
Psyllus, whose tomb is in the region of the Greater Syrtes. 
Their bodies were endowed with the power to counteract the 
deadly poison of serpents. It was their practice to expose their 
newly born children to the most venomous serpents, and in 
that way to test the chastity of their wives, as the reptiles do 
not avoid adulterine bastards. This tribe, he says, was ahnost 
swept away by the Nasamones, who now occupy their former 
homes. Yet a tribe composed of those who were not present 
at the battle survived in a few places. 

The statement of Agatharchides is strikingly confirmed by 
the fact that at the present day the Python clan of Senegambia 
believe that if one of them is bitten by an adder, they have 
only to put a snake to the wound and their totem would suck 
out the poison and assuage the inflammation, and that every 
child of the clan is visited by a python within eight days after 
birth, if it is legitimate (p. 450), 

But the evidence for the existence of totemism amongst the 
ancient Libyans does not depend solely on the story of the 
Psylli just cited, for it is corroborated by testimony of very 
considerable weight. 

We learn from Diodorus^ that Eumachus, the general of 
Agathocles, reduced a region “abounding in apes (Tri^^y/ccwz/) and 
three cities deriving from these animals a name translated into 
Greek as Pithecusae. Not a few of the customs in these cities 
differ from ours. For the apes lived in the same houses as the 
people, as they are held to be gods, like the jackals {fcvvesi) in 
Egypt, and from victuals provided in the cells the apes got 
food unmolested whenever they pleased. Parents too as a 
general rule gave their sons names derived from the apes, just 
as with us they give them those derived from the gods. Death 
is the penalty ordained for those who have slain this animal 
as they are held guilty of the highest impiety,'’ The use of 
names derived from apes points to a belief in an ape ancestor. 

From the ape totem of the cities of Pithecusae we are 
naturally led to think of the island of the same name lying off 
1 KH.Yii, 14. 2 XX. 58. 
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Etruria. There can be little doubt that the Greeks called it 
''Ape-island’’ because it was inhabited by these animals when 
it was first discovered. Legend said that it had been inhabited 
by people called Cercopes, who for their thievish propensities 
had been turned into monkeys. In this story of metamorphosis 
there may be a last echo not only of a time when apes still 
dwelt on Pithecusa, but of one when its human inhabitants 
may likewise have identified themselves with the apes and called 
themselves after them, as did the people of the Libyan Pithecusae. 
The survival of apes on the rock of Gibraltar makes it not at all 
improbable that some of their relations may have lingered in 
other parts of the Mediterranean long after the disruption of 
the great land-bridges had cut them off from their kindred in 
Libya. 

Again, Herodotus^ tells us that "from Egypt as far as Lake 
Tritonis, Libya is inhabited by wandering tribes, whose drink is 
milk and their food the flesh of animals. Cow’s flesh however 
none of these tribes ever taste, but abstain from it for the same 
reason as the Egyptians, neither do any of them breed swine. 
Even at Gyrene the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of a 
cow, honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they 
worship both with feasts and festivals. The Barcaean women 
abstain, not from cowl’s flesh only, but also from the flesh of 
swine.” 

As the lonians who settled in Asia Minor married Carian 
wives, who transmitted to their daughters the peculiar customs 
of their race, so it is probable that the peculiar practices of the 
women of Gyrene and Barca were due to a similar intermarriage 
between the Greek immigrants and native Libyan women, such 
as those whose beauty was sung by Callimachus, the poet of 
Gyrene (vol. I. p. 285). That such unions took place is put 
beyond doubt by the evidence of Pindar (already cited, vol. L 
p. 231). 

Passing into Egypt we are confronted with the most 
elaborate system of animal worship known from the ancient 
world, and one which has been thought to exhibit many indica- 
tions that it was developed out of an earlier totemism. There are 
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certainly |)r?*ma/aci 0 indications that there had been a number 
of tribes each of which had its own sacred animal, for each 
?iome had its own sacred beast, and as the inhabitants of such 
a nome, even though living in another, nevertheless continued 
to hold sacred the pai’ticular animal of their own original nome, 
it would seem that the nome really represented an older tribal 
unit. Furthermore, there are not wanting indications of the 
transition from ' totem beasts ' pure and simple to ' incarnation 
beasts.' ... 

Let us hear Herodotus^ on the subject. "Egypt, though 
it borders upon Libya, is not a region abounding in wild 
animals. The animals that do exist in the country, whether 
domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded as sacred." But why 
they are consecrated to the several gods, the historian abstained 
from telling us, as in that case he would have been led to 
speak of religious matters which he particularly shrank from 
mentioning. "Their custom with respect to animals is as 
follows: — For every kind there are appointed certain guardians, 
some male, some female, whose business is to look after them ; 
and this honour is made to descend from father to son. The 
inhabitants of the various cities pay their vows as follows. They 
pray to the God to whom the animal belongs, and, shaving 
either all or a half or a third of their children's heads, weigh 
the hair against silver. And whatever sum the hair weighs is 
presented to the keeper of the animals, who thereupon cuts up 
some fish, and gives it to them for food. Thus are the animals 
supported. When a man kills one of the sacred animals, if he 
did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death ; if un- 
wittingly, he has to pay such a fine as the priests choose to 
impose. When an ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether 
it was done by accident or on purpose, the man must needs 
die." 

Bulls were held to belong to Epaphus (Apis, see vol. i. p. 218). 
They were carefully examined by a priest, to see if there was 
a single black hair on the whole body, if the tongue were clean 
"in respect of the prescribed marks," and if the hairs of the tail 
grew naturally. If the animal was pronounced clean, the priest 

1 II. 65. 
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marked him by twisting a piece of papyrus round his horns, 
and attaching thereto some sealing clay, which he then stamped 
with his own signet. It was forbidden under the penalty of 
death to sacrifice an animal which had not been marked in this 
wayh As it will be remembered that Epaphus (Apis) was 
Hack, the examination of the animal was not so much a pre- 
caution against the sacrifice of an unclean animal, but rather in 
order not to slay an animal with any black hairs, lest it might 
be an incarnation of Epaphus. 

'‘The bulls, if clean, and the male calves, are used for sacrifice 
by the Egyptians universally; but the females they are not 
allowed to sacrifice, since they are sacred to Isis. The statue 
of this goddess has the form of a woman, but with horns like 
a cow, resembling thus the Greek representations of lo; and 
the Egyptians one and all venerate cows much more highly 
than any other animal... When cows die, they are throwm 
into the river, but the males are buried in the suburbs of 
each city with one or more horns over the ground to mark the 
spotl'’ 

“The Egyptians who have a temple of the Theban Zeus, or 
live in the Thebaic Qiome, offer no sheep in sacrifice, but only 
goats, for the Egyptians do not all worship the same gods 
excepting Isis and Osiris, the latter of whom they say is the 
Greek Dionysus. Those on the contrary who possess a temple 
dedicated to Mendes, or belong to the Mendesian nome, abstain 
from offering goats, but sacrifice sheep insteald. The Thebans 
and such as imitate them in their practices give the following 
account of the origin of the custom. Heracles, they say, wished 
of all things to see Zeus, but Zeus did not choose to be seen of 
him. At length when Heracles persisted, Zeus hit on a device— 
to flay a ram, and cutting off his head, hold the head before 
him, and cover himself with the fleece. In this guise he showed 
himself to Heracles. Therefore the Egyptians give their statues 
of Zeus the face of a ram, and from them the practice has 
passed to the Ammonians, who are a joint colony of Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, speaking a language between the two. Hence 
also in my opinion the latter people took their name of 
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Ammoniaiis since the Egyptian ■ name for Zens, is Amnn. 
Such then is the reason why the Thebans do not sacrifice rams, 
but consider them sacred animals. Upon one day in the year 
however, at the festival of Zeus, they slay a single ram, and 
stripping off the fleece, cover with it the statue of that god, as 
he once covered himself, and then bring up to the statue of 
Zeus an image of Heracles. When this has been done, the 
whole assembly beat their breasts in mourning for the ram, 
and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulchre^’" Some of the 
Egyptians abstain from sacrificing goats either male or female. 
The reason is the following:— “The Mendesians consider Pan 
to be one of the eight gods, who existed before the twelve, 
and Pan is represented in Egypt by the painters and the sculptors, 
just as he is in Greece, with the face and legs of a goat. They 
do not, however, believe this to be his shape or consider him 
unlike the other gods ; but they represent him thus for a reason 
which I prefer not to relate. The Mendesians hold all goats 
in veneration, but the male more than the female, giving the 
goatherds of the males special honour. One is venerated more 
highly than all the rest, and when he dies, there is a great 
mourning throughout all the Mendesian nome. In Egyptian 
the goat and Pan are both called Mendesl’' As mendes was the 
Egyptian term for a goat, it follows that the Mendesians {oi 
yievhT^aioi) were simply a goat tribe. 

The cat and the dog were venerated very widely, though 
the reap home of the former cult was at Bubastis. “If a cat 
died in a private house by a natural death, all the inmates of 
the house shaved their eyebrows; and on the death of a dog, 
they shaved the head and the whole of the body®.’’ “ The cats 
on their decease are taken to the city of Bubastis, where they 
are embalmed, after which they are buried in certain sacred 
repositories. The dogs are interred in the cities to which they 
belong, also in sacred burial places. The same practice obtains 
with respect to the ichneumons; the hawks and shrew-mice, on 
the contrary, are conveyed to the city of Buto for burial, and 
the ibises to Hermopolis. The bears, which are scarce in Egypt, 
and the wolves, which are not much bigger than foxes, they 
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burj wherever they happen to find them lyingl” The goddess 
of Biibastis was Bast, who has properly the head of a cat, 
though often that of a lion. Large numbers of the mummies 
of dogs have been found in the Cynopolis (Dog town) nome, 
and many wolf inummies at Lycopoiis (Wolf town), 

‘‘ Crocodiles are esteemed sacred by some of the Egyptians ; 
by others they are treated as enemies. Those who live near 
Thebes, and those who dwell around Lake Moeris, regard them 
with especial veneration. In each of these places they keep 
one crocodile in particular, who is taught to be tractable. 
They adorn his ears with earrings of molten stone or gold, and 
put bracelets on his forepaws, giving him daily a set portion of 
bread, with a certain number of victims (ip^La); and after 
having thus treated him with the greatest possible attention 
while alive, they embalm him when he dies, and bury him in a 
sacred repository. The people of Elephantine on the other hand 
are so far from considering these animals as sacred, that they 
even eat their flesh‘d.” 

“ In the 7 i 07 ne of Papremis the hippopotamus is a sacred 
animal, but not in any diher part of Egypt. Otters also are 
found in the Nile and are considered sacred. Only two sorts 
of fish are venerated, that called the lepidotus and the eel. 
They are regarded as sacred to the Nile, as likewise among 
birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose^'’ “In the neighbourhood of 
Thebes there are some sacred serpents, which are perfectly 
harmless. They are of small size and have two horns growing 
out of the top of the head. These snakes when they die are 
buried in the temple of Zeus, the god to whom they are sacred'*.’' 

As Strabo long resided in Egypt and accompanied Aelius 
Gallus in his ill-starred expedition up the Nile, it may be 
worth while to cite his remarks on the Egyptian animal cults of 
his own day. 

“The Momemphitae worship Aphrodite, and a sacred cow is 
kept there, as Apis is maintained at Memphis, and Miieyis at 
Heliopolis. These animals are regarded as gods, but there are 

1 II. 67. Herodotus says also (ii. 75) that the Egyptians venerated the ibis 
because of its great services in killing serpents. 

3 n. (59. 3 n. 71, 72. 
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other places, and they are numerous, both in the Delta and 
beyond it, in which a bull or a cow is maintained, which are 
not regarded as gods, but only as sacred 

Strabo^ saw the sacred crocodile, in a lake near Arsinoe 
(Crocodilopolis); “it was tame and gentle to the priests, and 
was called Suchus.” “At the city of Heracles the ichneumon 
is worshipped in opposition to the Arsinoites, who worship 
crocodiles ; hence the canal and the lake Moeris are full of these 
animals; for they venerate them and are careful to do them no 
harm. But the Heracleotes worship the ichneumon, which is 
most destructive both to crocodiles and asps.... Next follow 
the Cynopolite nome and Cynopolis, where they worship the 
dog Anubis, and pay certain honours to dogs; a subsistence 
is there provided for them as sacred animals. On the other 
side of the river is the city Oxyrynchus, and a nome of the 
same name. They worship the oxyrynchus, and have a temple 
dedicated to this creature ; and all the other Egyptians likewise 
worship the oxyrynchus. For the Egyptians worship in common 
certain animals ; three land animals — ^the ox, the dog, and the 
cat ; two winged — the hawk and the ibis; and two aquatic— the 
lepidotus and the oxyrynchus. There are also other animals, 
which each people worships independently: thus the Suites and 
Thebaites, the sheep; the Latopolites, the latus, a fish inhabiting 
the Nile ; the Lycopolites a wolf, the Herinopolites the dog- 
headed ape, the Babylonians near Memphis a cehus, which has 
the face of a satyr, but in other respects is between a dog and 
a bear; it is bred in Ethiopia. The inhabitants of Thebes 
worship the eagle; the Leontopolites a lion; the Mendesians 
a male and female goat; the Athribites a shrew-mouse. 
Different people worship different animals; but they do not 
assign the same reasons for this difference in cult I” 

From the statement set before him the reader will observe 
that the Egyptian animal worship exhibits phenomena charac- 
teristic of totemism. Thus each, nome had its own peculiar 
animal, from which in at least one case (Mendes) the members 
of the nome took their name; though one particular individual 

^ Strabo xvix. 803. ^ xvii. 811. 

3 XVII. 812. 
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of the sacred species was especially venerated, apparently as the 
incarnation of the god, yet, as among modern totemist tribes, 
every individual of the species was treated as sacred ; as among 
modern totemists one clan views with hostility, kills and eats 
the sacred beast of another clan, so the Egyptians of one nome 
regarded with hatred the sacred creature of another, e.g. the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus ; as modern totem tribes bury 
the dead totem animal and mourn for it as a kinsman; so the 
Egj^ptians embalmed and made lamentation for their sacred 
animals as if they were their own kindred. 

On the other hand, Egypt teaches us to be very careful not 
to argue that because a people abstain from eating any particular 
animal or plant, therefore that particular animal or plant was 
once venerated as their totem. 

The swine is regaixied among them as an unclean animal,- — 
so much so that, if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig, 
he instantly hurries to the river, and plunges in with all his 
clothes on. Hence too the swineherds, notwithstanding that 
they are of pure Egyptian blood, are forbidden to enter into 
any of the temples, which are open to all other Egyptians ; and 
further, no one will give his daughter in marriage to a swineherd 
or take a wife from among them, so that the swineherds are 
forced to intermarry among themselves. They do not offer 
swine in sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting Dionysus and 
the Moon, whom they honour in this way at the same time, 
sacrificing pigs to both of them at the same full moon, and 
afterwards eating of the flesh. Though Herodotus knew the 
reason alleged for their detestation of swine and their use of 
them at this festival, he did not think it proper to mention it I 
There was no nome in which the swine was honoured in 
life, and embalmed and bewailed in death, nor was there any 
deity whose head was that of a pig. It must be carefully borne 
in mind that food taboos do not at all presuppose that the 
interdicted animal or plant was ever a totem. Thus no Egyptian 
ever ate beans, whilst the priests were forbidden to eat fish-, 
mutton and pork, and most kinds of vegetables I According to 

i n. 47. 2 Herod, ii. 37. 

® Hutareh, Be Iside et Osiride, 5. 
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Herodotus the priests could not even endure to look on beans, 
since they considered them an unclean kind of pulsel In their 
more solemn purifications even salt was excluded from the 
priestly fare 2 These circumstances must be carefully borne in 
mind when we come to the thorny question of totemism in 
Israel. 

The late Prof. Robertson Smith® argued vigorously that ‘tat 
the stage which even the rudest Semitic peoples had reached 
when they first become known to us, it would be absurd to 
expect to find examples of totemism pure and simple/^ but 
that “what we may expect to find is the fragmentary survival of 
totem ideas, in the shape of special associations between 
certain kinds of animals on the one hand, and certain tribes or 
religious communities and their gi)ds on the other hand/’ and 
he held that there was no lack of such evidence in Semitic 
antiquity. As direct evidence of kinship between human com- 
munities and animal kinds he cites the statement of Ibn 
al-Mojawir that “ when the B. Harith, a tribe of South Arabia, 
find a dead gazelle, they wash it, wrap it in cerecloths and bury 
it, and the whole tribe mourns for it seven days.... The animal 
is buried like a man and mourned for as a kinsman. Among 
the Arabs of Sinai the wahr {th.% coney of the Bible) is the 
brother of man, and it is said that he who eats his flesh will 
never see father and mother again. In the Harranian mysteries 
the worshippers acknowledged dogs, ravens, and ants a>s their 
brothers.. ..At Baalbek, the jevpaXo^, or ancestral god of the 
town, was worshipped in the form of a lion.... On the banks of 
the Euphrates... there was found a species of small serpents that 
attacked foreigners, but did not molest natives, which is just 
what a totem animal is supposed to do.” Moreover, “many 
Semitic sanctuaries gave shelter to various species of sacred 
animals— the dogs of Adranus, the doves of Astarte, the gazelles 
of Tabala and Mecca, and so forth.” As in Greek mythology 
there are numerous instances of maidens impregnated by gods, 
so in Genesis we hear how the “ sons of God went in unto the 
daughters of men.” 

V Herod. II. 37. ^ Tlntaxch, De Bide et Osiride, 5. 

^ Melig ion of the Semites 
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An argument in favour of a once prevailing totemism has 
been drawn from the food taboos of the Hebrews, but as such 
taboos may arise perfectly independently of totemism, it is not 
desirable to draw any conclusion from the list} of unclean 
animals in Leviticus. The views of Robertson Smith have 
been combated by ZapletaP, whose main thesis is that the 
Hebrews, and incidentally all Semites, were never totemists. 
But though ‘‘the question of Semitic totemism must still be 
confessed to be sub juclice until the whole of the available 
evidence from the entire Semitic field has been studied in the 
light of our growing knowledge of totemism in other parts of 
the worldV’ we are at least justified in saying that several 
of the facts above adduced have a very close resemblance to 
practices existing at the present time amongst admitted 
totemists. 

We have now seen what appear to be traces of totem clans 
among the lonians of Parium, in Cyprus, in Libya, in Egypt, and 
amongst the Semites. Let us next examine certain cases of 
animal worship which, although unaccompanied by any mention 
of a tribe or clan, nevertheless resemble the practices of totem 
clans. 

According to Aelian^ the mass of the Greeks in his day did 
not eat the lobster (rerTif ivakw^;), as they considered it 
saci’ed. And the people of Seriphus, if they caught a living 
lobster in their nets, straightway put it back into the sea, and 
if they found one dead, they even buried it. And they mourned 
them if they got killed, alleging that they were the playthings 
of Perseus the son of Zeus. So, as we have seen (p. 449), the 
Wanika in eastern Africa mourn the death of a hyaena. 

But the respect shown by the people of Seriphus for the 
lobster was not an exceptional phenomenon in Greece. Accord- 
ing to Aelian^ the Delphians honoured the wolf, because when 
some sacred gold had been stolen and buried on Parnassus, a 

^ Der Totemismus und die Religion Israels (Freiburg, 1901). 

2 S. A. Cook, “Israel and Totemism” {Jeioish Quarterly Review^ April, 
1902, pp. 413-448). In this paper, Mr Cook reviews Prof. Zapletal’s book and 
discusses very judicially the evidence for and against Semitic totemism. 

Rat. An. xiii. 26. ^ ihid. xii. 40. 
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wolf had scratched it up; the Samians honoured the sheep 
because that animal also had discovered stolen gold, for whicli 
reason Mandrobulus the Samian attached the sheep to Hera 
as her proper offering; Polemon is Aelian's authority for the 
former story, Aristotle for the latter. The Ambraciots honoured 
the lioness, because a lioness had torn in pieces their tyrant 
Phaylus, and had thus brought them freedom. 

Again, Clement^ of Alexandria after describing the animal 
worship of Egypt enumerates instances of a similar practice in 
Greece. He states that the Thessalians revered storks, the 
Thebans weasels, alleging that the weasel had come to aid 
Alcmena when in labour of Heracles, though according to 
another account the weasel was the hero’s foster-mother ; the 
Myrmidons of Thessaly claimed descent from the ant 
and honoured that insect. 

It has been averred*-^ on the authority of Aelian^ “ that flies 
were adored with the sacrifice of an ox near the temple of 
Apollo in Leucas,” but that writer makes it clear that the ox 
was sacrificed near the temple of Apollo at the time of the 
festival of that god, not because the people adored them, but in 
order that they might get rid of an intolerable nuisance, since 
the Leucadian flies lacked that sense of the fitness of things 
which made their kindred of Pisa at the time of the Olympic 
festival withdraw without being bribed ‘‘ along with the women 
to the opposite bank of the Alpheus^.” 

Mr Lang’^ has quoted as possible evidence for the survival 
of totemism in Greece the fact that ''Plutarch'^ mentions a 
Carian 7€z'G9, the loxidae, of Attic descent, which revered 
asparagus.” But there is really no more reason to assume 
that the loxidae believed that they had a totemistic connection 
with the plant from which they took their name, than there 
is for believing that the Plantagenets, who certainly respected 

1 Frotrej^t. i. 34 (p. 349 p) Schol. II. xix. 119 (cited by A. Lang, Myth, Ritual 
and Religion, [1887] i. 276). 

A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, i. p. 277. 

^ Nat An. XI. B. ^ Aelim, loc. cit. 

^ A. La,ng, Custom and Myth, p. 119 n. 

® Theseus, 8. 
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%\iQ plcmta genista, took a similar view of that shrub. Infer- 
ences of the same sort have been drawn from the story 
told by Paiisanias^ that when the people of three ancient 
towns of Laconia “went forth into the world they sought 
to know where it was the will of heaven that they should 
dwell. And it was foretold them that Artemis would show 
them where they should abide. So when they were gone 
ashore, and a hare appeared to them, they took the hare as 
their guide. And when it dived into a myrtle tree, they built 
a city where the myrtle stood. And they worship that very 
myrtle tree till this day, and they call Artemis by the name 
of Saviour” But, if there was any totem element in this 
story of the founding of Boeae, it ought certainly to have 
been the hare and not the myrtle tree which would have 
been revered, for it was the hare that was sent as 
a means of deliverance by Artemis the Saviour. Yet there 
is not a word of the hare being honoured by the Boeans. , The 
myrtle which they worshipped was but one of the fetish 
trees which abounded in Greece, of which we have already 
spoken, and to which we shall revert ; the hare was simply 
an omen sent by a divinity. And though among totemist tribes, 
as in Australia, the totem animal often gives omens to his 
clansman, we shall soon see that omen-birds and omen-beasts 
may abound in regions where there is not a trace of Toternism 
in the proper sense of the term. 

According to Athenaeus'^ all the Cretans regarded the sow 
as a sacred animal, assigning as their reason that a sow had 
suckled Zeus, and by her gruntiogs had drowned the infant's 
wails. The Cretans did not merely honour the sow, but regarded 
her as very worthy of worship {irepbcreirro^), and Agathocles 
(Athenaeus' authority) adds that “the people of Praesus even 

1 111.22. 12 (Frazer’s trans.). 

® IX. 375 F. : Trepi 51 vwv on Upbv ian rb ^cpop xapd. Kpyjo-lp ' AyadoK'K'^s 6 Bapv- 
'Kdjpios ip TrpdjTip Trept Kv^Ikov <p7}crlv '' fxvBei/ovcrL iv Kpi^r-pyepicrBai rijp Alos 

riKVWcrtP iwl r^s AIkttjs, ip § kuI airbpp'qTos yLverai Bvcrta, XiyeraL yAp ws dpa Ad 
BrjX^p biria'xep us, Kal T(p cr<p€Tip(p ypvupL^ irepLOixP^oca rbv Kvv^7}djibp rod ppi^eos 
dpeirduTTOP rols irapiovnv rida. 8ib irdpTGs rb ^^qp tovto TrepliTeirrop ijyevPTai,, Kai 
v6s, (p7](Ti, rCop Kp€u>p {ovk hv) dalcraipro, Upaicrm di Kai Ipd pi^ovcri bl, Kal afjTT} 
m-poreX^s cturoZs ij dvala p^pbfJLia’rat.d 
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offer sacrifice to a sow.” This information has a special im- 
portance in view of the fact that Praesus was the chief town 
of the Eteocretans, the aborigines of Crete (vol. I. p. 202). 

The offering of sacrifice to swine at Praesus need cause 
no astonishment, for the position of that animal in Crete is 
exactly parallel to that of the cow in Egypt. Thus Strabo has 
already told us that there were many places in Egypt where 
a bull or a cow was maintained which was not regarded as a 
god but only as sacred, whereas at Momemphis, Memphis and 
Heliopolis they were worshipped as gods. Thus whilst all the 
Cretans revered the swine, the Praesians alone worshipped it as 
a god. 

It has also been suggested that '‘just as the Iroquois, when 
they signed treaties with the Europeans, used their totems — 
bear, wolf, and turtle — as seals, so the animals upon archaic city 
coins represented crests or badges which, at some far more 
remote pjeriod, had been totems^” 

Let us now sum up the results of the facts here given. We 
have found not only that certain animals were honoured or 
revered in certain parts of Greece, but that in Crete the swine 
was held worthy of worship. It seems certain then that animal 
worship existed in certain parts of Greece down to the Christian 
era. Can we go a step further and declare that the evidence 
in some cases is such as to justify us in concluding that 
totemism in the full sense of the word once existed in Greece ? 
The statements respecting the Ophiogenes of Pariurn give us 
a clan which considered itself sprung from a beast ancestor 
which had become a man, or from a god which had become 
incarnate in a snake, whilst they and the Ophiogenes of Cyprus 
put forward such claims to immunity from snake-bites as are 
asserted at the present hour by the Python and Scorpion clans 
of Senegambia. Furthermore, although we have no evidence 
for the existence on Seriphus of a clan which claimed descent 
from a lobster, we must not assume that because our information 
about one of the most insignificant of islands is extremely 
scanty, such a clan did not exist. On the other hand, it seems 


^ A. Custom and Myth (1885), p. 110. 
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clear that the Seriphians behaved towards the lobster, both 
alive and dead/ exactly as the modern totemist tribes act 
towards their totem animals. 

But it is significant that the survivals of which we have 
even this scanty information existed amongst the people of 
Barium, who were the descendants of a colony of Milesians, 
Erythraeans, and Parians. The Pelasgian origin of all three 
bodies of settlers has been made clear (vol. i. pp. 182, 649—51), 
and the same holds true for Seriphus and Cyprus. All the 
Cretans worshipped the sow, but as the Eteocretans surpassed 
all others in this respect, it is clear that the reverence paid to 
the sow was indigenous and not introduced. 

We have seen that totemism is very often associated 
with female succession and almost invariably with the rule 
of exogamy. It may therefore be objected that although 
phenomena resembling those of modern totemism certainly 
existed in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete, and Seriphus, we have 
not been able to adduce any evidence for the prevalence of 
female descent and exogamy amongst them. But not only is 
it clear that the myth respecting the origin of the Ophiogenes 
from the woman Halia who w^as embraced by a god in the guise 
of a serpent implies that the clan traced its descent from a 
woman, but we have already made it clear in a preceding 
chapter that succession through females was the rule in Pelas- 
gian Greece and that exogamy had also once prevailed. Since 
then these two practices were characteristic of the indigenous 
I’ace of Greece, and as the most characteristic features of 
totemism likewise survived among the aboriginal tribes, the 
absence of explicit statements that the Ophiogenes had the 
rule of female succession and exogamy does not lessen in any 
degree the probability that these clans were totemic in the 
fullest sense of the word. The instances here given so closely 
coincide with what we know of totemism in modern times, and 
are so difficult to explain on any other hypothesis, that, if 
we take them in combination with a large body of phenomena 
which wear prima facie appearance of totemic survivals, we 
may conclude that totemism once existed amongst the in- 
digenous people of the mainland and isles of Greece 
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At the same time it is most important that we should not 
see totems in every story or cult in which there may be an 
allusion to a plant or animal, and I think I can show that 
certain cases which have been regarded as totemistic admit of 
a very different explanation. 

Let us now turn to Arcadia and Attica, the two principal 
strongholds of the Pelasgian race, and see if they afford any 
evidence of the prevalence of totemism or at least animal 
worship in early times. In the story of Callisto the mother of 
Areas, the eponymous hero of the Arcadians, Mr Lang and others 
have recognized a case of a beast ancestor from whom a tribe 
derived its name. Callisto was daughter of Lycaon son of 
Pelasgus, and according to the legend she bore a child to Zeus, 
and Artemis, to please Hera, shot the bear down. Callisto 
herself was changed by Zeus into the Great Bear, but the 
Arcadians show the graveh In favour of its totemic origin 
the supporters of this view adduce the fact that the Arcadians 
bore as their device the bear. 

There are several points in' the story which look as if we 
had here a genuine survival, but all the same we must not be 
too precipitate in assuming that we have a totem in every 
legend of the metamorphosis of human beings into animals. 
Even if the bear (m^dos) was the device of all the Arcadians, 
it might very well be explained as a type parkmt, a heraldic 
pun on the name Areas. The Greek coin types supply many 
examples, such as the rose (poBov), the apple {firfkov)^ seal 
((pco/cT}), bee (pbeXirra), on the coins of Rhodes, Melos, Phocaea 
and Melitaea respectively. It must be pointed out that the bear 
is never found as a type on '‘the extensive series of the archaic 
federal money of Arcadia ranging from about the middle of the 
sixth to the latter part of the fifth centurj^V' for the device 
seems entirely confined to the local coinage of Mantinea, which 
struck triobols with the bear on obverse and various devices, 
such as three acorns, on the reverse, and obols with the head 
of bear on one side and one acorn on the otherl Yet if it 

^ Paus. VIII. 3 . 6. 

- Head, Hist Num.. p. 37^ [ed. 2. p. 444, ‘from circ. b.c. 490-417’]. 

3 ibid. p. 376 [449]. 
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was really the badge of all Arcadians, and they considered 
themselves ‘ Bears/ we might naturally expect to find it as the 
badge of the federal mintage. The acorns without doubt refer 
to the great oak woods, from which the ‘ acorn-eating ’ (^aXavT]- 
4>djoi) Arcadians derived a large part of their subsistence in 
early times, and one of which lay hard by the shrine of Poseidon 
close to Mantineah As the oak woods abounded with bears, the 
bear type may have simply alluded to the most characteristic 
denizen of the forest, or it may have referred to the legend of 
Callisto. 

We have already referred (vol i. p. 327) to the well-known 
passage in which Thucydides describes how down to his own 
time the Athenian Eupatridae wore their long hair in a Icrobylos 
bound with a clasp of golden grasshoppers. These Attic nobles 
traced their lineage from the ancient rojml house and delighted 
in being called Cecropidae — ‘sons of Cecrops.' Now it happens 
that one species of grasshopper (rerTt^) was also called Cercope 
(/cepKcoTT^jy. It might therefore be suggested that the Cecropidae 
were simply ‘Grasshoppers/ and that the golden grasshopper 
worn as a badge was the survival of their totem. But it may 
be that the grasshopper was merely adopted as a badge by 
the Cecropidae because of the close resemblance of its name 
to their own. Certainly it cannot be maintained that Oecrops 
was originally a grasshopper, for it so happens that, although 
he is indeed assigned a semibestial shape in legend, his form 
was that of a snake and not of a tettix. 

If it is thus impossible to maintain that the Cecropidae 
were once a totem clan who traced their descent from Cecrops 
it is still more difficult to follow those wdio have pointed out 
“ that several yeV?;, or stocks, had eponymous heroes, in whose 
names the names of the ancestral beast apparently survived. 
In Attica the Crioeis have their hero (Crio, ‘Ram’), the 
Butadae have Butas (‘ Bullman ’), the Aegidae have Aegeus 
(‘ Goat ), and the Cynadae, Cyniis (‘ Dog ’)‘C’ It is probable 
that these eponymi are of comparatively recent date, since it 

1 Paus. VIII. 11, 1. 

2 Aristopb. Er. 51 k; Athen. IV. 133 b; Aelian, CVaA Am. x. 44. 

3 A. Lang, Mitual and Religion [1887], i. p. 280. 
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has been shown on an earlier page (96) that eponymous 
heroes, such as Myceneus, are always later than eponymous 
heroines, such as Mycene. In face of these considerations it 
would be unwise to assign any weight to these stories as 
evidence of the existence of totem clans in Attica, and the same 
must be said with respect to the Arcades and their supposed 
bear ancestor Areas. 

Yet many parallels to the story of Areas can be found 
among savage tribes of modern days, who are either admittedly 
totemists or are in a phase of culture closely akin to totemism. 
The Ain os of Japan say that their first ancestor was suckled by 
a bear, and that is why they are so hairy. It has been supposed 
that they have replaced a bear ancestor by a bear foster- 
mother. But the legends of Arcadia furnish several examples 
of the same type as the tale told by the Ainos. Thus the 
hero Telephus is said by Diodorus and others to have been 
suckled by a deer. Cydon, the founder of Gydonia in Crete, 
is represented on coins of that city as an infant suckled by 
a bitch, whilst his brother Miletus was said to have been 
suckled by a wolf (voL i. p. 200). The strange fostering of Cydon 
and his brother naturally reminds us of the Roman story of 
Romulus and Remus, and this coincidence is not the less 
striking when we remember the story that Evander had led to 
Latium a colony from Arcadia (vol. i. p. 256). The occurrence 
of the same legend in Crete and Latium can be readily 
explained if Arcadia was the mother of both the colonies and 
legends. 

If it were certain that the Ainos had once been totemists and 
that beast-suckled ancestors are the shadows of outworn beast 
ancestors, the legends of Arcadia would confirm the evidence 
already adduced for the former existence of totemism in Greek 
lands. Again, if Areas was really once a bear ancestor re- 
presented as sprung from a human mother, we should find 
analogies for him among the totem clans of North America, 
who not infrequently trace their descent from a totem ancestor 
who was himself born of a woman from the embraces of the 
totem animal. For, though most tribes believe that they were 
descended from the animals from which they took their name, 
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nevertheless there are distinct variants from this. Thus though 
the Moqiiis say that long ago the Great Mother brought from 
the west nine clans in the form of deer, sand, water, bears, 
hares, tobacco plants and reed grass, yet the Snake clan among 
the Moquis of Arizona are descended from a woman who gave 
birth to snakes. The Bakalai in western equatorial Africa 
believe that their women once gave birth to the totem animals; 
one woman brought forth a calf, others a crocodile, hippo- 
potamus, monkey, boar, and wild pig. 

Arcadia has been supposed to furnish traces not only of a 
Bear, but also of a Wolf clan, for in the name of Lycaon, son of 
Pelasgus, and in the dread being named, in later times at least, 
Zeus Lycaeus, Prof, Robertson Smith saw the remains of a wolf 
totem. On Mount Lycaeus ’was a precinct 'which people were 
not allowed to enter ; “ but if any one disregards the rule and 
enters he cannot possibly live more than a year. It is also 
said that inside the precinct all creatures, wdiether man or 
beast, cast no shadows ; and therefore, if his quariy takes refuge 
in the precinct, the huntsman will not follow it, but waits 
outside, and looking at the beast he sees that it casts no shadow. 
On the topmost peak of the mountain there was an altar of 
Lycaean Zeus in the shape of a mound of earth. On this altar 
they offer secret sacrifices to Lycaean Zeus, but I did not care 
(says Pausanias^) to pry into the details of the sacrifice. Be it 
as it is and has been from the beginning.” Very evil was its 
beginning, for Lycaon, son of Pelasgus, “brought a human babe 
to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, and sacrificed it, and poured out 
the blood on the altar; and they say that immediately after 
the sacrifice he was turned into a wolP ” “ I can well believe,” 
adds Pausanias, “that Lycaon was turned into a wild beast,” but 
he viewed with scepticism the Arcadian story “that from the 
time of Lycaon downwards a man has always been turned into 
a wolf at the sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus, but that the trans- 
formation is not for life ; for if, while he is a wolf, he abstains 
from human flesh, in the ninth year afterwards he changes back 
into a man, but if he has tasted human flesh, he remains a 
beast for ever.” 
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Eobertsoii Smith thought that this was the cult of a Wolf 
clan and Zeus Lycaeus himself was the god of the clan, 
Lycaon who sacrificed his son and was transformed into a 
wolf " may darkly figure the god himself/' It is possible that 
the story of the transformation of some one of those present into 
a wolf may have arisen from the circumstance that as the 
medicine-men of modern totem clans often get themselves up 
like their totem animal, so the priest who officiated at the 
Lycaean rite may have arrayed himself in a wolf-skin. 

But it is not among the Arcadians only that what may be 
traces of a wolf totem have been detected. In Dorian times the 
Argives worshipped Apollo Lyceius (Av/c€io<;). In the title of 
the god the anthropologists have seen the survival of a wolf 
totem, and although they may not be able to retain the posses- 
sion of Apollo, they have certainly a stronger case than the 
solar rnythologists, who thought they had found in the epithet 
Lyceius irrefragable proof that Apollo was the god of light, and 
therefore the Sun-god The totemists can at least point to the 
wolf as the regular blazon on the coins of Argos, and also the 
well-known line of Aeschylus in which Apollo is entreated to be 
" a very wolf to the host of the enemy I" 

But here again the student must be careful lest whilst he is 
avoiding the Scylla of solar mythology, he may be swallowed up 
in the Charybdis of totemisrn. As Apollo Lyceius is but one 
out of a large class of local divinities, we must not form any 
hasty judgment about his primary nature. 

In support of the theory that Apollo was once a wolf totem, 
it may be pointed out that according to Clement of Alexandria 
the people of Delphi adored the wolf. Again it is stated by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius^ that "the wolf was a beast 
held in honour by the Athenians, and whosoever slays a wolf 
collects what is needful for its barial." In connection with this 
the Lyceum is not without importance. It took "its name 
from Lyciis, son of Pandion; but from the first and down to 
our times it has been deemed sacred to Apollo, and here the 
god was first named Lyceius V Over the grave of this hero 

^ Septem 14i5 i Aijk€l "hi^Keto^ cTTpar^ daicj}. 

II. 124. ® Pans. I. 19. 3, 
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Lyciis stood an image of a wolf^ It can be also shown by the 
toteinists that wolves were dear to Apollo^. These animals 
certainly often appear in myths about him. The most striking 
of these is the story that Latona was in the form of a wolf 
when she gave birth to the god I Apollo assumed the form 
of a wolf on more than one occasion! 

Such then briefly is the evidence in favour of the totem 
origin of Apollo. His birth fi'om a mother who had the form 
of a wolf is closely analogous to that of Areas from a bear 
mother. But there is an important body of testimony which 
points to a totally different explanation of his epithet wolfish. 

An Attic legend said that he was called Lyceius either 
because when he served Admetus it had been his office to kill 
the wolves, which devoured the herds; or because once on a 
time, when Athens was infested by wolves, Apollo commanded 
the people to sacrifice on the site of the Lyceum, and the 
smell of the sacrifice proved a bane to the wolves, whence the 
Athenians founded a shrine to Apollo on the spot! 

At Sicyon also there was a shrine of Apollo Lyceius. It 
owed its foundation to the circumstance that “when the flocks 
of the Sicyonians were so infested by \volves that they got no 
return from them, the god told them of a place where lay a dry 
trunk of a tree, and bade them take the bark of this tree, mix 
it with flesh, and set it out for the wolves. As soon as the 
wolves tasted it, they were poisoned by the bark. This trunk 
lay in the sanctuary of the Wolfish God, but even the Sicyonian 
guides did not know what kind of tree it was!'’ 

The shrine of Apollo Lyceius at Argos was said to have 
been founded by Danaus, who on his return from Egypt 
claimed the throne from Gelanor. Whilst the people were in 
doubt about the succession, a wolf attacked a bull, and as the 
wolf killed the bull, the people took it as an omen that the 
stranger should prevail over the native! 

1 Pollux VIII. 121. - Be Fythiae oraculi^, 

^ Aristotle, Mist. Animal, vi. 35. Cf. tlie other passages cited in Frazer’s 
masterly note on Paus. I, 19, 3. 

^ Servius ad Aen. iv. 377. ® SchoL Demosth. xxiv. 114. 

^ Pans. II. 9. 7 (Frazer). 7 19 . 3 . 
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These legends just cited, which ascribe the origin of the 
epithet Lyceius to the god’s potency in destroying wolves, are 
confirmed not only by the fact , that the terra ' wolf-slaying ’ 
{XvicoKTovos;) was applied by Sophoclesbto Apollo Lyceius of 
Argos but by the far weightier testimony of Attic legal an- 
tiquities, which demonstrate that the killing of wolves was 
regarded as a matter of very great importance in Attica down 
to the time of Solon. For he who slew a wolf was rewarded 
with a cow, the slayer of a wolf cub with a sheep. Solon 
commuted the payments in kind for five drachms and one 
drachm respectively ^ 

Not only has Apollo been regarded as evolved from an 
original wolf totem, but according to Mr Lang^ Apollo 
Smintheus was developed out of an original mouse totem. 
The famous shrine of Apollo called the Sminthiura stood in 
the territory of Hamaxitus^ in the Troad, a district famous 
for its rich wheat-bearing plains ever exposed to the ravages 
of vermin. Apollo derived his special title of Smintheus from 
smintlios, a mouse, and the deity is represented with one of 
those creatures under his foot. Tame mice were fed in the 
Sminthium. Ail this certainly wears a jjn’ma /am aspect of a 
totemie survival, but nevertheless the ancients held that Apollo 
got his title for his efficiency in keeping off these little 
marauders from the crops. Fortunately in dealing with this 
epithet we can gain powerful aid from another cult of the 
god which sprang up in Athens in classical times, and which 
is so closely analogous to that of Apollo Smintheus and Apollo 
Lyceius that the same explanation must apply to all three. 

Attica was visited by a plague of locusts, and, as usual, the 
god of Delphi was asked for a remedy. “ The god said he would 
drive them out of the country, and they know that he drove 
them out, but how he did it, they do not say.” In thankfulness 
for this the Athenians set up a bronze statue of Apollo 

^ El, 6 : a§T7} 8% ^Opiura, rod \vKOKr6vov 6eo0 ayoph A6 k€los, 

^ Plutarch., /SoZon 23: AiJ/co?' 81 rip Koiiicravri Thre 8paxixh.$ ^SojKe, \vKi84a 8k 
julav, <pr}(nv 6 ^a\r}p€i)$ ArjfX'i^TpiQS t 8 ^obs ehai, rb 8e irpo^drov 

Myth, Ritual and Religion, {1S87) 11 , -pip, 201 sqq, 

^ Strabo X. 473, xm. 605, 612. 
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Parnopius which was said to he the work of Plieidias, and 
which Paiisanias saw h 

Now, if we did not know the circumstances under which 
Apollo won the title Parnopian, it could be argued that in this 
phase the god was developed from a locust totem just like 
Apollo the Wolf and Apollo the Mouse. Not only did Athenians 
venerate Apollo Parnopius, but the Aeolians of Asia Minor 
sacrificed to him, and as we know that tlie region round Mount 
Sipylus^ was subject to this insect scourge, we must conclude 
that the epithets Lyceius and Smintheus refer to Apollo as the 
averter of wolves and mice. 

Strabo® points out that the Oetaeans venerated Heracles 
called Cornopion from the locusts which are termed cornopes 
by the Oetaeans, but yjarwopes by other Greeks, because he rid 
them of a plague of locusts. So too the Erythraeans worshipped 
Heracles under the name of Ipoctonus because he protected 
their vines from the moths (l7r€9). Indeed it was popularly 
reported that the Erythraean vines alone were immune from this 
pest. The Rhodians had a temple of Apollo Ei*ythibius, so 
named because he kept off the rust (which they called ipyBi^T}, 
but others ipvai^T]), Again the Aeolians of Asia had a month 
called Pornopion (since the Boeotian said 2^ormpes instead of 
parnopes), and sacrificed to Apollo Pornopion. 

Are we to regard Apollo Erythibius and Heracles Ipoctonus 
as evolved from a rust totem and a phylloxera totem re- 
spectively? Is it not better to regard Heracles Ipoctonus as 
only a local form of Heracles Soter, one of the favourite 
divinities in the centuries immediately before our era ? What 
greater boon could Heracles the Saviour confer on his wor- 
shippers, if they were vine-growers, than to avert a ruinous 
blight from their vineyards? May we not conclude that just 
as Apollo under the names of Paimopius and Erythibius kept 
off locust and rust from the cornfields of his votaries, so like- 
wise in the capacity of Lycoctonus and Lyceius he repelled 
the wolves from their flocks and herds ? Later on ^ we shall 
find grounds for believing that the epithet Bassareus, derived 

1 Raus. I. 24, 8. ^ ibid, ^ Strabo xiii. 613. 

^ [The subject is not treated in this volume.] 
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from 6asmra, the Lydian name for a fox, was applied to 
Dionysus because he kept away " the little foxes that spoil 

'the grapes.” . ' ■ ■ ■ 

If it be said that Apollo's fondness for the wolf and the 
mouse show that he had once worn their shape, and that he 
could not have been hostile to them, it might equally well be 
argued that William the Conqueror was a deer, because the 
chronicler relates that " William loved the tall deer as though 
he had been their father,” and that the master of a pack of 
foxhounds was a fox because of his affection and care for that 
animal. The huntsman has a certain affection for the animal 
which is his favourite quarry, and as Apollo will be seen as the 
especial guardian of herds, his chief duty will be to keep off 
the wolf. Similar arguments will apply to the case of Artemis, 
who, on account of her connection with Callisto, has been 
supposed to have once been a bear totem. 

An argument for the existence of totemism in early Greece 
has been drawn from the numerous class of Greek legends in 
which maidens are impregnated by gods, who appear to them 
in the guise of animals. Thus Zeus in the form of a bull 
beguiled Europa, who became the mother of Minos ; as a swan 
Leda, the mother of the Dioscuri; and as an ant the daughter 
of Clitor; whilst as a cuckoo he first appeared to Hera on Mount 
Cuckoo close to the Heraeum of Argos. It has been held by 
eminent scholars that in those tales we get traces of ancient 
totems which in the later developments of Hellenic religion all 
merged into Zeus. It is thus argued that the royal houses of 
Sparta and Cnossus were once totem clans, who had the sw^an 
and the bull as their totems. 

A further argument is drawn from the various stories respect- 
ing the infancy of Zeus in Crete, for whilst one legend made 
the sow his foster-mother, the common tale made the goat 
Amalthea his wet-nurse, w^hilst still another story gave this 
honour to the cow. It is therefore quite possible that in all 
these versions of the suckling of Zeus we have the survivals of 
three totems. 

Thus in Samoa, where it cannot be said that totems or 
totem clans in the pi’oper sense of the terms exist, "there were 
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general village gods as well as gods of particular families; and 
the same deity is incarnate in the form of different animals. 
One god/ for example, is incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and 
the centipede; another in the bat, domestic fowl, pigeon, and 
prickly sea-nrchink” With reference to these Samoan divinities 
Prof. Tjlor remarks that “the doctrine of totem animals and 
the doctrine of incarnation animals no doubt both belong to 
the general theory of animal worship, but it does not follow 
that a species of animals allied to a clan of men is to be 
regarded as the same as a species of animals inhabited by a god. 
Yet the theory of the development of gods from totems has its 
chief support in the Fijian and Samoan gods, who, it is taken 
for granted, were thus invented out of their own sacred animals^.’' 

But without for one moment accepting the doctrine that all 
gods are evolved from totems it may be argued that the in- 
carnations of Zeus represent the totems of clans which, when 
they adopted the cult of Zeus from without, harmonized it with 
their own ancient beliefs by representing themselves not as 
sprung from a human ancestress and an animal, but from a 
human ancestress embraced by a god in the guise of the totem 
animal. In this way totem animals can easily pass into in- 
carnation animals. Nor indeed is this mere conjecture, for one 
of the Greek legends cited above shows us the process of 
transition. Thus the Ophiogeiies of Asia Minor by one legend 
were sprung from a snake who became a man, that is from 
a totem snake, while another legend made them spring from 
a human ancestress impregnated by a god in the guise of a 
snake, that is an incarnation snake. 

It has been conjectured^ “ that such multiform deities are 
tribal or phratric totems, with the totems of the tribal or 
phratric subdivisions tacked on as incarnations. As the attri- 
bution of human qualities to the totem is of the essence of 
totemism, it is plain that a deity generalized from or including 
under him a number of distinct animals and plants must, as 
his animal and vegetable attributes contradict and cancel each 

^ Frazer, Totemum, p. 88. 

2 Joum. AntJir. Inst. vol. xxvni. pp. 142 sqq. 

Frazer, qp. di. pp. 88-9. 
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other, tend more and more to throw them off and to retain only 
those human qualities which to the savage apprehension are 
the common element of all the totems whereof he is the 


composite product. In short, the tribal totem tends to pass 
into an anthropomorphic god.” 

But it was not only Zeus who took upon himself the forms 
of animals in order to prosecute his amours. Cronus himself 
had taken the fonn of a horse when he appeared to the nymph 
Philyra in the delis of Pelion and begat on her Chiron the 
centaur ^ On the coins of the non-Greek city of Segesta in 
Sicily is seen a dog. This is the river Crimisus, who appeared 
in that form to a Trojan maiden, who by him became the 
mother of Egestus, the eponymous hero of the place 

Arcadia not only furnishes examples of a deity temporarily 
taking the form of an animal, but even at least one deity who 
was permanently worshipped under semi-bestial form. This 
was the 'black Demeter’ of Phigalea, whose ancient xoanon 
represented the goddess with a horse’s head. It was said that 
Poseidon in the shape of a stallion had intercourse with her, 
and from this union sprang the Mistress. A gem actually 
found at Phigalea shows tw-o figures, whose upper jjortions are 
either equine or covered with the heads and skins of horses®. 

Onceum^ another great shrine of Demeter, had a similar 
tale that when Demeter was seeking her daughter, “ she was 
followed by Poseidon, who desired to gain her favours. So she 
turned herself into a mare, and grazed with the mares of 
Onceus; but Poseidon, detecting the deception, likewise took 
the form of a horse, and so enjoyed Demeter.” The horse 
Arion was the fruit of their loves. But the horse-headed 
Demeter of Phigalea did not stand alone, for about 12 furlongs 
above that town at the spot wdiere the Lymax falls into the 
Neda was the sanctuary of Eurynome, ' hallowed from of old,’ 
not easily accessible on account of the rugged nature of the 
place, which was surrounded by a dense cypress grove. The 

1 Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 554, n. 1231. 

2 Servius o^diAen. i. 550, v. 30. 

3 Milchhdfer, life Anfdnge der Kunst in Qrieclienlandy p. 55. 

4 Pans. Till. 25. 5. 

R. 11. , ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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Phigaleans were persuaded that Eiirynome was a surname of 
Artemis. The image of wood, bound fast by golden chains, 
represented a woman to the hips, but below that a fish. Pausanias^ 
did not conceive it possible that Artemis could be represented 
by such a figure. 

Of course it has been plausibly suggested that in these 
various bestial and semi-bestial forms of the gods, and in the 
corresponding legends, we have evidence of deities evolved out 
of totem animals, but in some cases at least other explanations 
are equally possible. It may however be pointed out that 
Pelasgian Arcadia, which down to the Christian era cherished 
the old fetish representations of the gods, also preserved in an 
especial degree survivals of animal worship, if not of totems. 

An argument in support of the view that the Greek deities 
were developed out of totems has been put foinvard on the 
ground that the facts that certain animals might not be 
sacrificed to certain gods, while on the other hand each deity 
demanded particular victims, explained by the ancients them- 
selves in certain cases to be hostile animals, find their natural 
explanation in totemism/’ 

Thus it has been argued that the Aegidae introduced 
Athena into Athens, to whom no goat might be offered on the 
Acropolis, while she herself wore the goat skin, aegis. But 
there is no valid proof that the cult of Athena was introduced 
by the Aegidae, and I have offered elsewhere*^ a much more 
natural explanation of the aegis. It has also been suggested 
that because a bear was formerly offered to Artemis at 
Munychia, the goddess had been evolved out of a bear totem, 
but very serious, if not fatal, objections will be raised against 
that view in a later section. 

Some totem clans, as we saw, are careful not to speak of 
their totem by its proper name, but use descriptive epithets 
instead, whilst others again avoid looking at them. With the 
first mentioned practice certain epithets aiDplied in early 
Greek literature to certain animals have been well compared I 
Thus Hesiod calls the squirrel not shiouros, but dendrobates, 

1 Paus. vni. 41, 6. 2 Origin of Tragedy, p. 89. 

® A. B. Cook, J.H.S. vol. xrv. (1894), p. 157. 
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‘ tree- walker/ and the snaif ' house-carrier.’ The 

statement of Herodotus that the Pelasgians had no names 
for their gods is probably based on the fact that fche oldest 
population of Greece had like many modern savages an 
intense objection to mentioning the names of their deities. 
Thus the Arcadians would not divulge except to the initiated 
the true name of the goddess known as the ' Mistress V and 
Pausanias^ likewise tells us that at Pallantium " on the top of 
the hill there remains to this day a sanctuary of certain gods. 
Their surname is Pure, and here it is customary to take the 
most solemn oaths. The people either do not know or will not 
divulge the names of those gods.” 

Similarly the Pelasgians of Attica would only speak of the 
Erinyes as the Eumenides ('Kindly’), and passed by the 
goddesses’ sacred grove in complete silence and with averted 
eyes®. 

We saw that among modern totemists the clansman is in 
the habit of assimilating himself to the totem by wearing its 
skin or the like. This is especially done in their solemn dances, 
which often derive their names from the animals imitated. 
There is no better example of this than the great Snake dance 
of the Pueblo Indians. One Attic festival at least wears the 
prima facie appearance of being a survival of such a dance. 
At the annual festival of Artemis Brauronia young girls were 
dressed up to resemble bears, and were denominated ' Bears ’ 
{Arhtoiy^ and no man would marry any girl who had not 

^ Pans. vin. 37. 9. ^ vin. 44. 5. 

^ Soph. 0. C. 125 sqq. ; 

TTpocri^a yiip ovk 
Ev TtOT d\(ros 4s 

Toivd' diJLaifmKGToLv Kopdv^ 
as rpifJLOfjLev \4ye(.v, 

Kai 7rapa/M€L^6fi€crd’ ddipKTcas, 
d<p(hvws, d\i>y(as rb rds 
ed(pdfxov arbiia (ppovrldos 
Uvres. 

^ Ar. Dp. 641-5: 

eirrd fxh yeySia evSiis rjppyjcpfbpovv' 
etr’ dXerpls yj Se/c^rts odaa rdpxny^rv 

^xovaa rbv KpoKwrhv dpKTos 77 BpavpiavloLs. 
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been a ‘ Bear\’ From the latter circumstance it has been 
argued that it was a survival of a time when exogamy was 
the rule in Attica and no man could marry a woman of his 
own clan. 

Milchhofer- already in 1883, in treating of the devices seen 
on Mycenean gems, had called attention to the evidence of 
animal worship which they afforded, and he sought to prove 
that many of the subordinate Greek divinities — Demeter, 
Erinj^s, Pegasus, Arion, Iris, Dioscuri, Harpies, Winds, Gorgons, 
Centaurs, Sileni, Satyrs, not to speak of the Minotaur — all 
grouped themselves round the central figure of the Horse, and 
were in fact differentiations of the same primitive cult. 

In 1894 Mr A. B. Cook, in a remarkable essay on Anwial 
Worshi]} in the Mycenean Age^, collected a large body of evi- 
dence from the monuments of the Mycenean period — -frescoes, 
gems, and bas-reliefs — to show- that “ in the centuries imme- 
diately preceding the Dorian invasion (x'oughly from B.c, 1500 
to 1000) there existed throughout the Aegean Archipelago and 
the eastern coasts of the Greek peninsula a wide and varied 
worship of animals both wild and tame. Among the former 
were the lion, the wild bull, and the stag ; while the latter 
comprised the ass, ox, horse, goat, and pig"^/’ 

Though we need not accept his conclusions that ‘Hhe ass 
and the lion were held to be embodiments of a Chthonian 
daemon, whose special prerogative was to guard the waters 
of the underworld, whose worshippers were wont to disguise 
themselves in asinine and leonine skins of an artificial sortV’ 
yet it must be admitted that the Mycenean gems and cognate 
monuments present us with what appear to be cult-scenes 
which exhibit either human beings wearing the protome of an 
animal over the upper part of the body, to which it is secured 
by a girdle round the waist, or an animal wearing its own 
protome in the same fashion, or an animal wearing the protome 
of another®. A few examples will suffice, such as the fresco 

^ SclaoL ad Ar. loc. cit. 

^ Die Anfange der Kunst in Griechenlandy "pig, 

3 j,h.8. vol. XIV. (1894), pp. 81-169. 
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showing three figures with asses’ heads found at Mycenae by 
Tsountas in 1886, the gem from Phigalea already cited which 
shows two upright figures with human arms, facing each other, 
dressed apparently in the skins and heads of horses, with 
, girdles and seemingly with birds’ legs, and a gem (fig. 19) 

showing a winged figure resting on one knee, 
with the head of a swine, its lower parts being 
human\ . 

- Hydra ^ has furnished a cornelian triangular 

i gem, on which is pourtrayed a figure wearing 

a horse-skin over the head and body, tied in at 
i the waist and hanging down to the feet behind. 

A ridge of upright hair extends down the back. Gem.’ 

! On either side is a man clad with the drawers of the Mycenean 

I period. On the floor of the beehive tomb excavated at Mycenae 

I in 1897 were found some tablets of glass paste adorned with 

I reliefs which represent animal-headed figures standing on either 

I side of a tripod or an altar, and carrying vessels in their hands. 

I A Mycenean gem found at Orvieto represents a couple of 

: bulls, clad in coats of hide and having girdles about their 

waists, facing one another, and carrying vessels in hands 
which seem to be human. 

i The evidence derived from the works of art, taken in 

I combination with the literary testimony already cited for the 

reverence for, and even worship of, animals amongst the Greeks 
of the mainland and islands in classical times, makes it not 
I at all unlikely that animal cults played a considerable part in 

I the religion of Mycenean Greece. 

I We have just seen that in Crete the sow was not only 

reverenced, but even worshipped with sacrifices, as was the 
case with the cow in Egypt, but as in the latter country 
I not only are the divinities represented in semi-bestial shapes, 

but there is also a considerable body of evidence that the 
I animal deity of each nome was once a true clan totem, it is 

I all the more probable that the half-human, half-animal shapes 

^ This gem (now published for the first time), formerly in the possession of 
Miss Brock, is now in Brit. Mus. 

‘ 2 H. B. Walters, J.H.S. toI. xvii. PI. iii. 5, 







'ig. 19. ‘ Island 
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seen on Mycenean gems had a-t least a magical, if not 
religions intention. 

I have already argued on other grounds that the prima 
use of Mycenean gems was 
amuletic and that the designs 
engraved on them were in- 
tended to heighten the natural 
magic of the stones. This ren- ) J jf^x/ 
ders it still more likely that the fp 
strange half-bestial forms on the ^ 

works of art, such as the horse- 
headed creatures on the gem 
from Phigalea, where there was certainly a cult of the horse- 
headed Demeter, were essentially religious in character. 

The same explanation may be suggested for the scenes 
on two cylinders fi'om Crete \ 
one of which (fig. 20) shows two 
human figures with grotesque 
heads (goats and an ape ?) and 
the other four rude human figures 
each holding a deer by the horn, 
the two central figures holding 
also some other creature (fig. 21). 

Similar are also two cylinders 
from Cyprus (vol. I. figs. 34 — , 
human figures (one with a groi 
birds and an ape; the other a human(?) figure 
horses, birds, and other symbols. 

The animal-headed creatures on the woi 
occasionally to be engaged in dances probabl 
character, which is rendered all the more likely 


Fig. 20. Cylinder; Crete. 


Fig. 21. Cylinder ; Crete. 


^ Both are in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Crete by Mr J. H. Marshall, B.A., King’s Coll., Camb. 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 


They were procured in 
now Director-general of 
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ments of Athenaeus^ and Pollux^ for the former in an enu- 
meration of dances speaks of the Lion and the OwZ, while 
the latter mentions dances of Caryatides smd Sileni held in 
honour of Artemis and Dionysus respectively. 

We may accept Mr Cook’s'^ conclusion that "on the whole 
the Mycenaean worshippers were not totemists pure and simple, 
hut that the mode of their worship points to its having been 
developed out of a still earlier totemism,'’ and that "the 
Animal-worship of the Mycenaean age must be considei-ed inter- 
mediate between Totemisni and Anthropomorphism: its ritual 
relates it to the former; its conception of the animal-god to 
the latter/’ 

We saw that it is customary with modern totemist tribes to 
tattoo or paint representations of their totems on their bodies. 
If the aboriginal people of the Aegean, the Semites, the 
Egyptians, and the Libyans, were totemists, we ought to be 
able to show that they practised tattooing. But it can be 
demonstrated that many, if not all, the peoples who lived around 
the eastern Mediterranean had this custom. 

We have just had evidence of the existence of totemism 
amongst the ancient Libyans. The Berber women of to-day 
disfigure themselves with tattooing and painting. Thus the 
women of Tafilet "are a great deal tattooed, the nose, forehead, 
and chin being often highly decorated by this process'^.” Again, 
the women of Dads are distinctly pretty with very fair skins 
and clear complexions, but they spoil their appearance . by 
painting their features with henna and kohl. "Usually five red 
streaks pass from the top of the forehead to the eyebrows, while 
each cheek contains a triangular patch of the same hue. The 
eyebrows and lashes are darkened with the kohl, a black patch is 
put on the tip of the nose, another at each point of the mouth, 

1 XIV. 629 F. : ^TL di ixop(j>a(Xfxhs koX yXad^ /cal Xiwv a\<piTO)v re eKx^o'eLS kclI 
CLiroKOT^ Kal (jroLx^ia Kal irvppix'r}> 

- IV. 104: 0 Sk Xiu3v dpx'tjo’eojs (po^epois eWos* tlvol koX Aa/cwvt/cd opx'^p'O.ra, 

dta MaXias" XeiXijvol 8' /cal utt’ adrots Bdrvpoc virorpofia dpxodfxevou /cal 

WvpL^OL eVl Acovdcrcpy Kal KapvdrLdes etr^ ^ApripLidu /cal ^pvdXtxa, rb pkv eijp7)p.a 
BpvaXixov, TTpoa-Oijpxovpro 8b yvvaLKes ^ApripLudL KaVA.7r6XXwvi.. 

=* XIV. (1894) pp. 158-9. ^ Walter Harris, Tafilet, p. 289. 
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and still another on the chin. The neck is often slightly tattooed 
in a narrow design running from under the chin as far as the 
breasts 

It seems absolutely certain that with the Berbers tattooing is 
no modern innovation, but dates from a remote antiquity, like 
the lock worn in the centre of the back of the head and called 
Gitava by the Berbers of Riff and that giDwn on one side above 
the ear and termed Ki'on by the mountaineers of north Morocco, 
“ both being thus distinguished from their Arab neighbours, 
who shave their heads.’’ We have already seen (vol. i. p. 65) 
that in the Delta was found a figurine -which both shows the 
Libyan lock of hair, and exhibits on the forehead marks which 
may be meant to represent tattooing. 

It has been also pointed out (vol i, pp. 66, *223) that female 
figurines of two distinct types were found in the graves at 
Naqada. One of the steatopygous class has four streaks in 
black paint down the side of the face, whilst the one of a slighter 
type shows marks apparently meant for tattooing. We know 
from Strabo that the women of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, 
who were the neighbours of the Libyans and were constantly 
harassed by them, adorned- themselves with black paint 
made of antimony, that is, the same pigment as the kohl now 
used by the Berber women. 

We saw that animal worship of a kind closely resembling 
what is termed totemism was universal in Egypt. All the 
more interesting are the facts that tattooed Egyptian mummies 
are known^ and that the practice of tattooing still survives 
among the Egyptian fellaheen. These circumstances render 
it not unlikely that the markings on certain figurines found at 
Naqada were intended to indicate either tattooing or painting. 

Again among the Arabs of the Euphrates region “the 
women are hopelessly disfigured by nose rings and tattooingl” 

^ Walter Harris, p. 161. 

XVI. 77o. (TTi^i^ovTciL 8e GTTifieXios at yvvaiKGSi TrepiK^cvTCLi 8€ tois TpcLx^^ois Koyx^ct 
avrl ^ao-Kavlujv, crrlp,fiL or crrC/xL, Lat. stibium = sesqui-siilpliuret of antimony. 

^ J. de Morgan, Recherches sur les Origines de VEgypte EtJmogr. Prihist. 
1897, p. 56. 

^ J. P. Peters, Nippur, or Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates, 
vol. 1 . p. 244. 
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The use of the which described in the old poets 

and in the hadith is a sort of tattooing of the hands arms and 
gums, imprinted by women on others of their own sex by way 
of adornment, was forbidden by Mohammed along with the 
wearing of false hair and other attempts to disguise nature^” 


Fig. 22. Female Head; Mycenae. 


That the Hebrews had, like the other Semites, once tattooed 
is rendered highly probable by the fact that it is forbidden in 
Leviticus^. That the ancient inhabitants of Syria universally 

1 W. Eobertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arab la 11885], p. 214. 

2 xix. 28: Kat evrofildas oj) iroLi^o-ere iirl \pvxv iv t<J crihg^arL vpQv, Kai ypdfjLjaara 
crriKTa od Troi'bcrere h bfuv. 
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practised tattooing is rendered cer tain by the testimony of Lucian^ 
that all are tattooed, some on the wrists, some on their neck, and 
from this all the Assyrians bear tattoo marks.” Among the 
peasants of Palestine at the present day, the wDinen usually 
have their faces tattooed^, but only in the case of Christians 
are men so marked who wish to avoid military service com- 
piilsory on all Moslems^. Lucian’s statement gains further 
corroboration from the fact that the colossus from the Phoenician 
settlement of Amathus in Cyprus has tattoo marks on its arms^. 

There are some reasons for believing that the people of the 
Mycenean and pre~Mycenean age of Greece practised tattooing. 
In 1896, Tsountas® found in a heap of confused debris among 
house-ruins on the western side of the acropolis of Mycenae 
a female head (fig. 22) of a very remarkable character. The 
material is lime with threads of asbestos running through 
it like horsehair in modern wall plaster. The surface of the 
head is covered with a finer white slip of lime. The hair and 
eyes are coloured black, the lips red, whilst there is a reddish 
rosette on the chin, forehead, and each cheek, originally of the 
same bright red as the lips. A diadem round the top of the 
head is decorated with black vertical stripes on a light blue 
ground, and there are traces of a necklace. The break of the 
neck extends up the back of the head to a point level with the 
nostril, above which the head is complete in the round. Judging 
from the associated pottery Tsountas thinks that it belongs to 
the characteristic 'Mycenean period ’ of Mycenae I 

^ De Syria dea^ 59 : crrl^ovraL 5e irdvre^ ot y.€u is Kapirods, ol Be is Kal 

dirb rovde d-wavres ’Accnjpioi (rxiyiiarricpopiovcn, 

2 For this information I am indebted to my friend Mr R. A. S. Macalister, 
M.A. (St John’s Coll., Camb.), Director of the excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

^ W. Robertson Smith, Beligion of the Semites [1889], p. 316 n, 

Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia and its Dependencies, p. 165, Fig. 110. 

® Tsountas, UpaKriKd, 1896, p. 31 ; Ephem. ArcJiaioL 1902, pp. 1-10, 
PI. I. I have to express my best thanks to Dr Tsountas for sending me an 
advance proof of his plate, from which the figure in my text is a reproduction 
(half-size). 

® My friend Mr R. C. Bosanquet, whom Dr Tsountas most kindly permitted 
to examine the head for me, thinks that it is ‘ post-Minoan,’ as the pottery be- 
longs to the Third Style of Furtwangler and Loeschke. The head is so short 
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A statuette from Seriphus (fig. 23) shows in its decoration 
certain marks which may indicate tattooingh 
and a fragment of a vase painting from 
Tiryns shows a figure adorned with what 
may be tattoo marks^. As the people of 
Seriphus would not eat a lobster, and be- 
wailed that creature when dead, as modern 
totemist tribes mourn over the totem animal, 
the discovery of this figurine on Seriphus is 
peculiarly interesting. 

We sought to show on an earlier page 
(voL I. p. 353) that the aboriginal Thracian 
population was closely related to the Pelas- 
gians of Greece. Very important therefore is 
the statement of Herodotus® that among all 
the Thracian.? with the exception of the Getae, wiiom I have 
shown to be Celts, tattooing was held to be a mark of good 
birth, its absence the reverse. The accuracy of Herodotus is 
proved by Greek vases of the fifth century b.g. The figure of a 
Thracian woman so tattooed is here reproduced from the frag- 
ments of a vase, ascribed to Euphronius, on which was painted 
the slaying of Orpheus by the Thracian women. On the woman’s 
left arm is seen a ladder-like band of tattooing, whilst on her 
right arm is seen a stag beautifully executed (fig. 24)^. This 
last is no doubt the woman’s totem. 

from back to front that be doubts if it was meant to be seen from tbe side. The 
modelling of tbe lips and obin is extremely flat in a side 7iew. He thinks that 
it may be tbe bead of a Spbinx, tbe body of which may have been in profile 
modelled in low relief on tbe wall, while the bead was turned at right angles to 
the body, as in the archaic sixtb>century spbinx of Sparta. He thinks that in 
any case it is directly derived from tbe paintings in relief, of which there are so 
many fragments at Cnossus, though at the latter place the iSvhole head was 
detached from the background. The material is that of the plaster on which 
the frescoes are painted, and with which the reliefs of Cnossus are modelled. 
The colours used are those of the wall-paintings. 

1 C. Blinkenberg, Premyceniennes, in Mim. Soc. Hoy. Antiqu. 

du ]Sford, lSdQ~1901, -p. 48, fig. 13, from which my figure is copied. 

- Schuchhardt, Scliliemann' $ Excavations, p. 132. 

^ V. 6. 

These fragments were published by Miss Harrison, Jour. Hell. Stud. ix. 
pp. 143-6, pi. VI. My illustration is taken from her plate. 



Fig. 23. Tattooed 
statuette; Seriphus. 
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Herodotus was quite right in stating that tattoo marks 
indicated good birth, for they certainly showed that the wearer 
had a well-proved claim to membership in a clan. The Greeks 
of a later age, not understanding the true significance of 
tattooing, tried to explain it in various ways\ "The most 
popular explanation was that given by Plutarch‘S, that it was 
done to the honour of Orpheus as a punishinent to the women,” 
a statement which clearly proves that with the Thracians, as 
is so frequently the case, the wmmen only were tattooed. 



It is not unlikely that the stag and other patterns depicted 
on the Thracian woman are not merely the outcome of the 
vase-painter's fancy, who, knowing by hearsay that the practice 
prevailed in Thrace, wished thus to indicate clearly the nation- 
ality of the slayers of Orpheus, but that the marks were 
actually such as were commonly seen on Thracian wmmen. 
At any rate every Athenian in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before our era must have been just as familiar wdth the appear- 

^ Miss J. E, Harrison, Zoe. ciA 

^ De sera numirtis uindicta, 12 : ykp Gp^/cas €TraLvov/j.€p, on crri^ovcrLP &XP^ 

vvv nfjLwpovvres: rtp ^Op^ei ras avrQv yvpcuKas, 
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ance and habits of Thracian women as any white person in 
the Southern States of America is with those of negroes, for a 
large proportion of the female slaves at Athens were Thracians, 
as is clear from the plays of Aristophanes^ and a famous 
I passage in Plato I Indeed Thratta, ‘ Thracian woman/ had 



Fig. 25. Tattooed Bosnian girl, 

become a generic name for a maidservant. The Athenian 
factories in Thrace afforded a ready market to the Thracian 
parents, with whom, as we have seen above, it was customary 
to sell their daughters into slavery. 

We saw (vol. i. p. 346) that according to Strabo all the 
Illyrian and Thracian tribes tattooed themselves, and that the 

^ AcK 273. ^ Theaet, 174 a. 
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geographer used the presence or absence of this custom as a 
criterion for distinguishing between these tribes and the Celts 
who had forced their way into the Balkan peninsula. He thus 
held that tattooing was not practised by the fair-haired peoples 
of upper Europe, amongst whom, as we have just seen, there 
is also no trace of totemism. This is confirmed by the fact 
that none of the ancient writers who described the Germans 
mention the existence of tattooing among them. 



Fig. 26. Tattoo marks; Bosnia. 


Whilst the Attic vase-paintings corroborate Herodotus, the 
veracity of Strabo can also be demonstrated from an unexpected 
source. Dr Truhelka,i the director of the Landes-Museum at 
Sarajevo, has called attention to the practice of tattooing in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and has pointed out that this custom 
is confined almost exclusively to the Koman Catholic popula- 
tion, as the Greek Catholics rarely practise it, and then only when 
living among and under the influence of the Roman Catholics. 
Truhelka gives reproductions of the patterns employed both by 
the men and by the women of different districts, for the sexes 

1 rriss. Mittheilungen mis Bosnien, vol. iv. pp. 493 sqq. (from vhieh Bgs. 25 
and 26 are reproduced). 
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use different marks and each district has its own types. Dr 
Truhelka then discusses the origin of the custom and naturally 
enquires if it is Slavonic. As there is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that the ancient Slavs ever had the practice, he is 
led to conclude that it is not an ancient Slavonic survival. 
Now as there are some tattoo marks which are undoubtedly 
cruciform, Truhelka j umps to the conclusion that they are all 
of Christian origin, and he suggests, without however any proof, 
that the practice only came in since the Turkish conquest, 
and that it arose from the priests influencing their people to 
mark themselves indelibly with the sign of the Cross. This 
made it much more diflBcult for any one to turn renegade, for 
even if the tattoo mark was cut out the tell-tale scar remained. 
But two difficulties beset this suggestion. First, how is it that 
the Greek priests did not employ the same method for securing 
the fidelity of their flocks ? Secondly, why do w^e find so 
many other non-Christian symbols, differing in different lo- 
calities and in the two sexes ? But Strabo has just given us 
the true solution. In his time the regions now called Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were occupied by Illyrians (vol. I. p. 846). The 
Illyrians had been conquered in some districts by Celtic tribes, 
such as the Scordisci and Carni, but, as we have seen, they 
remained the chief element in the population, often adopting 
the arms and costume of their Celtic masters, but always retain- 
ing their own practice of tattooing. We are therefore certain 
that tattooing was a distinctive feature of the oldest race 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina down to the Christian era. 

Sfc PauB states that he had preached in Illyricum, and it 
is certain that from a very early date that province was con- 
verted to Christianity and formed part of the Latin Church. 
Later on came the conquest by the Slavs, who had adopted 
the Greek form of Christianity from their apostle Gyrillus, the 
inventor of the Slavonic alphabet. Thus the Roman Catholics 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, among whom tattooing still survives, 
are the descendants of the old Illyrian population conquered by 
the Slavs. It seems quite certain that the Slavs never had the 


^ Bom. XV. 19. 
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practice of tattooing, and hence they were just as slow as the 
Celts had been to adopt the custom from the conquered race. 
Strabos statement respecting the Illyrian practice of tattooing 
thus readily explains why it survives among the Latin Catholics 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina. We can now explain the non- 
Christian tattoo marks, and the variation of the marks according 
to sex and district. The cruciform marks may be survivals from 
pre-Christian times, but it is easy to understand how the sign 
of the cross would come into use among the tattooing Illyrians 
after their conversion to Christianity. The sacred symbol would 
not unnaturally be added to their other marks as a potent charm 
against evil. Crosses were commonly worn by people who did 
not tattoo, and those who did tattoo found it a safe way of 
attaching inseparably to the person the most powerful means 
of averting all bodily and spiritual harm. 

We saw that among many totemist tribes only the women 
are tattooed, and it was suggested that, as among such tribes 
succession through females is or has been the rule, it is much 
more important to have accurate knowledge of the women's 
totems than of those of the men. 

The results of our inquiries into the existence of tattooing 
in north Africa, Asia Minor, the islands and mainland of 
Greece, as well as among the Thracians and Illyrians, offer a 
curious parallel, for among the Thracians and Troglodyte 
Ethiopians, as we are expressly told, it was only the women 
who were tattooed, and among the Berbers of to-day the women 
only have paint and tattoo marks, and such too seems to be 
the rule among the Syrians and Arabs. It may not even 
be without significance that painted or tattooed figurines from 
Naqada, as well as the statuette from Seriphus and the head 
from Mycenae, are all female. But in another chapter I have 
shown that in Libya, Egypt, Asia Minor, as well as amongst 
the Pelasgians of Greece, succession through females and the 
rule of exogamy once prevailed. 

We have seen that among modern totemists the totem is 
constantly placed as a badge on their shields, weapons, hut-posts 
and the like. Dr Tsountasb holds that ‘‘from the earliest times 
^ The Mycenaean Age^ 
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the Mycenaean shield seems to have been distinguished by.,, 
devices, either in colours, inlaid, or rivetted on.’’ For example 
the notched shield of one of the lion-hunters is distinguished by 
stars set in the silver field ; Reichel held that some of the large 
double stars of gold from the royal graves had served the same 
purpose/whilst Sehuchhardt has oflfered a like conjecture re- 
gai’ding the lion-mask and the great silver ox-head. Aeschylus 
is therefore faithfully reproducing the practice of pre-Achean 
times when he represents the Seven who fought against Thebes 
(Amphiaraus excepted) as bearing shields blazoned with devices 
and mottoes like those of mediaeval knightsb The painters of 
the Attic black and red figured vases had beyond doubt a like 
tradition, as the shields of the numberless warriors depicted on 
their works are regularly adorned with heraldic blazons (vol. I. 
fig. 96). 

On the other hand there is not a single mention of a device 
on the shield of any Achean warrior. But as the Acheans had 
neither totem nor tattooing, the absence of the badge on the 
shield, which seems certainly to be the outcome of totemism, is 
exactly what might have been expected. 

In this respect the Acheans are in perfect agreement 
with the fairhaired folk of upper Europe, for the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tribes bore no blazons on their shields until many 
centuries after they had overrun what once had been the Roman 
empire. Thus, though there are frequent and full descriptions 
of the colour and decorations of shields in the sagas, such as 
Beowulf and Burnt Njal, we never hear of any heraldic device, 
and this negative argument is completely corroborated by that 
indisputable witness, the Bayeux tapestry, for not a single shield, 
either Norman or Saxon, is adorned with any blazon. It was 
when the northern warrior went south to Micklegarth and took 
service with the emperor of the East, that he first became 
acquainted with heraldry, and it was only after the First 
Crusade that the practice of using devices and badges and 
coats-of-arms came into use in northern Europe. So the device 
of one of the greatest of mediaeval English houses was the five- 

^ Septem $75 sqq. The poet expressly tells us that Amphiaraus had no 
device — (XTjfia 5’ o^k eirriv k5kK(^ (591). 
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point star, which, w^hen night sank upon the Christian host at 
the battle of Antioch in 1098, "to every man's sight did alight 
and arrest upon the standard of Aubrey de Vere, there shining 
excessively." Thus the use of the badge upon the shield has 
passed from the south into the north. 

The statement of Herodotus^ that the Carians were the first 
who had this practice and that the Hellenes borrowed it from 
them, is in the main true. For it is probable that under the 
Achean domination the ancient Mycenean practice of adorning 
the shield with devices had fallen into desuetude in those parts 
of Greece which came under Achean influence, and that, later 
on, the custom came again into fashion under the influence of 
the people of the islands and the coast of Asia Minor, who had 
never abandoned the usage. But w^e have found evidence of 
totemisni having once existed among the ancient Aegean popu- 
lation, as for example at Barium, in Seriphus, Cyprus, and 
Crete. We may therefore conclude that the common practice 
in historical times of placing a badge on the shield was a 
survival from the far-off days when totemism was an essential 
factor in the lives of the Mediterranean people. 

We have already referred to the absence of all mention of 
engraved gems either as amulets, signets, or ornaments in the 
Homeric poems. But if the Acheans were neither totemists nor 
practised any form of animal worship, there is a further reason 
why they should not have employed those stones upon which 
scenes possibly derived from animal worship were so frequently 
inscribed. 

Among modern totemist tribes sometimes the totem animal 
is placed in the grave along with the dead, or a representation of 
it, or the stuffed skin, is hung over the grave or placed by the 
dead man’s side, or the totem is painted or carved on the grave- 
post”. Amongst the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the Oraahas 
a dying clansman was wraj^jied in a buffalo robe with the hair 
out, his face was painted with the clan mark, and his friends 
said, "You are going to the animals (buffaloes). Yon are going 

^ I. 171 : Kai yap eirl ra Kpdvea X6<povs emdeecrdaL Kdpes eiVt ol Karadi^avres Kal 
itri rds dairidas ra dTjfirjLa Troiieffdai^ Kal affiridL ovtol eitiL oi TroL7]<Td}JLevoi 

irpCiToi. ® Frazer, Totemism^ pp. Bl-2. 
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to rejoin your ancestors. You are going, or your four souls are 
going, to the four winds. Be strong i.” It has been suggested 
that the great ox-head of silver from one of the shaft-graves of 
Mycenae (vol. i. p. 7), and the numerous smaller ox-heads cut 
out of gold plate found in the same tomb, are indications of a 
cult of the bull Such a cult might have been the outcome of 
a prior stage of full totemism. It is not impossible that a 
survival of a similar feeling may be seen in the fact that on the 
Acropolis of Athens was a bronze lioness erected to the memory 
of a certain woman Leaena, and that there is extant a bas-relief 
of a lion with a legend which shows that it was erected to the 
memory of Leon of Sinope ^ 

As the dead Buffalo clansman was wrapped in the hide of a 
buffalo, Egyptian queens seem to have been sometimes buried 
in cow-shaped sarcophagi! 

The Omahas held that when they died, they returned to 
the totem animals from which they had sprung, in other words, 
they believed in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine like- 
wise held in a most singular form by the Aruntas of central 
Australia. But even those who know nought else about Greek 
philosophy are familiar with the celebrated doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis connected with the name of Pythagoras. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a native of Samos, that ancient strong- 
hold of the Pelasgians, famed for its rude fetish of Hera and 
its reverence for the sheep. We are naturally tempted to 
suggest that the philosopher simply put into philosophic form 
the totemistic ideas in which he had been reared, and. simply 
modified the totem doctrine that each man when he died returned 
to his own totem animal by teaching that those who have spent 
lives of average goodness passed into animals of a superior and 
harmless kind, such as bees and ants, while those who had 
been lewd, greedy and rapacious passed into asses, and predatory 
beasts and birds! This seems more reasonable than to assume 

^ Frazer, Totemism, p. 36. 

- Cook, J'.if.S. XIV. p. 122. 

» Paus. I. 23. 1 ; Cook, JMM. xiv. p. 105. 

^ CliTonologie der Aegypter, p. 309 n. ; cf. Herod, n. 129 ; Steph. 

Byz. s.v. Bodo-tpis (all cited by Frazer, p. 37). 

Plato, P/ifwd. 82 A. 
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that Pythagoras borrowed the doctrine from the Egyptian s^ Yet, 
even if he had done so, and Pythagoreanism could be proved to 
be Egyptian in origin, the explanation for the doctrine of Trans- 
migration which I have offered will hold equally, for, as we have 
just seen, Egypt shows in a still higher degree than the mainland 
and isles of Greece animal worship or totemism. 

It is perfectly possible that from the same form of animal 
worship the closely-related peoples of Greece and Egypt may 
have independently evolved a higher doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
But whether Pythagoras borrowed it from the Egyptians, or 
developed it himself, the doctrine of transmigration seems to 
have sprung from some form of zoolatry. This is rendered all 
the moi^e probable by the ascertained facts that certain totem- 
istic tribes of West Africa and central Australia have developed 
for themselves a doctrine of transmigration. 

The restriction which Pythagoras was said to have laid on 
the eating of animals^, combined with the worship of the sheep 
in his native island, looks like a survival of totemism. Moreover 
the aphorisms ascribed to him wear the appearance of ancient 
taboos, for example the injunction to abstain from beans; this 
was also enjoined in the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries, 
while at Pheneus^* in Arcadia the same vegetable was held to 
be unclean, just as it was by the Egyptians. It is beyond doubt 
that the Pythagorean custom of burying the dead in jars wes a 
survival of the ancient usage (vol. i. p. 489). 

His early environment may thus have suggested to Pyth- 
agoras more than one of the observances which he inculcated on 
his disciples. I have elsewhere tried to show that to the same 
cause may be attributed the second great doctrine attached to 
his name — that the World was built of Numbers'^. It has also 

^ Isocrates {Bus. 28) is the first who states that Pythagoras went to Egypt. 

- Later writers held that he forbade animal food altogether. This would be 
very parallel to what has taken place in India, where it seems probable that the 
gradual abandonment of animal food, which was beloved by the Aryans of the 
Big- Veda, has arisen from the influence exercised on the conquering race by the 
non Aryan totemist tribes. ® Paus. vni. 15. 4. 

^ C.B. vol. X. pp. 92 sqq. Bock crystal, iron pyrites, galena, and garnet, all 
of which were known to the Greeks, would supply examples of the pyramid, 
double pyramid, cube, and dodecahedron. 
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been shown above (p. 423) that from the earliest times the in- 
habitants of the eastern Mediterranean held in peculiar venera- 
tion crystalline stones, such as the smaragdus, which represented 
Athena at Lindus, while it has been shown that rock crystal, berylj 
garnet, agate, and various other stones were held by the Greeks 
of the. classical age and long afterwards to be most powerful 
talismans, which it was held could have their virtue increased 
by having engraved on them sacred symbols. As his father 
Mnesarchus was a gem engraver (BafCTvXtoy\v(j>o<;y , Pythagoras 
was probably brought up to his father’s craft (just as Socrates 
the son of Sophroniscus the sculptor was bred to his father’s 
art), or, if he did not take to the hereditary calling, above all 
men he would have had the geometrical shapes of crystalline 
stones forced upon his attention from his earliest days, for potent 
in magic as they were by nature, they were rendered still 
mightier by the devices cut on them by his father’s graver. He 
was thus probably led to the conception that the world was 
built of solid numbers {arepeol dpid/jboi), in other words, of 
mathematical solids, a doctrine which, according to Aristotle v 
was adopted by Plato with a mere change of terminology, and 
thus became the latter philosopher’s famous theory of Ideas. 

The probability that the Pythagorean Metempsychosis 
sprang from out of a native Aegean animism, and was not 
borrowed from Egypt, is strengthened by the fact that Plato, 
who took over the Pythagorean doctrine of the Soul as well 
as that of Causation, also held that the soul was tripartite, 
or, in other words, that every man had three souls. But this 
doctrine did not originate, as is commonly believed, in the bold 
speculation of a great original mind, for a plurality of souls of 
different kinds is one of the most widespread characteristics of 
the lower animism. Thus the Chinese hold that there are 
at least three, and the Malagasy ascribe the same number to 
each individual, whilst the Algonquin tribes of North America 
had a strong belief in the duality of the soul, one soul going out 
and seeing dreams, whilst the other remained behind ; at death 

^ Diog. Laert. viii. 1. 1, 

Met, A, 6 rijv dk fi^de^LV roiVo^a fxbvov ol /xh yap IlvdayopeLOi /xl/x'/}- 

creL TO, ovra (pacrlv ecvat r(av dpidixCiv, UXdrcav 5k fxedk^eCj roijvofxa fxercxpaXdov . 
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one of these abode with the body, and for this the relatives left 
offerings of food, while the other departed to the land of the 
dead; the tripartition of the soul was also known among some 
Indian tribes, whilst the Dacotas said that a man had four 
souls, one remaining with the corpse, one staying in the village, 
one going in the air, and one to the land of spiritsh The Fijians 
hold that a man has two souls — his dark soul or shadow, which 
goes to Hades, and his 'light spirit,’ or reflection in water 
or a mirror, which stays near where he diesh The West Africans, 
as we have seen (p. 418), consider that they have four souls— 
the human, that in an animal in the bush, the shadow on the 
path, and the dream souF. The Khonds likewise have four 
souls— one goes back to the deity, being capable of beatification, 
the second is attached to a Khond tribe and is re-born generation 
after generation, so that at the birth of each child the priest 
asks ' Who has returned ? ’ The third goes to hold spiritual 
intercourse, leaving the body languid, and it is this soul which 
can pass into a tiger, and transmigrates for punishment after 
death ; the fourth dies on the dissolution of the bodyl 

Now, although in the PhaedTiis^ divides the soul into 
thi'ee parts- — the Intellectual (to SiapoTjTL/cop) seated in the 


Tylor, Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 431 sqq, 
M. Kingsley, Travels in West Africa, p. 459, 
Tylor, loc, cit. 

Of. 271 A sqq. 
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But, as among the many races which believe in a duality or 
a plurality of souls it is commonly held that one or more of 
these die along with the body, we may conclude with high 
probability that Plato’s doctrine of the tripartite soul, two of 
whose elements did not survive the body, was only a modification 
of a very primitive belief of the Aegean peoples. 


CHAPTER IV. 



IRELAND IN THE HEROIC AGE. 

No one doubts that the blond element in Britain and also 
in Ireland was not in any sense indigenous, but had passed into 
these islands at a comparatively late period, and that these 
people on their coming found dark-complexioned tribes alreadv 
in occupation. No less cei'tain is it that the blond element 
did not come all at once, but that it entered these islands at 
many diflferent epochs often separated by long intervals of time 
and from a variety of places in north-western Europe. Thus 
history tells us that the Normans rvho conquered England in 
1066 were Norsemen who some generations earlier had settled 
in that part of north-western Gaul which later took from them 
its name of Normandy. Yet among the warriors who fought 
in William’s host at Hastings there were probably not a few 
men of the blood of the Franks, who had in the last centuries 
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centuries before we first hear of Saxons from the Eoman 
historians, the Belgic tribes of northern Gaul had made 
probably not one but many invasions of Britain, though 
as Caesar and Tacitus point out, they had naturally occupied 
most fully the south-eastern portion of the island which lay 
contiguous to Gaul Caesar indeed states that these Belgic 
tribes had first made predatory incursions into the island, but 
adds that within his own recollection Divitiacusl king of the 
Suessiones (who have left their name in Soissons), was sovereign 
not only of almost all Gaul, but also of south-eastern Britain. 
To his reign therefore (circa 90 B.c.) the present writer^ has 
assigned the earliest of the series of British gold coins, since 
specimens not only with the same types, but in some cases from 
the same dies, have been found both on the French and English 
sides of the Channel. 

Caesar himself points out that the names of many of the 
Belgic tribes in Britain were the same as those of peoples in 
northern Gaul If his information had been fuller, he might 
probably have added that in Ireland also there were settlements 
of the Menapii and Brigantes and other tribes of Gallia Belgica, 
as we know from Ptolemy's Geography (a.b. 120). Whence had 
these tribes, known to us as Belgae, come into Gaul ? Fortunately 
Caesar leaves us in no doubt. He tells us that they were 
tribes of the Cimbri, whose ancient home was in the Cimbric 
Chersonesus (the modern Jutland) which lay between the 
Suevic and Germanic seas. We have already (vol. i. pp. 890 — 
396) traced the history of many of those Cimbric tribes who 
age after age swept down through northern Europe and over 
the Alps to plunder or become the masters of the southern 
peninsulas. Caesar mentions their invasions of Gaul and Italy 
in conjunction with the Teutones® and their overthrow by Gains 
Mariusl By inquiry he learned that the great majority of the 
Belgae w^ere Cimbri (German in origin) who, attracted by 

^ ii. 4, 7: apud eos fuisse regem nostra etiam memoria Dimtiacuni 
totius Galliae potentissimum, qui cum magnae partis laarum regionum, turn 
etiam Britanniae imperium obtinuerit. 

^ W. Ridgeway, ‘‘The Greek Trade Routes to Britain” (Folklore, March, 
1890), pp. 103 

8 R.G. i. 33. 4. 


4 op* cit. I. 40. 5. 
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the fertility of the soil, had crossed the Rhine into Gaul long 
hefoTe {antiquitus) and had settled there ^ One of these tribes, 
the Aduatuci, were descended from six thousand of their number 
■left behind in charge of their heavy baggage and less portable 
property by the Cimbrians and Teutons when they set forth 
on their fatal march to Italy 

So far we are on the sure ground of written history fortified 
by innumerable ■ archaeological remains. ' But although it is : 
clear from the evidence of Tacitus that the blond element was 
especially prominent in the northern part of Britain which looks 
towards Germania, that is, the north and east of Scotland and 
north-eastern England, and it is therefore certain that large 
bodies of settlers from northern Europe had established them- 
selves in that area before the Roman period, unfortunately 
we have no testimony, such as that of Caesar for the ethnology 
of Gallia Belgica, to tell us whence and at what period had 
these iair-haired immigrants first settled in our islands. 

Though in the third and fourth centuries of our era, when 
the Saxons and their close kinsmen, the Angles and Jutes, were 
harassing the shores of Britain, there were almost certainly 
settlements of some of these peoples in what are now the south- 
eastern parts of Scotland, there is no evidence for any permanent 
occupation of north or north-eastern Scotland by any of these 
tribes, for they apparently found a richer and easier prey in the 
regions occupied by the degenerate Romanized Britons. On 
the other hand there is the strongest proof that within the 
historical period the northern and north-eastern parts of Scotland 
were occupied largely by settlers from Scandinavia. In the 
Viking period the Norsemen, under whom were comprised 
Norwegians, Danes and Swedes, had full possession not only of 
the Shetlands and Orkneys, but also of Caithness and other 
parts of the north-east as well as the Hebrides and various 
places on the mainland of the west of Scotland, whilst they 
had important settlements in Ireland at Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick and other places. 

But it is not impossible that long before the Saxons and 
Angles had first appeared on our coasts, or Julius Caesar had 
^ op. ctL II. 4. 1. ^ op. II. 29. 4. 
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landed at Pevensej (the ancient Anderida from which the great 
forest later known as the Weald took its name)^, or the Oimbric 
tribes from Gallia Belgica had as yet crossed into Britain, parts 
of that island may already have been visited by adventurous 
pirates from Scandinavia. In the former part of this work 
(vol. I. pp. 501 — 2) it was pointed out that, although the researches 
into ancient barrows, such as those conducted by Canon Green- 
well with signal success, have shown that, whilst inhumation 
was by far the more frequent practice on the Yorkshire wolds, 
yet in some groups of barrows, which had nothing to show that 
they were earlier or later than the general mass, cremation 
was fche rule, as was the case in Denmark in the Bronze Age, 
it certainly cannot be maintained that in Yorkshire during the 
Bronze Age cremation was the normal practice, since, out of 
fourteen instances where Green well discovered objects of bronze 
associated with burials, it was only in two that the body 
had been burnt. But the proportion of burnt to unburnt 
bodies differed very considerably in different areas. In the 
Cleveland district of north-east Yorkshire very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an unburnt 
body, a fact of great significance in connection with certain 
antiquities found in that area. Similarly a large series of 
barrows near Castle Howard also contained nothing but burnt 
bodies. In Derbyshire the proportion is slightly in favour of 

1 In Journal of Philology^ xix. (1891), pp. 141-5, I argued that (1) the Portus 
ItiuSf from which Caesar says he set out for Britain, was not Boulogne 
{Gessoriacum) but a harbour of far greater size situated behind a headland, 
since Strabo’s neuter to ’'Inov can only mean a headland, (2) that this was 
probably Gris Nez, (3) that Strabo says that Caesar’s crossing was 320 stades 
( = 40 Roman miles, as he reckons 8 stades to a Roman mile), whilst some 
MSS. of Caesar give xl, not xxx, as is commonly read, (4) that this distance 
does not suit the Boulogne and Dover-Deal crossing (only 22 miles even in 
modern times) which is also beset with difficulties as regards tide, (5) that as 
Caesar had both tide and wind with him and the soldiers rowed hard for ten hours 
he must have gone more than forty miles before he anchored, and (6) that he 
anchored off the heights at Hastings and later landed on the beach at Pevensey. 
This view has been regarded favourably by such scholars as the late Prof. Pelham 
and Mr W. Warde Eowler, but Dr Rice Holmes (Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Gaesar, pp. 306, 552 $qq>) has made a desperate attempt to 
rehabilitate the Dover-Deal theory. I discuss this in App. A. [This Appendix 
was not written.] • 
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uobumt bodies, but in Wiltshire burnt bodies are three times 
more numerous than unburnt, in Dorsetshire they are as four 


Fig. 27. Angle Iron spear and shears; Tuddenham, Suffolk 


^ In my own possession, 
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to one, whilst in Cornwall cremation seems to have been by far 
the more common. It is to be noted that in the counties of 
Denbigh, Merioneth, and Carnarvon cremation seems to have 
been almost universal. In Northumberland, the proportion of 



■ w 

Fig. 28. Angle Iron Knives (14^ and 6| indies) ; found together 
Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, 1895^. 

burnt bodies is as two to one. The frequency of cremation in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and the Cleveland district of 
Yorkshire, and in Denbigh, Carnarvon, and Merioneth, may 
not be without significance, when we recall the existence in 


1 In my own possession. 
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these areas of the Cymry. For though philologists may deny 
that the Cymry were Cimbri, this denial will have little value 
if evidence can be produced for Cimbric settlers from Denmark 
during the Bronze ■ Age, the period when cremation was 
practically universal in. that country. Such a theory of early 
settlements from north Germany or Scandinavia is demanded 
by the statement of Tacitus that already before the Roman 
conquest there was a large blond element in the population of 
Britain, especially in the northern part. 


Fig. 29. Broodies (a and b) from a grave, Tuddenliamq (c) EriswelP, (J and ^ 
from Tuddenham^, 
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All the traditional statements respecting the invasions of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland since the beginning of the Iron 
Age can be amply substantiated by archaeological evidence. 
The Normans have left sure witnesses of their conquest not 
only in their coins and countless small objects, but in their 
noble cathedrals and stately castles, as well as in our legal 
terminology, even the Eoyal Assent to Acts of Parliament 
being still given in Norman-French. The Danes too have left 


Contents of an Angle grave (brooches, girdle clasp, tweezers and 
beads with a Roman coin) ; Eriswell, Suffolk 


evidence of their presence in silver coins and other objects, 
and in the nomenclature of those parts of England wherein 
they planted settlements. The cemeteries of the Angles, the 
Saxons and the Jutes have yielded innumerable objects — iron 
bosses of round shields (voL I. p. 464, Fig. 92), spears (Fig. 27), 
knives (Fig. 28), cruciform and round brooches (Figs. 29, 30 and 
vol. I. pp. 586 — 9, Figs. 141, 142, 145), girdle clasps (Fig. 31), 
beads (Figs. 30, 31, 32) and other relics-— which, along with their 
stycas, sceattas (sometimes with Kunic inscriptions) and silver 



^ In my own possession. 
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pennies, prove on tne one nanci tneir connection wirn tne tribes 
of north-west Germany and on the other that they had entered 
into and destroyed the civilization of Romanized Britain. 

The Wall of Hadrian, the gateway at Lincoln, the baths at 
Bath and Chollerford, the ruins of Silchester, Caerwent and the 
foundations of innumerable villas, not to mention hundreds of 
inscriptions and thousands of coins, all bear testimony to a Roman 
conquest and continuous occupation for some four centuries. 


.. (a) Amethyst (one of three) found in an Angle gra^e near 

Exning, Suffolk h (b) Silver buckle set with a garnet from 
an Angle grave; Burwell, Cambridgeshire^. 


Again the Gate Celtic' cemetery at Aylesford in Kent (vol. i. 
p. 503), the large series of British gold coins (Figs. 71, 73, 74) 
as well as some in silver and bronze, not infrequently bearing 
the legends of British chiefs, such as Tasciovamis, Cuiiobelinus 
(Fig. 77), the Oymbeline of Shakespeare, An tedrigus and Adde- 
domarus, and many objects of La Tene or Gate Celtic' art, 
such as shields, weapons, brooches (vol. I. p. 581, Figs. 131-2), 
horse-trappings, often decorated with enamel, and the remains 
of chariots found in Yorkshire barrows, such as those at 


1 In my own possession. 
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Driffield (Fig. 41), at Arras, and at Hessleskew^ testify eni- 
phatically to the trustworthiness of Caesar’s account of the 
Belgic tribes and their settlement in Britain, and to that of 
Dio Cassius (Lxxvii. 12, eoo Xiph, epit,) ‘"that the Caledonians 
and the Maeatae, two chief tribes of northern Britain, went 
to war on chariots, as their horses were small and fleet.” 


Fig. S2. Amber-beads from Angle graves ; Tuddenham, Suffolk' 


Ireland- 

Similar tests may be applied with hardly less signal results 
to the traditions of the Irish annalists. For the Norman 
invasion and settlement under the leadership of Richard de 
Clare, commonly known as Strongbow, there exists the same 
class of evidence as in England — churches and castles, the 

^ See p. 556 below. ^ In my own possession. 
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woodeE effigy of Strongbow himself in Christ Ghurch Cathedral, 
and even coins struck by some of the bold Norman barons, such 
as the small silver pieces which bear the name of the famous 
John de Coiircy (goan d qvrci). 

Behind the Norman period comes a series of relics left by 
the Danes at Dublin and elsewhere. These are chiefly swords 
with the typical Viking hilt (Fig. 33), bills or battle-axes 
(Fig. 34), such as those described in the Icelandic Sagas and 
preserved in Scandinavian museums ; bronze brooches in shape 
like a tortoise (Fig. 35), and a series of silver coins struck by 
the Danish kings of Dublin :—Ifar I (870—2), Anlaf (Olaf) IV 
(962-81), Sihtric III (989— 1029), Anlaf V (1029—34), 
Anlaf VI (1041—50), Ifar III (1050 — 4), Askel Mac Torquil 
(1159 — 71). This series thus comes down to the Norman 
invasion. 

The first recorded descent of the Norsemen of this period 
was in 795, when they landed on the small island of Lam bay off 
Dublin and sacked its monastery. But much the most formidable 
of their invasions and conquests was that which began in 840. 
“ A fortress was erected by the foreigners at Linn-Duachaill 
(Magheralin, Co. Down), out of which the territories and 
churches of Teathbha were plundered and preyed. Another 
fortress was erected by them at Dublin, out of which they 
plundered Leinster and the O’Neill, both territories and churches, 
as far as Sliabh-Bladhma the Slieve Bloom mountains in 
Queen’s and King’s Cos., to which the country of the southern 
O’Neill or ancient Meath then extended, In 842 the foreigners 
appeared in far greater force at many points at once. Three 
fleets arrived, one at Magheralin, another in Lough S\villy, and 
a third anchored in the Boyne o23posite Ros-na-Righ, All the 
foreigners combined under the leadership of Tuirgeis and w^ith 
these three fleets attacked various parts of the country simul- 
taneously. Armagh was captured and plundered, Forannan the 
primate making his escape with the relics and a small following, 
only to be captured later on. Tuirgeis established himself as 
Goarb or successor of St Patrick, both temporal and spiritual. 
The foreigners from Narrowwater (Cael-uisce) on Carlingford 
^ Annals of the Four Masters j sub A.n. 840. 
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Lougli plundered Castledermot in Kildare, whilst the foreigners 
from the Boyne plundered Birr and Seirkiersan in King’s Co. 
In the following year^ Tuirgeis himself, / the lord of the 
foreigners,’ made an expedition upon Lough Bee (Eibh), the 
wide expanse of the Shannon near Athlone, plundered Con- 
naught and Meath, burned Clonmacnoise with its oratories, 
Clonfert, Iniscaltra and many other shrines on the islands in 
the Shannon and in the vicinity of that river. According to 
MacFirbis, Tuirgeis took possession of Clonmacnoise and made 
it his residence, whilst his wife, by name Ota, was wont to 
issue her ‘ oracular answers ’ to the people from the high 
altar of the cathedral church there®. In the destruction of 
the Christian sanctuaries the Norsemen seem to have been 
actuated by religious fury as well as by a thirst for plunder. 
But just as the sea-rovers seemed on the point of making a 
complete conquest of the whole island, some of the native 
kings made vigorous efforts to stem the tide of invasion. 
Niall, the Ard-Eigh or paramount king, defeated the North- 
men of Lough Swilly with great slaughter at Magh-Itha near 
that inlet, and put a great number to the sword. Tuirgeis 
himself was defeated, taken prisoner, and drowned in Lough 
Owel,near Mullingar in Westmeath, by Maelseachlainn, ‘Through 
the miracle of God and St Kiaran (the founder and patron 
saint of Clonmacnoise) and of the saints in general.” 

Meantime the Northmen at Dublin had been ravaging 
the surrounding country, apparently with little opposition, for 
in the year that Tuirgeis fell they slew the prior of Kildare, 
the seat of St Brigid and her holy fire, and many others as 
well; they captured and plundered the famous stronghold of 
Dunamase, near Maryborough, in the Queen’s Co., and they 
‘burned the fold of Killeigh’ in the King’s Co., martyring 
the chief ecclesiastics captured at both places. In the same 
year Forannan, the ' hapless primate of Armagh, was taken 
prisoner by the Danes of Limerick, ‘ with his relics and people, 
and carried to their ships.’ 

In the following year the foreigners were again active at 

1 Annah of the Four Masters, sub a.d. 843 witli O’Donovaii’s notes. 

2 Oldieii, The Church of Ireland, ^.1^^ A 
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many points. They gained a victory over the men of Connaught, 
in which many fell; others of them, probably from Dublin, 
plundered and burned Coolcashin in Kilkenny, whilst a fresh 
body of invaders called Cailli appeared with a fleet on the 
west coast and plundered Golooney in Sligo. But a valiant 
chieftain named Cearbhall “ laid siege to them for a fortnight, 
and they were afterwards dreadfully slaughtered.” 

As might have been expected, some of the native Irish 
tribes and chiefs took advantage of the general turmoil to glut 
their rapacity or revenge. Thus in this same year (844) Felim, 
king-bishop of Cashel, who, notwithstanding his great iregu- 
larity and great desire of spoyle.,.was of sum numbered among 
the scribes and anchorites of Ireland, preyed and spoiled all 
the Tyrmyn lands belonging to St Kiaran, without respect of 
place, saint or shrine.” But according to the annalists he paid 
dear for his sacrilege. St Kiaran himself saw to his own, as 
he had done in the case of Tuirgeis, and according to the 
annalists^ ‘-'pursued him, as he thought, and gave him a thrust 
of his crozier, and he received an internal wound.” He died of 
a “ flux of the belly ” in the following year “ through the miracle 
of God and Kiaran.” In the same year (845) Maelseachlainn 
became Ard-Eigh, and promptly proceeded to demolish the 
island of Lough Ramor, near Virginia, on the borders of Cavan 
and Meath, “where a great crowd of sons of death (le. male- 
factors) of the Luighni and Gaileanga were plundering the 
district at the instigation of the foreigners,” and he destroyed 
them. This island stronghold in Lough Ramor w^as probably 
what is known as a crannog. 

The Northmen of Dublin were still uncrushed, but their 
turn was to come next. In this same year (845) “was a slaughter 
made of the foreigners of Ath-cliath at Carn-Brammit by 
Cearbhall, son of Dunghal lord of Ossory, where twelve 
hundred of them were slain.” In the next year (846) a battle 
was gained by Maelseachlainn over the Danes at Farragh, 
near Skreen, in Co. Meath, where seven hundred of them 
were slain. Yet another battle was gained by Olchobhar, king 

^ AnmU of the Four Masters, sub 844-5, and Annals of Olomnacnoise (trs. 
Mageoghagan), 843, 844. 
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of Munster, and by Lorcan, king of Leinster, with the men of 
Leinster and Munster, over the foreigners at Sciath-Neachtain 
(near Oastledermot in the south of Kildare), where “ Tomhrair, 
Ear], tanist of the king of Lochlainn, and twelve hundred along 
with him were slain/' Of this chief we shall have more to say. 

But the Danes still held Cork, and in the same year ^' a 
hosting was made by Olchobhar” (the Munster king) to 
demolish the fort at that place “against the foreigners." In 
the following year (847) the Danes of Dublin were no longer 
able to hold out, and Maelseachlainn with Tighearnach, lord 
of Lough Gower, near Dunshanghlin in Meath, was able to 
plunder Dublin. But just as the Danes seemed utterly crushed, 
“a fleet of seven score ships of the people of the king of the 
foreigners came to contend with the foreigners that were in 
Ireland before them, so that they disturbed Ireland between 
them." Who this king was who claimed authority over the 
foreigners already at Dublin we do not know. This much 
however is clear, that it was not the king of Norway, since it 
was only in 880 that Harold Fairhair (860 — 933) made himself 
sole king in Norway. At that time many turbulent Norse jarls 
preferred exile to submission. It was only thenceforward that 
Harold began to extend his authority over the Vikings of the 
Western Isles, and it was only after the fall of Thorstein the 
Red in Scotland that he was fully able to enforce his authority, 
and this led to a migration of Norsemen from the British Isles 
to Iceland. 

The Tomhrair or Tomar, tanist or heir of the king of 
Lochlainn slain in 847, was probably the builder of the fortress 
at Dublin in 840, and founder of the royal Hiberno-Danish 
line that reigned there for nearly three centuries. The Booh 
of Rights {Leabhm^ na g-Geart), a work to which we shall have 
to refer more than once in the following pages, gives both the 
dues of the Ard-Righ from the king of Dublin, the tributes 
paid by the chief of Dublin to the king of Leinster, and the 
customary presents made by the latter to the king of Dublin. 
The monarch of all Ireland was to receive a month's refection 
from Tomar’s chieftains, and the king of the bounteous ford 
(i.e. Ath-cliath) is to accompany him on his progress to visit 
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the.kiBg of Leinster^ From another passage in the same work - 
it is clear that the Danish king was dependent on the king of 
Leinster, and had to pay him a very heavy tribute : “ seven 
hundred tinnes (sides of bacon), seven hundred hogs, seven 
hundred oxen, seven hundred good wethers, seven hundred 
cloaks, and seven hundred cows from the territories of the Galls 
in one day.” Though the prince Tomar is not mentioned in 
this, but only the Galls, it seems probable that it refers to the 
tribute paid by the Danish king. On the other hand the 
customary presents given to his sub-chiefs by the king of 
Leinster are also unusually large in the case of the Danish 
prince, and they are even termed ‘tribute*’’: “a hundred steeds 
from him to the Prince Tomar, a hundred cows as additional 
wages, thirty women of size and with offspring, a hundred 
swords, it is a severe tribute.” 

Now, although no Tomar appears in the list of the Danish 
kings of Dublin, the connection of this name with the princi- 
pality of Ath-cliath can be readily explained from what we 
have seen above. O’Donovan is probably right in holding that 
the Tomar killed in 846-7 was the founder of the Danish line of 
Ath-cliath, and he suggests that he was the father of Anlaf I 
and his brother and successor Ifar I. As already pointed out, 
this Tomar was probably the builder of the ‘ fortress ’ at 
Dublin in 840. This suggestion gains confirmation from the 
fact that Tomar’s ring or torque was preserved by the Danes 
at Dublin, whence it was carried off along with the sword of 
Oarlus, another Viking chief, in 994, by Maelseachlainn II, 
king of all Ireland, the incident on which Moore built his 
famous lines, , 

“When Malachy wore the collar of gold 
Which he took from her proud invader.” 

The poet, however, confounds Malachy II with Malachy I, the 
captor of Tuirgeis. In the Annals of the, Four Mastms, A.D. 942, 
the Danes of Dublin are called “ the race of Tomar ” (muintir 
Thomair). O’Donovan'* acutely pointed out that when muintir 

1 Boo* o/Histe (ed. O’Donovan), p. 41. = p. 219. s jMd.p. 207. 

* O’Donovan, Introd. to Book of Eights, pp. xxxvi sqq. and his note ad 
A finals of the Four Masters yA.Dp SiQ. 
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forms the first element in Irish tribal names, the second part of 
the compound is the name of the progenitor of the tribe. Thus 
the phrase muintir Thomair can only mean the race of Tomar,” 
and accordingly that chief was regarded as the founder of the 
royal house of Dublin. 

A Danish chief of the same name arrived with a great fleet 
at Limerick sometime before 916, and he is mentioned also in 
the Annals of Olonmacnoise under A.D. 922, where the chronicler 
full of bitterness for all that Olonmacnoise had suffered from 
the Northmen writes : “ Toi'mair m^Alchi, king of Denmarck, is 
reported to goe to hell with his pains, as he deserved.” But 
whether this Tormair or Tomar was actually king of Denmark 
in our acceptation of the term is very doubtful. 

In addition to the general term ' foreigners ’ (gaill) or white 
foreigners’ {finngaill) the Northmen are commonly known in 
the Irish documents as ' men of Lochloinn ' or ^ Lochlainn ’ 
(Loclilannach), It has been universally assumed by scholars that 
Lochloinn or Lochlainn is either Norway or Denmark, but for 
these assumptions there is practically no evidence. The name 
itself without doubt means simply Loch (Lake) Loinn. Such a 
term seems hardly suitable for a peninsula like Denmark or 
Norway and Sweden. Moreover, from the way in which Loch- 
loinn is mentioned in connection with Alba (Scotland or southern 
Scotland) in various Irish writers, it seems as if it ought to be 
sought for much nearer Ireland than in Scandinavia, and that 
it] may mean some early Norse settlement on one of the many 
great lochs on the west coast of Scotland. Ptolemy’s Geography^ 
(A.D. 120) supplies the name of an inlet in that region which 
may well represent the same native name and the same loch as 
that which appears in Loch Loinn, for he names Longos {Koyr^os:) 
as one of the great inlets on the west coast, but as this can 
hardly be Loch Long it has been identified by the best 
geographers with Loch Linnhe in Argyleshire, an area from 
which evidence of early contact with Scandinavia will presently 
be cited (p. 688). Nor is it only in the Viking period that we 
hear of Lochloinn and its people in the ancient Irish records. 
Thus Una, mother of the great king Conn of the Hundred 

1 2 . 3 . 1 . 
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Battles (a.d. 123-157), was daughter of the king of Loehloiiin, 
whilst we shall presently have to mention a great invasion of 
north-east Ireland by the Men of Lochloirm ’’ headed by their 
king s son, somewhere about the beginning of the first century 
before Christ. It will of course be objected, that as the Scan- 
dinavian movements into the British Isles only began in the 
eighth century after Christ, no credence can be placed in those 
old traditions.- Yet- if solid archaeological evidence for com- 
munication between ■ Scandinavia and Ireland in the Bronze 
Age, if not still earlier, can be produced, then such a sceptical 
position can ' no . longer be' reasonably maintained. But this 
material evidence will more fittingly be presented at a later 
stage in our diseussion. 

It must be borne in mind that people constantly name a 
whole race from - the first of ' its members or tribes with which 
they come into contact. Thus the Romans gave to all Germans 
the ajipellation of a single tribe, Europeans in the Middle Ages 
gave the name Saracen to all Muhammadans, whilst the latter 
in turn to this day denominate all western Europeans as Franks 
.or Feringliis. Accordingly, if Northmen .settled at Loch Linnlie 
or .elsewhere on the west coast, of Scotland were the first 
Scandinavians with whom the Irish became acquainted, the 
term Lochlannach would not imnaturally be applied to all 
Scandinavians, even if they had come direct from Denmark 
or Norway, or elsewhere, and at a later date, when Norway 
itself became known, be extended in use even to that country. 

The Scandinavian Eddas and Sagas have been searched in 
vain for such a king as Tuirgeis, and the ding of the foreigners’ 
who in 847 claimed lordship over ' the foreigners’ already in 
Ireland could not have been the king of Norway, since at that 
date there was no sole king of that country b whilst there is no 
more evidence that Tomar of Dublin, "the tanist of the king 
of Lochlainn,” was the heir of an actual king of Denmark 
than that his namesake who ‘fwent to hell with his pains” 
in 922 was actually king of Denmark or Norway. 

On the other hand there is good reason for believing that 
by 870, and we know not how long before, there were in 
1 Harold Hairfair did not become sole king until 880. 
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Sbetlaiid, Orkney and Scotland powerful Norse jarlS; such as 
^earl Tomar’ of Dublin, who owed allegiance to no monarch. 
The Danish kings of Dublin, though they apparently nominally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Irish Ard-Righ and of the 
king of Leinster, may be taken as typical representatives of 
these proud masterful jarls. No better picture of the life of 
these sea-kings in their new homes in the Northern Isles, 
Scotland and Ireland can be found than that given of Earl 
Sigurd of Orkney, Earl Gilli of the Southern Isles, and king 
Sigtrygg of Dublin, in the Saga of Burnt Njal, in which is 
related the burning of Njal and his family, in 1011, by Flosi 
and others^ The Thing decided in 1012 that Flosi and his 
partners in the deed must leave Iceland for a season, and Flosi 
and his followers fitted out a ship to go southwards as so many 
of their countrymen had done before them, for the Saga makes 
it clear that there was constant communication between Iceland 
and Ireland. Flosfs ship was wrecked off Hrossey in the Orkneys 
in 1013. When he found where they were he said, “We might 
have made a better landing, for Grim and Helgi, Njafs sons, 
whom I slew, were both of them of Earl Sigurd Hlodver's son's 
body-guard.” Then Flosi took the bold course of going straight 
to the Earl. The Earl had already heard of the burning of 
Njal, and he asked Flosi, “ What hast thou to tell me about 
Helgi, Njal's son, my henchman?” “This,” said Flosi, “that 
I hewed off his head.” “ Take them all,” said the Eaid. It 
chanced that at this point Thorstein, brother-in-law to Flosi, 
and one of the Earl's body-guard, came in. He interceded for 
Flosi, and by reason of the “prayer of good men and true” 
the Earl took an atonement from them and gave peace to Flosi 
and all the rest. “The Earl held to that custom of mighty 
men that Flosi took that place in his service which Helgi Njafs 
son had held.” The summer and autumn of 1013 passed, and 
Earl Sigurd bade to his feast at Yule his sister and her husband, 
Earl Gilli, out of the Hebrides, and “then too came to see 
Earl Sigurd that king from Ireland whose name was Sigtrygg. 
He was a son of Olaf rattle, but his mother's name was 

^ trs. Dasent, pp. 317 sqq . ; cf. Ridgeway, Origin and Influence of theThorough- 
Horse, pp. 419-20. 
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Kormlada, who once had been the ’wife of Brian king of Con- 
naught.’’ This Sigtrygg is of course the king of 
/Cr Dublin of that name, whilst Brian is none other 

' than .the good and fanious Brian Boroimhe. 
Sigtrygg had come to ask Earl Sigurd to aid him 
against king Biian. His men besought Earl Sigurd 
' not to go to the war, but it was all no good. King 

Sigtrygg promised him his mother Kormlada and 
the kingdom of all Ireland, and Sigurd agreed 
g to be at Dublin by Palm Sunday. He kept his 

word and came to Dublin by that date, and there 
came also a Viking force from Man under Brodir. 
According to the Four Musters (stih a.d. 1013) 
‘Hhe foreigners of the west of Europe assembled 
V. . ^ ' against Brian and Maelseachlainn, and they took 

t;' G with them ten hundred men with coats of mail.” 

V f King Brian came with all his host to the Burgh, 

1 ' ■ and on Good Friday, 1014, inflicted a defeat upon 

. ; the Danes of Dublin and their allies from which 

never fully recovered, though their domination 
Lfc of that district continued down to 1171 when the 

k' descendants of Eolf and his Northmen, who had 

settled in France several centuries earlier and who 
^ • had there assimilated what was left of the ancient 

Roman culture, became the masters of their less 
• i fortunate kinsfolk who had found new homes in 
Ireland. It may be that this coming of the 
Normans only repeated events that had taken 
(a" ^ place a thousand years before, 
it"'? '- , The armature and ornaments of the Scandi- 

navians in the Viking period are very distinctive 
and well known, as not only have we many 
' -7’j examples of them in the museums of Denmark, 

Sweden, Norway, and Dublin, but there are in- 
numerable references to them in the Sagas. The 
warriors of that epoch no longer depended solely 
Sword. Island principally upon the spear, as the Teutonic 
Bridge, Dublin, and Scandinavian tribes seem to have done in 





the early eentiiries of the Christian era, and we know not 
how long before. They now used large iron swords with -very 
characteristic blades, hilts, and pommels (Fig. 33) such as that 
with which Flosi boasted that he had hewed off Helgi’s headh 
They likewise used great bills or battle-axes; that of Gunnar 
of Lithend, which plays so great a part in Burnt Njal, is 
perhaps the most famous in literature. Fig. 34 shows a fine 
example found at Kilmainham, near Dublin. They fastened 
their cloaks no longer with the T-shaped brooches of the 


Pig. 34. Danish Bill or battle-axe : found at Kilmainham, Dublin, with a 
number of spear-heads, swords and other Danish objects. 7^ in. long, 
cutting edge 5| in. 

Anglo-Saxon type, but with those of 'the so-called ‘ tortoise ’ 
pattern (Fig. 35), which belong to a well-known series of 
the Carlo vingian period. 

According to Dr Jobs. the latest authority on the 
subject^ ‘‘On the woman's garment of the Viking period two 

1 For the photographs of the sword, the bill, and the brooch here reproduced 
I am indebted to my old friend Mr George Coffey, Keeper of the Eoyal Irish 
Academy Museum. 

‘An Ornamented Celtic Bronze Object, found in a Norwegian grave, ’ Bergens 
Museums A arhokf 1Q24: — 5, p. 16. 
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oval brooches geaerally formed a constant set, together with a 
third brooch of different type, the shape of the latter altering 
according to the taste and fashion of each generation/' In a 
rich grave found at Vinjum in Norway, of the woman's dress 
too little was left to allow of any conclusions with respect to 
the cut. But concerning the way in which the ornaments 


Fig. 35. Danish ‘tortoise’ Brooch. Island Bridge, Dublin. 

were carried, a few observations are of some interest. In the 
hollow of the oval brooches great lumps of cloth were preserved 
and the pins were fastened in the stuff in such a way that the 
brooches could not have been removed from the dress wdthoiit 
much labour. Evidently they were constantly attached to a 
gown or some ceremonial dress, from which they ^vere seldom 
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or never removed. It may be mentioned that certain brooches 
from the Migration period proved to have been directly sewn 
on to the clothh Some oval brooches have 2x4 small holes in 
the under shell probably for this purpose. Further it is evident 
that the beads (found in the grave) had not formed a necklace 
in the strict sense of the word, but had hung down in a chain 
between the lower edges of the two oval brooches I In each end 
of the chain was a hook of fine bronze- wire with a heart-shaped 
hoop, to which the chains were attached. 

Fine specimens of these three classes described above, as 
well as many other Danish relics, have been found at Dublin, 
near the Eiver Liffey, in cemeteries in the area once occupied 
by the Danes^ 

Of the history and culture of the centuries that lie im- 
mediately behind the Scandinavian invasions in the eighth and 
following centuries, there is ample evidence on the one hand in 
works of such recognized authority as the Annals of Ulster^ 

^ Oldtiden, i. p. 90, Eig. 75, where the thread is still preserved round the 
neck of an animal-shaped brooch. 

There are possibly the same conditions in a grave from Veka, Voss, Hordaland j 
see H. Shetelig, Vestlandske Graver fra Jernaldereny p. 206. An arrangement of 
the same kind is to be seen — probably restored — in Montelius, Kulturgeschichte 
Schtoedens, Fig. 492. (Of. Morel, Champagne Souterraine^ for La Tene brooches 
with a chain between. There are two silver fibulae from Olympia in Brit. Mus. 
connected by a chain. In type they closely resemble a specimen from Nauplia, 
in my possession.) 

^ A complete account of these objects in the Eoyal Irish Academy Museum, 
obtained at various dates since 1848, has recently been published by Mr George 
Cofiey and Mr E, C. E. Armstrong {Proc. Boy. Irish Acad. vol. xxvni (1910), 
sect. C, p. 107, ‘Scandinavian Objects found at Island Bridge and Kilmainham’). 
There are six single-edged and twenty-two double-edged (Norse type) swords, 
the hilts of some being richly inlaid with silver, and one hilt bearing on its 
guard the owner’s name Hartolpr (similar to one with Hlitheb on the same 
place, found in a barrow at Melhus, Norway) ; twenty- two iron spearheads, four 
round and eighteen pointed shield bosses of iron, battle-axes, four pairs of 
tortoise brooches, the type of which serves to date the finds to about a.d. 825 ; 
four pairs of bronze scales (in three of which the beam folds up for convenience 
of carriage), and a set of weights several of which are adorned with enamel — 
these weights appear to be the multiples and divisions of the old Norse ore 
(W. Eidgeway, Origin of Metallic Curremy and Weight Standards, App. C, 
p. 401)— some glass beads, and at Island Bridge some curious ones made of wood 
and thinly coated with glass, a needle-case, pins etc. 
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and on the other in the Book of Rights (Leahhar na 
This document has no parallel in the early literature of any 
country ancient or modern, for it contains not only the various 
geasa or taboos of both the Ard-Rigii or paramount king and 
the provincial monarchs, but also an account of the tributes 
paid to them by their underchiefs and clans, and the customary 
gifts made by the Ard-Eigh to the other kings and by them to 
their underchiefs. It now stands much as it caiiie from the 
revision of Oormac Mac Cullinan, the king-bishop of Cashel 
(901 — 13), and his two learned associates, whilst its latest 
portions with very few exceptions were added before 1172. This 
is the same Cormac who compiled the famous Glossary, The 
original of the Book of Rights was said to have been written out 
by St Benin or Benignus, the follower and successor of St Patrick 
at Armagh, and was preserved in the famous Psalter of Cashel 
As regards the antiquity of the verse portions of this work 
there can be little doubt, and as many of the payments which 
it mentions went on in Norman times and are known to have 
been in force during the Middle Ages, there can be no question 
that the book is an authentic record of actual rights, tributes 
and customary presents. On the other hand there is equally 
little doubt that the record entered in the Psalter of Cashel 
simply embodied customary payments and tributes which had 
been in force we know not for how many generations before the 
coming of Patrick in 432. For example the taboos on the 
various kings are as primitive as anything to be found to-day 
in West Africa. Thus the Ard-Righ must never traverse 
Magh Cuillinn after sunset, never urge forward his horse at 
Fan-chomair, never go in a ship on the Monday after Beltaine 
(May-day); the king of Leinster must not go round Tuatha 
Laighean left-hand-wise on Wednesday, must never sleep 
between the river Dodder and Dublin with his head inclining 
to one side, and he must never ride on a dirty black-heeled 
horse across Magh Maistean; the king of Ulster must never 
listen to the fluttering of the flocks of birds of Linn Saileach 
(Lough Swilly) after sunset, nor must he drink of the water of 
Bo Neimhidh between two darknesses; the king of Connaught 
must never go in a speckled garment on a gray speckled steed 
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to the heath of Liicliaid in Dal Cais, and must never sit in 
autumn on the sepulchral mounds of the wife of Maine, and 
never contend in running with the rider of a gray, one-eyed 
horse at Ath Gallta between two posts, and so on. 

The tributes paid to the kings were all in kind — cows, sheep, 
swine, cloaks, and in the case of some tribes in Connaught 
pig-iron — and the presents made by the kings to their under- 
chiefs often comprised male and female slaves and horses (all of 
which are not infrequently described as from beyond the sea), 
greyhounds, draught-boards, drinking-horns, mantles and swords 
(apparently often of foreign manufacture), and various other 
articles. The Book of Rights thus presents a complete picture 
of the culture of the times anterior to the Danish period and 
extending back to pre-Christian days, whilst the mention of 
swords (in one case at least “imported from afar'’) amongst the 
customary presents given by the kings to their sub-chiefs 
renders it highly probable that Cormac or someone later had 
brought the work up to date by including objects which had 
come more recently into use. 

Probably the best existing example in Ireland of anything 
like the ancient Irish drinking-horns, such as those regarded as 

^ It is remarkable that it was only in Connaught that iron was paid in 
tribute; “The high tribute of the Corea without severity, to be given every 
time (year) to the king of Magh Aei (the plain of Roscommon, still famous for 
its fine horses) of steeds ; seven score cows, no light award ; seven times fifty 
masses of iron (seacht g-caeca do chaeraibh iairn) ; seven times fifty hogs of great 
battle, seven times fifty oxen, lawful the tribute, they shall give to the king of 
Connacht” {Book of Rights, O’Donovan, p. 105). O’Donovan with all his 
wonderful learning and topographical knowledge was not able to identify the 
territory of the Corea (see his note ad loc.). “The editor,” he writes, “knows 
no tribe of this name in Connacht except Corea Achlann and Corea Firtri...and 
Corea Mogha (in U1 Maine).... That district is now supposed to be coextensive 
with the parish of Kilkerrin, near Dunmore, in the north of Galway ; but this 
small territory could not have paid the immense tribute mentioned in the text.” 
Coal exists in considerable quantities in the district of Arigna, situate in the 
counties of Sligo, Leitrim and Roscommon. In 1903 it was estimated by the 
Government expert that the amount of workable coal on the northern and 
southern sides of the Arigna river was 4,650,000 tons, whilst iron-stone also 
occurs in the neighbourhood of Arigna and in other districts. It is not too rash 
to suggest that the Corea, who worked and smelted iron and who were the 
subjects of the king of Connaught whose capital was at Groghan in Roscommon, 
lived somewhere in the Arigna district. 
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very valuable possessions both in the Booh of Rights and in the 
Finn poems, is the famous Kavanagh horn (Fig. 36), though this 
beautiful specimen of ivory carving belongs to a far later period. 
It is an heirloom of the Kavanagh family, who are the lineal 
descendants of the kings of Leinsterb Nearer in date to the 
time covered by the Book of Rights comes the horn given to 
the abbey of York by Ulphiis (Fig. 37) and still preserved 


Eig. 36. The Eavanagh Horn. 


amongst the treasures of the Minster, whilst yet more famous 
is the silver-mounted drinking-horn of Corpus Ohristi College, 
Cambridge. 

But for actual specimens of Irish horns of the Viking and 
pre- Viking period, we must go to Scandinavia, whither the 

^ For the photograph here reproduced I am indebted to the kindness of 
Count Plunkett, Director of the National Museum, Dublin. 
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Norsemen brought back such rich spoils from Ireland in the 
ninth century. Mr B^e^ has shown that Celtic objects, probably 
chiefly from Ireland, have been found in no less than 120 graves 
(mostly those of women) of the Viking period in Norway, 
Amongst these occur about a dozen mountings for drinking- 
horns. One of these consists of a semi-cylindrical strip of 
bronze which has bordered the edge and the terminal mount- 
ing ending in a bird's head with protuberant eyes and a long 
curved beak. In the tube a bit of the horn is still held in its 


Fig. 37. Drinking-horn of king Ulphus; York Minster. 

place by a bronze rivet through two corresponding holes in the 
bronze. It is more to our purpose that not only were two 
similar specimens found in the vicinity of Trondhjem, but in 
one of these the horn itself is almost intact, with edge mount- 
ings of the same type as in the Vinjum grave. Another small 
group is also well characterized as Irish, the terminal mounting 
being shaped as a dragon's head, with typical Celtic ornamen- 
tation. The specimens are tinned or silvered, a common mode 
in Celtic metalwork. 

1 ‘ An ornamented Celtic Bronze Object found in a Norwegian Grave,’ JBergens 
3Iuseums Aarbok, 1924, 5, pp. 15 and 25. 

^ Bergens 3Iuseums AarbokilS73,'Eig. BQ, 
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But besides the strictly chronological and historical records 
just cited, Ireland possesses a vast literature of great importance, 
for not merely is it by far the oldest in any country north 
of the Alps, but it grew up beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, and was practically uninfluenced, especially in its earlier 
period, by either pagan or Christian Rome. It consists of 
ancient sagas or heroic stories, partly in prose, partly in verse, 
and in them we can see better than in any other early literature 
the conditions antecedent to the development of such finished 
Epic poetry as the Greek. Indeed, a scientific study of the 
Irish epics would probably save much foolish a priori speculation 
respecting the origin of Epic poetry in general and that of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey in particular. Of course a large mass 
of unscientific theorizing has grown around the Irish epic 
cycles, for, although they have only been studied by the few, 
these few have striven hard to rival their classical compeers 
who have directed their energies to the Homeric poems. 

The Irish Epics fall into two great cycles. That which is by 
all admitted to be the oldest centres round Coiichobar and the 
exploits of his nephew the great champion Cuchulaiim, termed 
by Tighernach the annalist, “ fortissinius heros Scotorum.” 
These, as we shall soon see, were regarded by the Irish writers 
as real personages who flourished about the beginning of the 
first century before our era. But just as the school of Kuhn, 
Max Muller, and Sir George Coxe made Heracles, Agamemnon, 
and Achilles into sun-myths, so the late Professor d’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Sir John Rhys, and others maintain that Cuchulainn 
had never any human existence, but is purely a solar hero. 
With the evidence of a real historical background for the oldest 
epics in which Cuchulainn and Oonchobar are enshrined, we 
shall presently deal at length (pp. 548 sqq,). 

To this older epic, the scenes of which are laid in the century 
before Christ, succeeds a later cycle known as the Ossianic, the 
tales of which I'ecount the glories of the Fiana^ and their 

1 common spelling is Fianna, but Prof. Kuno Meyer [Fianaigecht, R. Irish 
Acad., Todd Lecture Series, vol. xvi, 1910) has recently shown that Fiana is the 
proper form, for it is so spelt in. two ninth-century MSS. He follows Dr Whitley 
Stokes in identifying its root with Lat. iienari, “to hunt,” and Bulgarian vojna, 
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great captain Finn Mac Umal. It is important to note that 
these Fiana are in no sense clans or tribes, but are bands of 
warriors, seemingly detached from the ordinary tribal life oi 
the country. Finn is said to have flourished in the third 
century A.D., to have married a daughter of the great and 
undoubtedly historical personage, king Cormac Mac Air t, and 
to have been killed in battle in a.d. 283. Like Ciichalainn he 
too has suffered at the hands of the mythologizers, for Sir 
John Rhys in reliance on the old spelling of his name, Finn 
Mac Gumhal— has identified the Irish hero with the Gaulish 
god Gamalus. But Professor Kuno Meyer has recently disposed 
effectually of this theory by showing that Finn’s true patronymic 
was Mac .TJmalh . , 

But as neither the manuscripts nor yet the linguistic forms 
in which the oldest writings of the Finn cycle have reached us 
date farther back than the tenth century, it has been assumed 
by the late Professor Zimmer and all other Celtic scholars, that 
the culture set forth in these works is that of the Viking period. 
Now as we have just seen that weapons and ornaments of the 
Northmen in Ireland are characteristically Scandinavian, the 
sword and the bill playing the chief part in their warfare, 

“ war.” He exi)lains it to be a band of warriors on the war-path , and he thinks 
that because the form is not found in any compound names in the Fenian cycle, 
the latter must therefore be late. The oldest name compounded with is 
Fiangalaoh, a man vYho died about a.d. 689, though there is no reason why such 
names should not have been far earlier. Other leaders of Fiaiia famous in 
history and romance were Mael Ciaran mac Bonain, royal champion of the east 
of Ireland and leader of the Jia7i for spoiling the Norsemen mentioned in the 
Annals of Ulster, a.d. 869. But the earliest of these is a man of the royal house 
of Ailech mentioned in Annals under A.n. 610. He led a ,/ian to Britain to 
assist King Aedan Mac Gabrain (McGovern a name still known) in his warfare 
against the Angles. He slew Eanfrid, brother of Ethelf rid, with his own hand 
(a.i>. 603). In 032 there was a hosting to Dun Guaire (said to be Bamborough). 
Dr Kuno Meyer also thinks that the Scoti who aided the Piets in raiding Roman 
Britain in the third and fourth centuries a.d. were also called Fiana* 

^ The common form of the hero’s name is Finn Mac Cnmhal, “ Son of the 
handmaid.” This has long been a stumblingblock, since there is no tradition 
of Finn having been base-born. Prof. Kuno Meyer shows that the true ancient 
form is Mac Umal. Umal is known as a man’s name in ancient Irish docu- 
ments. The hero’s name therefore was simply Finn “ son of Umal.” (Rev, Celt. 
xxxii. 391.) 
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we ought to find these weapons equally prominent in the tales 
of the Finn Epic, if the assumption of Zimmer and all the 
rest he true. But when we examine the Ossianic cycle, the 
method of fighting and the weapons employed differ essentially 
from those of the Viking period. We do not now depend on 
the many references scattered through the Finn literature, for 
since the views here urged were first put forward' Prof. Kuno 
Meyer has recently published a ninth-century poem in which is 
described at full length the whole equipment of a Fian warrior. 

The poem is called the Beicne Fothaid Ganainne. From 
the rudeness of the metrical form and the vowel-endings 
Professor Meyer thinks that it was written in the ninth 
century, although some forms point rather to the tenth. But 
it must be remembered that the material, or even the poem 
itself, may be much older, though it has only survived in a 
ninth-century garb. In the case of the Tain Bo Cualnge we 
shall soon see that the work is many centuries earlier than 
the manuscripts in which it has reached us. Chaucer’s poems 
and the famous ballad of Sir Patrick Spens were printed in 
modernized forms in the eighteenth century. If only these 
had survived, how false would it be to argue that the poems 
themselves had only been composed in that period. The poem 
is supposed to be uttered by the spirit of Fothad Ganainne to 
the wife of Ailill Flan Bee mac Eogain. Fothad was a leader of 
Fiaua over the men of Connaught, whilst Ailill was the captain 
of the Fiana of Munster. Fothad had a war-band (fian) of 
famous warriors, who were “distinguished for dress and terror 
and dignity and raiment and fierceness beyond the warriors of 
that time.” There was mutual strife between the two leaders, 
and they made raids upon each other. Fothad’s shape was more 
marvellous than that of Ailill, but Ailill’s wife was more 
marvellous and delightful than Fothad’s. Failbe was sent by 
Fothad to woo Ailill’s wife in disregard of her husband. She 
refused to go until her bride-price was shown to her. She fixed 
it at a bushel of gold, a bushel of silver, and a bushel of white 
bronze. Failbe brings back her answer to Fothad, w'ho said 

1 In the “Margaret Stokes Lectures,” 1909, and before the British Academy, 
1910. 
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that she should have that. He said that each man of his 
household had six rivets in his spear — two of gold, two of 
silver, and two of white bronze, and they would take three 
rivets out of every spear and leave three, and three bushels 
would be filled with them. Fothad then came and carried off 
Ailill’s wife. Ailill gave chase with his warriors, and overtook 
Fothad, and a battle took place in which Fothad was killed 
and his head cut off. The woman who comes to a tryst 
with Fothad carried his head into the grave. Then the head 
of Fothad sang the reione to the woman,’’ of which a summary 
is here given: “Hush, woman, do not speak to me. My 
thoughts... are still in the encounter at Fei (Feic’s pool in 
the Boyne near Slane)....The tryst that was made at Clarach 
has been kept by me in pale death.,.. The noble-faced, gray-' 
horsed warrior-band has not betrayed me. Alas, for the 
wonderful yew-forest that they should go into the abode of 
clay.... The green-leaved forest has received them. It was an 
all-fierce slaughter.*.. Not feebly fights Falbe Flann, the play 
of his spear-strings withers the host,” Fothad first slew 
twelve warriors. ‘‘Thereupon we exchanged spears, I and Ailill, 
Eogan’s son: we both of us perished thereof. Oh, the fierceness 
of these two stout thrusts. We perished mutually, though it 
was senseless ; it was the encounter of two heroes.... One should 
not hold converse with a dead man, betake thee to thy house, 
carry my spoils with thee. Everyone will tell thee that it was 
not the raiment of a churl : a crimson cloak, and a white tunic, 
a belt of silver, no paltry work. My five-pronged spear, a lance 
with venom, whose slaughters were many; a shield with five 
circles, with a boss of bronze, by which they used to swear 
binding oaths. The white cup of my cup-bearer, a shining gem, 
will glitter before thee; my golden finger-ring, my bracelets, 
treasures without a flaw, Nia Nar brought them across the sea. 
Cailte’s brooch, a pin with luck, it was one of his marvellous 
treasures: two heads of silver round a head of gold, it is a 
good piece, though it is small. Quickly unclasp it-— there \vas 
the end of bloodshedding!-— the bronze coil around my neck.... 
My draught-board, no mean treasure, is thine.... Noble blood 
drips upon its rim. Many a body of the spear-armed hosts lies 
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here and there around its crimson woof: the dense bush of the 
ruddy oak-wood conceals it by the side of the grave north- 
west.... Earth never covered anything so marvellous as it. One 
half of its figures are yellow gold, the others are white bronze ; 
its woof is of pearl; it is the wonder of smiths how it was 
wrought. Four candlesticks, a white light, not feebly do they 
illumine its board.... The bag for its figures — ’tis a marvel of a 
story— its rim is embroidered with gold ; the master-smith has 
left a lock upon it which no ignorant person can open. The 
four-coi-nered casket— it is tiny — it has been made of coils of 
red gold; one hundred ounces of white bronze have been put 
into it firmly. For it is of a coil of firm red gold, Dinoll the 
goldsmith brought it over the sea ; even one of its clasps only 
has been priced at seven lay- women... .In the time of Art— 
he was a luxurious king — Tis then Turbe, lord of many herds, 
made it.... Smiths never made any work to w^hich it can be 
compared ; earth never has hidden with a king a jewel that is 
so marvellous. If thou be cunning as to its price, 'tis plain to 
me thy children will not be miserable ; if thou hoard it, a close 
treasure, no race of thine will be in want. There are around 
us here and there many spoils whose luck is famous ; horrible 
are the huge entrails which the Morrigan (the War-goddess) 
washes. She has come to us from the edge of a pillar (?), 'tis 
she who has egged us on; many are the spoils she washes, 
horrible the hateful laugh she laughs.... 0 woman, fair was the 
aspect under which we parted. I shall now part from all that 
is human, in the morning after the band of youths. Go to thy 
house, do not stay here, the end of the night is at hand.... My 
riddled body must part from thee awhile, my soul to be tortured 
by the black demon. Save for the worship of Heaven’s King, 
love of this world is folly. It is the dusky ousel that laughs a 
greeting to all the faithful : my speech, my shape are spectral— 
hush, woman, do not speak to me 

It is clear from this that the Fiana were spear- throwers 
(using the amentum, ox thoiiig) and carried round shields, but 
had no swords or battle-axes like the Danes, and wore penan- 

^ K. Meyer, Fianaigeckt (B. Irish Acad., Todd Lecture Series vol. xvi, 1910) 

pp.7ff. V ■ 
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iiular brooches, for the description of Oailte's brooch seems 
clearly to point to such and certainly cannot indicate the Danish 
tortoise-brooch. As then this ninth-century poem agrees with 
the descriptions of the armature and equipment of the Fiana 


Fig. 38 . Franciscan found in Ireland, 7j in. long, cutting 
edge 2f in. (Royal Irisli Academy Collection.) 

given in tales which as we have them are much later, we 
may rest assured that the works of the Finn cycle represent 
faithfully a culture in use in Ireland before the Viking period. 
Finn and his paladins are described as fighting on foot (like 
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Rollo the Ganger), the spear is their weapon and spear-throwing 
is their method of fighting, whilst they are represented as 
wearing the ring-brooches of which so many have been found 
in Ireland and as continually playing draughts. The spears 
themselves are described as of iron, not infrequently orna- 
mented with rings of gold along the socket. 

The theory therefore that the authors of the Finn cycle 
described the Viking weapons and mode of fighting must be 
rejected, since neither Finn nor any of his followers any more 
than Fothad Canainne are equipped with the characteristic 
Scandinavian weapons, nor wear any but the Irish brooches of 
the penannular shape. Again, although Ireland has produced 
from her soil at least one example (Fig. 38) of the francisca, 
the famous battle-axe with a heavy curved iron head and a 
short handle, which the Franks hurled in their enemies’ faces 
at the moment of charging, and many of wdiich are found in 
Merovingian cemeteries in France, nowhere is Finn or any of 
his companions represented as using such a weapon. There 
can therefore be no doubt that the culture of the Finn cycle 
is not that of the Viking or Merovingian periods, but that in 
use in Ireland at an earlier date. 

Though Finn and his companions ai'e essentially spear- 
throwers, they likewise use that weapon in hand-to-hand 
fighting like Fothad Canainne, and whilst they do not fight on 
horseback neither do they fight from chariots as we shall find 
to be the case in the older Epic. Thus in their armature and 
method of fighting they neither belong to the earlier period 
nor yet to the Viking epoch, but as they w’-ere both great of 
stature and blond-complexioned, as Finn’s own name denotes, 
it wmuld seem that they were not merely bands of native 
tribesmen, but rather bands of Scandinavian or Teutonic 
warriors from beyond the seas. Their equipment and mode 
of fighting seems to be that of the Germanic tribes as 
described by Tacitus in tlie first century a.d,, and that of 
the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes who settled in England from 
Holstein and Denmark. The spear of the Fiana recalls the 
framea of the Germans, which according to the Roman historian 
was used either for hurling or in hand-to-hand encounter. 
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Although but little attention has yet been given to Irish 
antiquities belonging to the period betvveen 
A.D. 150 and the eighth century, there are not 
wanting indications that careful study will in 
due time identify spears and other objects* 
belonging to that period. An iron spear-head 
decorated with rings of gold inlaid at intervals 
down its socket (Fig. 39), found some years ago 
in Co. Limerick, now in the possession of the 
Rev. L. M. Hewson, M.A.b so admirably tallies 
with the descriptions in the tales of iron spears 
thus decorated, that it can no longer be main- 
tained that such highly ornamented weapons 
had never existed save in the poeFs fancy. 

Now as the culture depicted in the Finn 
cycle is not that of the Cuchulainn series, nor 
yet that of the Viking age, but on the other 
hand coincides in many respects with that set 
out at great length in the multiple enumera- 
tions of the objects used for payments or gifts 
in the Booh of Rights, the contents of which 
extend at least as far back as the fifth century 
A.D., though Cormac in his revision includes 
objects such as swords, which had come into 
use in the centuries immediately before his 
time (901), we are justified in concluding that 
the writers of the Finn cycle present us with 
pictures of a real historical period and a real 
historical culture. But this of itself affords a 
strong presumption that the traditions em- 
bodied in their works have likewise a historical 
Fia. 39. Iron Spear nucleus and that the personages round which 
they hang once played their parts in the drama 
Limericlc, Ireland, of real life. 

1 Mr Hewson, to wRom I am indebted for the photograph here reproduced, 
showed me the spear in 1906, when I at once recognized it as an inlaid spear 
such as those mentioned in the Finn cycle, and he exhibited this very important 
relic before Section H of the British Association at Dublin in 1908. It has 
recently been acquired for the Royal Irish Academy Museum. 
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Swords seem to have been in use in Ireland for a consider- 
able period before the revision of the Book of Rights by 
Cormac, among the native Irish as well as amongst the 
'foreigners/ but as the equipment of Fothad Canainne does 
not include this important weapon, clearly either the Reione 
must be dated earlier than the ninth century, or it must be 
conceded that those who at that time composed Finn tales 
were careful not to admit into their writings the characteristic 
armature of their own day and have therefore accurately 
represented the culture of an earlier time. 

But there are ample grounds for believing that many 
centuries before the Viking descents upon Ireland in the eighth 
century there w^as already a very important blond element 
in the population of that island as ^vell as in Britain. For 
without placing too much reliance on a statement in the 
Book of Rights which represents St Patrick as going to the 
‘ white foreigners ' at Dublin in the fifth century, there is a 
large mass of indubitable evidence for the existence of such 
fair-complexioned folk in Ireland at that time and long before. 
The Scoti, who were undoubtedly blond, had been the master 
race for many centuries, with apparently one short interruption, 
whilst their subjects were the descendants of the old Firbolgic 
tribes commonly termed Aithecich-Tuatha, who unquestionably 
were dark-complexioned and are the direct progenitors of the 
great melanochrous element in the Irish of to-day. According 
to the Annals of the Foitr Masters and the Leahhar Gabhala 
there was a great rising in a.d. 10 of the Firbolgic plebeians 
against the Scotic nobility (the so-called Milesians), and very 
many of the latter were massacred at Cruaclian in Roscommon. 
The Aitheach-Tuatha immediately set up one of their own 
race, by name Cairbre Cat-head, as king. A few of the Scotic 
chiefs escaped destruction, notably Fearadhach Finnfeachtnach, 
whose mother was a daughter of the king of Alba (Scotland), 
and from whom was descended Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
and Tibraide Tireach, whose mother was a daughter of the 
King of Saxa, and from whom were sprung the Dal-Araidhe. 
"Evil indeed was the condition of Ireland in the time of 
Cairbre, for the earth did not yield its fruits to the Attacotti 
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(Aitheach-Tiiatha) after the great massacre which they had 
made of the nobility of Ireland/’ On Cairbre’s death, after 
a reign said to have lasted only for five years, the Scotic 
chieftains regained their power. 

The mention of a king of Saxa in connection with Ireland 
at so early a period, though not impossible, naturally arouses 
suspicion, for according to the Annals of Ulster the first 
descent for plunder made on Ireland by Saxons was in A.D. 434. 
But we already hear of these pirates in British or rather 
Koman history a century and a half earlier in A.D. 287, whilst 
there is excellent evidence for their association or alliance 
with natives of Ireland long before they began to harass that 
island. Thus Ammianus Marcellinus^ states that in A.D. 364 
the Piets, Saxons, Scots and Attacotti harried Britain 
continually, whilst the Saxons were also with the Piets when 
defeated in the Alleluiatic Victory by St Germanus of Auxerre 
in A.D. 430. 

The existence of these Irish tribes or Aitheach-Tuatha 
cannot be doubted, since beyond question they are the Attacotti 
who played such a prominent part along with their Scotic 
overlords and the great Scotic king Niall of the Nine Hostages 
in harrying Britain as well as the coast of France in the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century. Niall 
reigned from 379 to 405. According to the Irish traditions 
he w'ent into Alba (Scotland) with a large host to strengthen 
and to establish the Dalriada and the Scotic race in Alba, who 
were at this time gaining supremacy over the Cruithnigh who 
are called Picti, and he was the first to give the name Scotia 
to Alba.” He marched after this to Laegria, and made an 
encampment there, and sent a fleet to Armorica for the purpose 
of plundering that country. According to one account of the 
birthplace of St Patrick it ’was on this occasion that he was 
made a slave and carried back to Ireland. In A.D. 395 Germany 
and Gaul were in a state of turmoil through barbaric invasions, 
whilst the Saxon pirates, the scourge of the northern coasts, 
were more than usually active. There can be no doubt that 

^ xxYi, 4, 5: Picti Saxonesque et Scoti et Attacotti Britannos aerumnis 
uexauere continuis. 
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Niall took a vigorous part in these attacks upon the Western 
Empire, probably in concert with the Saxon pirates. Soon 
after the death of Theodosius in 395, the valiant Vandal Stilicho, 
now guardian of Honorius, set out for Germany and Gaul to 
re-establish Roman authority. He strengthened his forces by 
an alliance with the Alemanni and the Suevi, and soon overthrew, 
and took captive Marcomir, the leading chief of the Franks. 
Such terror was inspix'ed in Britain by the news of 
Stilicho s victories that the Piets suddenly retired into 
Scotland in affright lest Stilicho should land upon the British 
coast. His success in repelling Niall and his Scoti (and doubt- 
less too his Attacotti) is described by Olaudiaii: 

totam cum Scotus lerneii 
mouit et infesto spumauit remige Tethjs. 

It was apparently on this or on some other expedition to 
Armorica that Niall w^as slain 'at Muir n-Icht’ (the sea of Icht, 
i.e. the English Channel) by Eochaidh son of Erma Kinshella. 
From various passages in the Notitia Invpei'ii it would appear 
that Niall on his expeditions had with him many tribes of the 
Aitheach-Tuatha, who being the natural enemies of him and 
his race deserted to the enemy and took service with the 
Roman legions. It may be that his murderer was one of 
the Aitheach-Tuatha b 

The similarity of equipment and physique of Finn and his 
Fiana to those of the Scandinavians as well as to those of the 
Teutonic tribes, such as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who are 
first recorded to have attacked the coasts of Britain in A.D. 287, 
becomes still more significant when we examine the period at 
which, according to the Irish Annals, the Fiana and their 
great captains flourished. We first hear of them about a.d. 150. 
In the second and third centuries, Irish politics seem to have 
entered upon a new phase. Tara is now the centre of power. 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, whose mother was Una daughter 

^ [It appears from notes that at this point the author intended to insert a 
summary of his article, ** Niall ‘of the Nine Hostages’ and the Treasures of 
Traprain Law and Ballinrees and the Destruction of Wroxeter, Chester, Gaerleon 
and Caerwent,” published in Joum, Rom. Stud. 19*24 (xiv), pp. 12S sqq.] 
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of the king of Loclilainn, became Ard-Righ in a.d. 122, and 
reigned until he was slain in 157. Conn’s son, Art, became 
Ard-Righ in 166, and held that ofBce until he was slain in the 
battle of Magh-Mucruimhe in 195 by Maccon and a number 
of foreigners, including Beinne Briot, king of Britain. There 
is thus traditional evidence not only for intercourse with the 
'men of Loclilainn’ but also for the bringing in of foreigners 
to help in dynastic struggles in the second century. In 226 
Cormac Mac Airt, grandson of Conn, became Ard-Righ. This 
prince left a deep impression on the history of his country, 
not only by his vigour as a king and warrior, but as a lawgiver 
or at least a codifier of immemorial customs, and he is also said 
to have been the first to attempt the compilation of proper 
annals. Finally there seems no reason for doubting the story 
which represents him as introducing from Alba (Scotland) for 
the first time into Ireland the primitive water-mill, still in use 
in Lewis in the Hebrides, and till lately in Shetland. Cormac 
is said to have done this for the sake of his concubine Ciarnait, 
daughter of the king of the Gruithnigh^ (Piets)* The maiden 
had been carried off in a raid from Scotland by some of his 
nobles. Cormac s wife Eithiie, not unnaturally jealous, compelled 
her rival to toil at the quern or hand-mill even in her preg- 
nancy. Ciarnait complained of this to Cormac, and he, having 
probably heard from the Pictish princess of the water-mill 
introduced into Britain from the Continent, sent to Alba for 
an artificer to set up one for her. 

It was in his reign that Finn Mac tJmal, the greatest of 
the Fiana champions, flourished. It is not without significance 
that although Finn was neither a king nor even belonged 
to any of the royal stocks of Ireland, he was married to 
Cormac s daughter. This, taken in conjunction with the further 
fact that the Fiana were not tribes or clans but bands of 
warriors independent of such social organization, indicates that 
they were bodies of strangers whose spears were at the service 
of any chieftain who would pay them. Cormac died in 267, 
and was succeeded by bis son Cairbre of the Liffey. Probably 
the Fian bands had become a constant thorn in the side of 
i Geoffrey Keating, History of Irelandy^ol. ii. p. 3S5 (Gomyn and Binneen) . 
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the kings, and this may have been the cause why Cairbre 
proceeded to break them up. In 283 Finn Mac Umal, now an 
old man, was slain at Ath Brea on the Boyne, respecting which 
event the Four Masters quote the following poem : Finn was 
killed, it was with darts. With a lamentable sound, Aichleach, 
son of Duibhdreann, cut off the head of the son of Mochtamiiin. 
Were it not that Caeilti took revenge, it would have been 
a victory after all his true battles ; the three were cut off by 
him exulting over the head of the royal champion.” In the 
following year (284), Cairbre of the Liffey fought a bloody 
battle at Gabhran, near Tara, against the Fiana. He him- 
self— though he slew Oscar the son of Oisio, the son of 
Finn— received a mortal wound from that hero, and was then 
despatched by one Semeon. The captain of the Fiana was 
then Fearborb, son of Cormac Cas, and he had brought the 
Fiana to defend Leath-Mogha against King Cairbre. In 285 
the Fiana, then led by Caeilte, the last of Finrds paladins, were 
defeated on the Ollarba (now the river Larne), in Antrim. 

The traditional evidence for the presence and employment 
in Ireland, in the second and third centuries, of bands of pro- 
fessional warriors, who in one instance at least are said to have 
been foreigners brought in to aid a native prince, the coincidence 
of the period at which these events occurred with the first 
appearance in Roman history of the Saxons on our coasts, 
when taken along with the physical type and equipment of the 
Fiana, render it not improbable that the Fiana bands if not 
Scandinavians were some other of the Teutonic w^arriors who 
had certainly by that time begun to make descents on the 
coasts of the larger island. 

In the period of which we have just been treating, the 
political centre of Ireland was Temhair (Tara) in Meatli. But 
this romantic site had not always had such pre-eminence. In 
the great Irish Epics of the oldest period, of which the Tain 
Bo Gualnge is the most ancient and the most important, Ernain 
Macha (the Emania of Latin writers, the site of which is now 
known as Navan Rath, about two miles from Armagh) figures 
as prominently as does Tara in the later cycle. The foundation 
of this famous town by Cimbaeth and his niece and wife Macha 
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in 305 E.c. is stated by Tighernach, the best of tbe ancient 
Irish annalists (died 1088), to be the first authentic date in Irish 
history, and he adds omnia monumenta Scotorum usque Cim- 
baeth incerta erant/' It continued to be the capital of the 
Scotic kings of Ulster until its destruction by the three Collas 
acting as generals for the Ard-Righ of Tara in a.d. 332. Here 
dwelt Conchobar Mac Nessa, ‘Hhe tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
king of Ulster,” round whom and his famous nephew Ciichulaiini 
Mac Siialtaim centre all the sagas of the older Epic cycle. It 
was in Emain Madia that Conchobar had his famous hail, 
called Graobh Buadhy '' the Red Branch,” in which he and all 
his warriors used to be served; at Emain Madia was born the 
fair-haired maiden Deirdre, daughter of Feidhlimidh ; it was 
here that at the time of her birth the Druid Catlibhadh foretold 
that by this babe great mischief would befall the land ; it 
was here that Conchobar, in despite of his warriors who sought 
to slay the child at once and thus avert calamity, put her to 
fosterage that she might in due time become his wife ; it was 
here that the fated babe when grown to maidenhood fell in 
love with Noise, son of Usnach, whose locks were like the raven, 
whose skin was white as the fresh-fallen snow, and whose 
cheeks wmre as ruddy as new-shed blood; it was thence 
that she fled from Conchobar with her young heart’s choice 
to Alba; and thither that she and her husband and 
the sons of Usnach returned, on the faith of the pledge of 
pardon given by Conchobar to Fergus; it was on the green 
of Emain Macha that they were met by Eoghan, son of Dubh- 
thach, prince of Fermanagh, with treacherous intent against 
the children of Usnach at the behest of Conchobar. Thereupon 
Eoghan, feigning to welcome Noise, thrust him through with a 
spear, and he and bis host slew all the sons of Usnach and 
their following, as well as the son of Fergus, who had promised 
safe-conduct to Noise and Deirdre. Fergus on hearing of the 
treachery of Conchobar and the murder of his own son, 
hastened to Emain Macha, fell upon Conchobar s people, slew 
Maine, the king’s son, and many other warriors, plundered and 
burned Emain, and put Conchobar’s women to death. Deirdre 
however fell into the hands of Conchobar, and she dwelt 
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with him at Emain Macha for a year after Noise’s 
murder, but never did she raise her head or smile, Oonchobar 
grew tired of her and determined to give her to Eoghaii, the 
murderer of her true bosom’s lord, and from Emain Macha 
she set forth riding behind Eoghan in his chariot, Oonchobar 
following after. As they fared, she cast glances of fierce hate 
at each in turn, for there wmre none on earth that she loathed as 
them twain. Seeing her thus glare on each in turn, Oonchobar 
flung at her a rude jest, whereupon she ended her sorrows by 
dashing herself from the chariot against a rock. 

When Fergus had plundered and burnt Emain Macha, he 
and his company — some three thousand strong — retired into 
Connaught to queen Meadhbh and Ailill, by whom they were 
w^elcomed and taken into service. Henceforth they harried 
Ulster without ceasing, and finally ravaged the diskdct of 
Cualiige, wdiich led to the great triiceless war of seven years. 
But, to use the words of Geoffrey Keating \ “ Know, 0 reader, 
that if I ■were to relate here how Cuchnlainn fell by the sons of 
Cailitin, and Fear Diadh, son of Dainhan by Cuchulainn, and 
the death of the seven Maines, sons of Oilill Mor, and of 
Meadhbh, and of many other stout hei-oes wdio are not men- 
tioned here, a long narrative would be needed.” 

Let us now return to Oonchobar. He was the son of Fachtna 
fathach, son of Gas, son of Kudhruighe. His mother ‘was Neasa, 
or Nessa, daughter of Eochaidh salblmidhe, of Connaught. He 
extended his territory by giving his daughter in marriage to the 
king of Leinster, but she soon eloped with Conall Cernach, 
who is one of the chief figures in the great war between Con- 
chobar and queen Meadhbh. Not only was Oonchobar engaged 
in local wars, but he had to resist a foreign invasion. According 
to Keating, he fought a battle at Aonach Macha against Dabhall 
dumbhuilleach, son of the monarch of Lochlainn. The latter 
had invaded Ulster with an innumerable host and had proceeded 
to Magh Macha. The clan Rudhriiighe rallied round Oonchobar 
against the foreigners and gave battled 

According to a statement in the An7icds of Ulster 'tokm.' 

^ History of Ireland^ voi, ii. p. 221 (Comyn and Dinneen). 
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from Ciiana, an ancient annalist. Conch obar died 308 years 
before the reign of Cormac Mac Airt. But as Cormac began 
to reign in A.D. 227 according to the Four Masters to 

others, some few years later), Gonchobar must have died about 
81 B.G. or 71 B,c. The series of events above related which 
led to the bloody war between Gonchobar and his nephew 
Ciichulainn on the one hand, and Fergus aided by Meadhbh 
and Ailill on the other, is thus supposed to have taken place 
about the end of the second or the beginning of the first century 
before Christ. But this was just the time when the Belgic tribes 
of northern Gaul, as we have seen (p. 505), were at the zenith of 
their power, when Divitiacus, the king of the Suessiones, was 
the most powerful chief in Gaul and also held sway over the 
Belgic tribes of south-eastern Britain. He was evidently, to 
use the Irish phrase, '‘high King,” or Ard-Righ, that is, para- 
mount chief of all Gaul and of the Belgic tribes of south- 
eastern Britain. We have already pointed out (p. 505) that 
by A.D. 120 Ptolemy’s map shows the presence of Belgic tribes, 
such as the Menapii and Brigantes, in the south-east and south 
of Ireland. There seems to be no reason for doubting that 
these settlers had crossed over into Ireland during the period 
when their race was making large settlements in Britain, in 
the centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ. There 
is therefore a high probability of the substantial historical 
correctness of a statement given by Geoffrey Keatingh and no 
doubt taken by him from ancient authorities, and also given 
in the Annals of the Four Masters under a.m. 4659. This is 
the story of an Irish prince, by name Maon, son’s son of 
Laoghaire Lore, son of Ughaine Mor, who was the foster-son 
of Macha, the foundress of Emain Macha (305 B.a). Maon 
was thus four generations after Macha, and he accordingly 
flourished circa 200 B.c. Driven from his own territory, he 
took refuge in Gaul with the men of Menia^. His great- 

1 iMcl. pp. 165 sqq* 

2 The late Prof. H. d’Arbois de JubamviHe (Revue CeltiquCf voL xxviii. p. 35) 
lias critically examined the story of Maon in its various versions, and he identifies 
the men of Menia (found in an important xvth cent. MS, Egerton, 1782) with 
the Gauls of Menapia. As the Irish did not pronounce j;, iff e/iapm would be 
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grandfather Ughaine Mor had married the daughter of a 
Gaulish king, and it was on account of this Gaulish connection 
that he sought protection there. There was besides a strong 
friendship between the men of Leinster and the Gauls. 

Moiriath, daughter of Scoiriath, king of the territory of Feara 
More in West Munster, conceived a violent passion for Maoii 
on account of the greatness of his name and fame. She equipped 
Craiftine the harper, a musician who was in Ireland at the 
time, that he might go after him to France with many love- 
presents, together with a love-lay in which she set forth the 
intensity of her passion for Maon; and when Craiftine arrived 
in France, he played a very sweet tune on his harp when he 
came to where Maon was, and sang the love-lay which Moiriath 
daughter of Scoiriath had composed for Maon. He was so 
delighted with Craiftine s playing that he said he considered 
the song and the tune melodious ; and when his followers and 
Craiftine had heard this, they besought the king of the French 
to give him an auxiliary force so that he might go and regain 
his own territory; and the king gave him a fieetfiil, that is, 
two thousand two hundred, and they put out to sea ; and no 
tidings whatever are given of them till they put into harbour 
in Loch Garman (Wexford) ; and when they came ashore, they 
learned that Cobhthach (Coffey) Caolm mBreagh was in Dionn 
Riogh (a place on the river Barrow, near Leighlin.) and many 
of the Irish nobles with him, and thereupon they marched day 
and night, and attacked his fortress, and slew Cobhthach to- 
gether with these nobles. It was then that a druid who was in 
the fortress inquired who had executed that slaughter. 'The 
mariner* (An lomgseach), re-plied the man outside. 'Does the 
mariner speak ? * asked the druid. ' He speaks * (labh raidh), 
said the other. Hence the name Labhraidh Loingseach clung 
to Maon ever since. It was he who first made in Ireland spears 
with broad, greenish-blue heads, for laiglme means spears having 

Menia; cl G. Coffey, JProc. Eotj. Irish Acad. vol. xxviii, sect. C, p. 96, 
‘Intercourse of Gatil witR Ireland before the first century/ 

The late Prof, Eimmer has confirmed the constant and early communication 
between western Gaul and Ireland in a series of four papers (two published 
since the lamented authors death), Bitzungsberichte d. Kimlgl. Preus. Akad. 
Wissenschaf ten, 190% sqq. 
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wide green-blue iron heads, and from these spears the name 
Laighin is given to the people of the province of Gailian, which 
is now called the province of Leinster/' Labhraidh became Ard - 
Righ and reigned for ten years. Immediately after his victory 
he set out to see Moiriath, along with Craiftine the harper, 
and married her, and she became his queen for life. 

The Annals of Clonmacnoise (as translated by Mageoghagan), 
whilst differing in some unimportant details, state that Labhraidh 
Loingseach, (great )grandchild of king Ugaine Mor and grandson 
of Laeghaire Lore, was banished by king Cobhthach and re- 
mained many years beyond the seas, seeking to bring into this 
land foreigners to invade in The annalist agrees with the 
others in the story of the slaying of Cobhthach and his thirty 
nobles at Dionn Riogh, near Leighlin on the river Barrow, and 
adds that ^‘in the time of his Banishment he brought Divers 
forriners into this land that were armed with a kind of weapons 
which they brought with them, like pikes or spears, which in 
Irish were called layny, and were never before used in Ireland, 
of whorne the leinster men took the name, and soe did Leinster 
itselfeh” Of the substantial truth of the main facts in the story 
of Labhraidh Loingseach there seems to be no doubt, since in a 
fragment of the Annals of Tighernach preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the fact of the overthrow of king Cobhthach 
by Labhraidh is also mentioned and the place is called Dinn- 
Righ in Magh-Ailbhe, and the house or palace Bruidhin 
Tuama-Teanbathl There is nothing surprising in the im- 
pression made upon the Irish chroniclers by the introduction 
of these iron spears. The new metal for weapons and cutting 
instruments marked in warfare almost as great an epoch as that 
ushered in by the invention of gunpowder, but to these spears 
we shall soon return (p. 562). 

This tradition of settlers from Gaul in the third or second 
century before Christ, and of intimate relations between Ireland 
and Gaul still earlier, cannot be lightly set aside in view of 
the fact that Ptolemy places Menapii in what are now the 

^ See Dr O’Donovan’s note, Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland hy the Four 
il/asfm, sub A.M. 4658. 
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counties of Wicklow and Wexford in Leinster, and Brigantes 
in another part of Ireland. 

In view of the undoubted fact that iron weapons were first 
introduced into Britain by the Belgic tribes about the very 
time ■when, according to the Irish Annals, Labhraidli Loingseach 
also brought into Ireland for the first time “ broad-headed iron 
spears/’ this story is of the highest interest and importance. If 
it should turn out that there are undoubted proofs that the 
La Tene culture got into Ireland at that period, the truth of 
the tradition can no longer be questioned. 

Let us now apply the test of archaeological discovery to the 
Irish traditions of Gaulish invaders, and above all to the great 
epic of the Tam Bo Qiialnge. The present writer has already 
tried to show ^ (1) that there are abundant remains of the 
La Tene Period found in Ireland, (2) that the culture repre- 
sented in the Cuchulainn and Conchobar cycle is identical with 
the La Tene, (8) that some of the great chiefs described in the 
epics had the physical characteristics of the Keltoi or Gauls, 
and (4) that consequently the Tain Bo Cimlnge took its first 
shape when that culture was still living. In his conclusion 
that the tales represent the culture of the La Tene period, 
the writer has gained the support of many archaeologists and 
scholars. The subject is all the more important since in these 
tales we have the oldest existing literature of any of the peoples 
who dwelt north of the Alps. 

Cuchulainn was the greatest of all the Red Branch 
knights in Ulster who were in the service of Conchobar, and 
who resorted every year to Conchobar s capital, Emain Macha, 
to be drilled in martial exercises. By some, indeed (for 
example, M. D’Arbois de Jubainville), Cuchulainn’ is held to 
be an ancient Celtic god and has been identified with the Latin 
Silvaniis. But, though his exploits are often supernatural, there 
is no more reason for regarding him as a god than there is for 
so treating Achilles, or Ajax, or Roland and the other paladins 

1 W. Ridgeway, T/ie date of the first shaping of the Cuchulaim saga, 1905 
(also in Proc. Brit. Academy, Tol. ii. 1905-6, pp. 185 sgg.). [From tLis point to 
page 602 1. 7 the author has in the main repeated the paper mentioned in his 
footnote.] 
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of Charlemagne. It has been the practice of certain scholars 
to speak glibly of heroic personages as worn-out or faded gods, 
but though we have abundant instances of heroes becoming 
gods, as, for example, Heracles, Castor, and Pollux, it has never 
yet been shown that the reverse process has taken place in the 
mythology of any people. There is certainly no ground in 
Irish tradition for believing that Cuchulainn was once a god. 
He was the son of Conchobar’s sister Dechtire, but there is 
some uncertainty as regards his paternity, for he is variously 
stated to have been the son of Sualtaim, a famous Ulster 
warrior, or of Conchobar himself, or else of Lugh Mac Ethlind, 
one of the heroes from the Sidliy or sepulchral mounds, with 
which, as we shall see, the Tuatha-De-Danann were especially 
associated. This Lugh Mac Ethlind or Mac Ethlinn, is Lugh 
Lamhfhada ('Long Hand’), third in the succession of the 
Tuatha-De-Danann kings; he was slain by Mac Cuill at 
Caendruim according to the Four Masters (sub A.M. 3370 = B.c. 
1880), but we have already noted the unreliability of this 
chronology. Lugh was supposed to have transformed himself 
into a small insect, hidden himself in Dechtire’s goblet, and 
swallowed by her to have been reboim as Cuchulainn. The 
doubt about his father, as well as his afSliation to his mother’s 
brother Conchobar, is quite in keeping with what we shall 
soon learn respecting certain sides of ancient Irish society, for 
not only was polyandry in vogue amongst the aborigines, but 
Strabo records the report^ that the Irish had intercourse with 
their sisters. Moreover, the mere fact that another tradition 
regarded him as sprung from Lugh Mac Ethlind, an ancient 
hero, does not at all indicate that he was a god, for in primitive 
societies there is always a tendency to ascribe a divine 
parentage to men who stand out pre-eminently in prowess 
beyond their fellows. Again, the supposed re-incarnation of 
the soul of an ancient hero or sage in a great warrior or saint 
of a later date is quite in keeping with beliefs prevalent among 
many modern tribes. The former tendency is well illustrated 
by the desire of Alexander the Great to be regarded not merely 
as the son of Philip, but as the offspring of Zeus himself, and 

^ iv, p. 201 . 
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for this purpose he made his famous march through the Libyan 
desert to the shrine of Ammon, whilst no better example of 
the latter need be sought than the numerous re-in carnations 
of the Buddha in Tibet. 

The greatest of the tales of the heroic cycle of Ulster is 
the Tcmi Bo Gualnge, or The Gattle Raid of Gualnge, founded 
upon a famous foray from Connaught into Ulster. There are 
three chief manuscript sources for the tale : (1) Leabhar na 
h-Uidhri, The Book of the Bun Gow, which dates from about 
A.D. 1100. The version is an old one, though with some later 
additions. (2) The. Yellow Book of Lectin, a late fourteenth- 
centiiry MS. The version in it is substantially the same as 
that in the preceding; the beginning is missing, but the end 
is given. It does not contain some of the late additions in 
The Book of the Bun Cow, and the Yellow Book, late as it is, 
often gives an older and a better text than the earlier manu- 
script. (8) The Book of Leinster, written before 1160, gives 
a longer version, which is later both in style and language 
than the other two, and is much less interesting than the older 
recensions. 

The Yellow Book of Lecan, our source for the ‘‘ Muster of the 
Men of Ulster’' which forms the closing part of the Tain Bo 
Cualnge, contains linguistic forms as old as the Irish glosses 
which date from the eighth century, a fact which well coincides 
with the tradition that the tale was recovered by the bard, 
Senchan Torpeist, in the latter part of the seventh century. 
There is likewise a tradition that St Patrick called up a vision 
of Cuchulainn in his chariot to persuade King Laegaire of 
Tara to become a Christian. Moreover, the Ossianic cycle is, 
by universal tradition, later than the Cuchulamn Saga, and 
Ossian is by some, though almost certainly falsely, said to 
have been a contemporary of St Patrick, and to have recited 
his poems to that saint. Now, as we have seen (p. 530), the 
Ossianic cycle celebrates the exploits of the Piana or Fen a of 
Erin, whose domination seems to have lasted from the reign 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles (a.d. 123 — 157) to that of 
Oairbre of the Liffey (a.d. 268 — 284), and who were at the 
zenith of their power in the time of Oormac Mac Airt (a.d. 
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227 — 266) under their great champion Finn Mac Umal, King 
Gormac’s son-in-law, who, according to the Amials, was killed 
as an old man beside the Boyne in A.D. 283. There is, there- 
fore, a consensus of native tradition that Conchobar and his 
famous nephew and their contemporaries, whose deeds are 
enshrined in the Tain Bo Gualnge, flourished considerably 
earlier than Finn and his comrades, and, therefore, not very 
far from the time of Christ. There is also a prima facie case in 
favour of the truth of these statements, because the whole 
spirit of the tales is strongly pagan in spite of the natural 
tendency of ecclesiastical transcribers to modify them by the 
introduction of Christian sentiments and allusions. The oldest 
forms of the tales must date, therefore, from a period at least 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity. Is it possible to 
get any evidence which may enable us to fix more definitely 
the period in which they first took shape ? Investigation will 
soon show that the warriors described in the older epic differ 
essentially in method of fighting from those who figure in the 
Ossianic cycle, while they agree not only in that respect but 
in physique, in armature, and in dress with the Cimbric Gauls 
of France, of northern Italy and the Danube valley, and with 
the Belgic tribes (also of Cimbric origin) whom Caesar found 
in possession of all south-eastern Britain, into which they had 
passed from the Continent at no very remote date. In other 
words the culture represented in the Cuchulainn Saga is that 
known to English archaeologists as late Celtic ” (the term 
first applied to it by the late Sir A. W. Franks), and as “ La 
Tene'' by Continental writers. The latter term has been used 
because it was at La Tene, the Helvetian settlement on Lake 
Neuch^tel, that this culture first came into notice (vol. i. 
p. 410), and it is preferable to ^Gate Celtic'' because it does 
not beg any question of race or nationality. This culture 
beyond all doubt belonged to that people known as Keltoi by 
the Greeks and as GaZM by the Romans, and it lasted on the 
Continent from at least 400 B.c. till the Christian era, and 
naturally continued for some time longer in Britain, which 
only fell under Roman domination a century later than the 
conquest of Gaul. 
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The La Tene period has now been generally subdivided 
into three: La Tene I (400 — 250 B.C.), La Tene II (250 — 150 
E.C.), and La Tene III (150 B.c. — A.D. 1). This culture is 
characterized by a style of ornament derived from Greek 
sources through the lands at the head of the Adriatic, by 
swords, shields, helmets, and brooches of peculiar types, by the 
use of bronze horns, and by the cremation of the dead, 
especially in its later period, whilst in ancient literature the 
Gauls are regularly described as wearing bracae, or breeches. 
If, then, it can be shown that (1) there are abundant remains 
of the La Tene period found in Ireland, (2) that the culture 
represented in the Cuchulainn epic is identical with the La 
Tene, and (3) that some of the great chiefs described in that 
epic have the physical characteristics of the Keltoi or Cimbric 
Gauls, we shall be justified in concluding that the epic was first 
composed when that culture was still living. T3ut as it had 
died out in Gaul by A.D. 1, and almost certainly in Britain 
by A.D. 100, it is very improbable that it lingered much 
later than A.D. 150 in Ireland, more e, specially in face of the 
tradition already cited that the Fiana, who are admittedly 
posterior to the Cuchulainn period, were already dominant by 
A.D. 177. - “ ' 

Physical Characteristics. Much confusion has arisen 
from the inaccurate use of the terms “ Celt ” and “ Celtic ” 
(vol. I. pp. 370 — 1). Thus it has been the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain, and 
Ireland as “black Celts,” although the ancients never applied 
the term “Celt” to any dark-complexioned people, for great 
stature, a xanthrochrous complexion, and blue or grey eyes 
were to them the special characteristics of the Celt or German. 
That a great number of true Celts, by which I mean a large, 
fair-haired, and blue-eyed people, were already in Britain by 
the time of Christ and we know not how long before is placed 
beyond doubt by the statement of Tacitus, and theriact that 
the Belgic tribes of the south and east of England (to whom 
are ascribed the relies of La Tbne culture found in this island) 
were undoubtedly xanthoehrous, as is clear from the descrip- 
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tion^ of Bondicca (Boadicea) — ^her great stature and long 
yellow hair — -and also from Caesar’s statement that the people 
of that part of Britain were the same as the Belgic tribes on 
the other side of the channel. 

In the first volume of this work attention was called to the 
native Irish tradition of the presence in Ireland in the second 
century b.c. of a tall, fair-haired, conquering race, and it was 
pointed out (vol. i. pp. 582 — 3) that it was probably this race 
who had introduced the brooches of the La Tene type found in 
that country (see infra). Now Conchobar, the king of Ulster, 
who with his nephew Ouch ulainn forms the centre of the 
earliest Irish epic, is described in the Tain Bo Giialnge^ as ''a 
warrior fair and tall and long and high, beautiful, the fairest 
of the kings his form, in the front of the company. Hair white- 
yellow has he, and it curly, neat, bushy (?), ridged, reaching 
to the hollow of his shoulders. A tunic curly, purple, folded 
round him ; a brooch excellent, of red gold, in his cloak on his 
breast ; eyes very grey, very fair, in his head ; a face proper, 
purple, has he, and it narrow below" and broad above ; a beard 
forked, very curly, gold-yellow he has; a shirt white, hooded, 
wuth red ornamentation, round about him ; a sword gold-hilted 
on his shoulders ; a white shield with rivets (?) of gold ; a broad 
grey spear-head on a slender shaft in his hand.” In the “ broad 
gray spear-head ” of Conchobar w"e plainly have the spears with 
“ wide, green-blue iron heads” brought from Gaul into Ireland 
by Labhraidh Loingseach, circa 200 B.c. 

Again we find that in the “Muster of the Men of Ulster” 
the warriors of Muirtheimne, the patrimony of Cuchulainn, 
fortissimiis Scotoriinij which lay in what is now Co. Louth on 
the east coast of Ireland, are described as men with “long, 
fair, yellow hair.” From these passages we are fully justified 
in the inference that the Scoti, the master race in the north 
of Ireland at that time and later, had a great stature, yellow 
hair and ligiit-coloured eyes. In other words, the characteristics 
invariably ascribed to the Keltoi by the ancients. 

^ Dio Cassius, ijxn. 4. 

- Faraday’s transl. p. 119. 
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Method of Fighting* In the Cucliiilainn cycle all the 
warriors fight from chariots, and there is never any mention of 
men mounted on horseback. Ciichiilaimi's chariot is described 
as drawn by two horses, '‘'swift, vehement, .furious, small- 
headed,'’ one of which was grey, the other black. With these 
horses and the argument to be drawn from their colours we 
shall deal later (p. 596). In the Wooing of Emery are 
told that Cuchulainn went to Alba, i.e. Scotland, to perfect 
himself in feats of arms, and that he learned there the use 
of the scythed chariot, and in such a chariot he set out to 
see Emer after his return from Alba. Though , by Caesar s 
time the Gauls had discarded the use of the chariot in war, 
and men mounted on excellent horses^ formed their chief 
weapon in their death struggle against the Romans, a fact 
well illustrated by the types of their silver coins (Fig. 40), 
it is clear from both literary and monumental evidence that 


Fig, 40, GauHsh silver coin. 

at no long time previously the chariot had been in universal 
use among all the Celts of Gaul and North Italy. Diodorus‘S 
makes it plain that down to a late date they, like the Homeric 
Acheans, had regularly gone to war in two-horse chariots, 
containing each a charioteer and a w’-arrior who first hurled 
spears called scmnia at the foe, and then dismounted to finish 
the combat at close quarters with the sword, which was 
doubtless of the La Tene type (Figs. 44, 45). Propertius, too, 
in a passage cited on a later page, represents a Belgic chief, 
Virdumarus, as fighting from a chariot. The openiog of 
many tumuli in Champagne has brought to light the remains 
of Gaulish chieftains who were interred with their chariots, 
the horses’ trappings being buried along with them®. The 

^ Ridgeway, Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Iloree^ p. 99. 

, 2.V. 29. 1. ■ ■ ■ 

3 Ridgeway, pp. ciU pp, 99—100 ; Morel, Champagne Soiiterraine, pp. 2Bsqq., 

pi. 7. 
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iron tires of the wheels have regularly survived. These 
interments, as is proved by the swords and fibulae of the 
La Tene type, cannot be earlier than 400 B.c., and are probably 
to be set a century later. At the battle of Sentinimi in 
Etruria (295 B.c.)' in the Third' Samnite War, wdien the Eoinans 
overthrew the combined Samnites and Gauls, the latter had a 
force of chariots {esseda) cars (carri), the charge of which 
completely routed the Roman cavalry h 

Though by 60 B.c. the Gauls had ceased to use the chariot 
in battle, yet Caesar found the Belgic tribes ‘of south-easterii 
Britain using the war-chariot as well as cavalry, -whilst the 
Maeatae and Caledonians, two chief tribes of northerii Britain, 




continued to use chariots and apparently no mounted men for 
a considerable period longer*t The iron tires of the wheels and 
other remains of chariots have been found at Driffield (Fig, 41), 
Arras (Atr abates), and Hessleskew, in Yorkshire, the district 
occupied by the Belgic Parisii according to Ptolemy^. 

Cuchulainn is said to have gone to Alba (Scotland) to 
perfect himself in feats of arms, and learned there the use of 
the scythed chariot. And as the Caledonians continued to use 

1 Livy, X. 28. 

^ Both specimens are in the Irish Academy Museum. The larger is one of 
a pair found on the hard turf bottom of a bog at Atymon, Co. Mayo, in 1891. 
Cf. Ridgeway, Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Hort^e, p. 98, Fig. 45. 

3 Dio Cassius, nxxvii. 12 (ea: Xi2)h, epit.). 

Ridgeway, op, cit. pp. 95 — 6. 
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chariots when these had ceased to be employed for war in 
southern Britain, Irish chiefs may well have learned improved 
methods of chariot-fighting from the Caledonians. 

Like the wheels of the chariots found in Champagne and 
in Yorkshire barrows Cuchulainn's chariot-wheels are repre- 
sented as shod with iron tires. Though no iron tires of wheels 
found in Ireland have been yet identified as belonging to the 



A 


Fig. 43. Ancient Irish Eein-ring {all-dual) with details of 
ornament (A and B) on a larger sealed. 

La Tene period, many undoubted relics of chariots, such as pairs 
of bronze bits, sometimes beautifully adorned with “ late Celtic '' 
ornament (Fig. 42), and frequently associated with a pair of 
objects which I have identified^ as rein-guiders similarly 
adorned (Fig. 43), prove beyond doubt that chariots were in 
use in Ireland in the La Tene period. 

^ The specimen here shown is in the Royal Irish Academy Museum. 

2 Ridgeway, oj;. cit. pp. 493 — 5. • 
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Dr P. W. Joyce* has pointed out that chariots were used in 
war in Ireland long after the period in Avhich both Guchulainn 
and Finn are supposed to have flourished. For example, at 
the battle of Crinna near Slane in Meath (A.D. 254), Teige, the 
leader of the Munster forces, used a chariot, and was borne 
away in it from the field by his charioteer when severely 
wounded. Again, Dennot, king of Ireland, wdren preparing for 
the battle of Ouldremne (A.D. 561), gathered an immense army 
of horse, foot, and chariot.?, whilst chariots are said to have 
played a prominent part in the great battle of Magh Rath 
(a.d. 637); Adamnan, in his Life of St Columba-, speaking 
of the battle of Ondemone or Moin-mor (a.d. 563), mentions 
that the Dalaradian king, Eochaid Laib, escaped sitting in his 
chariot (ciirrui insidens). Other passages cited by Dr Joyce 
which show that Patrick, Brigit, Columba, and other saints and 
ecclesiastics regularly journeyed in chariots on their missionary 
expeditions, have no bearing on the question of the use of 
chariots in war, for there can be no doubt that they continued 
to be used for travelling purposes in Ireland as in every other 
country where they were originally used for wnir long after 
they had ceased to form a military arm, and wlien they had 
been completely superseded for that purpo.se by housemen. 
Thus the famous North cross at Clonmacnoise, King’s Co, 
bears on its plinth tw’o panels, in the uppermost of which are 
three horsemen, in the low^er two chariots and horses. So too 
we read of chariots being used in England in A.D. 1154“, yet no 
one would think of arguing from such an allusion that the 
Normans of that century used war-chariots. 

There is a vital difference between the method of warfare in 
the Guchulainn epic and that portrayed in the Ossianic and 
later stories, for whilst fighting on horseback is entirely un- 
known to the older Saga and fighting from chariots is the 
rule, Finn and his comrades, as we have seen, never fight in 
this fashion. Although in later centuries kings and chiefs 
went to battle in chariots, and contingents of chariots were 
employed at the battles of Culdremne and Magh Rath, these 

. ^ A Social History of Ancient Irekind^ yoL ii. pp. 401 sqq. 

2 I, 7 . » Bidgeway, op* cit. p. 355. 
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stories in no wise prove that the military system was the 
same as in the Cnchulainn period. It might just as well be 
argued that because the Persians of the fifth century B.C., the 
Romans in the third century B.a, and the Seleucid kings of Syria 
at a still later date occasionally used war-chariots, the military 
system of those centuries was the same as that described in 
Homer, where no fighting ever takes place from horseback, but 
the chariot is universal. In all countries, long after horse- 
men have become the important element in warfare, chariots 
continue to be used for some time longer as a military 
arm, especially when fitted with scythes or spears as was 
done by the Persians, Romans, and S 3 Tians in the cases 
above cited k The Cnchulainn epic, therefore, belongs to an 
age before the transition from chariots to cavalry had com- 
menced. But as the Gauls had entirely discarded the chariot 
for war (though retaining it for travelling) by 60 B.C., and as at 
the same date the Belgae of Britain had taken the first step 
towards the same end by employing cavalry as well as war- 
chariots^, and as the Fiana, who seem to have used no chariots, 
began their domination by the second half of the second 
century A.D., it is most unlikely that the use of war-chariots 
without any cavalry continued in Ireland later than a.d. 100. 
But as one writing at a later date would almost certainly 
have introduced the form of fighting of his own period (as is 
done in a preface to the Tain Bo Gnalnge), there is a high 
probability on this ground alone that the tale was first shaped 
before A.D. 100. 

Swords. The Gauls of the La Tene period used iron 
swords (Fig. 45), which diflfered specifically from those of the 
preceding Hallstatt or Early Iron Age (vol. i. p. 413, Fig. 70.) 
These were the swords used by the Gauls in their battles 
against the Romans, which are described by Polybius as 
being specially meant for a heavy, down-cutting stroke (vol I. 
p. 408). 

At Lisnacroghera near Broughshane, Co, Antrim, a number 
of military weapons were found in a peat bog about 1883 — 4. 

1 Eidgeway, ojy. cit. pp. 496—7. ^ ibid. p. 97. 
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Beyond doubt these relics belong to the La TMie culture. Gf 
the four swords (Fig. 44) recovered up to 1890 only one is in 


Eio. 44. Iron swords and bronze scabbards; Lisnacrogbera, Co. Antrim. 


good condition. Its total length is 19 ^ inches including the 
handle. The blade has a sharply defined ridge and tapers to 
a point. The other swords are all fragmentary, one being still 
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in 
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its sheathe It must be remarked that while the swords 

from La Tene, now numbering 
more than 100, generally have no 
defined median rib and scarcely 
taper in the whole length till 
within a few inches of the ex- 
tremity, when they gradually form 
a round blunt tip, the only perfect 
specimen from Lisnacroghera has 
a sharply defined ridge and tapers 
gradually to a point (Fig. 44). 
Again, as Dr Munro has pointed 
out, the handles of the swords 
found at Lisnacroghera resemble 
less closely those of the examples 
from La Tene itself than that of 
a sword of La Tene type from 
Bevaix on which are two small 
circles similar to those on the 
Lisnacroghera handles. 

In the Grainger Museum in 
Belfast there are several sheaths ^ 
only one of which, however, is 
complete, the rest being more 
or less fragmentary. They are 
all made of thin bronze, riveted 
together at the margins, and over 
this there is a bead, which, towards 
the lower third, develops into an 
elegant ornamentation very similar 
to that on the sword-sheaths found 
at La Tene. The perfect sheath is 
devoid of ornamentation save that 
formed by the marginal bead; but 
the others (of which only one side 
of each remains) are highly decorated with designs formed by 

^ MumOt Lalze-dwellings of — 4. 

2 zM, pp. 380 — ^2. 


Fig. 45. . 

Sword of Ea 
Tene type in 

sheath : Con- Bronze Scabbard, 
nantre, Marne. Lisnacroghera. (J) 


B.n. 
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incised lines. These designs are of the characteristic La Tone 
st 3 de. It is supposed that the incised lines, which are sharply 
defined and deeply cut, contained red enamel, as on so many 
other objects of that period, but no traces of it now survive. 
There are also circular cavities in the surrounding bead at the 
tips, probably intended for the reception of enameL On two 
of the sheaths there is a ' transverse, raised band, meant to 
strengthen the sheath. Such bands are present on the sheaths 
from La Tene, in some cases being repeated at intervals, on the 
sheath. The longest of these sheaths is 22 inches. But by far 
the finest is the scabbard (Fig. 46) formerly belonging to 
Canon Green well, but now in the British Museum^ 

There can be no doubt that the heroes of Ulster used 
swords adapted for delivering heavy down-strokes like those of 
the Gauls on the continent in the La Tene period. Thus 
Fergus, in his onslaught on Oonchobar, ‘‘ aimed on him a bloAV 
of vengeance with his two hands on Conchobar, so that the 
point of the sword touched the ground behind him-.” The 
sword handles were probably in some cases richly mounted, 
for Cuclmlaiim is represented as having ''an ivory-hilted bright- 
faced w^eapon'V’ whilst Conchobar himself had a sword gold- 
hilted on his shoulders. 

Spears. We have laid great stress upon the story of the 
introductioD of iron into Ireland in the La Tene period by 
Labhraidli Loiogseach towards the close of tlie third century 
before Christ, and we have also pointed out (p. 553) that in 
the "broad gray spear-head” of Conchobar 'we have plainly the 
broad iron spear-head of the La Tene type. 

At Lisnacroghera were found iron spear-heads and "door- 
handle” butts and also several small objects, one of which was 
found attached to the shaft of a spear eight feet long, which 
was furnished at the top with a ferrule of bronze decorated wdtii 
a kind of Greek fret-pattern prepared for enameL The spear- 
head was missing, but Mr Wakenian, who obtained it on the 

1 l am indebted to the Trustees of the British Museum for permission to 
use the illustration of this scabbard in the Guide to the Antiquities of the Early. 
Iro« *4^e, ed, 2, p. 160, 

^ Tain Bo Guahige (Baraday), p, 136. ibid. p. 89. 
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spot from the finder, considered that the large iron spear-head 
figured by him ^ may have beldnged to this spear-shaft. It is 
sixteen inches long, and two inches broad. But Mr Coffey has 



Fig. 47. La T^ne Spear ; Fig. 48. La T^ne Spear ; 
Ireland {^)2. Corofin, Co. Clare (-|). 


recently called attention to several spear-heads found in Ireland, 
which beyond all doubt are La Tene in character. He thus 
writes®: '‘Among the spear-heads found from time to time 

Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ireland, 4th series voL vi, p, 395. 

2 X am indebted to Mr George CoSey and to the Council of the Royal Irish 
Academy for the use of the four illustrations of spears here shown. 

^ Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. vol. xxviii (1910), sect. C, “Intercourse of Gaul 
with Ireland befoire the first century,’’ p. 201, 


36—2 
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tliroughout the countrj there are some which are regarded by 
most collectors as immediate successors of the bronze spear-head. 
Their often unsightly or fragmentary state causes them to be 
^ neglected and thrown aside by the amateur. They 
may however be generally distinguished from the 
Norse or Danish spear-heads also found in the 
country, and the La Tene character of some of them 
is clearly marked.” He has figured a spear-head 
thirteen inches long (Fig. 47) and wdiich must have 
once been four and a half inches broad. It was 
certainly found in Ireland, though its exact pi-o- 
venance (probably the Shannon) is uncertain. He 
seems justified in recognizing it as an example of 
the broad, blue lances ” from wdiich Leinster took 
its name. His next specimen (Fig. 48) is still more 
characteristic. It was found at Corofin, Co. 
Clare, and is the property of Mr Mark 
Pattison, The borders of the small openings 
or double eyes in the blade are inlaid with 
bronze, and it has a sort of fret-form round 
the base. 

Some narrow spears are also known, 
which, though they cannot be assigned to 
a definite period, have an undoubted La 
Tene aspect. As an example of this class 
'Wf I' (11 Coffey figures one found in the river 

Boyne (Fig, 50). It has some eye centres, 
at the base of the blade, set some with 
red, some with yellow enamel. Another 
example (Fig. 49) of this class wa^ found 
in the bed of a stream at Miilloughmore, 
Co. Roscommon. 


Fig. 49. 
Iron Spear; 
Miillovigli- 
more, Co. 
Roscom- 
mon. 


Fig. 50. 
Iron 
Spear 
with 
Enamel ; 
River 
Boyne, 
Ireland(J). 


Helmets. There can be no doubt 
that the Celts of the Early Iron Age used 
helmets of metal. Two helmets of bronze 
were found at Hallstatt, one at Glasinatz in Bosnia (voJ. i. 
p. 434, Fig. 76), whilst others belonging to the La Tene period 
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have been found at Watsch in Carniola. The literary evidence 
puts it beyond dispute that they were employed by the Gauls 
of France in the La Tene period, for Diodorus Siculus^ says 
that ‘Hhey use helmets of bronze with large projections which 
give the appearance of huge stature to the wearers. Some 
of these helmets have horns attached to them, whilst others 
have wrought on them the foreparts of birds or quadrupeds.” 
But the Gauls had helmets of iron as well as of bronze, since 
two made of the former metal have been found in France. 
There can be no doubt that the chiefs or other leading persons 
of the Belgic tribes in Britain also used helmets, as that is 
proved by the warrior seen on certain coins of Cunobeliiius I 
Dr Joyce quotes^ with approval Dr O^Donovan^s remark, 
that ''nothing has yet been discovered to prove what kind of 
helmet the ancient Irish cathhharr was, whether it were a cap 
of strong leather, checkered with bars of iron, or a helmet 
wholly of iron or brass, such as was used in later ages. One 
fact is established ; that no ancient Irish helmet made of the 
latter materials has been as yet discovered.” Down to the 
present time no undoubtedly ancient Irish helmet is known, 
the only possible claimant for such an honour being a remark- 
able helmet (Figs. 51, 52)^ in the Belfast Museum. It was 
found (along with the basket hilt of a claymore of the six- 
teenth century, with which it apparently has no connection) on 
a little island (a crannog?) in Killiney Lake near Saintfield, 
Co. Down, in 1835. The helmet, which has a somewhat classical 
aspect, is of iron worn thin by rust, but the guards round the 
eye-openings (Fig. 51) and the little nose-guard are all of 
bronze riveted on, as I am informed by Mr E. Welsh and 
Mr W. Swanston, F.G.S., who have most kindly re-examined 
the helmet for me. They are also agreed that the remains of 
rivets show that there was a bronze border or beading round 

^ V. 30. 2 Kpavyj de TrepiTlSevrac fieyaXas ^|oxas eavrOiv 

7rap-fM€yi6r) (pavraaiap iinipipovra rots xpw/t^t'ots * rots y^p wpdcrKeLTaL crvptpvrj 
Kiparaj rots dl dppicop fj rerpaTrSdcop iKTervircofiivcLt TrporopLal. 

^ Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons^ p. 330, pi. xii. 3; cf. p. 238. 

^ Social History of Ancient Ireland^ voL i, p. 124. 

^ The illustrations of the helmets are (by permission) from photographs by 
Mr R. Welsh, well known for his fine photographs of Irish antiquities. 
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the bottom to strengthen the iron. The eye-guards are each 
adorned with three small bosses with a deep cavity in each. 
These cavities probably once contained either enamel, or 
crystal, or coral. As this form of decoration is a special 


characteristic of the La Tene culture, one is tempted to 
regard this helmet as a true relic of that period in Ireland, 
more especially as we shall shortly see that helmets so adorned 
mentioned in one of the prefaces to the Tain Bo Oualnge, 


Fio. 51. Iron and bronze Helmet; Saintfield, Co. Down. 


are 







Fig. 52. Iron and bronze Helmet; Saintfield, Co. Down. 

bards were similarly filled. Though all our leading authorities 
on armour have been agreed in holding that the Saintfield 
helmet belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries 
(possibly through lack of acquaintance with the antiquities 


there is actually a Gaulish he! 
ed with red enamel, and, as we ' 
.li that the cavities in the beads 


Lmet discovered in France 
have just seen, it is almost 
on the Lisnacroghera scab- 
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of the La Teiie period, and from a consequent, assumption that 
the craftsmanship shown in the helmet could not belong to so 
early a date), inasmuch as no mediaeval helmet exactly parallel 
to it is known either' in any museum or in any repre-sentations 
on works of art, and in view of its resemblance in a charac- 
teristic feature to the Gaulish helmet just cited, we may assign 
it with fiir greater probability to the early Irish period. 

In the version of the Tain Bo Guahige in The Book of the 
Dun Goiv ('‘Leabhar na h-Uidhri"’) both Cucliulainn and his 
charioteer are represented as wearing helmetsk The chieftain 
himself '‘put on his head a ridged-helmet of battle and con- 
test and strife, from wdiich there ivas uttered the shout of 
a hundred wmrriors, with a long cry from every corner and 
every angle of it. For there used to cry from it equally goblins 
and sprites and ghosts of the glen,, and demons of the air, before 
and above and around, wherever he used to m before sheddino' 
the blood of warriors and enemies-.” His charioteer wove a 
similar helmet, only that it w^as devoid of all supernatural 
accessories, and accordingly gives a true picture of the ordinary 
warriors helmet : it was ‘‘ridged, like a board (?), four-cornered, 
with much of every colour and every form, over the middle of 
his shoulders. This was well-measured (?) to him, and it was 
not an over- weight -t” 

It will be noticed that both helmets have ridges, a feature 
to be seen in La Tene helmets*^. Tlie charioteer’s helmet 
seems to have been furnished with a long crest hanging down 
the back of his neck. This feature can be at once paralleled 
from representations of w^arriors on a bronze girdle-plate found 
at Watschl Although the description of the helmets of 
Cuchulaimi and his charioteer occur in a passage of the story 
which is regarded as late because of its language, and of an 
allusion to Simon Magus, it does not at ail follow that the 
main details of the armature are not taken from a far older 

^ M. d’Arbois de Jubainville says that the helmet is not mentioned at all in 
the most ancient Irish texts, and that wherever it is mentioned it indicates 
a relatively recent composition. But this is simply making an assumption and 
then using the assumption as a test of the age of a text. 

2 j’fxin Bo Cualnge^ p. 89 (Faraday). ^ 37 ^ 

^ Much, Knnsthutor, Atlas, p. 119, Taf, li. s 129, Taf. lv. 
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document, the laBguage of which was afterwards modernized, 
and into which the reference to Simon Magus was interpolated. 

In one of the prefaces to the Tain Bo Cualnge them is a 
description of the armature and dress of the retinue of Bodhbh 
Dearg, the great Tuatha De Danann chief of the hill of Sliabh 
nam-Ban in Co. Tipperary, when he w^ent to visit his cousin 
Oichne, the great chief of the ancient hill of Cruachan in Co. 
Roscommon, for many generations the residence of the kings 
of Connaught^: ‘'Splendid was the cavalcade that attended 
Bodhbh on the occasion.... Their helmets were adorned with 
crystal and white bronze; each of them had a collar of 
radiant gold around his neck with a gem worth a newly- 
calved cow set in it. Each wore a twisted ring of gold 
around him worth thirty ounces of gold,'' &c. The use of 
bronze and crystals to adorn the helmets, ascribed by the writer 
of the preface (which is of course later than the Tain Bo 
Onalnge itself) to the ancient warriors, at once reminds ns of 
the Saintfield helmet. 

We have seen above that according to Diodorus some of 
the Gallic helmets were furnished with horns. Such a helmet 
was found in the Thames^. Mr George Coffey^ has recently 
published three bronze horns, which were found in the park at 
Cork in 1909, below the old bottom of the river Lee. They 
are about nine inches long and consist of three funnel-shaped 
straight tubes of bronze. Their points are smooth and neatly 
rounded. Their mouths have, a flange and rivet holes in it : 
two are sloped across at an angle : the third is straight. They 
have fine rivetting on the back. When found the centre one 
was said to have been joined to one of the others by the small 
piece still attached to it. Round the mouth of each is a band 
of La Tene ornament, the characteristic form of which cannot 
be mistaken. The absence of any dividing mark or trumpet- 
end in the space where the curves expand inclined Mr Coffey 
to place them not later than the first century B.C., if so late. 
Their exact use is uncertain, but Mr Coffey, and the archae- 

^ O’Curry, Manners and Customs, &c. vol. ni. pp. 156 — 7. 

2 British 3Iuseum Guide to the Iron Age, ed. 2, p. 107, fig. 116. 

® Froe. Roy, Irish Acad. vol. xxviii (1910), sect. C, p. 104 (Fig, 6). 
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ologists of Europe best acquainted with La Tene objects whom 
he consulted j agree in suggesting that the Cork relics were the 
honls of a helmet like that found in the Thames. 

Shields* There can be no doubt that the Gauls of Caesar’s 
day used oblong shields ohlonga), a form wdiich some of 

them had adopted instead of the older round shield at least as 
early as the. fourth century B.c. (vol i. p. 477—8), though others 
of them may have retained for a considerable time longer their 
old round shields of the Bronze Age type (voL i. pp. 462—3, 
Figs. 90, 91). There can be no doubt that the Gauls of Noricum 
used the oblong shield in the La Tene period, for this is proved 
by an iron swurd found along with an iron helmet of the La 
Tene type and other objects in a late grave at Hallstatt. The 



Fig, 53. La Tene S\Yord in its Scabbard; Hallstatt. 


sword is in its sheath, which is adorned with figures of horse- 
men, whilst three footmen carry oblong shields and spears 
(Fig. 53). Similar shields are seen carried also by footmen on 
the coins of the Gaulish chief Verutalusb though a horseman 
with round shield is seen on other Gaulish coins (Fig. 54). 



Fig. 54. Gaulish coins showing horsemen with round shields with bosses. 


To the La Tene period in Britain belong the two well-known 
scuta now in the British Museum^ One (Fig. 55) found in 
the Eiver Witham is oval and has a highly decorated oval 
boss, in the centre of which are three pointed oval pieces of 
red coral, and there are two smaller studs of the same sub- 

^ Evans, CoiiiS o/ Ancient p. 238. 

-Kemble and Franks, Eorae Ferales, p. 190, Plates XIV, XV; British 
Museum Guide to the Early Iron Age, ed. 2, p. 105. 
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Fig. 55. La T5ne Shield ; Biver Witham. 
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stance. The shield once bore the figure of a boar, the outline 
of which is still clearly visible. The other (Fig. 56), found in 
the Thames, is slightly curved inwards on its longer sides. It 
has a central boss decorated with wavy patterns in relief, of 
great technical excellence and beauty of design, enriched with 
that red enamel which was invented in imitation of red coral. 


Fig. 57. Alder- wood Shield; Ireland. 

Oblong shields, sometimes pointed, are carried by horsemen on 
the coins of the British kings Tasciovanus, Cunobelinus and 
Vericah 

To the same period I referred in 1901 (voL I. p. 478) an 
oval Irish shield (Fig. 67) in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. It is made of alder- wood. It was found in 1863 
ten feet deep in a bog at Kiltubride, Go. Leitrim. 

^ Evans, Corns of the Ancient Britons, p. 238, pi. vi. 2. 
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We have just seen that the Belgic scuta found in Britain 
have bosses, whilst Diodorus' makes it clear that such too was 
the case with those of the Gauls. “They use oblong shields 
{dvpeot), as long as a man, adorned with a distinctive emblem. 
Some of them have projections consisting of animals in bronze, 
well wrought, not merely for ornament, but also to insure safety.” 
Doubtless the boar which once adorned the Witham shield 
is one of the animal forms to which Diodorus refers. I here 



Fig. 58. Sliieid Ornaments; Lisnaeroghera. 


show (Fig. 58) several objects found at Lisnaeroghera, which 
have with much probability been regarded as the boss and other 
ornaments of a shield or shields. 

There is no doubt that both round and oblong shields were 
used in Ireland, as is held both by O’Ciirry and Joyce. 
Tiiough Jtemma?! was the generic name for a shield, the term 
sciath was also in use. Now, as this still means an oblong 
wicker basket, O'Curry argued that it was an oval shield. 


1 V. 30. 2, 



I Though the word cannot be phonetically equated with tot, 

there can be little doubt that the like the sctttoi,wvas 

an oblong buckler. Cuchulainn's shield is described as round 
(cr Mm), dark red, in which a boar that would be shown at a 
feast ’would go into the boss”(?). Miss Faraday rightly feels 
a doubt about this rendering, and in the light of what we have 
just seen of the boar as a device on the Witham shield, not to 
speak of its frequent appearance as a crest on the helmets of 
Gaulish chiefs pourtrayed on Gaulish coins, I would venture to 
suggest that the meaning of this obscure phrase may be that 
on Cuchulainn’s shield there was a boss which carried a boar 
as large as one that would be served at a feast. The poetical 
exaggeration is quite on a level with the rest of the description 
of his array. 

In the Tain Bo Gualnge there may be two kinds of shields, 

for in the Muster of the Men of Ulster;' given in the Yellow 

Book of Lecan, some warriors are represented as having round 

(crum) shields with bosses, whilst one carries a ^'bent shield'’ 

(cuar) wuth a boss. It is not unlikely that one of these is an 

oblong or oval shield, or one with incurved sides like the 

Thames buckler. Both crnm and ciuw are terms of vague 

meaning. Orwm means hent, 

and might mean simply oval, 

whilst cuar does not appear to 

mean ‘‘ circular," but simply 

u curving," as it is applied to a 

sickle. It would therefore be 

a suitable epithet for an oval 

shield or one with incurved 

I sides. The shields are of 

I various colours — red, white, 

I black, grey, and ornamented 

with gold and silver. Dr J oyce 
1 • X j i XT. X 1 . j. 59. The O’Bonovaii Shield; 

has pointed out that none but Skihhereen, Co. Corkh 

round shields are ever repre- 
sented on tfie Irish crosses or in the illuminated manuscripts. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the common shield in use in 

1 This shield is fully described in vol. I. p. 464, Fig. 93. 
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mediaeval Ireland was a round target. Foi example, the 
well-known O’Donovan shield (Fig. 59) is of this shape. If, 
then, there are both round shields and those of a different 
type, probably oblong, in the “Muster of the Men of Ulster,” 
this indicates a tradition that in the early days the round 
shield was not the only form in use. But as the round shield 
was the type used in Ireland in the Bronze Age (vol. i. 
pp. 462—3, Figs. 90—1), and in the period of transition 
after the first introduction of iron, and as that type seems 
to have become again universal in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, and as we have an actual specimen of an oval 
shield of the La Tene period found in Ireland, we must infer 
that the oblong shield had made its way into Ireland between 
the end of the Bronze Age and the early mediaeval period, by 
which time it had again gone out of fashion. But as we have 
not only an actual oval shield found in Ireland, but also 
mention* in the Tain Bo Cualnge of a type of shield which is 
certainly not circular, and most probably oval, we are again 
justified in thinking that the tale must date from the La Tene 
period, or at least from an age not much later. 

Dress. There can be no doubt that from the Early Iron 
Age, and we know not how much earlier, the Celts had 
habitually worn two upper garments. This is clearly shown 
by the arrangement of the brooches found in the graves at 
Hallstatt. The first of these was the Tunic, an under garment 
or shirt, made either of leather or of some textile fabric. The 
other was the Mantle, known to the Romans as the sagum or 
'pallium Oallicum Jibulatorimn, also a cloak either of leather or 
of some textile fabric. This upper garment was fastened either 
by a skewer of bone, wood or metal, or else by a Brooch. 
At some period before 4-00 B.c. the Gauls of the Danube valley 
had learned the use of Bracae, or breeches, from their 
Scythian neighbours, for it seems not at all probable that the 
bracae were an invention of north-western Europe. These 
breeches were made of leather or occasionally of some textile 
fabric. No better illustration of the costume worn by the 
Gauls in their battles with the Romans can be cited than the 
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account gi¥eii by Polybius^ of their appearance at the battle 
of Telamon. The Insubres and Boii were clothed in their 
breeches and light cloaks; but the Gaesatae from vanity and 
bravado threw these garments away, and fell in in front of the 
army naked. All the warriors in the front ranks were richly 
adorned with gold necklets and bracelets, and the Romans were 
dismayed by the ornaments and clamour of the Celtic host. 
For there were among them such innumerable horns and 
trumpets, which were being blown simultaneously in all parts 
of their army, and their cries were so loud and piercing. 

It will be noticed that Polybius makes no mention of tunics, 
but it is quite possible that when campaigning, especially in 
the south, the Celtic warriors only wore their sagoi and 
cmaxurides. That the hracae were often made of some striped 
material is rendered clear by a famous passage of Propertius^, 
who speaks of the chariot, the striped hracae, and the gold 
torque of the. Belgic chieftain Virdumarus. 

Turning now to the Tain Bo Gualnge^ we read that 
Ouchulainn put on twenty-seven skin tunics, waxed, like 
board, equally thick, which used to be under strings and chains 
and thongs, against his white skin, that he might not lose his 
mind nor his understanding when his rage should come. He 
put on his hero’s battle-girdle over it outside, of hard-leather, 
hard, tanned, of the choice of seven ox-hides of a heifer, so 
that it covered him from the thin part of his sides to the thick 
part of his armpit ; it used to be on him to repel spears, and 
points, and darts, and lances and arrows.... Then he put on his 
breeches, skin-like, silken, with their edge of white gold varie- 
gated, against the soft lower part of his body. He put on his dark 
breeches of dark leather, well tanned, of the choice of four 
ox-hides of a heifer, with his battle-girdle of cow-skins (?) about 
it over his silken skin-like breeches.” His charioteer put on 
‘‘ his soft tunic of skin, light and airy, well-turned, made of skin, 
sewn, of deer-skin, so that it did not restrain the movement of 

1 ir. 28—30. IV. (v.) 10. 39 sqq. 

^ pp. 87—8. The word Irog, which Miss Faraday translates “apron,” 
following O’Curry, I have rendered “breeches,” since Zimmer {Kulim Zeit~ 
voL XXX. p. 81) has conclusively shown that the word means hracae. 

37 
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his hands outside. He put on his black (?) upper-cloak over it 
outside : Simon Magus had made it for Darius, king of the 
Romans, so that Darius gave it to Conchobar, and Conchobar 
gave it to Cuchulainn, and Cuchulainn gave it to his charioteer.” 
This last passage is certainly a late addition by some scholastic 
interpolator. 

Though in an illumination in the Book of Kells o. hoxsemm 
(Fig. 60) is seen wearing breeches, it would seem that .this 
garment was not native to Ireland, for even in the fourteenth 
century the four kings of Ireland who visited King Eichard II 

at Dublin did not wear these garments. The ^ English 
accordingly had breeches of linen and cloth made foi them, 
but there was “great difficulty at the first to induce them to 



wear robes of silken cloth, trimmed with squirrel-skin or 
minever, for the kings only wrapped themselves up in an Irish 
cloakh” Giraldus^ states that the Irish ivore breeches ending 
in shoes, but there is no evidence that this combined garment 
was used in early times, any more than in the period after 
him. At most, the statements of Giraldus and Lynch could 
only apply to a small part of Ireland. Since the kings did 
not wear breeches, it is very unlikely that that garment was 
indigenous. It would therefore appear that the bracae were 
simply intruders from Gaul in the La Tene period, and that 
they did not get any permanent vogue in Ireland. In the 
“ Muster of the Men of Ulster ” there are many descriptions 
of the cloaks and tunics worn by various heroes, including 

5 Froissart (trs. T. Johnes, 1805), vol. iv. p. 431, 

2 III. 10. 
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those of the warriors of Muirtheimne, the ^hereditary territory 
of Cuchiilainn. These were men with long, fair, yellow hair,” 
and they wore glossy, long, flowing cloaks with noble brooches 
{deilge) of gold, and had shirts of striped silk. 

It will be noticed that Guchulainn is represented as wearing 
leather breeches as well as those made of a textile, the leather 
being for protection. Bnt he also wears a girdle of great 



Fig. 61. La Tene Brooches; Hungary^. 


breadth to protect his belly and the lower part of his chest 
from wounds. Now this is no other than the wide girdle used 
by the Celts of the Hallstatt area and by the Umbrians for 
the same purpose, and which was also worn by the Homeric 
Achaeans under the name of mitra (vol. i. p. 311, Fig. 58). 
Those of bronze found in upper Italy and the Hallstatt area 
are as much as a foot in breadth at the widest part and taper 

^ The three specimens here shown were given to me by my friend Sm A, J. 
Hvans, F.R.S., F.B.A. . 
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to the ends which were fastened by catches at the wearers 
back. Lineal descendants of these ancient girdles, made of 
leather like that of Ouchulainn, are still worn in the Tyrol. 

Besides the mitra, pieces of bronze almost certainly portions 
of hauberks have been found at Hallstatt. The Belgic tribes 
of Britain seem to have worn a like protection, since some 
such object is worn by the warriors seen on certain coins of 
Tasciovanush There is therefore no reason why the Irish 
chieftains of the same period should not have used a similar 
safeguard. 



Fig. 62. Boman Brovineial Fibulae 


The Celts of the Alps at a date anterior to 400 B.C. 
developed from their older fibulae, which had but one spring, 
those furnished with a spring on each side of the bow. They 
then modified a fibula of a type commonly termed Certosa, 
found in the Alps and in Bosnia as well as in Italy, by 
giving it this bilateral spring. This new type, known as the 
La Tene, has played a great part in the history of the 
fibula. It extends from the Danubian regions (Fig. 61) to the 

1 Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, p. 233 (with fig.) ; of. pp. 240 
(pl. 71 . 4) and 272. 

From xny own specimens. 
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valleys of the Seine and the Thames, and even, to Ireland, as 
already shown (vol. I. pp. 580-1, Figs. 128 — 132), whilst it is 
so found as far East as Ephesus. At the commencement of the 
Christian era the La Tene type had given birth to the Roman 
provincial T-shaped fibulae (Fig. 62), and those in turn were 
the parents of the brooches which the Germanic peoples made 
in the first centuries after Christ in the epoch of the great 
migrations (vol. i. pp. 586-7, Figs. 141-2), and of those used 
in Scandinavia at a much later date. 

It is obviously very unlikely that either tunics, cloaks, or 
breeches of the La Tene period should have survived to the 
present time in Ireland, though of course it is not altogether 
impossible that such may be preserved in some peat bog, like 
the early garments found in Denmark. But I was fortunately 
able to show in 1901 that in Ireland some six specimens of the 



Fig-. 63. Leaf-shaped Fibula ; Navan Rath, Ireland. 

latest forms of the La Tene fibula had been found. One of 
these discovered at Navan Rath is of a leaf-shape (Fig. 63), 
another brooch (Fig. 64), also in the Irish Academy collection, 





Fig. 64. Leaf-shaped Fibula ; Ireland. 


has a double spring and is also leaf-shaped, the veinings in the 
leaf being indicated. Of the other four specimens two are also 
from Navan Rath (vol i. pp. 581 sqq., Figs. 133-9). It will 
have been remarked that no fewer than three of the six 



La Tene brooches found in Ireland come from Navan Rath, 
once Emain Macha, the capital of Conchobar himself. In 
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the “Muster of the Men of Ulster,” Conchobar had “a brooch 
excellent, of red-gold, in his cloak on his breast.” So too 
Cuscraid the Stammerer, Conchobar’s son, wore “a green cloak 
folded round him ; a brooch of gold over his arm. But, what 
is much moi'e important for our purpose (as Mr Coffey has 
pointed out to me), Sencha Mac Aililla, “the orator of Ulster, 
Conchobar’s chief man, wore a cloak, dark gray, folded round 
him, a leaf-shaped hrooch (dealg n-duHUch) of white metal over 
his breast.” Mow this epithet closely fits 
the leaf-shaped brooch (Fig. 63) from Mavan 
Bath, and, still better, the other Irish brooch 
(Fig. 64), which is undoubtedly meant to 
represent a leaf, as the veining is indicated 
on its back. The epithet is utterly unsuited 
to the penanular brooch of the Tara (Fig. 65) 
and Scotch type, w'hich w'as so common in 
Ireland at a later period. But the La leue 
brooch was never common in Ireland, as is 
shown by the scanty number found in that 
island. Now as the La Tone brooch cannot 
have lasted in Gaul much later than the 
Christian era, for it was then completely 
sui^plauted by the Boman provincial types, 
and as it cannot have lasted in Britain much later than 
A.D. 100, it is most improbable that any bard writing in 
Ireland at any period much later than the first century A.D. 
would have represented his heroes as w'earing brooches of the 
La Tene type. It may not be without significance that three 
out of the six known examples of this type of brooch found in 
Ireland should have been discovered at the site of the ancient 
home of Conchobar, whose physical characteristics, as we have 
seen above, are those of the Celts of Britain and the Continent, 
not those of the indigenous melauochrous race of Ireland. 

Gfold Ornaments. Polybius^ tells us that when the Gauls 
entered Italy, they brought with them an abundance of gold 
ornaments, while the same writer mentions that at the battle 



Fin. 65. Penauukr 
brooch ; Ireland. 


1 n. 19. 
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of Telamon many of the Gallic^ warriors were adorned 
with gold torques, Manlius acquired tlie name of Torqiiatiis 
for himself and his descendants from the fact that he , put 
on himself the torque of a Gaul whom he had slain in 
single combat ^ whilst from the passage of Propertius cited 
above.it is clear that the wearing of such golden torques 
and collars was characteristic of the Belgic . chiefs. Though 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy possesses , a great , 
wealth of torques and other ornaments of gold (Fig. 66), 
almost all of these belong not to the Iron Age, but to that 
of Bronze. Indeed,- it was only within the last tiventy , 
years that gold ornaments undoubtedly belonging to the 
La Tene period were discovered in Ireland. These are the 
famous gold objects found near Broighter, Co. LondGiiderry-. 
These were acquired by Mr R. Day, F.S.A., of Cork, and after 
being the subject of a long struggle between the British 
Museum and the Royal Irish Academy, have finally found their 
permanent resting-place in their proper home, the National 
Irish Collection. The objects comprised a small boat, a bowl, 
two chains of very fine fabric, two twisted neck-rings (torques), 
and a hollow gold collar with repousse designs, beyond question 
the most magnificent otject of its kind ever discovered’* 
(Fig. 67). This collar is seven and a half inches in diameter, 
and the section of its tube is one and one-eighth of an inch. 
The structure of the collar resembles that of one found at 
Frasnes in Belgium, whilst its curious fastening is similar to 
those found in some gold torques from Servies-enA al, near 
Carcassonne, in what was once the land of the Volcae Tectosages. 
The ornament consists of repousse and engraved lines filling the 
vacant spaces in the interstices of the raised ornaments. These 
fine lines are curved and form more or less concentric groups. 
They were in nearly all cases executed with a compass, and 
they illustrate the process by which the harmonious curves of 
repousse ornament were first sketched out. “This compass- 
work, which must have also been employed in the original 
design of the repoussi ornament itself, plays a very important 

^ Livy, VII. 10. 

2 Xqg vans, A vol. LV. pp. 391—408. 
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il part in Late-Celtio ornament. It is well known on the 

1^ mirrors, sheaths, and other objects of metal- work, and has 

j recently been found applied to woodwork decoration in the 

I Glastonbury Lake Village, a fact which shows that the art had 

i attained considerable development in our island before the 

Roman conquest of that part of Britain. But the best illustra- 
tion of compass-work designing is supplied by the objects 



Fig. 67. Gold Collar; Co. Londonderry 
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■ In tbe story of 'the making of Ciicliiilainn s shield, the poet 
tells ns that the artificer designed its ornament by, the, aid of a 
'' two-pronged fork ” i.e. a pair of compasses I one of the prongs 
of which he planted in the ashes and with, the other described 
the devices that were to be engraved on the shield* Since 
compass-work was characteristic of the La Teiie period, as it 
is found on works of a,rt in Ireland, and since the , compasses 
themselves have been found associated with such work, in this 
story of the making of .Cuchulaiiiils shield we have no late 
figment but a passage written originally by one w^ho was 
intimately acquainted with the methods of ornamentatio.n 
used in the La Tene period. 

The absence of any meotion of gold torques or collars in 
the description of various costumes enumerated in the ‘‘Muster 
of the Men of Ulster is very noteworthy. But it is in strict 
conformity with the fact that scarcely any gold ornaments of 
the La Thne period have been found in Ireland. Now as 
nothing could be more tempting to a writer of a later date than 
to array his heroes with golden collars, the writer of tlie .Tain 
Bo Cimlnge refrained from ascribing such adornments to his 
characters because he simply described what he saw; and as 
such ornaments were very rare in Ireland in the La Tbne 
period, the epic probably first originated in that epoch. 

Wiiting, Some time after the planting of Massalia by the 
Phocaeans (600 B.c.) the native Ligurians had learned to use 
the Greek alphabet, and from them the art spread to the other 
peoples of Gaul. After the Roman conquest of Provence, the 
natives gradually adopted the Roman script, yet Greek letters 
continued to be used occasionally in inscriptions and on their 
very numerous and important series of gold and silver coins, 
as for instance KAP10A on coins ascribed to the Carnuti, the 
theta being retained to express a sound not represented in the 
Latin alphabet* The gold series of Gaulish coins are for the 
most part imitations of the famous gold stater of Pliilip II of 
Macedon, bearing a laureate head of Apollo on one side and a 
two-horse chariot on the other — a type, as we are told by 


^ O’Curry, Manners and Customs^ djc, vol. ii. pp. 402, 329. 
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Piiitarch, adopted by the king to commemorate the victory of 
Ms chariot at Olympia, just as he placed on his silver tetra- 
drachms the horse and the jockey who had won for him the 
horse-race. . 



Fig. 68. Barbarous imitation of Drachm of Massalia. 

The first coins used by the Ligurian and Gallic tribes were 
the little silver obols of Massalia, bearing a head of Apollo on 
one side and a four-spoked wheel on the other, and later the 
drachms of that town bearing on the obverse a head of the 
Ephesian Artemis and on the reverse a lion with the legend 
MAZ2A. These were soon copied not only by the tribes of the 
Ehone valley, but also by all those of northern Italy, where the 
coins of Massalia and their barbarous imitations formed the 
currency until after the Roman conquest (Fig. 68). 



Fig. 69. Gaulish gold coin ; Armorica. Ohv. from head of Apollo on Philippus 
but rev, from man-headed Pegasus on silver coins of Emporiae^. 

But in the south and west of Gaul the coins of two other 
Greek towns, both situated on the north-east coast of Spain^ — 
Emporiae and Rhoda, exercised a very considerable influence. 
The former struck drachms bearing on the reverse a Pegasus 
(ultimately derived from the famous Corinthian type), but it 
underwent various modifications in the mint of Emporiae. On 
some the head of the Pegasus was fancifully formed into a 
little winged Eros seated in a stooping posture with its arms 
stretched forwards and downwards. In place of this a human 

^ My own specimen. 
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head was attached to the equine body, and thus arose, a regular 
Centaur., The tribes of the neighbouring parts of Gaul imitated 
these types, sometimes blending two or more of them to form 
new varieties. Hence almost certainly has sprung a very re- 
markable type found through all the south and west of Gaul 
It is a human-headed horse, often showing the survival of the 
wings of the Pegasus (Fig. 69). Sueli coins occur at Toulouse 
(Tolosa), the capital of the Volcae Tectosages, in the districts of 
the Turones (Touraine), Pictones (Poitou), Namnetes (Xantes), 
Redones (Rennes), and amongst all the tribes of the Armoricaii 
peninsula^ Coins with a similar type also showing the remains 
of the wings have been found in large numbers in the Channel 
Islands (Fig. 75), and occur sporadically in the south and 
south-west of England, from Portsmouth to Mount Batten. 
The town Rhoda, a colony from Rhodes, struck coins for a 
short time. These bear on their obverse a beautiful female 
head derived from that on the famous decadrachins of Syracuse, 
and on the reverse a -rose ^ faced downwards/ alluding to the 
name of the city (Fig. 70). The Celtiberiaus and Gauls iiiii- 
tated this type, and these copies are especially common in the 
district of Narbonne, once a chief city of the Volcae Tectosages. 
From these Gaulish imitations of the silver drachms of Rhoda 
the so-called voided cross on certain coins of the British leeoi 
seems almost certainly to have come (Fig. 74). 



Fig. 70. Silver coin of Rhoda in Spain, imitated in sonthern Gaiil-, 

But the later Gaulish silver types, on which the names of 
chieftains frequently occur, were almost all derived from Roman 
denarii. 

■ It was' formerly held that the Gaulish gold series had 
begun by 250 B.G., and that its continuation in Britai'D,; had 

W. Ridgeway, ^ The Greek Trade Routes to Britain’ {Folk-lore, March, 
1890), p. 100. A My own specimen of this rare com. 
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coiimieiice‘d between 200 B.c. and 150 B.c. But the present 
writer has argued that the Gauls had not begun to imitate 
the Ph'dipp^s until about B.c. 160, and that^ the. British series, 
onl}" began in the time of Divitiacus {supra p. 505), a wlate 
since a.dupted by Sir John Evansh A considerable number 
of Gallic inscriptions has long been known- in' France, and 
from time to time fresh ones come to light®, whilst a .few 
according to the late Dr Whitley Stokes, tl|ree according 
to Sir John Rhys) have up to the present been found in Italy. 
These inscriptions are usually sepulchral or dedicatory, but the 
most famous is a calendar found at Coligny. ll would be a 
great mistake .however to suppose' that the Ligurians and other 
Ciallic tribes only employed their script for monumental and 
monetary purposes. Indeed the practice of inscribing coins of 
itself implies that the art of reading was common. But we have 
on this point direct evidence of the most trustworthy character. 
Caesar'^ liirnself tells us that after the overthrow of the Helvetii, 
who dwelt in what is now Switzerland, documents written in 
Greek characters (tabulae litteris Graecis mnfectae) were found 
in their camp. These were brought to the Roman general, and 
proved to be lists, containing the number of men capable of 
bearing arms who had left home, as well as the number of boys, 
old men, and women, from which it appeared that the total 
number of Helvetii of all sexes and ages Avas two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand. There were also thirty-six thousand 
Tuliiigi, fourteen thousand Latovici, twenty-three thousand 
Raiiraci, and thirty-two thousand of the famous tribe of the 
Boii. The men capable of bearing arms numbered about 
iiinety-tAvo thousand. The grand total amounted to no less 
tliaii three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, of whom only 
one hundred and ten thousand returned to their homes. Else- 
Avhere® he tells us that the Gauls used writing in Greek 
characters for both public and private purposes. These 

^ Leetore on ube Coins of Winchester at the Alfred Millenary in 1901. 

- Bhys, ‘‘The Celtic Inscriptions of France and Italy’' (Proc. BriL Academij, 
1906, p. *273). 

^ Rhys, Celtic Inscriptions of Gaul, Additions and Corrections” (Proc. 

Brit Acailemiji 1911, p. 261). 

^ ii.Ci. I. *29. 1. 


5 P.G. VI. 14. 3. 
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passages therefore demonstrate not only that at the time of the 
Roman conquest the Gauls were using writing freely in the 
concerns of daily life, but that their ordinary script still con- 
tained some at least of the Greek characters of the old 
Massaliot alphabet. 

When the Belgic tribes settled in Britain, they brought 
with, them the art of writing, and though most of the British 
coins are iininscribed- (Figs. 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77), a. con- 
siderable number bear inscriptions in some of which the Greek 
theta is met, as, for instance, in the names AiMedomarus and 
Anter^rigiis, but the coins of Cunobelinus (Fig. 78), Tasciovaniis, 
and others show that the Belgic alphabet was practically the 
Latin. 

That the Irish had the art of writing at an early date is 
proved by the existence of many inscriptions in the Ogham 
script, which is, as is now generally admitted, based upon the 
Latin alphabet, but this, as just pointed out, had practically 


British J Stater; ohv. head, survival of head of Apollo ; rev. survival 
of the two-horse chariot ; Boyston, Hertfordshire, 1896h 


Fig. 72. British gold J Stater, Prior’s Walk, Cambridge, 1894' 


Fig. 73, British' silver coin ; Cambridge 


My own specimen. 

My own specimen. It is a new variety of the ‘ Sussex ’ type. 
My own specimen. 




Fig. 78. Bronze coin of Cunobelin (Gymbeline) ; found near Royston, Hert- 
fordsbire, 1894. Obv* GYHOBELINI. Rev, from a Roman denarius^. 


1 My own specimen. It was a new variety (ef, Evans, Coins of the Ancient 
Britons f Snppl. p. o81). For type of obv. as not from the Philippus but from 
coins of Rlioda, in Spain, see Ridgeway, * Greek Trade Routes to Britain* 
{Folkdcm, March, 1890, p. 101 . 

own specimen. ® My, own- specimen, 

own specimen. . ^ My own specimen. 
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Fig, 74'. .British , gold coin of Iceni; leklingham, Suffolk, 1884^. 


Fig. 76, British silver coin of Iceni; Eriswell, Suffolk, 1892. The 
smallest British coin known 


Fig. 75. British gold coin, obv, plain; Potton, Bedfordshire, 1886 ^ 
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-become that of the Gaiils and of the Belgic tribes of Britain by 
■ A.D. 100. There is, therefore, no reason why Belgae who 
settled in Ireland in the first two centuries preceding the birth 
of Christ should not have carried with them the art of writing 
which they were practising in their old homes. Ogham 
inscriptions contain linguistic forms of Irish words identical 
with those found on.. Gaulish inscriptions, and which are 
older than, the forms knowm in the oldest Irish glosses. On 
this groimd Dr Whitley Stokes^ held that some of the people 
of these islands wrote their language before the fifth century 
A.D., the date of the. introduction of Christianity into Ireland. 
Yet the fact that not only the G.auis, but also the Belgic tribes 
of Britain, were making a free use of writing in the Latin 
alphabet before the Christian era, combined with the antiquity 
of the forms in Ogham script, renders it highly probable that 
the art of writing had reached Ireland from Gaul or Britain 
at a time not merely long anterior to the introduction of 
Christianity, but even before the birth of Christ. As the Gauls 
of the La Tene period had the art of writing, it would be 
indeed strange if there were no allusions to it in the oldest 
epic, supposing it to belong to that period, whilst, for the 
reasons just given, the mention of. letters does not in' the least 
necessitate that any passage in which such a reference occurs 
should be later' than the first century before or after Christ, 
The Tain Bo Gualnge does contain such a refe.rence**^: “Then 
they reached Mag Mucceda. Cuchiilainii cut an oak before 
them there, and wrote an ogham in its side. It is this that 
was therein : that no one should go past it till a warrior should 
leap it with one chariot. They pitch their tents there, and 
come to leap over it in their chariots. There fall thereat thirty 
horses, and thirty chariots are broken. Belach n-Ane, that is 
the name of that place for ever.” 

Several other classes of evidence may be cited in, fevour of' 
the existence in Ireland of a people who had the culture of , the 
La, Tene period, though we may, not as yet be able in every 
case to point to such usages or objects in the oldest epic. 

1 Three Irish Glossaries, iv; Joyce, Social Hisionj of Arieient Ireland, vol. i. 
p. 400. 2 p. So (Faraday). 
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Cremation. ' The' Celts of the Hallstatt period and their 
Umbrian brethren practised cremation, and though in, the, first 
part of the La Tene period in Gaul inhumation seems to have 
prevailed in the valleys of the Marne and Seine, yet by Caesar s 
time cremation was the regular way of disposing of the dead. 
The Belgic^ cemetery discovered at Aylesford in Kent also puts., 
it beyond doubt that the Belgae of Kent had the same usage. ^ 
Cremation never got much hold in Ireland, though in 
various parts of that country, more especially in the north-east 
and also in Co. Wexford, once the land of the Belgic Meoapii 
(p. 505), cist graves with urns containing human remains have 
come to light. Such a cist-grave containing a fine cinerary 
urn was discovered at Courtown, in the north of Co. Wexford, 
many years ago. A few years since, near Gorey, also in north 
Wexford, a farmer found two such cist-graves close together 
on his land, in one of which there was an urn containing 
ashes, whilst in the other the burnt ashes lay on the slab 
which formed the bottom. My nephew Eev. S. Ridgeway, M.A., 
rector of Gorey, obtained a few of the fragments of the urn 
for me, from which it was evident that it belonged to the late 
Celtic period. In 1910 my nephew was informed by one of 
his parishioners that in digging out a pit for his potatoes he 
had come across what seemed like the top of a grave, and in 
September of that year we were able to excavate this cist. 
When we began to uncover it, the earth showed many frag- 
ments of charcoal. It was a rude rectangular chest, the four 
sides formed each of a single slab of local stone, the bottom 
by another, while it was covered with one large one, helped 
by one or two smaller. When the cist was exposed, at its 
southern end appeared a number of flattish stones ranged side 
by side. These bore traces of fire and had on and around them 
many large pieces of charcoal. As these were not so friable 
as the ordinary fragments in the earth around, they evidently 


contained a considerable amount of organic matter, such as 
would result from the burning of a body on the rude hearth, 
or 'biistiim, as the Romans would have termed it. Fig. *79 
shows the ground opened, and the top of the cist and the 
hustuin full in wiew.' , 



R. II. 
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. The cist was about 24 inches long, 18 inches wide and 
18 inches deep. ' It contained no urn, but the ashes and frag- 
ments of charred bone lay on the bottom. Ko article of any 
kind had been buried with the dead. From .the fragments of 
bones, my friend Dr W. L. H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, was able to conclude that the .remains 
were those of a young girl. 

The practice of cremation seems to have died out before 
Christianity came in, for though there are many accounts of 


Fig. 79. Cist-grave ; near Gorey, Co. Wexford. 

the burials of great personages, there is no record of any case 
of cremation. The only certain reference to its practice occurs 
in an ancient Irish canon, written or rather copied in the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, but then 
attributed by the writer to the time of St Patrick (fifth centiiry)^ 
The old writer, in referring to different forms of burial, aliinles 
to the cremating of the body as if it were an ancient practice of 
which tradition alone survived. We shall presently see good 
reason for believing that cremation had been brought into 

1 JoycG, ojp. dL vol. II. p. 547. 
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Ireland in the Bronze Age, perhaps by the Tuatha De Danann, 
but this does not preclude its introduction by others at a later 
period, for a curious piece of archaeological evidence indicates 
that it also came with people of the La Tene culture from 
GaiiL 

In 1903 Mr George Coffey^ found in the centre of a small 
tumulus near Loughrea, Co. Galway, a cremated burial ‘‘on the 
level of the old surface of the ground. It rested on a rude 
block of stone, and consisted of an almost plain urn inverted 
over the burnt bones.” Directly above the bones lay thn 
skeleton of a woman with its head to the west, and beside it 
were the remains of a small horse, which lay on its left side 
with the head to the west, and which had been probably 
buried along with the human body. The woman was probably 
a slave killed to be the guardian of her master s grave. The 
practice of killing a female slave and not burning her body, in 
order that her spirit might keep watch over the cremated 
remains of her lord, is well known from the Early Iron Age 
cemeteries of Este and Bologna (vol. i, pp. 497, 505). 

Now the practice of cremation cannot have been indigenous 
or it would certainly have continued until suppressed by 
Christianity, and accordingly we must look upon it as having 
been merely introduced from some other country. But as 
the Celts of Gaul and Britain were practising cremation, 
and as we have traditions of invaders from Gaul, and as the 
Tain Bo Gualnge mentions people who agree in dress and 
arms with the Celts of the La Tene period, we have another 
alignment for the existence in Ireland of a people with that 
culture. 

Horses- By the time of Caesar the Gauls were famous 
for their horses, and in the Roman writers of the age of 
Augustus there are constant references to the Gallic manni 
which were brought to Rome from Liguria and Provence. The 
remains of Helveto-Gallic horses have been found on the site 
of the now famous Helvetian settlement of La Ttme, along with 

^ Fjvc. Boy. Irish Acad. vol. xxv.; see 0, p. 14; Eidge\¥ay, Origin and 
lujluence of the Thoroughbred Horse^ pp. 398 — 9. 
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the well-known swords, coins (Fig. 80), and other relics; and 
the measurements of these animals correspond very, closely with, 
those of the modern camargxies of' Provence. The latter, I have 
endeavoured to showh are descended from the ancient giimi or 
manni of the Ligurians, and are iisimllj.?' grey in colour. Now 
it is curious to note that the measurements of the .horse found 
in the tumulus near Loughrea- correspond very closely to those 
of the horses found at La Tmie and to tho.se of the modern 
grey camargue of Provence. The present wuiter has shown*’ 
that before Roman times there were already in Gaul two 
breeds of superior horses, the one grey, the other black ; the 
former is represented to this day not only by the camayyaes 
of Provence, but by the famous grey Perche.roiis, the latter by 
the horses of Ariege, of Auvergne, of Morvan, and of Brittany, 
all of which are closely related to the old Irish horses known 



Fig. 80. Gold coin of Helvetii {‘RegenbogeiischuBsei ’). (Mv. triquetra; 
rei\ torque*^. 

as Hobbies, whose posterity still survives in some Connemara 
ponies't That these horses had got into Ireland at a very early 
date is made certain by various considerations. A description 
of Cuchulainn's horses is given in the JFboing of Mmer^ They 
were alike in size, beauty, fierceness, and speed. Their manes 
were long and curly and they had curling tails. The right- 
hand horse was a grey horse, broad in the haunches, fierce, 
swift, and wild; the other horse jet-black; his head firmly 
knit, his feet broad-hoofed and slender. “That was the one 
chariot which the host of the horses of the chariots of Ulster 
could not follow on account of the swiftness and speed of the 
chariot and of the chariot chief who sat in it.’" 

Origin and Injluetice of the Thoroughbred Bone, 

2 Scliarfif, Proe. Roy, Irish dead*, loo, cit p. 16, 

3 Ridgeway, Thoroughbred Horse, pp. 32S sqq. ^ My own specimen. 

» E. Hull, The CuchulUn Saga^ pp. 60 sqq.: 
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As I have shown^ that black and grey horses are the result 
of blending the North African horse {E.c* Lihyms)^ which is bay, 
with the indigenous dun horses of upper Europe and Asia, the 
horses of Cuchiilainn could not be any indigenous Irish breed, 
but were, as their description shows, a far superior stock to the 
ordinary horses known in Ireland. But as their colours tally 
with those of French breeds which date from the La Tene 
period, and the measurements of the horse found with cremated 
remains near Loughrea correspond to those of the horses of 
La Tene itself, Cuchulainn is thus the owner of horses of the 
typical La Tene breeds, whilst the practice of cremation is found 
in close connexion with the remains of such a horse. 

Trumpets. There can be no doubt that the Celts of the 
La Tene period regularly used horns or trumpets in war. At 
the battle of Telamon they had a vast number of men who 
sounded horns {^vfcdvai,) and trumpets {crdX7n^ye<;Y, the former 
being a curved instrument, like the Latin hucina (either in- 
herited from a common source, the cow’s horn, or borrowed by 
the Romans), the latter probably straight with curving mouth, 
like the Roman litims. Diodorus® also mentions the Gallic 
trumpets though he makes no mention of the 

biikane, whilst works of art show us the Gallic war-horn at a 
still earlier period. Thus it appears on coins^ struck by the 
Aetolians (vol. I. p. 476, Fig. 98) after the repulse of the Gauls 
from Delphi in 279 B.c. It is also seen lying on the ground 
beside the famous statue of the Dying Gaul, which is almost 
certainly from the sculptures set up by Attalus to commemorate 
his victories over the Gauls who had crossed into Asia. 

In Ireland a considerable number of bronze horns have 
been found (Fig. 81), the Royal Irish Academy Museum 
possessing no fewer than twenty-six, whilst there are a good 
many examples in the British Museum, and others scattered in 
private collections. They are of two kinds. In the first (A) 
the instrument was cast in a single piece ; in the other (B) it 

^ Thoroughbred Horse^ p. 261. 

2 Polybius, II. 29. ® v. 30. 2. 

^ Head, Hisioria Numorum, ed. 2, p. SB4. 
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was .forDied by bending and riveting together sheets of metal 
Class A falls into three sub-divisions^ : (1) those blown from 
the smaller end, (2) those inflated by a lateral opening near the 
smaller extremity, which ends in a solid boss, (3) a straight 
tube with curved mouth As horns were comprised in 

the ' find at Dowris, King^s Co., which from the celts with 
sockets of oval form and other, considerations must fall late in 
the Bronze Age, though not at its end, there can be no doubt 
that bro.nze horns were already in use at that period in Ireland. 
Again, as both the first and second forms of Class A were 
included in. the Dowris find (probably a bronze-founder's 



hoard), it is clear that the type with the lateral opening "was 
already known at that epoch, though it must be later in 
origin than the other, which is simply the cow's horn translated 
into bronzed But it is more than probable, as is held by 

i In this subdivision of the cast trumpets I have followed my friend 
Mr George Coifey, Keeper of the Royal Irish Academy Museum, 

For the use of this and the following block I have to thank the Council 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

■ ® For giving alarm the cow’s horn continued in use in Ireland down to 

modern times. I myself as a boy frequently sounded one made from a very 
large horn with some very rude incised work on it. It had belonged to an old 
farming family named Heary, in Baliynowlard, parish of Clonsast, King’s Co., 
and in troublous times when rapparees, cattle-lifters, or horse-stealers were 
about, w^as blown to give alarm and to summon the neighbours. It became the 
property of one Art Cronly, a labourer, who gave a week’s work to the farmer 
for it. 
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Sir John Evans^ that some at least' of the known specimens 
are not earlier than the transition from Bronze to Iron. For 
example, in 1794 four horns were found in a bog near Armagh, 
one of which, measuring 6 feet long, has at its larger end a disc 
embossed with the scroll-pattern, characteristic of the La Tene 
period (Fig. 82). This specimen, as well as another from Co. 
Down measuring 8 feet 5 inches' in length, was made by bend- 
ing and riveting thin sheets of bronze. Though the larger 
specimen has, no distinctive ornament, we may infer from its 
form and technique that it also belongs to the La Tene epoch. 



Fig. 82. Moiitli of La Tdne Trumpet ; Armagh, Ireland. 

. As the decorated horn was found near Armagh— the very 
district in which was, situated , the; capital of .Conchohar— from 
whe,iice, also three of the La. Tene .brooches above mentioned 
have come, the coincidence seems- to he not without significance. 

As no riveted horn and hardly any cast examples have been 
discove,re.d in Britain, we may infer -that Ireland was in direct 
communication with Gaul, not only in the La Tene period but 
even in the. Bronze Age, .and accordingly did, not 'depend,, on 
,Britain , for her forms of Continental, culture. But the question 
naturally' arises, , Why did not' -the Belgic tribes of Britain 
introduce the , horn into Ireland .when they came , thither 
from .Gaul? . The. explanation is probably due to the circum- 
stance that ,. the Irish derived, their bronze horns from Central 


^ Bronze Implements, p. 364. 
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France, most likely from the mouth of the Loire and from the 
inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. It is in the hands of Gauls who 
are declared to have passed into Italy and elsewhere from that 
region that we meet' them in classical authors and in works, of 
art. On the other hand, as Britain was invaded by the tribes 
from Gallia Belgica, who, though Cimbrians, had come from 
'Denmark and crossed the Rhine at quite a recent date, and 
as no bronze horns like the Irish are found in Scandinavia, we 
may conclude that the Belgae, unlike their kinsfolk who had 
entered Gaul centuries be.fore and had settled and become the 
overlords of the indigenous population of Central Gaul, did not 
use bronze horns. 

Carred Stones- Within the last few years another class 
of La Tene monument has been discovered in Ireland. In 
1903 Mr George Coffey^ described a stone, first noticed by 
Lord W^alter Fitzgerald at Mullaghmast, Co. Kildare, which is 
now deposited in the Royal Irish Academy collection. The 
carving on the stone ■ is of the type commonly known as 
“ trumpet ’’ pattern in Ireland. In the same year Mr CJoffey's 
attention was called by Mrs Coote, of Carrowroe, to a stone at 
Castle Strange near Roscommon, which also proved to be 
carved with ''trumpet’' pattern, but "this time the La Taie 
character of the ornament was unmistakable.” Soon after this 
Mr Cotfey found a third stone at Turoe near Loughrea, Co. 
Galway, the most remarkable of the three examples, being 
richly carved with La Tene ornament in bold relief (Fig. 83)-. 
Whilst in the case of objects of a portable character it might 
be argued that they were “ wanderers ” from Britain or from 
Gaul (as was maintained in the controversy over the famous 
gold ornaments mentioned above) and accordingly cannot be 
taken as any proof of the settlement in Ireland of Celts, it 
'would be absurd to contend that these ponderous stones were 
wrought in Gaul or Britain, where none such have as yet been 

^ Proc. Roy, Irish Acad. 190S, voL xxiv, Section 0, p. 257. “Some 
Monuments of the La Tdne period recently discovered in Ireland’' (all three 
being well figured). 

My illustration (p. 601) is from a photograph which Mr Cofey has kindly 
taken for me from the cast of the stone npw in the Irish Academy collection. 




found, and were tbence shipped to Ireland. Since the Irish 
craftsmen could develop new types for themselves, as is proved 
by the riveted trumpets, there is no reason why they could 
not hew and carve these three most noteworthy stelae. 

From this survey of the material remains of the La Tene 
period found actually in Ireland, and from the striking corre- 
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Fig, 83. Carved Stone ; Turoe, Co. Galway. 


spondence between this culture and that depicted in the Tain 
Bo Cualnge, and from the further circumstance that the race 
who are represented in the epic as possessing this form of 
culture resemble in their physique the tall, fair-haired, grey- 
eyed Celts of Britain and the Continent, we are justified in 
inferring (1) that there was an invasion (or invasions) of such 
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peoples from Gaul in the centuries immediately before Christj 
as is asserted by the Irish tradition cited above, and (2) that 
the epic tales themselves originally took shape when the La 
Teiie culture was still flourishing in Ireland. . But as this could 
hardly have continued much later than A.D. 100, we may place 
their first shaping not much later than that date and possibly 
a century earlier* 

This great. Iiish epic cycle which we have just examined, 
and also that which succeeded to it, have a great, interest 
because the Ciichulainn tales are without question by far the 
oldest literature north of the Alps, while even some of the 
later cycle, in their earliest forms, were earlier than any of their 
upper European compeers, and even in their present shape dnid 
language are older than any of them with the exception of the 
Lay of Beotmdf. But they have a much greater importance for 
us than this, for it is in them alone that we have any knowledge 
from their own mouths of the political, social and niaterial life 
of the nations of north-western Europe* Everything that we 
know of the peoples of upper Italy, Gaul, Switzerland, of the 
great tribes of Germany., and of the various populations of 
Britain, depends on the scattered and scanty statements in 
Koman writers and on the vast series of material objects 
garnered into museums by the labours of generations of 
antiquaries* But Caesar’s description of the peoples whom he 
conquered, even with all his genius, has after all not much 
more value than a description of the salient characteristics of 
Zulus or Afridis drawn up by a commanding ofBcer of a field 
force. Even when the fragmentary notices brought together 
from Caesar, Diodorus, Tacitus and others have been pieced 
out with materials collected by the archaeologist, the picture 
thus partially I’estored lacks full living interest, and wiiat it has 
is .due to the sparse utterances .of the historian. The feeling 
aroused in us is not far removed from that experienced as we 
wander through some great armoury gazing at the suits of 
tarnished armour and at .th'e weapons rusting on the walls, 
never more to be ' taken down and furbished by the soldier . in 
all the joyaunce of war. For the uncultured sight-seer these 
weapons have neither life nor voice; at most they only 
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galvanise him into a momentary curiosity, as the label informs 
him that this sword or that breastplate belonged to some 
princely personage of the olden time. But for him who knows 
Froissart, Joinville, or rugged old Villehardouin, spectral hands 
grasp once more these mighty swords, and the clang of steel 
rings out on casque and shield. But let us take an example 
from a more remote epoch and therefore more analogous to 
that now under study. Most readers are familiar with the 
remains of the Lake-chvellings so common in Switzerland (of 
which perhaps that of the Early Iron Age at La Tene on Lake 
Xeiichatel is most famous). They are similar to the crannogs 
common in Ireland and Scotland and occasionally found in 
England, as for instance the Lake Village at Glastonbury. As 
we stray through some Swiss museum rich with such remains, 
the eye wanders over the varied mass of implements of stone, 
bone, horn, and wood, broken weapons of metal and strange 
and curious tools and ornaments. We are walking through a 
valley of dry bones and we involuntarily utter the cry, Can 
these bones live ? ” They can be made to live once more by 
the revivifying magic of literature. Ail scholars know well the 
description given by Herodotus^ of the brave pile-dwellers of 
Lake Prasias in Thrace who defied the arms of Xerxes, how 
tliey planted strong piles in the lake, the whole community 
joining in the task, how they built on these piles wooden 
platforms, approached by a long bridge or gangway from the 
shore, how they reared their frail cabins on these platforms, and 
provided for the renewal of the piles by the rule that for each 
wife a man married he must drive in three piles. If we recall 
this passage as we gaze at the broken and decayed relics of 
a Swiss pile-dwelling or an Irish crannog, at once there is 
a noise and a shaking and the bones come together, bone to 
his bone: the sinews too come upon them, and they are once 
more clothed in flesh and the skin grows over them.'’ Yet 
something is still lacking in spite of the graphic picture drawn 
by the master hand of the old historian. If we could but 
recover some old rugged Thracian, Helvetian, or Ligurian song, 
some rude ballad of love or war, such as that of the Fian warrior 
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cited above, then would the very breath of life be once more 
infused into the ancient ■ lake-dwellers and they would rise up 
•before us as when they lived and moved and had their being. 

This is just what the ancient Irish epics can do for, the 
vast series of relics of the La Teiie and Gallo-Komaii period in 
France, Switzerland, and Britain, as w^ell as for the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Age in Ireland. In the political, social and 
material life po.iirtrayed for us in bold outlines and unfading 
colours in the Tain Bo Cualnge, we can realise the daily life 
and habits and the fierce wars of the tribes of Gaul, who 
century after century streamed over the Alps to the terror of 
Rome, but who through want of political centralisation and 
through intertribal jealousy and wars ultimately fell an easy prey 
to the Roman eagle: w^e see as it were, in life the Britons who 
harassed the advance of the great Roman through the .forest 
of Anderida, of the brave Iceni wdio sought to stay the advance 
of Ostorius Scapula between the Fleam and Devil's Dykes^, and 
the last gallant struggle to shake off the yoke, headed by 
Boadicea, a British counterpart to Meadhbli, the fi,erce queen 
of Connaught. 

But the importance of the Irish Epics does not end even here, 
for they can give us weighty help in forming a judgment on 
the true origin of the Homeric poems. Our investigations in 
the preceding pages have clearly shown us that so far from the 
early Irish epic giving us pictures of heroes, conditions of life, 
and methods of w'arfare which had never any existence save in 
the perfervid brains of the Irish bards, as had been universally 
assumed, and so far from the later Irish cycle being a mere 
continuation or shadowy replica of the older, as held by some, 
or reflecting the life and armature of the Viking period from 
the eighth to the eleventh century, as taught by others, these 
great epic cycles mirror clearly for us two completely different 
periods with perfectly distinctive culture and armature. 

^ W. Ridgeway, “ The Dykes of Cambridgeshire (Proc. Cmuhridne A ntiquarian 
Soc. vn. p. 200; Archaeol, Joum. l. p. 62). I have there sought to show that 
the words of Tacitus {Ann, xii, 31) ; *‘hisque (sc. leenis) auctoribus circumiectae 
nationes locum pugnae delegere saeptum agresti aggere et aditu angusto, ne 
peruius equiti foret,” refer to the district along the Icknield Way between the 
Fleam and the Devil’s Dykes. 
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But yet another lesson can be taught us by these Irish 
epic cycles. Although neither in her earlier nor in her later 
epic period did Ireland produce a Homer, this circumstance 
enables us to learn all the better from her literature the 
conditions antecedent to the production of an Iliad or an 
Odyssey. W e can here clearly discern, what we can only see 
in a lesser degree in the Icelandic Sagas and rude literary 
beginnings of the savage peoples of to-day, how literature finds 
her first utterance in the story told in common speech in the 
chieftain's hall or in the lowly hut, in the spontaneous lyric 
outbursts of exultation after victory in battle or success in the 
chase, and in the unfeigned outpourings of the heart, features 
well exemplified by the saga of Burnt Njal. No better illus- 
tration of this perhaps can be found than a curious work known 
as the Colloquy with the Ancients'^, though, as we shall presently 
see, it does not rank amongst the really ancient literature of 
Ireland. In it we shall meet prose tales placed in the mouth 
of Caeilte, Finn's faithful follower, and these interspersed with 
rude staves as he recalls the past. At one moment he bursts 
into a wild strain in praise of some exploit of Finn, at another, 
in a short prose prelude he tells how the Fiana used each 
autumn to repair to Arran twixt Scotland and Pictland : 

more melodious than any music were the voices of the birds 
as they rose from the billows and the island's bold coast. 
Here Caeilte uttered a lay : ‘ Arran of the many stags — the 
sea impinges on her very shoulders 1 ... Skittish deer are on her 
pinnacles, soft blackberries on her waving heather ; cool water 
there is in her rivers, and mast upon her russet oaks I Grey- 
hounds there were in her, and beagles ; blaeberries and sloes 
of the dark blackthorn the deer fed scattered by her oaken 
thickets;.., her wild swine, they were fat;... her nuts hung on 
her forest's hazel boughs, — and there was sailing of long galleys 
past her.' " 

This mood of happy, joyous memory changes to a note of 
woe as he recoimts the bridal of Gael and Credhe, and how 
Gael was drowned on the morrow of the marriage ; then the 
old man sang the coronach in which Gredhe poured out her 
^ Staadisli O’Grady, vol. II. pp. 101 sqq. 
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heart’s sorrow : “ The haven roars, and O the haven roars, over 
the rushing race of rinn da bharc ! the drowning of the warrior 
of loch dd cliomi, that is what the w^ave irnpiiiging on the strand 
laments.’’ 

As we have already seen in the case of the Book of Mights 
that the verse portions are the oldest, so on almost every page 
of, the Irish annals and in the history of Geoffrey 'Keat,ing rode 
old songs, are embedded, which are ■ cited as authorities for great 
events long past. A good example of these is that given above 
(p. 542), composed on Finn when he met death at Atli B,rea 
on the Boyne. In these prose tales and rude lyrics are the 
materials ready if a Homer should arise, which when molten 
in the alembic of the brain of genius come forth a iiew^ creation, 
a glorious amalgam, and no mere cento of old poems, lays, and 
ballads cut up and stitched together by some patcher or 
redactor. But be it remembered that a Homer must arise 
when the culture which he pourtrays is still green and hale, 
for. we are not here concerned with artificial epics such as those 
of Apollonius Rhoditis, Virgil, Spenser, or Milton, whose poems, 
great though they be, are in a more oi* less degree imitations of 
the great Greek epics. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray has recently instituted a comparison 
between the Nihelmigenlied and Homer, and thereby has 
endeavoured to gain support for well-known views of certai.n 
Genimn sclmlars respecting the gradual formation at a com- 
paratively late date of the Iliad and the Odyssey. But a 
brief examination of the famous German epic wdll convince the 
reader that in spite of the great influence wdiich it has exercised 
in Germany, especially in the dark days of her struggle against 
Napoleon, it is not an epic in the true sense, and that there is 
no common measure between it and the Irish epics, nor .yet, as 
we shall soon see, between it and the Homeric poems. 

In the firat place, whilst we have in the Tain Bo Cttalnge 
an epic which goes back to within a century of the time when 
the events celebrated in it are supposed to have occurred, the 
ancient ballads in which the tales embodied in the Nihelungen- 
lied first took shape perished many centuries ago, and it is 
not in Germany, but in the literature of Scandinavia — in the 
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Yolsimga Saga and the two Eddas — that its oldest existing 
form must be sought. But even- this probablj :is far remover] 
from its ancient German archetypes.- It was on this and not 
on the German version that Wagner founded his famous operas, 
and apparently Prof. G. G. Murray takes this for comparison with 
Homer, since he uses such names as Atli, which, as will be seen 
presently, are Scandinavian- and not Germanic forms. 

The German version as it .has reached us is but a production 
of some court poet or jongleur of the eleventh century. . The 
events on which the legends are based occurred in the fifth 
century of, our era, that very century in which according to a 
pious device of the Irish ecclesiastics to save the ancient poetry 
of their land from destruction, Oaeilte and Ossian were supposed 
to have held converse with St Patrick, though Finn and his 
paladins had according to strict chronology really lived and 
fought some two centuries earlier. To these good monks is 
due in no small degree the preservation of the ancient poems 
of Ireland when those of Germany perished for ever, not 
beneath the crushing power of Imperial Rome, which had 
obliterated the native literature of Gaul and Britain, .but under 
the no less deadly power of Roman Pontiffs. Yet it was not 
without a struggle that the Germans permitted their ancient 
sagas to perish, for it is recorded that Pappo, Archbishop of 
Mainz about 1100, was reproached for thinking more upon the 
pagan heroes than upon the saints of God. Pappo was however 
but one, and TTltramontanism soon closed for ever the pure 
well-heads of the old Teutonic literature. We have just seen 
that each Irish epic cycle reflects a real historical period and 
enshrines a real historical culture. But when we turn to the 
the case is altogether different. 

There can be no doubt that two of the chief personages in the 
M'ibehmigenlied are .as historical as Charlemagne, Hugh Capet, or 
Alfred the Great. Etzel (who appears in the Scandinavian 
version as Atli) is none other than the famous Attila, king of 
the Huns (a.I). 434 — 454), termed by Christian writers ‘^Hhe 
scourge of God,” whose sway extended from China to the 
Rhine, who exacted a tribute from the proud emperor of the 
East, and was a con tiiiual terror to the emperor of the West. 
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Dietricli (the Thidrek of the Scandinavian version), who along 
with Siegfried (the Sigurd of the Scandinavian Sagas) is the 
great hero of German romance, is beyond doubt Theoderic 
the Great, king of the Ostrogoths, who was born near Yienna 
ill 455, the year after Attilas death, who became king of his, 
nation in 475, who in .493 became master of all Italy, ivhicli he 
ruled for thirty-three -years, 'and wdio for half a century was 
looked up to by all the Teutonic tribes as t.he head of their 
'race. No wonder that his exploits long remained the themes 
of Saxon and Bavarian folk-song and that he is the central 
figure of the legends which compose the Thidrehsaga. In 
these he sometimes appears face to feice with the Burgundians 
headed by Siegfried. The saga of the latter hero and of the 
Nihelung-s and their fatal treasure, seems to .have had its true 
home amongst the Ripuarian Franks. Now although by 
German scholars Siegfried like the ancient Home.ric . heroes 
as well as Ciichiilainn and Finn have been regarded as the 
mere personifications of .so.Iar. phenomena, yet a proper 
patriotisin has never permitted them to apply too strictly their 
own theory to the Nibehiigenlied, and accordi!.jgly, whilst they 
have denied an historical character to Siegfried, Heracles, 
Agamemnon, and Achilles, and made them into mere solar 
manifestations, Theoderic and Attila have escaped that very 
doubtful apotheosis. But why should Siegfried be placed in a 
different category from Etzel and Dietrich ? There seems no 
other reason for so doing save that he does not meet us in 
written history like the kings of the Huns and Ostrogoths, 
who came into contact with Rome and were celebrated by 
Roman writers. But there is no reason for doubting that the 
Franks of the Lower Rhine, who were destined to work far 
greater things than Huns or Ostrogoths, may have had chiefs 
and warriors as doughty in deed and as historically real as 
Attila and Theoderic. On the principle adopted by the solar 
mythologists any obscure or very ancient personage respecting 
whom the Latin writers knew nothing must be treated as a 
sun-myth, whilst those who like Dietrich and Etzel became 
known to classical writers are to be regarded as veritable 
historical personages. 
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But althoiigli the sun-myth had apparently become sick 
unto death under the strong light of common sense^ it has 
recently been resuscitated under a slightly different form 
by Sir J. G. Frazer and his followers, Miss Jane Harrison^, 
Prof. G. G. Murray^, and Mr F, M. Cornford®, who explain all 
the heroic figures in Greek Epic and Greek Tragedy as mere 
manifestations of the Vegetation Spirit, or according to a term 
invented by Miss Harrison, the Eniaiitos Daimojiy “ the Demon 
of the Year/' a personage however wholly unknown to the 
ancient Greeks. But although no German as yet seems to have 
applied this principle to Dietrich and Etzel, it is obvious 
that the arguments used against such a treatment of heroic 
personages as solar myths apply with equal force to this 
latest vagary of historical scepticism. 

Now, if Dietrich and Etzel of the Nibelungenlied are to be 
treated as historical personages, and not mere phases of a 
universal sun-myth or vegetation spirit, it can be readily shown 
that there is an a fortiori argument for the historical character 
of Finn and his companions as also for Oonchobar, Cuchulainn, 
and Queen Meadhbh. 

In the case of the two Irish cycles we have shown that the 
heroes in each appear in settings shown by irrefragable historical 
and archaeological evidence to have been that of the age in 
which they are severally said to have lived. The same feature 
meets us when we turn to the great Greek epics. It was 
of course formeidy held not only that the Homeric heroes had 
never had any real existence, but that the culture therein 
depicted had never had any local habitation save in the poet's 
brain. When, however, by the magic touch of Schliemann's 
spade the Bronze Age of Greece rose up in all its majesty 
from its age-long sleep, it was at once assumed that it was 
this culture and none other that was mirrored in the Homeric 
poems, and accordingly all passages making any mention of 

^.Themis (1912). I have deait specially with the Vegetation and Totem 
theories of Sir James Erazer and his school in my “Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-Enropean Races” (191o): see esp. pp. 1 — 64. 

Themisy pp. 341 sqq. (‘Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek 
Tragedy’). 

3 The-mis, pp. 212 sqq. (Chap, vn : ‘ The Origin of the Olympic Games’). 

R.ii., '■ ' , ■" .39 ; 
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iron were condemned as late additions by Dr Reicliei and his 
many followers in Germany, England and America (vol.. i. 
pp. 317 sqq.). 

In the first volume of' this work it was urged that the fair- 
haired Achean warriors were a band of Keltoi who had come 
down from central Europe, that their cidtiire was that of the 
Early Iron Age of Hallstatt and the Daoiibian region, that 
these invaders had become the masters of the indigenous dark- 
complexioned race, wddch had dwelt from Neolithic times in 
the Aegean basin and were the creators of the Bronze ^ Age 
culture of that area; it was also pointed out that there was 
a clear overlapping of the culture of the Bronze ■ Age and , Iron 
Age in the Homeric poems, the older race retaining their own 
weapons of bronze and their large oblong shields long after the 
introduction of w^eapons of iron and round shields witli bosses 
by the Acheans, It was- further maintained that bards of the 
ancient race had sung the glories of the Achean heroes in their 
native tongue,' and in the native hexameter verse, just as the 
exploits of the Normans in Ireland were proclaimed by Irish 
bards in the native Gaelic verse h' and .that acc-ordingly the 
diction of the Greek epic remained largely that, of the. Bronze 
Age,. and that this was the reason why such phrases, as “smote 
him with tlie bronze” (i.e. spear) frequently occur in the epics, 
although the actual weapon may have been of iron. 

The tombs of East Crete have now borne testimony to the 
existence of such a period of overlapping of bronze and iron as 
that then urged. But it has been objected that nowhere on 
the mainland of Greece has any burial place been found 
revealing a culture similar to that of the Homeric Acheans. 
Moreover, the late Mr Andrew Lang‘S has put forward an 

1 For an admirable example of this practice see “ A poem by Godfraidh Fionn 
6 Dalaigh in praise of Maurice Fitz Maurice (second Earl of Desmond, 
1356 — translated by Prof. 0. Bergin, Ph.D. (“Essays and Studies presented 
to Sir 'William Eidgeway [191B], pp. 323 — 332). The O’Dalys were the hereditary 
bards of the ancient Kings of Munster. 

- Homer and Ms Age (1906), pp. 203-8. As these pages are passing through 
the press, my lamented friend has been suddenly snatched away by death. He 
leaves not merely in classical studies, but in every department of letters, a gap 
which must long remain unfilled. 
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ingenious theory (adopted by Mr T. W. Allen that, although 
in the Homeric period iron was being freely used for knives, 
agricultural implements and other minor purposes, the swords 
and the spears were still all of the older metal. Two recent 
discoveries give complete answers to these critics. In 1910 
a local Greek archaeologist noticed near Halus in Thessaly, 
in what was the ancient Phthiotis, the very home of the 
Homeric Acheans, some ten large tumuli. One of these was 
opened and it was found to contain objects of the Early Iron 
Age. In the following spring, Mr A. J. B. Wace, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr M. S. Thompson, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, completely examined another of these 
barrows. It was about 17 metres long and two metres high. 
It contained sixteen pyres,” small cairns of rough stones. 
Each of these contained the remains of a burnt body : in 
ten there were iron spears and swords, the latter being no 
less than 36 inches long, and having the \vell-known round 
Hallstatt shoulder : in six there were high -arched bronze 
fibulae, with broad catch-plates, a type well known in the 
Danubian regions : there was also pottery of the Geometric 
period. Thus the essential chai'acteristics of the Early Iron 
Age of central Europe have been brought to light in this 
tumulus in the very home of the Acheans of Phthiotis. No 
helmet, greaves, or round shield was found, but as the first two 
of these objects were very rare and no perfect specimen of the 
last was found, either at Hallstatt itself (voL i. pp. 420--1), or at 
the great cemetery of Glasinatz in Bosnia (vol. i. p. 434), it 
would be indeed rash to assume that such may not be 
discovered in some of the remaining tumuli at Halus or in 
others still to be discovered in that region. 

In 1911 in a tomb at Cnidus in Caria there were found all 
together six bronze javelin heads, five of iron of exactly the 
same type as the bronze, a small iron knife and some other 
small fragments, together with a sharpening stone perforated at 
one end for suspension. Portions of rust from the iron objects 
still adhere to two of the bronze javelins and also to the whet- 
stone, These passed into the writer’s possession and are here 
^ 1907, p. 19, col. 1. 
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shown (Fig. 84). This find proves that at least on the east 
side of the Aegean bronze and iron spears were used not 
simplj' at the same time by different races or by different 


Fio. 84, Set of bronze and iron javelin beads, iron knife, etc., 'and 
wbetstone, found together at Cnidus, in Caria, 1911. (J size.) 

men, but by the same- individual ' . A poet celebrating in* the 
ancient literary diction the exploits of the owner of these 
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javelin heads would most certainly have said of him that 
“ he smote the foe with the bronze,” although the actual 
spear-head with which he wrought the deed might have been 
of iron and not of bronze. Thus although the musket has been 
discarded by the British Army for some sixty years, even in 
official language instruction is still given in musketry and not 
in ri fiery y and though hand grenades have not been used in 
warfare since the Peninsular War, we still have a regiment of 
Grenadier Guards. Thus then not only has the culture of the 
Early Iron Age of Central Europe been discovered in Phthiotis, 
but it has also been proved that weapons of bronze and iron 
were in use contemporaneously, as represented in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, 

There can be no longer any doubt that just as the Tain Bo 
Cualnge faithfully reflects the culture of the La Tene period in 
which lived the heroes Conchobar and Cuchulainn, so the Iliad 
and the Odyssey mirror with no less exactitude the Early Iron 
Age culture which the Acheans had brought down with them 
into Greece from central Europe, whilst these epics at the 
same time show the Bronze Age culture still continuing 
amongst the old populations who became the vassals of the 
Acheans. 

Now let us return to the Nihelungenlied, Etzel and Dietrich 
are admittedly historical personages, but with them reality in 
the poem begins and ends. That not only Attila, but the 
Teutonic tribes of the fifth century were still all pagans, there 
can be no doubt, for Boniface the apostle of Germany was 
only born in the last quarter of the seventh century and 
was martyred at the hands of the Frisians in 755. Historical 
accuracy is however partly preserved in the case of Etzel, since 
he is represented as a pagan in the Nihekmgenlied, Kriemhild 
is represented as saying to Eudeger, the king’s envoy, that his 
master was a heathen, or she would gladly take him to husband. 
Rudeger answered, “ Say no more of that, Lady. He is not quite 
a heathen, be assured, for my dear master hath been christened ; 
albeit he hath turned again. Haply he will think better of it, 
shouldest thou wed him. He hath so many Christian knights 
that no ill could betide thee. Thou mightst easily win back 
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the good prince, heart and soul, to God^''. But it is more tliaii 
probable that there was not a single Christian in the service of 
the Humiish monarch. In the Scandinavian version the in- 
cident of the heroine's marriage to Attila comes closer to fact, 
since it is related that Attila married as his second wife 
Hildico, a German princess, and was found weltering in his 
blood on the morning after the wedding. But even this is 
far indeed from the grim facts of history, for Jordanes- tells 
us that the beautiful maiden Ildico was the last of his in- 
numerable wives, and it is clear that Attila died not , by her 
hand on the marriage night, but from a fit of apoplexy. 
The slaughter of slaves which concluded his funeral obsequies, 
and was similar to that at the graves of Scythian kings, 
Tartar khans, and Japanese emperoi’s, demonstrates the com- 
plete paganism of himself and his people. Apart from this 
half-hearted admission that Attila was a pagan, tlie atnio- 
spliere of the is not only completely Christian, 

but reflects the Christianity as well as the romantic cliivalry 
of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, when it took 
its final shape. Thus it is in church that Kriomliild is 
married to Siegfried and Brunhild to Gunther; Kriemhild told 
the traitor Hagen of the one vulnerable spot between Siegfried's 
shoulders on which a leaf had fallen as he was bathing liimself 
in the dragon's blood after slaying it on the mountain. At 
Hagen's suggestion she worked in fine silk a little cross on his 
tunic just over the spot. Here in addition to the Christian 
symbol, put on as a protection, Kriemhild is represented as 
skilled in silk embroidery, just like the great ladies of the full 
Middle Age. Again, every one is! represented as going to mass 
with clock-like regularity. Thus after the murder of Siegfried 
Hagen laid his body outside Kriemhild's door in order that she 
might find him when, she went forth to mass before the dawn, 
as was her wont. On that fatal rnorning the minster bell rang 
as custom was. Then a chambeidain found Siegfried., and when 
Kriemhild would have gone with her ladies to the minster, the 
chamberlain said, “ Lady, stop I . a murdered knight lieth on 

^ The Full of the Nihelungs, done into English by Margaret Armour, 
1897, p. IBS. ® De Getarum $we Goikomm Orighie et Behus gestis^ xljx. 
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the threshold/’ After Kriemhild had asked her Netherland 
knights to help her to lay Siegfried in his coffin richly wrought 
by the smith with silver and with gold and braced with steel, 
they brought him to the rninster, many a bell rang out, and 
requiems were sung. Kriemhild urged when Siegfried’s body 
lay in the minster that men should pass before it that thus the 
slayer might be found, and by this test Hagen was convicted of 
the crime. The coffin was ready by the middle of the day, but 
Kriemhild would not let them bury him yet. They wound 
Siegfried in rich cloth, and the folk brought offerings for his 
soul. They sang at least a thousand masses a day, and great 
was the press among Siegfried’s friends. “What offerings 
were brought 1 The poorest was rich enow, for they that 
had naught were bidden bring an offering from the gold of 
Siegfried’s own hoard. When he lived no more, they gave 
many thousand marks for his soul. Kriemhild bestowed lands 
and revenues over all, on cloisters and holy men. Silver 
and clothes in plenty they gave to the poor.... They say that in 
these four days, thirty thousand marks, or more, were given to 
the poor for his soul’s sake, when his beauty and his life were 
brought to nothing.” On the fourth morning they bore him 
from the minster to the grave, and sang and read or they 
buried him. “Ah, what good priests were at his funeraP.” 
This surely is not a fifth-century funeral of a Frankish or 
Burgundian chief, but rather that of a great baron of the 
Rhineland in the twelfth century. After Siegfried’s death, 
Kriemhild led a. morbid life in a great room near the minster, 
and day by day she went to the minster to pray for Siegfried’s 
soul, just like some noble mediaeval lady whose consort had 
been slain. Nor is Kriemhild represented as exceptional in her 
devotion to the Church. Uta founded with her wealth after 
Dankrats’s death the rich abbey of Lorsch, renowned to this 
day, and Kriemhild gave no little part thereto for Siegfried’s 
soul and for the souls of all the dead. “She gave gold and 
precious stones with wdlling hand. Seldom have we known a 
truer wife After this she translated Siegfried’s bones to 
Lorsch and there lie lieth in a long coffin. 

, : 0 p. cit. fp, 110 sqq, ^ 'p. 125. 
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But it is not merely mediaeval Christianity with lavish 
expenditure on monks and abbeys that stamps, the Wibebmgen-> 
lied as a late court . poem. The armature and general , life is 
not that of the fierce Franks and ■ Biirgiindians who fought, and 
struggled for the mastery in earlier centuries. Every page, is 
.marked, by full-blown mediaeval chivalry, for jousts and tiitings 
coiitimially recur. On the other hand it is highly probable 
that the Franks had not cavalry until the time of Clovis 
(481—511), when they marched against the Thiiriiigiaiis, 
defeated and slew their king, and reduced the whole nation 
.to subjection. Afterwards they likewise made war upon the 
.Burgundians and reduced them to submission, and treating 
them as “captives of the spear/’ compelled them thenceforth to 
serve with them in war, and took over all the territory which 
the Burgundians had previously held and rendered it subject to 
tribute \ When later on the Franks invaded Italy, it is .not 
improbable that .the inconsiderable body of cavalry which 
accompanied them may liave been furnished in, part at least by 
the Thuriiigians and .Burgundians, for the use of cavalry seems 
at that time to have been quite alien to their own national 
method of warfare. This small body of h,o,rse alone carried 
spears. All the rest were footmen, wiio liad neither bows nor 
spears, but each had a sword, a round shield, and an axe, which 
had a thick iron bead very sharp at each side, fitted with a 
short ivooden helve. This they hurled ag.ainst the enemy at 
the first onset, and then fell upon them with their swords I 
This formidable battle-axe is of course none other than the 
/rcwicuca mentioned already (p. 535, Fig. 87). 

The life of the women is no less removed from that of the 
fierce German wives of the Teutonic warriors of the olden .time, 
who in the words of Tacitus aided, them in their battles and 
“ supplied them with food and incitements to valour.” Kriem- 
hild and her ladies sit within in their' bowers and are as skilled 
in embroidery as Queen Matilda herself and her ladies, who in 
or about the same century as the Nihelungenlied took its 
final form, wrought with their cunning needles on the Bayeux 

^ Procop. De hello Gothieo^i, IB. Cf. W. Ridgeway, Origin and Inflimice of 
the Thoroaghbred Morse, pp, B29— BO. - Procop. Br hello GotMco, ii, 25. 
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tapestry the invasion of England and the battle of Hastings. 
Many more examples might be cited, but enough has been 
said to show that the environment in which Dietrich, Etzel, 
Krieinhild, and the rest are set in the Nihelungenlied is not that 
of the fifth centiir}^, but belongs to a period many generations 
later. Indeed, it no more represents the actual life and thought 
of the age of Attila and Theoderic than Malory's 
d^Arilim' or Tennyson's Idylls of the King depict the actual 
life of the Britons of the West when, headed by their Ard-Righ, 
Arthur, they overthrew the Saxons at Mons Badonicus. 

In view of the facts here set out, there is no analogy 
between the Nibehingenlied and the Homeric poems, and 
accordingly Prof. Murray's arguments based upon an assumed 
parallelism must be rejected as invalid, unless he can show 
that the Achean warriors were equipped like Athenian hoplites 
or Spartiate soldiers of the classical period, that Helen and 
Penelope dressed and lived and thought like the women of 
Athens or Sparta in that epoch, that there is mention of 
coinage and the currency system of the same time, and that 
the great festivals at Olympia, Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea 
were regarded as Pan-Hellenic meeting-places in the age of 
Homer. 

On the other hand, in the Tain Bo Cualnge we have seen 
the true life of the inhabitants of Ireland about the time of 
Christ, and almost certainly an equally lifelike picture of that 
of the natives of Britain and Gaul prior to their conquest by 
the Romans, even though none of the three great manuscripts 
of the work date from before the twelfth century, whilst that 
which contains the oldest form of part of the epic dates only 
from the fourteenth. Thus all of them were written at a time 
after the Normans had introduced into Ireland an armature, a 
method of fighting and a culture similar to those represented in 
the Nihelungenlied. Christianity also had been introduced into 
Ireland in the fifth and had become fully dominant by the 
seventh century. Yet in spite of these great influences as well 
as the fact that the manuscripts are so late, the warriors of 
Ulster and Connaught are represented not only in the equip- 
ment of the La Tbne period, but uniformly as pagans. 
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, Fiirt.heniiorej as Finn and .liis conteiiiporaries lived not 
much more than a century- and a half before the corning of 
Pat,rick, there was much more temptation to represent these 
.worthies in the guise of mediaeval Christians,, as had been the 
lot of Theoderic and Siegfried, Yet, although in a famous 
composition known as the Colloquy vjith the Aiicients'^ a Christian 
writer hUvS distorted the proper chronology and brought Caeilte, 
the last of Finifs great captains, and the commander of the 
Fiana in their final overthrow^ at Ollarba (a.d. 285), face* to 
face with Patrick, who arrived in Ireland in 432, this anachron- 
ism was not for the purpose of representing Finn and the 
Fiana .as Christians, but for .the much more laudable purpose, of 
saving from oblivion the ancient pagan literature. 

The Colloquy opens with a brief statement of the overthrow 
of the Fiana, and how after they had .for the most part been 
extinguished, the residue of them had dispersed in small bands 
throngliout all Ireland. At the point of time when the story 
begins Patrick had not long been in the ishuid, and only two 
goofl warriors of the Fiana were now left — Ossian, son of Finn, 
and Caeilte, son of Cninnehu, but their lusty vigour and power 
of spear-throwing laid now dwindled, and they liad only si,xteen 
fighting men left with them in Co. Armagh. Thence they 
passed into Louth, a.nd at the falling of the evening clouds 
the)"- were sad and ■ dispirited. They sought that .night 
hospitality from Camha, the she-chief, one of Kmds staunchest 
friends, and tarried with her three days. On the morning of 
the fourth day th-ey stood .on the green before her dw^elling and 
made there a resolve to separate, and this parting of theirs 
was a sundering of soul and body.'' Ossian, with half their 
little following, departed to his mother's home ; Caeilte, with 
the rest, took his way to what was later Drogheda., on the 
mouth of the Boyne. Thence he passed up that river to Fiac's 
Pool, then southwards over the plains of Meath to the rath of 
Drumderg-, where Patrick, son of Galpuni, then was. The old 
man and his little band drew slowly up the hill, just as Patrick 
had recited the Lord's canon, lauded the Creator, and blessed 

^ Standisb H. 0*Grady, Silm Gadelica^ vol. ii. pp. 101 sqq, 

2 The Kildare Hills, still known as the ‘‘Red Hills. 
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the rath in which Finn once dwelt. When the clerics saw the 
tall old men advance, followed by their great wolf-hounds, fear 
fell upon them, for they seemed not men of the same epoch 
with the clergy. The giant men sat them down and Patrick 
asked Caeilte who he was. The old man told him his name and 
lineage, and then for a space all sat in silence and the priests 
marvelled as they gazed on these warriors of a bygone age. 
Presently Patrick asked Caeilte if he could point him out a 
clear cool spring. Caeilte thereupon led him forth from the 
rath and showed him a loch-well sparkling and translucent, and 
then he sang a beautiful strain in praise of the well and its 
lovely surroundings. “ Caeilte,’’ said Patrick, “ was not Finn 
a good lord to thee ? ” and Caeilte answered, “ W ere but the 
leaf ■which the wmod sheds from it gold, — were but the white 
billow silver, — Finn would have given it all away.” ‘'Who or 
wdiat,” said Patrick, “ was it that maintained you so in your life ?” 
Caeilte answered, “ Truth that was in our hearts, and strength 
in our arms, and fulfilment in our tongues.” Then Patrick 
put many questions to Caeilte concerning the olden time, the 
manner in which Finn lived, the number of his drinking-horns 
and cups, the great hunt on Howth, the stealing of Firm’s 
hounds by Arthur of Britain, the reprisal made by Finn’s 
men, and tire greatest of all the hunts of the Fiana, that on 
the Isle of Arran in the FirtH of Clyde. At last Patrick said : 
“All this is to us a recreation of spirit and of mind, were 
it only not a destruction of devotion and a dereliction of 
prayer.” 

Night came and all went to rest. There they were till 
the morrow’s morning and Patrick robed himself and came 
forth upon the green. His two guardian angels now came to 
him, and of these he inquired whether in God’s sight it were 
fitting for him to listen to the stories of the Fiana. Emphatically 
and concordantly the angels answered, “Holj^ cleric, no more 
than a third part of their stories do those ancient warriors tell 
by reason of forgetfulness and lack of memory ; but by thee be 
it written on tabular staffs of poets and in ollaves’ words, for 
to the companies and nobles of the latter time to give ear to 
these stories will be for a pastime.” This said, the angels 
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departed. Patrick called for Brogan liis scribe and bade, him 
take down Caeilte's tales. 

Would that Pappo of Mainz or some other patriotic German 
cleric had ascribed to their apostle Boniface two such good 
guardian angels as those of Patrick, and that, fortified by such 
authority, die could have persuaded his fellows that it were no 
sin to commit to wTiting the ancient sagas of liis race.. Had 
that been so, Wagner would not have had to turn to Scandi- 
navia w’hen he sought to bring back to life something of the 
true spirit of the old Teutonic lays. The benison of all who 
love their country and its ancient tales be on those good Irish 
monks, ivbo piously prolonged for two hundred years the lives 
of Caeilte and of Ossian, that they might bring tliem face 
to face w^itli Patrick and thus claim the benediction of the 
apostle for the pagan literature of their native land.. 

Though Caeilte is represented as being baptized by Patrick, 
yet the Christian author of the Colloquy not only frankly 
admits that Finn and' his Fiana iverc all pagans, but has no 
scruple in, making Caeilte, even after he had been baptized, 
recall the pleasant memories of his heathen days. A young 
man came to Patrick from Oloocashin by the river Feeguile 
with a present of apples and hazel nuts. Caeilte, on hearing 
whence he came, cried, ‘'That place was a hunting preserve 
to the Fianna; and whenever in both Ireland and Scothnid 
scarcity of game befel them, in ros wiio triiim they always 
had. their sufficiency of hunting for three days and three 
nights. Then he burst into a rude wild stave in praise of that 
sweet spot and its wondrous herds of deer : “ I have seen the 
geo tiaii-bearing (meadow) all covered with the red deer 

in the.ir sportivenessb Over the limi though reading there be 
now, there was a time when [Cionch.ashin] contained, no church ; 
but a .soil of apple-trees ; a place in whic,h. was swimming of its 
streams by the Fianna at their pastime, and a habitation of' 

^ In the river Feeguile ■ not far from the .ruins of the ancient church of . 
Clonsast founded by Brogan, Patrick’s scribe, fifty years ago deer horns .used, , 
to be found in great numbers and the blacksmith of the 'village of . Bracknagh 
hard by was wont to use them ’ for .handles for knives. ■ The numbers of horns 
point to great slaughter of deer„he're in ■ olden times, when the animals were 
driven into the swampy river. 
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tribute the gentian-growing cluain was- then.... Many a time we 
and our hounds by turns... followed hard on the young and 
gallant deer : the while our warriors and their beagles at their 
own discretion preyed all the region around the fair duain. It 
w-as three score queens that at one and the same time I had 
in truth ; and all of them I used to entertain, for I was an 
artfully skilled beguiler.'' Although on the conclusion of each 
of the old mans previous tales, the saint had invariably said, 
/^Success and benediction, Caeilte/’ after this unrepentant 
avowal of the gallantries of his youth Patrick not unnaturally 
omitted his usual formula, and said to his chief follower 
Benigniis, ''What time of day is it now?” He replied, "It is 
near night.” "Is our supper come to us yet?'' the saint 
iiiquired. Benignus replied, " It is not indeed.” Caeilte's remi- 
niscences were for the moment ended, but on the following day 
the saint again with unabated pleasure listened to the old 
warrior's tales of Finn and his Fiana. 

As soon as we compare not merely the culture of the Finn 
poems, but the spirit which they breathe, even in a monkish 
or at least a Christian redaction of a comparatively late date, 
they manifestly stand on a totally different plane from the 
Nihelungenlied^ in which Teutonic men and women of the fifth 
century of our era are presented to us with the spirit as well 
as the apparel of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But 
what is thus true of the later Irish cycle, applies with still 
greater force to that of Gonchobar and Ouchulainn. 

The Bronze Age. In the Homeric poems, which as we 
hold represent the Early Iron Age, we are confronted by a 
background of that older time and older culture which was in 
its zenith on the mainland when the Acheans came and before 
the first Minos had overthrown the ancient dynasty of Cnossus 
and made himself master of all Crete and numerous isles as 
well We hear of Proetus, the builder of Tiryns, already 
famous for its giant walls in Homer, of Perseus, whose name 
is in legend indissolubly bound up with Mycenae, of Aepytus, 
the old Arcadian king, whose tomb in Homeric days was a 
familiar landmark, of Oedipus and Epicaste, who once had 
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reigned at Thebes, of the ship Argo, oo which “all thoughts 
were' fixed'' as she voyaged forth to Colchis with Jason. of 
lolcns and his bold buccaneers. In the legends woven by 
Pindar into the rich broidery of his Odes, or in the. duller 
pages of Pausanias- and the late mytliographers we can hear 
many, a broken echo of those far off days. So too in the works 
of the oldest Irish Epic cycle as well as from many a rude 
tale and wild lyrical outburst of story-teller and baru, we liear 
of divers events said to have happened ■ in Erin gene.ratioi.is 
before that which Tigearnach ' the a.nnalist declared to be the 
first sure date in ancient Scotic history — the founding .of 
Email! Madia in 305 B.c. 

As we gradually worked backwa.rds from the better to 
the less known- — from the Norman period- to the Early Iron 
Age, at each .stage we found literary tradition corroborated by 
modern archaeological researches. Yet when at,, last, we 
reached back to the first , coming of iron and the Iron Age 
culture into the island, we have but arrived at the portal .of 
her most magnificent epoch not only in all that appertains 
to the craft of t.he ,goldsmith and bronze- worker, but also 
to her great sepulchml monuments, seveml of which so.rp.ass 
in grandeur and importance any of the same class in upper 
Europe,. 

But although behind the Early Iron Age both in Britain 
and in Ireland lies a great age of Copper and BroB.ze, and 
although there is a great simila.rity betw^een the re.Iics of that 
period in. both islands, enough to lead to the conclusion that 
both had learned the art of working copper from the same 
source, Ireland nevertheless differs in some I'emarkable respects 
from her larger sister. Foremost of these is the well-established' 
.fact that whilst in Ireland the earliest copper axe is .similar to 
an early Spanish type, the e.arliest known British axes belong 
to the next stage of development, when the axe-head, is not 
so broad, but has become longer in proportion to the breadth 
of the blade. These two facts justify the inference that Ireland 
received her first knowledge of copper implements direct from 
the Spanish peninsula' and not through the medium of Britain, 
a circumstance which seems to indicate that there is some 
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kernel of ..trntli in the , early Irish legends of immigrants from 
Spain j fantastic and incredible as many of the stories may be. 
Nor need we be surprised that in the first .stages of metal- 
w'orking Ireland had direct communication with the Continent, 
since, as we have seen above (p. 600), the famous Irish bronze 
war-horns almost certainly reached Ireland direct from central 
Gaul and not through Britain. 


Fig. 85. Irish Gold Ornaments of the Bronze Age : 1, Gold 
Torque; 2, Gorget; 3 and 4, Bracelets h 

The museum of the Royal Irish Academy contains a series 
of gold ornaments wrought in the Bronze Age, which in 
number and weight of bullion are without parallel in Europe, 

^ The illustrations are specimens in the museum of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
and for the photographs from which they are taken I am indebted to Count 
Plunkett, the Director of the Irish National Museum. 
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since tiie gold treasures in the museums of Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway belong chiefly to' the Iron Age. The gold in the 
Irish museum . comprises gorgets- (Fig. 85), torques of cimning 
work (Fig, 85), Innate ornaments^ often richly decorated 
(Fig. 86), bracelets (Fig. 85), collars (Fig. 87), and so-called 
fibulae— but .misnamed, as they never have a pin— often of 
gre.at size' and weight ;' that here figured, which is both, the 


heaviest known and the only -one wdth decoration, weighs no 
less than thirty-three ounces and is 8|- inches long (Figs. 88, 89)^. 

^ These ^ liiniilae ’ are probably older than the other kinds of .gold ornaments, 
and whilst 47 are known from Ireland, only fon.r come from England (Oornwall), 
1 Wales, 4 Scotland, 6 France, 1 Belgium, and 2 Denmark (Zeland and Fnnen). 
Two were found along with a bronze celt of the earliest period in Cornwall. 
Mr G. Coffey has recently {Proc, Moy. Imh Acad, woL xxvii (1909), sect. 0, 
p, 2ol, *The Distribution of Gold Limulae in Ireland and North ■’Western. 
Europe *) dealt fully with these objects, and would date them from 1200 to 1500 b.c. 

- See note 1 on p. 623. 

This specimen is preserred in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. I 
have been enabled to figure it for the first time by photography by the permission 
of my friend the librarian, Bev. T. K. Abbott, D.D., and by the kind aid of my 
friend Mr Alfred de Burgh, M.A,, Assistanl-librarian. ' '■ 


Fig. 86. Gold Lunate Ornament 
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There seems now however little doubt that these objects 
were used as fasteners for cloaks, the two ends being passed 
through loops on each side of the garment, somewhat after 
the fashion of modern sleeve-links. Evidence of this is fur- 
nished by the fact that these ornaments show marks of greatest 
wear at the juncture of the handle with the cuplike extremities, 


Fig. 87. Gold Collar 


just where the loops would play, and also at the edges of the 
cups, which would naturally rub against the wearer's person. 
Sir William Wilde^ held that ‘'a portion of the soft woollen 
cloak or mantle passed in between the cups or discs, into the 
space under the handle, and was there fastened by means of an 
acus or pin, temporarily affixed to one side of the handle, 
where it joins the cup.” We saw above that the La Tene 
^ See note 1 on p. 623. 

^ Catalogue of the Antiquities of Gold in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
,p.'59. .■ ■■ ■ 
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brooch worn by Conchobar’s chief councillor and those, oi the 
men of Miiirtheimne were termed dealg. But there is in 
Irish another name for some kind of fastener, traditionally at 
least represented as sometimes of great size and extending 
right across the breast. Thus, in the very ancient Irish story 
of Edain, daughter of Etar, an Ulster cliief (whose traditional 
date is about 100 B.C.), we are told that as Edain. and her 
maids were bathing in the bay a horseman came pricking over 
the plain. He was Midir, the great- Tiiatba De Danaiin chief 
of Bri Leith in Co. Longford. He wore a long flowing green 
cloak, ga.thered around him, and a shirt, interwoven with 
thread, of red gold. A brooch (E6) of gold in his cloak 
(across) which - reached .his shoulders at either .side. He 

o 

o 

Fig. 90. Irisli gold ‘Ring money.’ 

had a shield of silver, with a rim, of gold at his back, with, 
trappings of silver and a .bos.s of gold ; and he had in his hand 
a sharp-pointed spear covered with rings of gold from its 
socket to its heel. He wore fair yellow hair, coming over his 
forehead, and his forehead was bound with a fillet of gold to 
keep his hair from disorder^’* 

Besides these more striking articles there are diadems and 
numberless armlets as well as penaoular rings (Fig. 90)-. 

^ O’Curry, Mannen and of the. Ancient Iruh, voL in. p. 162. 

“ The examples figured are my own specimens. 0.ne weighs 60 grs. Troy, 
the smaller 14 grs.., whilst the third Is an ancient fo,rgery of .\vhich there, are 
also several examples in the Irish Museum. It is gold plated on copper, with a 
hollow cavity once filled with clay, as is still the case with .one of those in the 
Irish Museum. . It wm found near Mullingar, Co. Westmeath, and was given to 
me by my .friend Mr Bohert Day, F.S.A., , of Cork, the .well-lmown Irish 
..antiquary.' 
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The latter have long been termed ring-money and very likely 
served this purpose. The present writer has shownV that they 
were made on a standard of 18 wheat grains (= 13J grains Troy) 
called crosog and mentioned in the ancient records only in con- 
nection with gold, whilst there is good ancient literary evidence 
for the use of such gold rings of known weight in monetary 
transactions. Some of the objects, such as a set of hollow gold 
balls, are a marvel of the goldsmith's craft. 

There can be no doubt not only that all these ornaments 
are of Irish manufacture but that they are made of native 
Irish gold, and there is equally little doubt that the metal was 
obtained from large placer deposits in the streams of the hills 
of Co. Dublin and Co. Wicklow on the east side of the island. 
Gold can still be obtained in that area^, although not in 
commercial quantities under present conditions, so long as the 
’water-rights are owned by a number of proprietors and the 
Government continue to exact an exorbitant royalty from the 
proceeds of gold-mining. The main supply of gold in Wicklow 
must have been depleted at an early time, for, as we have 
already mentioned, all the prehistoric gold ornaments in the 
Royal Irish Academy collection belong to the Bronze Age 
with the exception of the famous find from Broighter, Co. 
Londonderry, whilst none of the penanular brooches which 
belong to the later period are of gold with the exception of the 
beautiful so-called ‘'Tara" brooch and one other specimen in the 
National collection. The literary evidence is in complete accord 
with the monumental, since in the Brehon Laws, when payments 
in metal or metallic equivalents for slaves, cows, and other 
objects are mentioned, the sums are always given in ounces 
and screapalls of silver^. 

We saw on an earlier page (527) that a statement in 
the Book of Bights that a tribe in Connaught called Corea paid 
a tribute of three hundred and fifty pieces of pig-iron to the king 

^ W. Bidgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 
pp. 399 sqq. . . . 

- 0. H. Kiaalian, Manual of the Geology of Ireland, pp. 339 sqq. 

^ W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 
P..33. . 
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of that province, whose seat was at Craachaii in Eoscomnionj 
is ill complete accord with the fact that there are considerable 
deposits of coal and iron-stone in the district on either side 
of the Arigria river in Boscomnion and Leitrim. It is still 
more interesting to find that Geoffrey Keatingh drawing upon 
ancient authorities, declares that it was king Tighearnmhas 
who' first found a gold-mine' in Ireland; ''and Uchadaii was 
the name of the artificer who used to refine the gold for him; 
and it was in Fotharta east of Lithfe (Liffey) he used to smelt 
it/' wdiilst the Annals of the Four 3Iasters~ make a similar 
statement with one remarkable addition, that " it was by 
Tighearnmas also that gold was first smelted in Ireland, in,. 
'Foitlire-Airtliir-Litfe (the wooded district east of the River 
Liffey, i.e. the Dublin mountains). It was Uchadaii, aH' 
artificer of the Feara-Cualann, that smelted itA ■ As Feara- 
Cnalann was the present barony, of Powerseoiirt, Co.. Wicklow, 
the tradition that not only was gold first discovered in that 
area, but the fir.st to work .it was a native of Wic.klow, is 
■all the more striking. 

Near the village of Cullen, on tlie borders 'of Limerick and 
T.ipperaiy, there is a bog long celebrated for the quantities of 
gold ornaments .found .in. it. For the last hundred years, 
they liave been dug up at the bottom of the bog associated 
with crucibles, ladles and other implements necessary for 
working the gold, as if, as pointed out by O'Ciirry, this 
place was anciently, inhabited by a race of goldsmiths who 
carried on the maDufaeture of gold ornaments in the woods 
that existed prior to the growth of the bogd" But O’Ctirry’s 
suggestion that these were a famous family of hereditary 
gold.S'miths who for seven generations in the fourth, fi.fth and. 
sixth centuries of the Christian era carried on their craft, must 
be rejected, as the remains found in the bog belong to a far 
earlier period. 

Numerous as are the Irish gold ornaments which still 
survive in the Royal Irish Academy museum and other 

^ Vol. IX. p. 1*23 (Comyii and Binneen). 

^ Sub A.M. 3656, with O’Dono van’s note, 

^ G. H. Kinahan, op. dt p, 341. 
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collections both public and private, they are but a small 
fraction of those which from time to time have been discovered, 
sold surreptitiously to avoid the law of Treasure Trove and 
usually without delay thrown by the goldsmith into the 
melting-pot. But it is not merely in modern days that these 
treasures have perished through greed of gain. We shall soon 
see how the Danes broke open and plundered the grand 
chambered barrows of the Boyne valley, but there is also 
good evidence that the native Irish as well as the ecclesiastics 
of the early Irish Church were no less rapacious than the 
sea-rovers. In proof of this it will suffice to cite two passages 
from the Colloquy of the Ancients^ As Patrick and his band 
under the guidance of Caeilte set forth from Loch Bo after 
a great hunt had been held and eight hundred head of deer 
and wild boars slain, Caeilte glancing round the mountain saw 
on the left a fort. They took their way to the dwelling 
accordingly, but they were amazed to find nothing there, but 
only nine she- and three men-slaves. Into a private bower 
apart in the town they entered and there found two women 
weeping. They treated the strangers kindly and then Caeilte 
incjuired whose was the fort. ^It is that of the chief of 
Fermoy’s two sons, Lochan and Eoghan.’ ‘ Why this sadness 
* Good cause have we, for we are two sisters, and belong to two 
brothers ; our husbands are gone to-night to bring home other 
wives, and we can only stay in the fort till they return with 
their new wives.' With a glance that Caeilte threw around 
him and into the inner part of the fort, he perceived a 
huge mass of stone, which once belonged to a confidential 
warrior of Finn, Senach mac Maeilchro, of Finn mac UmaFs 
original people. Now this mass was so, that all whatsoever 
wage Finn had ever given to Senach (thrice fifty ounces of 
gold, thrice fifty ounces of silver and three times fifty ounces of 
white bronze) was shut up close, with said rock of stone 

1 Fortunately many years ago the Royal Irish Academy prevailed upon the 
Irish Government not to press the law of Treasure Trove, and to permit the 
Academy to purchase from the finders gold and silver objects; a policy which 
has proved signally successful in saving valuable relics from destruction. 

® Standish H. O’Grady, Silva Gadelica^ vbi. ii. p. 12o. 
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covering them/’ Caeilte then undertook to win back the love 
of their liusbaiids for the two women, if they would give 
him, the .mass of stone. ■ This they were only.' too .glad , to 
jiroDiise, and expressed incredulity tl.iat Caeilte alone could 
move what had taken the whole country’s multitude to put 
in the place wdiere it lay. Caeilte w^as as good as his word ; he 
ivent out of the- fort and culled such herbs as he knew,, had 
been' used by the queens and noble ladies of the Fiana, These 
he gave to the women, who washed in a bath, made of those 
herbs, and this compelled their own husbands to their love, 
insomuch that they sent away the wives whom they had brought. 
The ^Yomeii made the great stone over to Caeilte, and on the 
morrow he rose early and ‘‘'gave the flagstone a wrench towards 
him out of the earth/’ and though we are not told what he did 
next, there is no doubt left on the reader’s mind that he drew 
ft,)rth the thrice fifty ounces of gold and the other treasures 
which Senach had laid up within. 

Again when .Patrick wdth his company and Caeilte came to 
Loeh Croine, he asked. Caeilte, “ Wiiat grave is this upon this 
hill on which we stand Ca-eilte then told of the sad fate of 
a Finn warrior wlio, being too poor to recorn }>ense a man, ,c)f 
verse wdio had composed a (born upon him, had died of shame, 
Tlien Pat'rick asked, “Who, Caeilte, is in the tiilach’s southeni 
end Caeilte told him that it was the grave of the son of a 
king 'of Munster, and that there tvere with him fifty conghlanns 
of white silver, “.not accounted for a puny treasure.’' Then said 
Benignus, .Patrick’s chief follower: “We would fai,ri get at 
these precious things.” “ Thou shalt have that same/’ Caeilte 
said, and opened the grave, in which was his spearshaft’s full 
depth of rings and bracelets. Quoth Benignus to, Patrick.: 
“To the .man of. a while .ago thou grantedest Heaven because 
he w.as a man -of honour; and now for his treasures , here 
revealed to us give Heaven to this other warrior, ivhose they 
were.” Patrick said, “It shall be g.ranted.” 

Beyond all question these tales in the Colloquy of the 
Ancients not only reflect faithfully the practice of the early 
Irish ecclesiastics, but evidence with no less fidelity the custom 
^ Standish H. Q’Orady, Silm Gadelica^ vol. ii. p. 127. 
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not only of burying such treasures with the dead, but also of 
placing them in hoards in stone receptacles. The latter custom 
is confirmed by a discovery made in 1854 during the making 
of the Limerick and Ennis Railway through the townland of 
Mooghaim North, in the parish of Tomfinlough, near Quin, and 
not far from New market-on-Fergus, in Co. Clare. It is said 
that no less than three thousand pounds' worth of gold articles 
were in the hoard, which comprised, with other objects, at least 
six famous gorgets, five of which are in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, an immense number of rings and 
bracelets, several fibulae and some small torques. The whole 
w^ere placed together in a small stone chamber made for their 
reception, immediately beneath the surface in dry alluvial soil. 
Dr Todd exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy 
five gorgets, two neck torques, two unwrought ingots, and no 
less than one hundred and thirty-seven rings and armillae, the 
total weight of which taken together was more than 174 ounces. 
Unfortunately only a part of the treasure was purchased by the 
Academy. There was a small mound of earth over the little 
stone chamber in which the gold ornaments were found ; the 
rings and torques were twisted together, and covered on the 
outside by the gorgets. ^‘This hoard,” writes Sir William Wilde h 
“which was evidently hidden in haste, was manifestly the spoil 
of a battle, foray, or plundering; but the depositors never 
returned for it.” ‘Wilde thought that the treasure was that 
collected by Danes, hastily buried, and abandoned by them 
when defeated by Brian Boroimhe in his first struggles against 
them. We may without any hesitation accept the stories of 
the Colloquy sound evidence for the practice of chiefs and 
wealthy persons hoarding up their gold and other valuables 
in special receptacles constructed within their forts or near 
them, for the practice of burying such valuables with the dead, 
and for the spoliation of graves by the Irish ecclesiastics. In 
view of the tale of Senach's treasure rifled by Caeilte it seems 
far more probable that the Clare find was such a ti'easure- 
chamber, more especially as it stands not far from one of the 

’ Sir W. Wilde, Catalogue of the Antiquities of Gold in the Museum of the 
Moyal h'ish Aeademy , BO sqq. 
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largest stone forts in Ireland, than that it was imstily buried 
by a party of Danes, although, as we shall presently see, there 
would be nothing strange in Danes of the tenth century having 
ill their possession gold ornaments wrought in the Bronze Age, 
si'iice it was their wont -to plunder great sepiilcliral mounds 
erected in the. earlier epoch. 

Th.e absence of silver objects dating from the Bronze Age 
need occasion no surprise, since the present writer has . shown ^ 
that man discovers and uses gold long before silver,, wdiether it 
be in .Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, India, Mexico, Peru, Japan, 
or Ireland. The reason is not far to seek, since gold .is found 
: in a pure state, and is readily seen glistering in sandy streams, 
whilst silver is hardly ever found pure, and accordingly it does 
not atr-nict the eye' unless by some' accident, as' when in 
northern Spain an outcrop of silver ore was smelted by a great 
forest fire. It -was by a similar accident that tin was fi.rs.t 
discovered in Sumatra in 1710. 

As in tlie case of gold and iron, Irish tradition furnishes us 
with a statement respecting the first working of silver in, that 
island. According to the Annals the Four blasters (suK 
A.M. 3817) a king 'named Enna Airgtheach (‘ Silver-shielcD) 
made silver shields at Airget-Ros ('Silver wood ') on the Nore, 
in Co. Kilkenny, about. 850 years before Christ, and 'Mie gave 
them to the men of Ireland together wutli horses and chariots.” 
Although 'we must reject the absolute date at which this 
monarch reigned as much too early both for the use of. silver 
■and also of horses and chariots in Ireland, it is interesting to 
note that the working of silver is rightly placed at a period 
much later than that of gold, whilst there is every probability 
that it was at Airget-Ros that,' if not the fi.rst, at least one of 
the earliest si,lver mines in Ireland was opened. For in that 
neighbourhood at Ballygallion ' and Knockadrina .a.re very 
ancient mines in which occiu's native silver associated with 
argentiferous lead'-^. 

By the scientific arrangement of Mr George Cofiey,, the 

^ W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight IStandards, 
pp. 00 sqq. 

- G, H. Kinahan, Manual of the Geology of Ireland, p. 347. 
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emmeDt Keeper of the Royal Irish Academy Museum, these 
wonderful relics of gold can be studied side by side with the 
splendid series of the works of the bronze-casters of the same 
period, whose masterpieces are held by competent authorities 
to excel any other bronze work of the same age. There is a 
vast series of copper and bronze weapons and implements : 
axes ranging from some made of copper closely resembling 
an early Spanish type, through various modifications up to 
elaborately ornamented looped and socketed celts and beauti- 
fully engraved flat axes (Figs. 91—94?). There are knives and 
daggers (Figs. 95, 101) of numerous types similar to those found 



Fig. 91. Bronze Axes ; Irelands 

(1) Flanged celt ; Cork ; (2) Flat engraved celt ; (3) Celt with deep side sockets ; 
(4) Socketed celt: Antrim; (5) Socketed celt : Cork. 

in Britain (Figs. 99 — 101)®; javelins (Fig. 96), spears (Fig. 105) 
showing various stages in the method of affixture to the shaft ; 
and finally swords (Fig. 97) which surpass in beauty of work- 
manship any elsewhere known in the ancient "world. There 
can be no doubt that in Britain and Ireland the evolution 
of the socketed celt, and thereby of the principle of the socket 

^ All in my own possession : 1, 3 and 5 given to me by my old pupil and 
friend Rev, T. J. Pulvertaft, M.A. : 2 was found in the ancient ford on Esker 
river between Clongarret and Esker, and given to me by my brother, the late 
John Ridgeway, J.P., Bailydermott, Edenderry, King’s Co. 

- The specimens here shown are my own. 
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ill general, was carried out independently of the Continent* Tlie 
small series of copper and bronze axes here shown (Fig. 98)h 
all found within a radius of less than fifteen miles in Cambridge- 



Fig. 92. Yery rare bronze axe with hexagonal sockel ; King’s Co,, 
Ireland^ (T. R. Murray Collection, Cambridge Ethno- 
logical Museum 

shii-e, shows the various stages in development from the simple 
copper axe without groove or stop of any kind, fashioned after 

'■ 1 The series here shown has been collected by myself locally in the, course of 
twenty-five years. 

- This and another in. the Royal Irish Acad, Museum are the only examples 
known. 

3 The “T. R, Murray’*' collection was formed by the late Thomas R. 
Murray, J.P., at Edenderry/ King’s Co„ Ireland, and was. acquired by the: 
present writer for the Hniversity in Dec. 1899. ' 
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ologists’ that the discovery of the principle of the socket and the 


Fig. 94. Unique Bronze Axe wife its original yew liaft; fotiM in 
1840 in river Boyne close to Einnefad bridge, near Edenderry, 
King’s Co. (T, B. Murray Collection, Cambridge.) 


Evans, The Ancient Bronze JmplmmnU of Great Britain^ pp. 107 
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Pig. 97. Bronze sworR with 
horn pommel; Baliykil- 
leSj Edenderry , Ring’s Go. 
(T. R, : Murray Coil, Gsm- 


Fro. 96. Bronze ja¥eiui with 
its original shaft of hazel; 
Edenderry Bog, Ireland. 
(T. E. Murray ColL, Cam- 
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through those with flanges and wings, to the palstave form 
with the wings hammered over so as to constitute two semi- 
circular sockets, one on each side of the blade,” as can be well 
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general nse, and that the first socketed celts employed in this 
country, or those which served as patterns for the native 
bronze-founders, were imported from abroad/’ But it is 
admitted that what is taken to be a survival of the palstave 
form in the ornament of British socketed celts is not at all 
confined, as might have been expected, to the oldest examples 
of the type, but occurs on celts found along with others of 
undoubtedly a late period. Indeed the few which show any- 


thougli it is claimed that socketed celts having on their faces 
the curved wings in a more or less rudimentary condition are 
by no means infrequently found. '‘The inference,” writes 
Sir John Evans, “which may be drawn from this circumstance 
is that the discovery of the method of casting socketed celts 
was not made in Britain, but in some other country, where the 
palstaves with the converging wings were abundant and in 


Fig. 103. Grave-gear of a Bronze Age woman found near Maryborough, 
Queen’s Co., Ireland. (T. R. Murray CoU., Cambridge.) 
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thing like this form of decoration in the great series of the 
Royal Irish Academy museum beyond doubt come quite at 

its end. • 

Xow every stage .in the evolution of the axe can be 

traced in Ireland from a primitive copper type similar to one 
known in Spain, and in Britain from the next stage of the 
same copper axe, through celts with grooves on either side 


Fig. 104. .Early Iron Axe with wings liammered over ; Central Europe ^ 

to give a better grip when inserteci ■ in the haft^ to. those 
■with deeper grooves and with some attempt at a *‘stop at the 
end of each groove to give a bettei’ stay to the half pieces of 
the haft; theti come a great series in which the ** stops*' grow 
more pronooiiced, next slightly hollowed to afford a better 
grip to. the ends of the half pieces, then these hollows gradually 
get deeper and deeper until they bec.oma. two pockets, one on 


^ My own specimen. 
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either side of the central plate. But these pockets are really 
sockets, and there is therefore no ground for holding that the 
principle of the socket was borrowed from the Continent. So 
far we have two distinct lines of development, — ^both eventuating 
in a pocket on each side of the central plate : one arising 


Pig. 105. Bronze Spearheads : (a) Ireland, (6) Fordham, Cambridgeshire, 

(<?) Quy, Cambridgeshire. 

from the bent wings of the palstave, the other from the 
“stopped” celt, in which the “stops” became gradually hollowed 
and deepened. There is certainly no reason why the bronze- 
casters of Ireland and Britain should not at this stage have 
made a step similar to that taken by their Continental brethren : 
inst.An.d nf castinp- celts with two side sockets it may have 
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occtiiTed to some clever artificer to simplify liis task and make a 
far better article by casting a celt with one central socket. 
The specimen in the Trent museinn supplies an intemiediale 
step ill the evolution-of the socket from the palstave. In Fig. IOC 
is shown a socketed celt probably Cornish in origin in which 
we may have the intermediate step between the British celts 
with the two side sockets and ■ those .with the single socket. 
The interior of this . example ■ is divided by a septum into two 
cavities, which seem to coiTesporid to the two pockets on 
either side of the plate already described. The septum in 
all its upper portion is divided by a gap down its centre. It^ 
seems therefore as if the septum represented the central plate, 
and the two cavities into which it divides the bottom of the 
socket represent the. two small sockets or pockets, one on each 
side of the central plate. 



F.IQ', 106, Interior of socketeil celt sliowiiig transition froiii. two sicle-soc'keta 
to a single centra! fsoeket-. 

It may be objected that, as t.h.e septum is not in the 
same plane as the blade of the axe, but at right angles to itu 
it cannot be regarded as a survival of the centra! plate, but 
is merely an overrun of the metal i.n the casting at the 
junction of the two moulds. But this objection is at once 
met in the first place by the fact that, as the junction of 
the moulds is clearly seen along each narrow side of the celt 
(on one of which is the loop), any overrtoi of metal would have 
made the septum at right angles to its present position. In 
the second place the principle of having at right angles to 
the plane of the blade the central plate to be fixed in tlie 
haft was perfectly well known to the British bronze-casters, 

^ This celt {in my own possession) was purchased by my friends Trof. W. J. 
Lewis, and Mr A. Hutchinson, M.A,, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
In a collection of minerals formed in Gornwal!, and was given to me by them. 
Its association thus points to Corn wall as its provenance. 

® From a drawing by my friend Mr T. Grigg Smith, B.A., Gonville and 
Gains College. 
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as is shown by two small celts in the Greenwell collection, now 
in the British Museum.. 



Rig, 107. Group of Ornaments found together near Cambridge^, 1911. a, Large 
bracelet of lignite (3| inches outside diameter) ; h and c, two bronze 
bracelets ; d, bone pin®. 


^ For the photograph here reproduced I am indebted to the authorities of the 
Prehistoric Department of the British Museum. 

; ® In my own possession; 
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III view, therefore, of the practical absence of the winged 
palstave from t-he British Isles, of the occurrence on late celts 
of the supposed survival of the ''wing” ornament, and of 
the fact that the Irish and British bronze-casters had made 
a long evolution for themselves up to the development of 
a pocket on each side of the central plate, it seems more 
probable that there were two distinct processes of evolution, 
one Continental, the other insular, and that whilst in the 
south-east of Britain the form evolved from the palstave on 



Fig. 110. Stone Beads ^ : (a) large bead of Serpentine, Baltasound, Unst, 
Shetland ; (6) and (c) Stromness, Orkney. 

the Continent may have had some influence, in the rest of 
these islands the socket came as the final step in a long series 
of indigenous improvements. This view is certainly more in 
accord with the general experience of the human race, and the 
history of science affords many examples of discoveries being 

^ In my own collection. Bing-beads similar to (a) were said to have been 
found in cist-graves at Baltasound about thirty years ago. The specimen 
figured, which I procured on the spot in 1911, was said to be one of these. 
There is a deposit of serpentine at Baltasound from which the material for the 
serpentine columns in the Town Hall, Iierwick, was obtained. 
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made iiidepeiideiitly or even simiiltaiieoiisiy by ditierent in- 
dividuals in the same or in different coinitries. Xo better 
instances can , be', cited ■ than the d.iscove.ry of the planet 
Xeptiiiie by Adams and Leverrier and of the doctrine of 
Xatnral Se'lectioii by' Charles Darwin and A. IC Wallace, 
whilst we have shown reason in the first volume of this work 
f'pP* believing that copper wa.s discovered iiide- 

pendent!}’ in more than one . region, as was certainly the case 
with its alloy, brass (vol i. ])p. 596 — 7). 



Eifu 111. Stone iioml; Bailey Liglstljouse, Howth. Cn* Dublin, Ireland b 

In addition to gold ornanientB and bmnze weaptais, 
implements, and ornaments produced in the Bronzi* Age in 
Ireland, there are, as in Britain, other relics such as beads of 
stone (Fig* 111), amber, and jet, and pins of bone ; Scotcli and. 
English 'examples of which are shown in .Figures 107 — 110, 112. 

But by far the most important are the great sepul- 
chral monuments which by - general, consent " have been 
rightly inscribed to that era, although actual proof has only 
been obtained by recent in vestigationa Chief of these are 
the giant tumuli of the . valley of the Boyne — New Grange^ 

^ Thirf bead is the only survivor of a. large number found in making a sewer 
at the Bailey Lighthouse, Howth, in 1907, The labourers amused themselves 
by Inlaying **dlck, duek, drake aad |>elting gulls with the rest. The Bailey 
Lighthouse occupies the site of m ancient fort, probably Dun Crinihthainn, the 
residence of Crimhthann, Ard-Eigh of Ireland at the beginning of the Christian 
era, ' I, am indebted for the specimen to my brother-in-law, Mr Arthur Warren 
'Bsmuels, .K..C,, Cioghe.reen, Howth. 
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Dowth, Kiiowtli, and Drogbedal The three first mentioned 
are situated on what is known as the Brugh or Brugh-na- 
Boinne, a district on the Boyne near Stackallen Bridge, /Oo. 
Meath, where there are also some other half-dozen tumuli as 


Fig . 112. Decorated Stone Beads ; Aberdeenshire ‘A 

well as standing stones. Now, although in what may be 
regarded as the strictly historical period, that is, from the 
beginning of the Iron Age, many great kings reigned at Tara 
in Meath, and although the most famous of these, Cormac 
mac Airt, whose daughter Finn mac tJmal had to wife, lived 

1 George Coffey, New Grange (Bnigh-na-Boinne) and other Incised Tumuli 
in Ireland {191'2)— a masterly account of these great monuments and then 
affinities. 2 In my own collection. 
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close to Stackalleo Bridge in -a fair house at Cleiteacli *'o¥er 
the salmon-full, ever-beaufciful Boyne/’ and died there by the 
lodging of a sahnon-bone in his thn'^at, and was buried quite 
close to these great sepulchres,, no Irish writer has ever asso- 
ciated his name or that of any other mouarclis of the Iron 
Age or later with these great rnoniinieiits. Tradition is 
unanimous in statin,g tiiat Cormac lies buried at Ilos-na-Rigli 
(the “king’s wood”) by the Boyne, right opposite the great 
tuinulus of Knowth, which stands on the Meath sicle of the 
river. There must therefore have been a very strong tradi- 
tion that Isew Grange and its sisters belonged to a hxr older 
epoch and a diflferent dynasty, otherwise the temptation to 
associate the name of the great Cormac or those of other 
kings of Tara %vith one. or more -of the huge barrows might 
have been irresistible. . We shall ' soon see that a mass of 
traditions from various sources unanimously ascribes these 
mounds to an age long anterior not only to Cormac, but to 
Conchobarand Cuchulaiiin, and even assigns tljcm to a. definite 
dynasty aiid in some cases to definite individuals. 

Unfortunately the tombs were opener! a, mi plundered many 
centuries ago, and thus .archaeologists .have found no relics in 
their cliambers to indicate the period of their construction. 
With reference to the date of their desecration and its authors 
there can be no question. According to the Armais of the 
Four MaderSy sub . A.i>. 861 , ib that year — the first of the 
reign of the Ard-Righ ' Aedli Finnliath — the Norsemen com- 
milted great depredations in Ireland : they slew Muiregan, 
lord of Naas and Airther Liffe,. and three chieftains of the 
foreigner (Gall) and Lorcan, lord of Meath, plundered the' 
land of son of Conang, The cave of Achad- Aldai in 

Mughdhorna-Maighen ; the cave of Cnoghblmi ; the cave of the 
grave of Bodan., i.e. the shepherd 'Of Elcniar, over Diibhath, 
and 'the cave of the wife of Gobhann, at Drochat-atha, were 
broken and plu,ndered by the same foreigners/’ To the 
eminent Irish archaeologist Dr George Petrie belongs the 
credit of identifying with the “caves” of this passage the 
great tumuli of Meath. Of the identity of three of them 
there can be no doubt, since Cnoghblmi, Dubhath, and 
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Drociiat-atlia are the great barrows of Knowth, Dowth, and 
Drogheda respectively. The first of this latter series stands 
in the parish of Monkiiewtown, near Slane, Go. Meath, being 
separated, as we have seen, from . Ros-na-Righ, the burial-place 
of Gormac, by the river Boyne. It has not been opened in 
modern times, owing to the collapse of the stones which foi*m 
its entrance. That at Dowth rises to a height of 47 feet, is 
about 280 feet in diameter and is entered by a subterranean 
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stoB,es sculptured '^vith spiral ornariieiit, as are also some 
of those ill the walls of .the passage and its great central 
chamber. The ornament consists of spirals, both returning 
and single, concentric ■ circles, lozenges and triangles. The 
huge cairn was once surrounded by a circle of great stones 
fFig. 114), twelve of which. are still standing or can be traced. 
There has been some slight difficulty in ifleiitifying it with 
Aeliad-Aklai, , which, according to the Four Mitsferi^, was in 


Fi«. 114. Tumulus oi New Gmiige Hhowiug h portion of the stone circle 
which surrounds ith 

Miiglidhorna-Maighen, now the barony of Creniorne in Co. 
Monaghan. But there seems little doubt that Dr O’Donovan 
ivas right iit regarding this as a mistake of transcription for 
lilughdhoma-Breagh, and that it is the ancient name of New 
Grange. That great scholar has pointed out that all the caves 
plundered were in the territory of Flann, that is, in Meath, 
and thus Achad-Aldai cannot have been so far distant as 
Co. Monaghan. 

Let us BOW turn to the traditions respecting the occupants 
of these mighty tombs. The name Achad-Aldai, which seems 
Mr R. Welsh, Lonsdale St., Belfast, by his hind 
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certainly that of New Grange, the Ard-Righ of these great 
barrows, means the Field of AldaL This Aldai was the ancestor 
of the Tuatlia-De-Danann kings of Ireland. The tumulus at 
Drogheda is termed the cave of the wife of Gobhann. 
According to the pedigrees of the Tiiatha-De-Danann Goibh- 
niu, Qobha, or the Smith, was the son of Tura mac Tuireill, 
of the royal line of the Tiiatha-De-Danann. The Bodan who 
was buried at Dowth is called the “ shepherd of Elcmar.” But 
this Elcmar -was son of Dealbhaeth, a Tuatha-De-Danann 
prince. Respecting the person or family for whom the barrow 
at Knowth was erected, tradition says nothing. The only fact 
recorded of that place belongs to a very much later epoch. 
Under the year A.D. 788 the Annals of Ulster say that 
''Gormgal, mac Eladaig, reoo Cnodbai in clericatu ohiity Pro- 
bably this Gormgal was only a petty local chieftain. 

Thus in spite of every temptation to ascribe these great 
monuments to great kings of Tara, such as Conn, or Art, or 
his son Cormac, the first of the kings of Tara who was not 
buried in the Brugh, or to great worthies of the earlier time, 
such as Cuchulainn, whose home lay not so far away at 
Dundalk (Dundalgan), tradition explicitly assigns three of 
them to the Tuatha-De-Danann, Moreover, there seems 
good ^ evidence that some of that race still existed in the 
third century of our era, for a noble lady of this stock forms 
the subject of a dreadful story told by Keating. She was 
the daughter of Eoghabhal, who lived at Knockany in the 
Co. Limerick. Oiiill Olorn, king of Munster, son-in-law of 
Conn, of the Hundred Battles, who died in A.D. 234, slew 
Eoghabhal and outraged his daughter Aine. The maiden was 
no common bondswoman, but with a spirit fitting one of 
ancient race, bit off the ear of her ravisher as he slept. The 
miscreant in rage thrust his spear into her body and pinned 
her to the earth. But retribution dogged the murderer: the 
point of his spear had been bent against a stone in the fatal 
thrust, and he straightened it with his teeth. BVom this, so 
says the legend, he was aflSicted with two foul maladies to his 
dying day. Aine^s home, Knockany, , was near Bruff, Co, 
Limerick, and she is still traditionally remembered as one of 
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the chief ban shee s women from the tumuli’) of the South of 
Irelaiicl Her murderer s real name was Aenghiis, but from the 
loss of his ear he ^vas nicknamed Oi,lill Olom (‘'Ear-cropped*’). 

But far older traditions connect the Tuatha-De-Daiiaiiii 
with the ■ Briigh-na-Boinne. Under A.n. 3450 the A finals 
af the Foii-i' Masters state that ''after the conipletiun of the 
last jear of the eighty ears which, Eoehaidii Ollathar passed 
in the monarchy of Ireland, lie died at Bnigli, of t,lie verioiii 
of the wound ,wdiich Cethlenn inflicted on liini at the battle of 
Mu,.gh-Tiureadh ’’ (,Moytura). .Eochaklh was named the Daglida 
Mor, ''the Great Good Fi,re,” from his militaiy ardour. In the 
account of the Tuatha-De-.Daiianii, preserved in the Bavk of 
Lecan, it is stated that he had three sons, Aengiius, Aedli, 
and Cermad, who were buried with their father at Briigh-iia- 
Boinue, where the mound called Sidh-an-Bhrugha was raised 
over them. Aenghu.s-an,-Bhrogha was down to recent times 
considered the presiding fairy of the Boyne\ and his namc^ is 
still familiar to the older inhabitants of lleatli. Besides the 
great ,mo!ion,ients of the Boyne valley various c^tlier sepulehrol 
memorials are a.scribed by Irish traditioii the Tiiat.ha-I)e- 
Dananii, such as Kyockaiyand Knockgreiny in Co. Limerick, 
and on the Pap Mountai„us {Da '(Jkich JJanaiftiie, i.e. JJananrfs 
Two Paps) in the sootli-east of Co. Kerry. From the (JoHoqui^ 
of the Ancients it is dear that there were many grave-mounds 
in Ireland where the Tuatha-De-Danann were supposed to live 
and to manifest themselves in corporeal form as sprites arid 
fairies, with long yellow hair, as for instance Finn’s liarper 
whom that hero ■ bad found just as he had come out of a, 
barrow. In view of these traditions and of the great nionii- 
iTients bound up with, them, there seems no reascm to doubt 
that the Tuatha-De-Danann were a real peo|)le, who played a 
striking rdle in the history of Ireland in the Bronze Age. 

That these memorials belong to the Bronze Age and were 
burial places, there can no longer be any doubt, since sepulchres 
on a smaller scale, yet similar in all essentials to the great 
tumuli of the Brugh-na-Boinne, and with their contents intact, 
have recently been examined on Carrowkeel mountain, Co. Sligo. 

^ 0*Donovaa’s note ad loc. 
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These cairns were first observed by-Mr-R. LL Praeger in 1896 , 
and were carefully investigated in 1911' by Prof. R. ,A.,, S. 
.Macalisterj Mr E. 0. R. Armstrong, and Mr Praeger himself 1 
They opened no less than twelve of these remarkable graves, 
which are all built of the local limestone, and with the excep- 
tion of one (Cairn E) are all round conical barrows, usually with 
central chambers or cists, though two of them proved to be 
cenotaphs like two of the great series opened at Lough Crew, 
Co. Meath. The entrance to these cairns is regularly on the 
northern side. Though they vary greatly in size, in the details 
of their doorways, passages and chambers, and architectural 
merit, they nevertheless all agree in the genei’al principles of 
construction and arrangement, the most elaborate of them 
bearing a striking resemblance to NeAv Grange and Dowth. 
As in the case of the latter, several of the Carrowkeel cairns 
still have kerbs of large stones running round their bases. 
Cairn G has the best constructed chamber. Well selected 
vstanding-stones support a system of lintels and cross-beams 
very similar to those found in New Grange and Dowth. The 
chamber is more or less circular, but there are three small cells 
of lesser height separated from the main space by high sills, 
and the whole chamber thus has a cruciform shape. These 
side cells were receptacles for the dead, since burned bones lay 
on the flag-stones of their floors. These stones were raised 
both in the cells and main chamber but nothing was discovered 
under them. One of the standing stones did not reach the 
roof, and behind it was found a pocket containing the bones of 
children. I may here point out that this recess in the wall 
recalls those formed in the sides of the great chamber of 
Maeshowe, in Orkney, the largest tumulus in the British Isles 
outside Ireland. 

Cairn F, which in some respects is the most important of 
the whole Carrowkeel series, is 87 feet in diameter, and 25 feet 
high. Its entrance is finer than the rest, as its portal is 4 feet 
7 inches high, one of its lintel stones being 7 feet long. Its 

^ Proc. Boy. Irish Acad. vol. xxix (1912), sect. C, p. Bll, ** Bronze- Age Cairns 
on Carrowkeel mountain, Go. Sligo,” by R. A. S. Macalister, E. 0. R. Armstrong 
and R. LL Praeger. % 
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interior also differs from the rest. Its chamber at its outer 
end is only 2 feet broad, but widening inwards for a length of 
12 feet terminates in a square recess, marked oif by a sill-stone 
7 inches high, with two similar recesses with splayed sides on 
either hand. The constructional skili is great, as there are 
sqiiiiicli-stoiies in the corners to reduce the length to be 
spanned, an architectural device also, used by the builders of 
the Boyne valley. . It really consists of two chai'iibers separated 
by a narrow doorway, with two grave recesses in the outer and 
three in the inner. Burnt-bones and bone-dust were found on 
the floor as was also the case in several of the other cairns. In 
the chamber was found- a broken pillar 5 feet high, which had 
no stniciurai purpose, and ..at its foot were carefully placed 
eight water-worn pebbles, whilst in front of two recesses was 
laid a vertebra of Bos Imgifroiis, The excavritors assign a 
religious significance to the pillar, the stones, and the vertebra. 

Some of the smaller cairns had no I'egular chamber, but 
only a cist, whilst, as already stated, two of them proved to be 
cenotaphs. 

Cairn E differs from all the rest of the Beritjs, for instead of 
being circular it is a long low mound 1 10 feet lung, 35 feet 
broad, and 8 feet high in tlm middle, hut decreasing towards 
each eiul. The exeavaturs recovered its plan almost entirely 
and believe that it originally had a kind of porch at each end. 
But although this type of barrow has usually been regarded as 
Neolithic, this cairn from the relics found in it, which are of 
the same kinds as those from the others, must be classed along 
with its circular companions as belonging to the Bronze Age. 
The regular method of disposing of the dead was cremation, 
for large quantities of burnt-bones and bone-dust were found 
on the floors of the chambers and the cists. The bodies were 
apparently burned outside, and the ashes and charred bones 
•were conveyed into the tombs on flat stones. Perhaps these 
stones formed the hearth or bustum on which the dead were 
burned, like those discovered close to the eist-grave found near 
Gorey, Co. Wexford (p. 594, Fig. 79). But some of the bodies 
certainly had not been burned^ for nearly complete skeletons 
were found in the passage of Cairn H and in the cist of Cairn 0. 
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The humaD remains were examined by Prof. Alex. Macalister, 
F.B.S.j who computed that the burnt-bones belonged to at 
least thirty-one individuals, the majority of whom were males. 
One of these had probably a stature of 5 feet 9 inches, whilst 
the females seem to have ranged from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet. 
The skulls were pentagonoid, and they had a cephalic index of 
■ They, were orthognathous, the countenance being 
long with moderately high cheek-bones; the teeth differ from 
those of Mousterian men, and resemble those of men of the 
later periods. He concludes that the type was similar to that 
which still predominates in the West of Ireland. 

No objects of bronze or of any other metal were found. 
This may have been due to the scarcity and value of bronze. 
But nevertheless the cairns may be dated well into the Bronze 
Age from the pottery and the beads. In Cairn K was found a 
whole urn — an ordinary food vessel of the Bronze Age — con- 
taining a little bone-dust, whilst in the cist of Cairn 0 wa& 
another resting on a pile of burnt and unburnt bones. The 
latter is of a type which extended over a long period of the 
Bronze Age. On its base it has a sort of cruciform ornament 
which may be compared with that on the base of the urr 
found in the cairn on Belmore mountain, Co. Fermanagh, by 
Mt George Coffey. There were fragments of another urn 
which was larger than a food vessel, and there were also three 
ornamented rims as well as various other fictile fragments. 

There were found in various cairns lying in the bone-dust 
and d6bris some twelve stone pendants identical with those 
found in the cairn on Belmore mountain, and twenty-two stone 
beads similar to those from the cairns at Lough Crew, 
Co. Meath. The materials of these pendants and beads are 
steatite, serpentine, limestone, and red jasper. As the boring 
of hard jasper requires high technical skill, they may have 
been imported from some distant region, but it is important to 
note the absence of any beads of faience or paste, such as might 
have been expected if there was already trade with the Medi- 
terranean. There were also a number of smooth pebbles, one 
perforated by a marine animal, a sea-shell (If atica catena), as 
well as a number of pieces of white calcite and quartz 
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(materials foreign to tbe neighbourlioocl). iliei’e were also a 
number of small round stones. 

Implements of bone (one from the tibia of red deei, another 
of a bear’s bone) were found, as well as broken bone pins, a 
bone needle, an object made of an auinial’s rib, another made 
of a bone of Bos iongifrons, and a boar's tusk, the last almost 
certainly an amulet, since such tusks have boon thus used all 
across Europe and Asia, from Ireland to Xow Guinea, h’om the 
Neolithic period down to the present hour’. There was also 
an implement made of slate. 

It is to be carefully noted that neither the cairns themselve.s 
nor any article found in them show any trace of tlie spiral orna- 
ment which is so remarkable a teature of New Giauge, thougli 
absent m the case of its sister tumuli of llow th and Ivnowth. 

Who were and whence came the builders of New Grange 
and the carvers of its spiral-.seulptured portal : ( )iicc more 

trailitions come fo our aid, and if they should be ccuioboiated 
l>y the evidence of material remains, wo may bo ablo to pierce 
still further back tlirough the heavy clouds that hang over the 
early history ijf our own islands. 

The Firbolg are the earliest inhabitants of Ireland for 
beli<.*ving in whose historical character we have any grounds. 
They arc supposed to liave come from the soutli of Europe, to 
have landed in Wexford harbour, and become masters of all 
Ireland in a week. As we liave already said, the .similarity 
between the oldest Irish copper axes and a Spanish type inay 
indicate that there is a nucleus of truth in the story of the 
Firbolg coming from the south. They may thus well repre- 
sent the aboriginal dark-complexioned element not only in the 
population of Ireland, but also in that of Britain, w’hich lacitus 
regarded as Iberian in origin. This people is .supposed to have 
held undisputed dominion in Ireland for thirty-six years. The 
last of their kings was Eochaidh, whose queen was Taillte. 
daughter of Madmor, king of Spain, and who has left her name 
in Taillte (Teltown) in Meath, where she was buried. In the 
tenth year of this king came the Tuatha-De-Danaim, and he 
. W, Eiigewaj,'^' ** The Origin of the Turkish Orescent ” {Jour, Ilmj. Anthm^. 

1908, p. 241). 
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fell with one hundred thousand Firbolg fighting against the 
invaders in the battle at Moytura South. The site of the 
great and long contested struggle is still pointed out in the 
parish of Cong, . barony of Kilmaine, Co. Mayo. There can 
be little doubt that, whoever may have been the contending 
parties, a great battle once took place on this spot. 

The Tuatha-De-Danann are represented as masters of 
Ireland for 197 years, and the Firbolg were their vassals. 
According to the Annals of the Four Masters under A.M. 3500, 
the dynasty came to an end in that year, when the three last 
kings, who reigned jointly, were overthrown and slain by the 
Scoti (termed sons of Milidh) at the battle of Taillte (Teltown) in 
Meath. Unfortunately it is impossible to form any judgment 
on the actual dates of any of these events from Irish sources, 
since, as we have already mentioned, all the chronology prior to 
the founding of Emain Macha by the Scots in 305 b.c. is 
utterly uni'eliable. 

Keating^ has embodied the native traditions respecting the 
Tiiatha-De-Darjann. ‘‘Some ancient Irish antiquaries say that 
“ they dwelt in Boetia (Bothnia ?) in the north of Europe. Some 
others say that it is in the Athenian territory they dwelt, where 
the city of Athens is.'' They departed from Athens, when it 
was attacked by the people of Syria, and made no stay until 
they came to the country of Lochlonn, i.e. Finn-Lochlonn, viz. 
the people of Norwmy, \vhere they got welcome for the extent 
of their science and their varied arts, which they had acquired 
during their residence in Athens. TsTuadha was their king at 
that time. After dwelling for a time in Norway, they pro- 
ceeded to the north of Scotland, so that they were seven years 
at Dobhar and lardobhar. They brought with them the Lia 
Fdil, the “Stone of Destiny," “which used to roar under each 
king of Ireland on his being chosen by them up to the time of 
Conchobar." Of this was written the prophecy : 

“The Scotic nation, noble the race, 

Unless the prophecy be false, 

Ought to obtain dominion, 

Where they find the Lia Fdil.” 

^ Yol. i. pp. 203 {Comyn andDmneen). 
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This is of course' none other than the famous stone of Scone, 
borrowed by Feargiis,. the first Seotic king of Scotland, from 
his brother Moircheartach, son of Bare, fur liis own coroiiritioii 
ill Scotland, but he apparently forgot to send it back. 

After spending seven, years in the north of Scidlaiid, tlie 
Tiiatha-De-Dananii came to Ireland, landed on Bel tain (Ala}" 
.Day) in the north, of Ireland and burned their ships. The 
Firbolgs did i.iot discover the' presence of the invaders until 
the latter had advanced as far as Slialih-an-IarainiL Then 
they sent envoys to the Firbolgic king demanding the sove- 
reignty or else battle, for it.' Straightway ensued the battle of 
Moytura South of which we have already spoken. Twenty 
years later there was another great battle at Moytura North. 

Fantastic and mythical, as these legends are, and iineertain 
as is early Irish chronology, yet there can be no doubt that i.n. 
the tales which range .back .from .the Viking period tliere is a 
substantial nucleus of ethnological fact. In both the Danish 
period ami in that preceding it, and also in the La Tone epoch,' 
everywhere we are cc.m.fron ted with the assuinptiou tliat there 
are two distinct races in IrcLind, tfic dark-i'H)mp!cxioried, col- 
lectively termed Firbolg, who an^ said with great probability 
to have come from southern Europe, the other, like Conchubar, 
tall, fair-haired and grey-eyed'’ — the blond race of northern 
Europe. The tales of the Cnehulaiim cycle postulate the 
presence and admixture of both races. Thus Deirdre herself 
had fiiir hair whilst her husband Noise had raven locks, a fair 
white skin, and a brilliant complexion, the well-known dark 
type in Ireland of to-day. Ciichulainn himself is .sometimes 
spoken of as a little dark man, whilst the description of the 
shades of colour in his hair indicate that he was of the mixed 
race. Again, in a poem already cited, in the story of Edain, 
the daughter of Etar, an Ulster chief, Midir, the great Tuatha- 
De-Danann chief of Bri Leith in Co. Longford, is described as 
having fair yellow hair coming over his foreliead.” Thus 
Irish tradition regarded bath the Tuatha-De-DaBaim and the 
Scoti as blond-complexioned. 

The genera! tenor of Irish legend is that the first settlers 
in Ireland in the Neolithic period came from south-western 
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Eiiropey and there seems no doubt that the dark-complexioned 
race, which still forms the great majority of the Irish popula- 
tion, belongs to this southern stock. Tradition represents 
successive waves of fair-haired people as invading and con- 
quering these older inhabitants. First of these Scandinavian 
or Teutonic invaders are the Tuatha-De-Danann, who after a 
domination over the Firbolgs of nearly two centuries are them- 
selves overthrown by the Scoti, who establish themselves in 
Ulster, Emain Macha later on becoming their capital. Their 
domination waned before the new dynasty at Tara in the 
second century of our era, a dynasty which itself, if not wholly 
Scandinavian, w^'as certainly closely connected with that region, 
as we shall presently see. This later race was in its turn to be 
harassed by Saxons, Norwegians and Danes, who in their turn 
were again to be conquered by the descendants of the Norsemen 
who, having settled in north-western France, under the name 
of Normans invaded and subjugated England, and a century 
later made themselves masters of a large part of Ireland. 

In view of the statement of Tacitus respecting the mixed 
population of northern Britain at the time of the Roman in- 
vasion of Scotland, there is every probability of the substantial 
truth of the Irish traditions which represent the coming to 
that island of successive waves of settlers from Scandinavia 
or Germany. 

It would be of great importance to determine at what 
period the earliest movements from Scandinavia into our 
islands took place. It seems fairly certain that it did not 
occur until very late in or after N eolithic times. The axes 
of flint and other stones are of the same general character 
in both Britain and Ireland, as can be seen from Figs. 115, 116, 
in which stone axes fi'om Shetland, Denmark, Ireland, and 
Scotland are shown. 

The Scandinavian stone axes are perfectly distinct in 
character from those of the British Isles, as the sides are 
square instead of being rounded and the cutting edge is 
straight. Now, if there had been settlements from Scandi- 
navia in Shetland, Orkney, Scotland, and England in the 
Neolithic period, typical Scandinavian axes ought to have been 
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Fiirtliermore, if these peculiar axes have been actually found 
in graves along with bronze objects and cremated bodies, there 
is a high probability that they were brought in by the people 
who introduced cremation. But as the Swedes as a whole did 
not cremate their dead (voL i. p. 516), though they had these 


Fig. 116. Stone Axes ; Aberdeenshire, Scotland L 

peculiar axes, and as the Norwegians neither used these axes 
nor yet burned their dead, whilst the Danes both used these 
axes in the Bronze Age and in the middle part of that peiiod 
universally cremated their dead, there is a high probability 
that settlers from Denmark made their way into the British 
Isles in the 'Bronze Age. 

^ My own specimen. 
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Fi0. lif. Copper axe* 
,',,a.Bd-aize ; HEUgary. 
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Minor. For although such axe^hammers are found ' in ' the 
latter region, they are generally restricted to the north-west 
corner into which, as we have seen, bodies of men driven from 
their homes in Thrace under pressure of tribes from the 
Danube had constantly passed. Fig. 119 shows a series of four 



Fig. 118. (a) Bronze axe-hammer from Van. Lion attacked by two dogs. 


(h) Bronze axe-hammer from Hamadan. Lion. 

Both In British Museum. 

such axe-hammers from the north-west of Asia Minor, in 
which the development of the type can be well seen. No. 3 
shows the hole for the handle begun hut not completed, a 
circular drill having plainly been used, whilst No. 4 shows a 
specimen probably contemporary with bronze axes or axe- 
hammers, such as those of which there are two fine specimens 



Fig. 119. Axe-hammera; North-west Asia Minor^. 

Published in Brott^e Age Guide, ed. 3, 1930, p. 176, figs. 187 and 188. 
My own speeimens. 


(both, from Asia Minor) in the British Museum’ (Fig. 1]S), 
which the hammer end is shaped like a lion. 
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rince the reader that these axe-hammers stand 
art from the proper native series of stone fixes of 


Fia. 121. Copper or Broaze A»8. 1, We of Aaorgos, Aegean 

Asia Minor, it is only necessary to compare the four men 
above (Fig. 119) witih. Fig. 120, in which a very complete 
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of Asia^ Mmor axes is shown. These range from thick round 
specimens only polished at the cutting edge down to flat 
and beautifully polished examples, sometimes of jade or jadite 
(Nos. 9, 1*7, and 20, Troad, and 18, Cappadocia) on which were 
modelled the thin, flat copper and bronze celts (No. 21) which 
succeeded them. 

Just as the stone axe-hammers made their way into the 
Troad and other parts of north-west Asia Minor, so did their 


Eig. 122. Axe-hammers. 1, Copper or Bronze, Hungary ; 2, Copper or 
Bronze, Dalmatia ; 3, Stone, Scania, Southern Sweden. 

metal imitations wander not only into the Troad and to 
Phigaleia in Arcadia (vol l. p. 444), but even into the isle of 
Amorgos, as is shown by the fine specimen (Fig. 121, No. 1) 
from that place in Dr Sturge’s collection. But in the Aegean 
region this type never got naturalized. On the other hand 
some time in the Bronze Age it made its way from the Daniibian 
area along the great amber routes into Denmark and Sweden, 
not unlikely along with the practice of cremation as far as 


R. II. 
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.Denmark is concerned Though imported in its bronze form, 
through scarcity of metal it was copied largely io stone in both 
its new settlements, for in addition to bronze specimens great 
numbers in stone also are' foniid It is important to note that 


Hos. 1 and 2, Damsh aicedisminei’s ; No. 3, a broken 
ase-hammer.; EaslYorksliire. 


Danish specimens, in copper or bronze (ihg. 121,: Nos. .2—5) 
resemble very closely that from Amorgos on the. same plate 
,(Fig. 121, No. 1). , . . 

Again, Fig. 122 shows three axe-hammers: No. 1 is a 
copper or bronze specimen from Hungary, No. 2 one of copper 
or bronze from Dalmatia, whilst No. 3 is a stone specimen 
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from Scaoia, in southern Sweden. There can be no doubt that 
the Swedish axe-hammers -were copied from the copper axe- 
hammers of south-eastern Europe. Thus the 'runs’ of the 
molten metal round the central core and at the head are care- 
fully copied in the stone examples, as are also the lines of 
juiicture of the pair of moulds. This is beautifully shown on 
the uridersurface of No. 3, but unfortunately it is not seen in 
the photograph. ' 


Fig. 124. No. 1, Danish axe-hammer; Nos. 2 — 6, broken axe-hammers; 

East Yorkshire. 

It is a remarkable fact and one of considerable importance 
in our present inquiry that such axe-hammers are very rare 
in France, and accordingly cannot be regarded as more than 
'wanderers’ into that region. 

Now in the British Isles a certain number of axe-hammers 
of stone have been found, and we shall soon see evidence for 
believing that some of them at least are of local manufacture, 
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athers may have been imported. There are also a 
of broken specimens, almost all of which were found in 
kshire, where several complete examples have also been 
;h1 to which we shall soon refer. It has likewise to be 
mind that in this area cemeteries of the Bronze Age 
^11 discovered in which all the bodies had been burned, 


Fsg. 125. Axe-hammers: (1) Peterborough; (2 and 3) Denmark. 

as in Denmark in the Middle Bronze Age; but this was a 
custom apparently not practised by the Neolithic people of the 

north of England. _ 

The broken axe-hammers from East Yorkshire (big. 12 , 6 , 
No. 3; Fig. 124, 2 — 6), to which we have alluded, resemble 
very closely the unbroken Danish specimens shown on the same 
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plates (Fig. 123, Nos. 1, 2 ; Fig. 124, No. 1), and in some eases, 
as Dr Stiirge points out, seem to be even Danish in manu- 
facture. These broken axe-hammers differ from the general 
run of axe-hammers found in this country. The ten specimens 
of this type in Dr Sturge’s collection are all broken, just as he 


Fig. 126. Scandinavian Hammer-axe; found at Girton, Cambridge^. 

has six broken flint daggers of Danish type, but not a single 
whole one found in England. 

Fig. 125 shows three stone axe-hammers : Nos. 2 and 3 are 
from Denmark, whilst No. 1, found at Peterborough, very closely 
resembles its two companions from the Continent, 

^ The property of Dr Charles Lucas, Burwell, who has most kindly allowed 
me to reproduce it. 
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We next come to two specimens of considerable importance. 
One of these, a double-axe rather than an axe-harnmer, as both 
its ends form blades, was found at Girton (big. 126), neai 
Cambridge, the material as well as the type of which seems 


Fi 0 , 127, Scandinavian Axe; found at Swallliam Priori 


certainly Scandinavian whilst the other, an axe of ordinary 
Scandinavian type and material, though much chipped on one 
side, was found at Swaffliam Prior (Fig, 12 1 ). Both these 
.specimens were apparently l),rought direct from Scandinavia 
and can hardly be regarded as local imitations. 

' , c Farelmsed from the finder by tlie vicar, Rev. T. Preston, at whose sale it 
iras .psurcliasod. by D'r Obarles Iliucfts., Burwell, the prese.iit owner, to whom I 
.'■aa, indebted for pniiission to reproduce it here. 
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Kg. 128 shows an axe-hammer of slightly more elaborate 
form. It is of basalt worked to a flat oval at the hammer end 
and to a curved cutting edge at the other. The two sides are 



Pio. 128. Axe-hammer; Kirklington, Yorkshire. 
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grouiui concave, and the shaft-hole is nearly parallel. It ivas 
found at Kirklington, Yorkshire, and formerly belonged to Canon 
Greeuweli, but is now in Dr Sturge’s collection. It is eight 
inches long. “Nearly similar weapons,” says Sir John Evans, 
“ have been frequently found in barrows. One such, of green 
stone, about four inches long, was found at Winterbourn Stecqrle- 
ton, near Dorchester, associated with burnt hones ; another 
(four inches long) was discovered in a barrow at Trevelgue, 
Cornwall, whilst a similar specimen was found at Clauglitnn 
Hall, Garstaug, Lancashire. Another (four inches ) formed of dark 
greenstone was found in the Thames. Sir E. C. Hoare has 
engraved two axe-hammers of thi.s form, but .slightly varying in 
size and details, from barrows in the Ashton ^ alley. In both 
cases they accompanied interments of burnt bones, in one 
instance placed beneath an inverted urn; in the other there 
was no urn, but an arrowhead of bone lay with the axe. One 
of slightly different shape, made of greenstone, with projections 
on the .surfaces opposite the centre of the hob; and with a 
hollow fluting near each margin that is carried rouml on the 
sides below the hole, was found in an nni along with burnt 
bones and some fragment, s of burnt tlint in a large barrow on 
the Skelton Moons, Yorkshire. Another axe-hammer of nearly 
the same size and form, but more hammer-like at the end, was 
found in a barrow on Westerdale Moons, Yorkshire. This also 
has the channels on the faces. It is of fine-grained granite and 
lay in an urn with burnt bones, a small “ incense-cup,” and a 
sort of long bone bead, having a spiral pattern upon it and a 
transverse orifice into the perforation about the centre. In this 
case, as in the previous one, the interment with the axe-hammer 
was secondary, and not that over which the barrow had been 
originally raised. Another axe-hammer (of basalt), of much the 
same outline, was found in another barrow on Danby North 
Moora: it lay with the hole in a vertical position about 
15 inches above a deposit of burnt bones. Sir R. C. Hoare 
has engraved a beautiful specimen of a longer and more slender 
type from the Selwood barrow, near Stourtou. It is of syenite, 
five and a half inches long, and it lay in a cist along with burnt 
bones and a small bronze dagger. Parallel with each side 
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there appears to be a small groove worked on the face of the 
weapon. A very pretty example of the same form accompanied 


4 . 






Fig. 129. Axe-bammer; Seghill, Northumberland. 

an interment in a barrow at Snowshill, Gloucestershii’e, and 
with it were associated two bronze daggers and a bronze pin. 




I 








In the Christy collection is- a similar but larger specimen^ said, 
to have been found in a barrow near Stoiielienge. It also lias 
tiie grooves along the margin' of the faces, and has tin oval fiat 
taco. An axe-hammer of clay-stone porphyry, 4*;| inelies long 
anil in form like those last describee^ was fountl in a barrow at 
Winwick, near Warriiigtoin Lancasliire. It was broken clean 

■ across the hole, arid had been 
buried in an urn with burnt 
bones. .With them was also a 
bronze dagger with a taiig^ and 
one rivet-hole to secure, it in 
the h.an..cileb 

•Fig. 129 shows a still greater 
advance in elaboration. It was 
found in a. cist at .Segliill, near 
■.NeweastlCj in bSUll It formerly 
belonged, to Cano'ii Giree.!iwell, 
but passed with his collection of 
stone implements to Dr Stiiige. 
The bones by which it was doubt-' 
less originally accompatiiecl had 
i entirely gone to decay* ■ 

I .A broken Danish axe-ham- 

a -nier^Fig. 130) in Dr Sturgefs 

■ collectioin Tbiind. at Sealby, 
^ .near Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
is decorated with groo'ved lines 
^ nmning along the faces of t.he 
weapon , paralle.1 to the sides, as 
in several of the examples just 
.- described, and as we shall find 
to be the case also , in two re- 
markable specimens~one 'from Stronsay in Orkney, the other 
from the Eiver Bann, in the north of Ireland. 

In. the cases, already cited -the dead with whom the axe- 
bamiiiers were found buried' seem to have been usually burned. 

'BfmBjf }Amimi , St&m Implmiuti of Great Britam (ed. 2), pp. 2011 mqq, 
williMp. ■ 


Flit. 130. Broken Banish 
axe-hamtner ; Scalbj, near 
Scarborough, Fo'rkafiire.. ■ 
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Blit ill three Yorkshire barrows, in which' Canon GreenwelB 
found axe-hammers associated with ■' bronze., objects, though in 
two the dead had been cremated, in the third, that at Cowlam.h 
the weapon was discovered along with the skeleton of a man, 
whose right hand still grasped the crumbling remains of the: 
wooden liaiiclle of the axe-hamraer, the blade of which lay 
opposite the dead man's face. ■ . ^ 

Leaving England for the moment we pass on into the 
liortliem part of the island. Fig. 131 shows a very remarkable 
axe-hammer found at Crichie, near Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 


Fio. 131. Axe-bammer; Crichie, near Inverurie, Aberdeenshire' 


along with cremated remains and bronze objects, “ in the centre 
of a Druidical stone-circle." It measures about four inches in 
length, is of graceful contour with deeply incurved sides, which 
thus lessened the task of drilling the hole for the helve. Bound 
the curved edges of these indentations run deeply-grooved lines 
parallel to the curves of the sides. The next illustration 
(Fig. 132) shows an axe of the same general type, found at 
Wick, in Caithness. Its contours are more elegant than those 
of the Crichie specimen, but it lacks decoration. 

^ British Barrows^ p. 222 ; Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, pp. 206~-7. 

3 lam indebted for this illustration to the kindness of the Council of the 
Royal Scottish Antiquaries (through my friend Dr Joseph Anderson). 
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Fio. 132. Axe-hammer; Wick, Caithness’. 






Axe-hammer with linear ornament ; Stronsay, Orkney. 
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mall cracks'. It is in contour of a flattened ovoid shape, the 



Fig. 1S5. UiijSnisbed axe-hammer ; Stronsajt Orkney^. 


on the face of the ax:e parallel to the incurved sides. The 
extreme length of the axe-hammer is five and three-fourths 
inches, its width at the broadest part of the faces is four and a 

published by Mr Harvey’s permission a few days after the discovery, in The 
Orcadimij 17 August, 1907, p. 5, col. 6, from which I have taken the account 
given in the text. 

^ The kindness of Dr Joseph Anderson has enabled me to obtain the photo- 
graph from which the illustration is taken. 
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iiic^hes, lU great^j^fc thickness (through the miildle) is 
tm'o iifiii thre€-fi»urths inches. The haiidie-holif is om? and 
llirt'^iefoiirths iiiebes long, an inch anil a i|iiartcr in cliaiiieter at 
oiiifli critl, iiiid ihrec-fbiirths of an inch in the centre. One end 
of ilm wea|Miri is sloped off to a lilyiit segmental eclgc% and the 
liaiiiiiir-r end is compbtolj o¥oklj its extremity being slightly 
lliittriicil hy use. ■ 

It is Worthy of notice that the cists^ niicier one of which 
the iixe-hamnier was found, agree very closely in their tlirnen- 
sioiis. iokI the manner of placing the burnt remains at one end, 
with the ekfc ex^cavated near Gorey, Co. Wexford (p. 593). 
The axe-haaimer probably broken designedly at the time 
of biiriah ^ seems to have been the case with a broken 
specimen found in a barrow at Winwick inclosed in an urn 
until burnt bones. 

There can be no doubt that this axe-hainmer was made in 
Stronsny, or at least in Orkney, since another axe-hammer 
(Fig. 135) of greenstone (now in the Koyal Scottish Miiseiim), 
very similar in shape, but without decoration, has also been 
found in that island. As the boring of its handle-hole is 
unfinished, there can be little c'luestion that such weapons were 
manufactured on the spot. The west side of Scotland has also 
yiekled axe-hammers, since, at Inveraray, in Argyllshire, was 
found a specimen five and three-quarter inches in length and 
having small projections on each face opposite the centre of 
the shaft-hole h 

As in the Viking period, and we know not how long before, 
Shetland, Orkney, the adjacent mainland of Scotland and the 
Hebrides W'ere occupied by Scandinavians who made them 
the base for their descents upon Ireland, it is a very significant 
fact that these axe-hammers, which .are undoubtedly of 
Scandinavian origin, are found not only in north-eastern and 
northern England, in north-eastern and northern Scotland, in 
Orkney and Argyllshire, but also in remarkable numbers in the 
north-east of Ireland, the very region w^here from the legendary 
period onwards we hear of the descents of the men of Loch- 
loinn. Still more significant will it be, if it should turn out 
* Evios, cit |>, 211. 
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not only that a specimen showing similar linear ornament to 
that on the Stronsay axe-hammer has been found in that area, 
blit that three very remarkable examples exhibiting a beauty 
and elaboration of decoration far beyond anything known else- 
where in this class of weapon and undeniably derived from 
those with linear ornament have been found in Ireland, two of 
them in the river Bann. As in Great Britain so in Ireland, 


Eig. 136. Axe-hammers ; Ireland. 

the actual number of axe-hammers found is small as compared 
with the number of ordinary stone axes. There are sixteen 
in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy, all shown in 
Fig. 136, ranging from the simpler down to one of the highly 
elaborated specimens of which we have just spoken. 

Figs. 137, 138 show a fine example of the ordinary type, 
found in the north of Co. Wexford k 

1 In my own possession. 


R. II. 


44 
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lins seven axe-hammers belonging to Mr W. J. 
ipna Co. Antrim, all of which were found 


Fi<i. kxB-h&mm&t; Noiili Wexford, Ireland. 

the Eiver Bann, or in Go. Antrim, or in Co. Deny, 
them is one of the three elaborate specimens just 
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Fig. 140 shows an axe-hammer of the ordinary type, now in 
the British Museum. It was found in the Eiver Bann, and is 


Eig. 1S8. Axe-hammer (side view); North Wexford. 

very like that from Oo. Wexford (Figs. 137, 138), and several of 
those in the Eoyal Irish Academy collection (Fig. 136). We 
next come to a remarkable specimen (Figs. 141, 142) formerly 
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139. Axe-hammers ; all fouml either in the river Bann, or in Co. Antr 
or in Oo. Derry, 1, bed of river Bann, neat Portglenone ; 2, Aughnah 
dose to the Bann, near Portglenone; 3, bed of the Bann, near Portglen 
(only partly bored) ; 4, Croaghan, near Armoy, Co. Antrim (only ha 
5, Moorfleia, Kella, Oo. Antrim; 6, bed of the Bann, near Portgleno 

7, CMy, Co. Deny, near the Bann. 
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to Canon GreenweU,and now in Dr Stnrge’s collection 


Fig. 141. AJte-hanuner ; riw Iten at Coleraine, Ireland. 

‘ Since these iin^ were printed. Dr Sturge baa be(iaeBtbea his splendid 
coUeotion ol stone implemeBts to the British Maseuni, where this axe now is. 
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It was found in the tidal water of . the River Bann, near 
Coleraine. In shape this weapon is much longer and narrower 
than my specimen from Stronsay and thus nearer to its Danish 


Fig. 142. Axe-hammer (side view) ; river Barni, Coleraine. 
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prototypes; in its general lines it may be regarded ns 
advance upon the Seghill specimen (Fig. 129), jnst as 


" Fm MS* Jae-lmm-Mer ; riwBann, Ireiaiui 

latter is upon that from Kirklington (Fig. 128), 
special interest of the Ck>leraine axe is that on each 
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it is decorated like the Stronsay axe-hammer with grooved 
lines running parallel to the incurved sides. 


Fig. 144. Axe-Lammer (side view); river Bann, Ireland. 

We now come to the three elaborately ornamented specimens, 
all of which are in carved greenstone, and which, though very 
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ranch alike, nevertheless show distinct stages of development 
from the types already described. All tln’ee have exactly the 


Fio. 145. Axe-hammer; river Baon, Co. Antrim, Ireland (W. J. Knowles). 

same form of ornament, which is plainly developed out of the 
rude decoration of the Crichie, Stronsay,and Coleraine examples 
(Figs.lSl, 133,141). In the case of all these a border was formed 
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round the edge of the incurved sides by b grooved line running 
parallel to the curve. In the case of the three specimens now 
under discussion we have instead of a flat border marked .off 
by a line, a raised border or flange formed by cutting away 
^ to some depth the surfaces of the central portion of each, face., 

, 111 all three specimens this very difficult task has been carried 

I out with the utmost nicety and precision. Fig. 143 shows the 

■ example from the River Bann.now in the British Museum. 

\ It is 5| inches long and in its contour is very similar to the 

ordiimry axe-hammers from that area, as will be seen from its 
s side view (Fig. 144). 

; The next example in point of development (Figs. 145, 146) 

is in the collection of Mr W. J. Knowles, of Ballymena, Oo. 
x4.ntrim. The specimen is half-an-inch longer than that in the 
British Museum, but is flatter in section. It was exhibited 
in Belfast at the meeting of the British Association in 1852, 
and was described with a full-sized illustration three years later 
I by Mr Robert MacAdamh He writes: ‘'The stone Battle-Axe 

I now described was discovered recently, along with some other 

Antiquities, in the bed of the lower Bann, in the County of 
Antrim, a locality which has furnished great numbers of antique 
weapons belonging to very various epochs. The lower Bann, 
which runs from Lough Neagh to the sea, separating the 
present counties of Antrim and Derry, seems to have been at 
all times the natural geographical frontier between independent 
tribes of the native Irish. For a long period it formed the 
eastern boundary of the principality ruled by the sept of the 
0‘Cahans; and more recently it limited the extent of the 
English sway previously to the final reduction of the Northern 
clans. The banks of this river were thus, from a remote period, 

: the scene of a constant series of hostile encounters, and pre- 

; datory incursions. Here the armies of contending chieftains 

were marshalled, and here many a bloody struggle took place 
J which must have left its traces behind in a multitude of warlike 

weapons, fragments of armour, and human bones. The Irish 
Annals make frequent allusions to such engagements. In the 
i , year 728 a battle is described between the O'Oahans of 

^ Ulster Jounidl of ArcJia-eology f'voU iiii pp- 234-5 (1855, Belfast and Dublin). 
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Citmnachta and Flaithbheartach (Flaherty) king of Ireland, 
when ‘eouiitless multitudes were drowned in the river’: and 


f 10 , 146* ■Axe^hsaa-iiier fsMe-view) ; titer Biiiib, 

during a long eourse . of jesrs , ,we. meet with accounts o 

incursions of various tribes across the river, more or les: 
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successfully resisted .by t,he' opposing party.. In 1542 the 
O’Donnells and .the. O’Cahans forced the passage of the Bann 
against combined forces of the MacQuillans and the English, 
and ravaged the' country east of the river. It is therefore not 
surprising that warlike weapons are continually discovered' 


Eia. 147. Axe-hammer or Mace-head ; Hackettstown, Co. Carlow. 

either in the bed of the stream or on its banks. During the 
recent engineering operations for improving the navigation 
of the lower Bann, conducted under Mr Ottley, C.E., considerable 
numbers of them were found at different spots, probably the 
sites of the ancie^^ fords. A. selection from these was 
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exhibited at the meeting in Belfast already alluded to and 
comprised specimens of stone, bronze, and iron weapons, and 
one article of gold.” 

A third specimen (Figs. 147, 148) is now in the Roral Iri.sh 
Academy Slusenni. It fonnerly be- 
longed to Dr William Frazer, a well- 
known Dublin antiquary, who obtained 
it in June. 1888, and published it in 
the following year*. Its possessor stated 
that it had been discot'ered a few 
months before, together with a bronze 
.axe with ornamented blade, and a 
fragment of the shank of a bronze pin, 
upon the removal of a large block 
of stone, near the ruins of Coolinore 
Castle, between Rathvillyand Hacketts- 
town, on the borders of Co. Carlow. 
The ini])ltnnent is of diorite. In shape 
it is a very flattened ovoid, four and a 
half inches long and one and one-eighth 
inches thick, tapering rather abruptly 
at either end into blunt round edges. 
It is thus both shorter and flatter than 
either of the two similar specimens, 
whilst it will be observed that the 
distinctive features of the hammer-end 
and the cutting end have been con- 
siderably modified and so give the 
impression that the implement is not 
a* weapon of offence, but rather cere- 
monial. In fact the great stone a.xe- 
mmmer used in battle has become something very like a 
nace-head. 

The series of axe-hammers described and illustrated in the. 
preceding pages pats it beyond doubt that there was direct 
joiBiiaunication between Scandinavia and the British Isles at a 



Axe-hammer 


Fm. 148. - 

(side view) ; Haokettstown, 
Co. Carlow. 


* Fr«. Monal M$h Aeod., Banes, ml i (1889-91), pp. 215-20 (with two 
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very early, period. Moreover, the fact that in .a comparatively 
large niiiiiber of cases these -axe-hammers .have, been" found 
associated with bronze implements . in ..Aberdeenshire in 


Fig. 149. Flint axe ; Gilling, Yorkshire. . 

Scotland, in many places in England, and in Co. Carlow in 
Ireland, makes it clear that they belong to the Bronze Age, 
and that accordingly in that period such communication or 
invasion from Scandinavia had already begun. This is sub- 





Pia. 150. Stone axe; Nets, North Biding, Sorkshire, 
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stantiated by the further very important fact that in the gi’cat 
majority of cases where the axe-hamniers were found in barrows 
they accompanied cremated human remains. As that prac- 



J» J., 
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tice was especially characteristic of the Bronze Age- 
especially the Middle Bronze Age— of Denmark, the 


Pig. 151. Gouge-adze; Heslerton Carr, East Biding, Yorkshire. 


again points indubitably to the Bronze Age as the period of 
communication, and invasion and settlement 




m 
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Tills concliisioH is .corroborated hy other arcliaeologieal 
evidence. We have seen that the ordinary Scandinavian dint 
axe is very imlike the ordinary stone axes which were in 
use in the British Isles in the Keolithic periorh I lie foiiiicfi: 
beii\g long and varying- little' ill breadth from end to eini with 
its sides rectangular instead of ronnded anil its cutting erigc 
straight. In Dr Stiirge's eollecihai there are four axes (all 
formerly helonging to' Canon Greenwelll whidi are disiiiietly 
Seandiiia^'iaii in type, as he has pointed out to me. The first 
of these is an axe found at Gilling, Sorth Hiding, Y«>rksiiire 
(Fig. It is eight inches long, two and a half inches in 

greatest width, .and o'ne'aiid .a lialf in greatest de]'»th. The second 
is ail axe found at iS'ess, Korth Riding, Yorkshire (Fig. loOl In 
length it is eight and three-quarter inclies, in breailtli two and 
a half inches, in thickness one and a lialf iiiehesh This axe and 
that from Gilling are probably the only speeimens from Englaml 
The rectangular siwtirm so strongly marked in I'ach and the 
almost straight cutting edge slnnv Hcandiimvian iitliueiice, In 
fact both of them might !mve eoirn^ from Scandinavia, as far as 
shape is concerned. The third example (Fig. 151) was found 
at Heslertoii Garr, East Riiling. Yorknliirel it is of a white 
colour ami is really a goiige-adxe. This axeT writes Dr Stiirge, 
entirtdy Seaiidinavian in shape, though the stotie is prob- 
ably local” With the preceding, it is probably iink|!ie is 
England. 

The nearest ajiproach ' to the .Heslerton Carr specimen is 
another example in Dr Sturgefs collection. It was dredged up 
from 'the River Blaekw^ater,' at M„oy, Co. Tyrone, Irela.ncL 
Though it is less strikingly .Scandinavian in type than the 
previous examples, all of which might have come from Scandi- 
navia, yet it is an unusual shape for Ireland. 

It is worth observing that all the three axes of Scandinavian 
type from Englami were found in North or East Yorkshire, the 
area from which the ten broken axe-hammers of Danish types 
(p. 61^7, Figs, 123, 124) also came. These three examines seem 
to indicate that either stone axes of these types were in use in 

^ Evans, dmimt Stmm find pp. 110-20. 

Emm, op, ciL p» IM, 
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the Bronze Age, like the axe-hammers, which seems not 
improbahle, or that already in the end of the Neolithic Age or 


Eio. 152. Stone axe; Blaokwater river, Moy, Co. Tyrone, Ireland. 

in the transition period to Copper and Bronze, communication 
had already been opened between Scandinavia and North-east 
England. But to this point we shall revert presently b 

1 [The subject is not treated further in tWs volume.] 
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Aliotber class of antic|ttities fiiroishes os with strong corro- 
borative evidence for the close connection Reaiidiriavia with 
Jrehuiil ill the earlj period. These are the ^\'f,‘ll-kiiow!i 
V-sliaped or “ hollo w-basetr' arrowheads. This is a characti/r- 
istic Scaiidiiiaviaii form, and quite comiiioii in the iiortli of 
Irelaiifh hut very rare in Scotland, England, France, and in the 
southern peninsuhis of Europef whert* the ordinary leaf-shaped, 
lozenge-shaped, and .tanged and -barbed types arc? practically 
univei'sal. There cmi be little iloubt, especially in the cfase of 
the tanged variety, that these heads, .were 
secured in the shaft by a piece of si.iie,w 
or some other ligament or primitive , cord. 
The specimen here shown (Fig. 153), wlien 
found on the old ‘togher' (road ) in. Bally- 
killen bog near Eiienderry, .Kiiig^s Co.,, 
Irolaiitl, had still tlie u[>per part of the 
shaft attixed to it by a piece of sinew. The 
shaft-, which was of wild-rose, brier, unfortu- 
nately was not properly preserved by the 
botanist who identifitid it, and it has long 
sinet* crumbled away, though ttie sinew 
retains its place as when tlie arrcrwlieiid, 
was first fixed on the nioriiitb .Fig. 15l» 
(Nos. 1, 4, 7, 8, and 11 1 shows ex|iniples 
of the hollow based type from Co. Ant,rii:n, 
North-east .Ireland (the great home of the 
Scoti); whilst Nos, 2, 5, 8, 10 and 12 are 
from Denmark. No. 3 is ir rare specinieri found at Ickling- 
hain, Suffolk-, whilst No., 6 is a. no less rare example from 
Clanton Wold, E^t Riding, Yo,rkshire (the district in which 
the broken axe-hammers and axes of Scandinavian types have 
also been discovered). 


Firt.irjS. Arrowhead, 
Hw«re»i in the top of 
its cnigitMl shaft by a 
piece of .iinew, w!ieu 
found. 


^ WliC'O lmES|)orting the T. B, Mmrmy eolleetion to Caiiibriclgi', 1 was able 
to carry the arrowhead to its new lioma without any disturbance to ii or its 
. , . 
There are only aboul a dozen of this t^’pe found in England amongst the 
very numerous colieefcion of flint arrowheads in the Cambridge Museum of 
Archaeology and Elhnology, 
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In the previous volume of this work we saw how misleading 
was the common, assumption that arrowheads of ' flint necessarily 
belong to the Neolithic period, and reasons were there given 
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for Ijelieving that no an’owheads of bronze were ever used in 
the Bronze Age or later in northern Europe, but only those of 



I 2 

Fm. 157.* (1) Fragment of flint daj®er appareatiy Danish, Cniford, 
near Icklingham, Suffolk; (2) Flint dagger, Denmark L 

i From Dr Storgo's speeimeBs. 
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fliat or bone, and that even far down into the Iron Age flint 
arrowheads were .still in vise and that many fine specimens in 
oiir ct^llections probably date from' that period. The presence 
in large numbers in the north of Ireland of flint or stone 
arrowheads of Scandinavian type is of itself therefore no' 
evicloiice of Scandinavian connection ■ 'or ' invasion, .in the 
Neolithic period. 


Fig. 158. (1 and 2) Parts of flint daggers apparently Danish, found near 

IcMingliam, Suffolk; (3) Flint dagger, Denmark!. 

There is however another class of flint weapons which may 
indicate that already in the end of the Neolithic period certain 
Scandinavian influence was already making itself felt in eastern 

V From Dr Stnrge’s specimens. 
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Engluiid. Dr Sturge has pointed out to me that several hroken 
liiut dagger-handles in his collection, all of whieli have been 
found in eastern England, resemble very closely the well-known 
anti typical cliaracteristic Danish daggers. 

Figs. ir>.’> and loU show unbroken aJid lypical ]);mi^ll 
daggers side by side with what appear to be IragmentH ot similar 
wt apoiis found at West Stow, near Icklingliam, Suffolk. “ 'i he 
section of that shown in Fig. 156, iso. 6,’ writes Dr Si urge, 
"is like the he.st Danish work. The end of the fragment is 
the outer coating <1 the Hint, a well-known Danish character- 
istic*, and is exeiviplified by the Danish da 
figure 1 110 . 4rV Figs. 157 and 15H show other fragiiieiils, one 
from near Icklingham, and another from Culford near the same 
pluee. All the^e fragments dhplay charaeteristie^ 1 hiiiish 
work on similar weapons. 

As these daggers niav well hilcaig to the end of the ^eolitliK.* 
pericHl, it looks as ii alreatly at that ilate tliori* m«i\ hi^eii 

ctaiiimiiiiration bc'twetai Ihanaark and Fast Anglia, liin of 
Cfonrse there is still the doiihi whethta* these lieatitifiil daggtus 
may not have continued in use in lla* metal period side hy 
side witli the <*ar!iest eopper or hrcmze ilaggt‘rs. 

We siialt discuss on a later page t!ie ndafions of llie Hpiriil 
ornament at New (irange, and shall find that the mddeiice 
points clearly tt» the iinporteition cd that motive inan Scamdi- 
iiavim That conclusion derives support from a siriuil hut itii- 
portaiifc fact noted above (p. 68tl). Akmg with the axe-liatTiiiK*r 
with grooved ornament on its faces found in a barrow on 
Westenlale Moors^ inclosed in an urn with burnt bones, there 
was a curious bone bead decorated with a spiral pat-tern, ihis 
seems to indicate that the men who brought the axe-haiiiniers 
from Denmark also introduced the spiral motive into the 
British Isles. 


INDEX TO VOLUMES I AND II 

Ionian figures demis reference to Volume /, 

Italic figures denote reference to Volume 11 


Al)ii!itt‘M: hair, fasliioE of wearing, 
327 

Abraham and Sarai, 123 
AbraxaB, tliCj 331, 4 ^ 8 ^ 439 
AbiisiB, prehistoric reniaiiiS' at, 65 
Abyssinia: law of homicide, 369, 393 
Aelii'id-Aldai (= New Grange), Bronze 
Age tumulus, 65^, 656 sq, 
Aeiiariiae: set Menidi ■ 

Aehean conquest: evidence of pottery 
from Tiryns, SISKS'.; cremation 
practised, 328 cattle, 335 
Aclieans: sm cli, iv (vol. i): supposed 
authors of Myeenean culture, 81, 85; 
arguments against the theory, 82 sgg,, 
85; A. in Peloponnesus and Crete, 
S^sqq,; their tradition (Homeric) 
of an earlier race, 95 ; no connection 
with Argos in early Greek tradition, 
§9; palaces, Achean and pre- 
Aehean, 109 Greek literary 
tradition of coming of A. to Laco- 
nia, 112 sqq,; history of Achean 
conquest recapitulated, 113, 663 sq. ; 
no A. conquest in Messenia, 116; 
no txudition in Cephalienia, 136, 
nor in Attica, 140 sqq., nor at 
Eleiisis, 162; traditional capture of 
Salamis, 162; . Aeaous legend in 
Aegiaa, 163; no tradition at Cal- 
auria, 164, nor intheMegaris, 164 sq, ; 
Achean occupation of Phocis, 165; 
no settlements in the Troad, 179, 
nor in the Cyclades, 190 sq,; 
settlers in Crete, 200; Myeenean 
culture not Achean in origin, 265 sq . ; 
racial characteristics of A., 284 sq., 
J56, 610; A. reached Thessaly from 
Epirus, 339; worshipped Dodo- 
naean Zeus, 339; adopted Thessa- 
lian language, 345; theory of 
northern origin: Greek knowledge of 
far north, 358 sq. ; racial analogies, 
from Celts, Scythians, etc., 370- 
406; equipment coincident with 
that of Hailstatt, 426 sq.^ 445 sq. ; 
physique compared with that of 
Hailstatt folk, 428; archaeological 
evidence of Hailstatt origin, 442 


sqq., 452; practice of cremation, 
beliefs about soul after death, com- 
parison with central European 
(Celtic) peoples, .see ch. vii (voL i); 
custom of roasting (not boiling) meat, 
proof of central European origin, 
524; belief in spirit- world, contrasted 
with Egyptian, 525; belief about 
destination of spirit, divergent from 
Pelasgian, 549 5^.; Homeric perone 
characteristic of Achean women, 
569; use of fibula by Acheans proof of 
their central European origin, 593; 
similar equipment and date of 
Philistines, 620; suppliers of iron to 
Phoenicians, 020 sq.; patrilinear 
descent among, 4; McLennan’s 
investigation, evidence furnished 
by, 4 sqq.; no evidence of matri- 
linear descent, 12; use of patrony- 
mics by Achean princes, X2 sqq.; 
AchiUes and Agamemnon in the 
Homeric Nehuia, 14; significance of 
Phoenix’s story, 14 sqq. ; patrilinear 
descent of Achilles, 16 ; contrast 
with pre- Achean race, 20 sq.; evi- 
dence of male descent from story 
of Penelope, 114, 115; status of 
women, 128 sqq.; ethnology, 131 
sqq.; hair worn long, 144; dress, 
J47; A. tombs at Cnossus, 131 sq.; 
racial affinity with Celts, jsysq.; 
gifts exchanged by bride and bride- 
groom, 344 sq. ; ~ eedna, 346 sq. ; 
contrast with Pelasgian customs, 
34S; no previous polyandry, 349; 
bloodshed expiated by payment to 
kinsfolk, 360; Trial scene in 11. ix, 
361 sqq.; TroLvfj, 366 sq., 3yi; no 
state interference with kinsmen, 
36S sq. ; Irish and Horse parallels, 
37 j. S'/ 5 sqq.; contrast with Pelas- 
gian fear of blood pollution, 383 sq , ; 
no maiming of the dead, 383 sq.; cf. 
Burnt Njal; migration prevented 
development of tribal system, 393 
sq,; Teutonic parallels, ibid.; A. 
view of homicide a proof of culture 
independent of Mycenae, 406-ix; 
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Achearis (emiL) 

no fetlKh-worship, 444 no 
totoiriisnn - 155 ; Hlnekl?^: no hemldic 
<levire.%-/97 ; Celtfe origin of Adi*‘ans, 

610 

Af'liilk's: diHd of, 41 % ><4, ami n.; A, 
in tile Homeric Xek'uia^ 14; patri- 
lijV'iir dfsc«ent, a mark of Achean 
..rare, 16 

Acri'^iu.'s .'ocl Damit*, J'J5 

AiToiHili-^; Athens 

Ac-n, Pilaus* n^e of the name PekBiiia, 

■ 90 

Adonis, 165 aH>l 11. 

Aciiiatiiei, 506 

Aegean miltnre: dne to dark-skinned 
race, Iiido-Knro|iean and arlistle, 
j2osfp; Burrows' assumptions, JJI 
mfi.; no evhleoce for iion-Imlo- 
Kiiropani language in Aegean, 
,?»V 

Aegean Jsiands, prelnstorie remains in, 
Is :u 

Aegina; prehlstoiie remains iii, 

gold treasuff*, 408 i traditional 

Bior.v of sm-emive rin'cs, ld:i 
snpposid origin of, 4HJ 
Aeollr dfiiieet; s|M»ken hy Ao'adinns, 
IloH; five varieties of, ddS 
Aeftfhylus: lVlasgiam“»' pre-Ac'heans, 
112, 1,1,1; thf? E»mmii^ie4: kinship 
tlirough females, sy., 

A|H)IIo, 160, t»pjfer>sing doetriims of 
pinikhiiMfiit ami forgiveness, 555 
wp/.; the iSfip/iicM; proteHt against 
jiifirriaga with fathers kindred, 
^*5^44 thienmnes, earth -dwellers, 
426 

Aetoliatis : coins eoinraernorating Gallic 
repulse from Ikdplu, 597 
African races, 272 sq. 

Agamemnon; in Greek tmtEtioii, 97 ; 

in the Homeric AVIon'a, 14 
* Agamemnon, Tomb of’, 1 $ ^g. 
Agariste’s wooing, lu $g. and n, 
Agath}T8i: polyandry among, 27 ay.; 

also known as Fieti, 42 
Agesilaus: death anil burial, 150 
Agni (Ignlsl; coaductor of souls to 
ikma, 534 $gq. 
dyopii, daily life of the, 369 
Agricola: <?ftm|»igns ia Britaia, jy 
Agylla, Feiasgiaa settlement at, 244 
«f., y#o; see Caere; sfcoamg of cap* 
tiws expiated at, J79 
Ainos, the, 4js 


Aitheaeh-Tiiatlia ; S€e Attaeotti 
Ajax, shield of, 110 
Alalia, 579 

Albanians: desccndaiUs of ancient 
JII}Tiaiis-™-samc fashion rd wearing 
tiie hair, 144 $g. 

^klcinous and Arete, 1/7 Sfi. uh 4 ng ii., 
120, 124 

Ahiai. ancestor of Irish kings (iinuizr^ 
Agek 657 

Thossaliun r/fhi/cyA\ TmT 
Alphatets: Fiiryirisin, in Leiiiiikn 
inscriptions, Mb; Lycian, 2ilh; 
Greek abecedaria, in I Inly, 245 esg.; 
pre-Flioeniciiiit, in Greci*!*, 154 ii.; 
derivation of Hiiihs, obS ^'y.; Greek, 
used Ia* LiguriasiH near MuKyjilia, 
55‘d, and thence <ui Gaiilisli coins, 
5Sd Latin, tlgliain Herlpl based 
599, 592 ' 

347 ' 

** Alpine" short -skulled race, de- 
velofHrd in Europe. 277 
Aldon, Pclasglan scttleiiuuit at, 249 
Anilwr; bcaci at' \’npliiri, 2tl; Biiltie 
Imde. 149, fy;ji at .Myeetiats 
Ikdfie, 159, 1I)H; imported, at iieiiil 
of Adrktir', lUlll Biiltic, in 
'rcrrcnwir**, If 14 ; glm’sii m f ‘ glii«« ’ 

1(14; in graves iienr Kirkidlz 

See, 411 ; tin?, only priiiiitive precious 
Htoiie of Teul'Oiile rai‘ert. 43^ 
Aodmieiots, the hoiicHS honoiiretl by, 
4^7 

Ameth^'st, iib tdiaritt, 43S 
Amon, gofi: iih iiaine-clenieni of 
Libyan kings of EuyiA^Sg; I'laishc* 
{Wilt's desc-ent, 5*.|; mifiie-ekmiient of 
kinds' horses. A5 

Amtirkuia, preA!yi*eiieiin rciiicteries in, 
182; metal axe-liamiiier from, 67J, 
resembling Danish Bpecimwia, 6^4 
Amulets: Alyeencaii, 129-12; Egypt- 
ian scarabs, 111; iKairs tusk 

(Irklik 6 i52 

urmm)^€u^ Hoinyiic iiaagt? of, 364 sq. 
Ancestors, otleruigs iit graves of, 151, 
519 sff. 

micilid, 454 sq,^ 465, 467 558 

Angfej in Britiiin, 50^, 506, 511 
Aaglo-ISaxoii circular brooches, 586 
«f.; dktinytlve Jute and Angle 
varieties, 5S7 ; Chronicle, 234 
Animism; loiver phases, with high 
inaterial enlture—Wc^si Africa, 4x7 
«g.; Pomviaiw, 4ig sq,; Beehianas 
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Animism (mnt) 

and negro subjects, 422; unwronglit 
stones, permeated with spirits of 
of dead, 423 $qq. 

Annals of the Four FIctsters: Crnitiine 
ill Cavan, 54 sq,; outbreaks of 
plague, 281 

Anointing of fetish-stones, 424 sq. 
Anthropomorphism: earliest repre- 
sentations, origin of, 428 sq,; Pelas- 
gian tree-images, 4*^0 sg. 

Antiope and Lycus, 124 
Antiparus, pre-Mycenean cemeteries 
ill, 182 

Anubis, worship of, 463 
Aphamtotae, 203 

Aphrodite, myrtle-tree image of, 

440 ■ . ■ ' 

Apis, 218; = Epaphus, 459 sq. 

Apollo: the ‘Cone-shaped’, on coins 
of Apoilonia, 437; Agyieus, conical 
pillar, 437; Lyceius, at Argos and 
Sicyon, neither solar nor totemic, 
475 ? Smintheus, 477 ; Parnopius, 

477 i Eiythibius, 4^8 

Apoilonia, coins of, 437 

Ambla: South, marriage customs of, 
Z06; polyandry, 121 sq, 

Am&dm: prehistoric remains in, 29; ■ 
Qrmk tradition of Pelasgians in, 93, 
94; Peiasgian coxmection with 
Troad, 180 sg.; Mycenean affinities, 
324 sq,; ' archaic weapons, 324 sq,, 
1 58; dialect pre-Dorian and pre- 
Achean, 657 «g., 326, but Indo- 
European, 326 

Arcadians, 86, 88 ; = Pelasgians, 93, 
94; Greek literary tradition con- 
cerning, llSsq,; the lamidae, 121 
sq,; the A. a pre-Achean (i.e., 
Peiasgian) race), 124, 126 sg., 132 
sqq,; Hesiodic account upheld, 130; 
Aeolic dialect, 134 sg.; Mycenean 
sMeld retamed, 463, 455; , female 
succession .in .royal line, gS sq,, 
joo,; .Aiige, 116, ixy ; Zeus Keraunus, 
423; 8<iuare images of gods, 428; 

■ totemxsm; hero Areas, a supposed 
siirviml of a bear clan, 47 J-4? 
supposed wolf clan (Lycaoii, Zeus 
Lycaeus), 474 sq.; animal worship, 
481 sq,; epithets not names, of 
deities used, 48 3 
Archer, the, in Homer, 301 
Areopagus, murder cases tried by the, 
35^sg.,d74 


Argolis: prehistoric remains, 2-26 
(Mycenae, 2-20; Tir3ms, 20-23; 
Hauplia, 23 sq, ; the Heraeum, 24 sq , ; 
Midea, Epidaurus, Asine, Corinth, 
26); Greek tradition of pre-Aohean 
race in, 96-109 (Mycenae, 96sgg., 
Tiryns, 98-101, Hauplia, 101, the 
Heraeum and Midea, 101 sqq., 
Epidaurus, 103, Asine, 104, Corinth, 
104-7); Homeric Argos = Argolis, 
100 ; traditions confirmed by political 
institutions, 158 sg,; ^arly rulers, 
female descent of, g8, 99 sq. 
Argonauts (Peiasgian), 171; in Cauca- 
sus, 172 

Argos (Peloponnese), a Peiasgian city 
in Aeschylus, 99, 133; Homeric 
meaning of A., 100; no Mycenean 
objects at, 100; Demeter Peiasgis, 
shrine of, 100; confusion with 
Mycenae, 100; the Heraeum: Gk» 
tradition of pre-Achean origin, 
101 sq,, supported by archaeological 
facts, 108; female succession (tribe 
Hyrnathia), 138 sq.; ceremonial 
marriage of Hera and Zeus, 161 sq.; 
Hera {=; a wooden pillar) at, 441 
Argos (Thessaly), ‘Pelasgic’: the 
Minyae of, 168; in Homer and 
Strabo, 172 
Ariadne, 16 5 sq. 

Aristotle: on status of women at 
Sparta, 136 sq. ; shaving at Sparta, 
145; wife-purchase in early Greece, 
347 

Arkina, prehistoric remains at, 28 
Arpinum, prehistoric remains at, 68 
Arrhiphon the grammarian, 670 
Arrowheads: bronze, 22, none in 
northern Europe, 7J3; copper, 44; 
Homeric and Mycenean, 300-303, 
copper, 303, rare at Hallstatt, 417 ; 
stone, “hollow-based”, Scandina- 
vian, common in north of Ireland, 
yo8 sqq. 

Artemis: A. Patroa (column, stone) at 
Sieyon, 437; cone-shaped stone at 
Perge, 428; unwrought log at 
Icaria, 441; the myrtle at Boeae, 
46S; A, (Eurynome) of Phigaiea, 
48X sq.; A. Brauronia, festival of, 
483 sq., 486 sq. 

Aryans: cremation of dead (Vedas), 
534 agg*; Latham’s theory of their 
original seat, 546 sq. ; evidence in 
support, 647 sq.; conseq[uences of 
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i\r3'^aiiF (I'ont,) 

tliCDST, 2^^6sqq,; Aryans both long- 
aiicl shorl-headf^d, MotmI and dark, 
257; variations due to loeal clmnges 
of oil mate, ete., 257 — results of 

Banish survey, 25^#^.; Sergi's 
tlifories, 259; eilecu, of receding Ire- 
Klieet ill L’iirope,259 261; theory 
of ‘.\leflltcrraiiean’ race discussed, 
2rto,»r/?/.; examples of variation t.lue 
to local differences of climate etc.; 
tl'ie .Lapps, 262 sqq.; horses, etc., 
264-yrj ; convereeneo ol tvf^^s due to 
local condltinns: races of Medit. 
basils, 270; animals, 270 srjq,; mixed 
races revert to ty| 3 e due to environ- 
ment, 27J M/cf. ; anthropological tests 
for Aryan race examined, 
languages 275; early marriage- 
ciisloiiis; Me Marriage, 
iiionaiMlry, monogamy (Rig-Teda), 
j’52; no wife- purchase, adop- 
tkm of lower animism from Hindi 
subjects, 4JI; no fetish-worship, 446 
Ashanti: fenmlc sucTcssion, with wide 
clsoice of male consort, i02, 12J 
Ashlar inaiumry at Myceni«\ 3 
Asia. Minor, axe-hiynmcrs from, f^6q 

m* 

Asino: prehistoric remains at, ‘ 26 ;. 

Dryopiiins tpre-Achean) at, 1t>l 
Assyria; iron remains, 6!ri,f/p|. 

Astym, gold mines at, 35.1 
Athena: =-: ‘mother-righth 6j; the 
. 4S2 

Atimiis: Sie also Attiea; Aeropolis, . 
priddstoric remaiiifi on the, 30 .; 
‘Pciasgied wall, 142 ; the Pelmgikm^ 
142 , 143 ; trarlitlon of royal line, 
149 no trace of Aclieaii dynasty, 
151 ; Butada© | Eteo-Biitadae), a 
priestly family, 152 «f/.; the Erecli- 
theum, 152 evidence for a real 
Erechtlieus, swords found 

similar to those 0! Olasinatz, 622 ; 
mystic union of Dionysus and the 
Baailinna, 167; the 6fth-e©ntury 
plague, 280 sq, ; murder and horn, fcid©, 
ch. ,xi (vol. n): opposing doctrine in 
the M'lme/udeSj 555 #ff.; three kinds 
of murder in Afetio law, J56 ; prowou- 
tloa, & duty of kinsfolk, 
no blood-moaey to be taken, 357, 
377; ‘kmdiwi’s: whol© tril », 359; 
contrast with Homme [Aehean] 
practice, proc^ure in 


trials, 344: oradiefiti^'ui (d HixmI- 
feud, 377: barrAhuiiiit hf imirilcn*’*. 
J7'S ; execution avoidcnl by penal yv of 
suicide, j/q, and nthtu* perjiltiep, 
3S2 sq»; maiming id victim, jsj; 
fetlsh*w'or.4ii|i; ajuiiuiin^ yf 2*'*2*i* 
steke, 725; Apollo Agylni-p vonevi! 
pillar, 424, llcTitiAc, wJrJi liuiririii 
faces, 42S1 toioiiiimii : ihnibtfiil 
evidence for Hiirvivak, 44J 
4S2 (Athenabs Arituiiin at 

.Muiiycliial 

Atreidae i!i Hreek tradilitiii, 9 T 
Atreiis in Greek tradiiiori, 96 */. 
"Atreiis, Treiwiiry of", 

Attacdimeiitfi hetwein 141 
Attac'otti: Amin. 3iiiret*lbiiiis iiriottHl, 
4J; - Aitheaeh-Tnathii of IrdrtiiiL 
54 ^ 53 ^ 

Attka: preliiLioriii reinaliiH, 30 - 33 ; 
Herodotus' tradition id Pelasgic 
iiihahirant,«, 13!kw/.: Ifriiii<*rie re- 
ferences, 111; evifieiice for PebiHaiiwi 
oefiipalioii, 143 triiili- 

tions conlirmeii by |M>liiis;aI in- 
stitutions, 158, MyeciitiHi 

tombs, no tihiiiiif, 561 ; Attir ilifilitct. 
659 ; ifa divers^ewfe from loiiir, 
lIOH^qq,; of elioral imIim 

really a snrvlvfil of ol 4 »*r Attic, itld; 
‘loidid third plnnilH, toil e/.; iinilri* 
linear deseeiil:, 4, 60 99 ; the 

Enmenides, 25, luid j^tieriHliitAS of 
tie between mother and ehild, 6 / . ; 

legend of t>ero|B, iiitriMltic- 

tion of eivH iniirrifige* 64 Mi»; 
survival of religion liMirriiige I- 
Eonmn fow/nwi'ilicd, (i.|; siiee©«»lon 
of Theseus, 05 ; kniwqtiifikh\% 65 
lava’s relating to heires«?«, 67-71, 
92, 95, 105; list of Attic king#, 97 
5/9: status of women, coiitraHl with 
Homeric AchimiM, ijg sq.; e&lmi 
paid by briikgr«.M>ia lor wife- 
purchase, 346 iff, 

.Atlila* 29 «f . 

Auge and Tetepliiw, 116 
muhpis, 308 

2li.'«to:oii dis|K>«alof tliitdead, Al I o|. ; 

Magism, M4 

Axes: broiiize and oopp^r, in Irelniwh 
63s Mqq.; ««'fketeci ctita, 
tw^o proee»0c^s of i*voiiit km, eriaii- 
nental and native, 65/ 

JDaEtthkn, iit 444 , at 

Troy, 024 
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M mf% 2:2, II, 73; Britbli ami 
SsMi uflliia VKiri, fi6 5 .w/. ; Bamiblaii 

I j|h‘^ — ,s xf‘"lr-ioimprs,axe-aiKl»ad2e8, 

as*'-lmi!mcrrf a (Iktiuet tj^pe, 
Ibiiaisli, 67J, and Britisli of 
iyp\ 675 examples 
fraiii Si'inkiid, 6'^’jsqq, 

2'JI; Aegean fcloiibk*- 
lfi‘id) iii Ainergne, 3tl^d llalkfcatt, 
iiifire iruii than bronze, 4I7-20; 
iiii?iifaiin% AS enrreiK-ys ‘■m^iqq. 

late Celtie eemeterj, 605, 
5k? 

llAbyicMiiiin use of engraved gems, 
2I3CI . ; eyliiidrkfal gems, 438 sq^ 
tiiUTvhih meteoric stones, 598 
Baliler, death and burning of, 184 sqq, 
Balkan peiiiiisiila: infiltration of Celte, 
378 jff,, 398; praliistoric ethnology, 

JJl Af f . 

Bantu race, the, 172 
Baraillai, barzel f Iron’), 6^7 n. 
BMqiies, theories of their origin, 
259, 260, 300 ; liMigtittgo, J05, J09 
BaltiM, 221 Aqq, 

Be»4H: from Sardinia, 70; worn by 
liomorie Ai'lieans, 3211; at Malistatt, 
421; iiatiimlly shaped, 434; £gyp- 
fciam, of crystal, 435 primitive 
use fw charms, 436; mmy shells, 
456; stone, 65 r, 56 r; amber and jet, 
653 

Bear: totem, gup|x>sed survival in 
Arcadia, 431-4; festival of Artemis 
Braiiroiiia, 483 sq,, 4S6 sq. 

BeMt Worship; #efi Totemism 
Bede quoted: outbreaks of plague, 
281^, 

* Beehive’ tombs, at Mycenae, IBsff.; 
near the Heraeum, 25; at Vaphio, 
26; at Kampos, 28; at Arkina, .28; 
at Masarakata, 29; at Menidi,' 
30; at Eieusis, 32; ‘Treasury of 
Minims’, 36 at Belphi, 40; .at 
Ihinini, 40rff.; on Ossa, 41; at 
Goiira, 42; at Gortyna, 59; at 
Erganos, 59; various forms, 71 sq, 
.Belgae; iiiiitecl kingdom in Gaul and 
SIE, Britain, 505; German in 
origin, 505 rff . ; B. tribes in southern 
Ireland, 545, 547 physical 

eharacteristics, 552 nq.; scuia, 534; 
mitra (girdle), 580 ; golden torques of 
chiefs, 5$4; writing introduced into 


Britain, 590 ; cremation, in B,ritain 
and Ireland, 593 sqq. 

Benoni (Benjamin), naming of, jr . 

Bmvmdf quoted, 131^ iSg, 383. sq. 

Berbers, blond, 285, 232 sq,; tattooing 
(modem), 483 $q. 

Beryl, .Indian and Egyptian amulets, 
435 

Bituriges, 25J, 299, yoo 

Black Death: in England, 282 sq»; in 
Ireland, 283; social effects, 28 3; 
persistence of plague, 283 sqq. 

Boeotia: prehistoric remains in, 36™ 
40; Peiasgian traditio,ns, 167-70 
(Orchomenus, 167 sq,, Thebes, 169 
sq.); connection with Pelasgian 
The.ssaly, 168 sf.; iabia!izi.ng dialect, 
xyy^g.; .marriage .ceremony in, „ 
131 sq, , 

Boghaz-Koi, excavations at, 323 

Boil, the, 379, 380, 383, 253 

Bologna: Mycenean remains at, 66; 
lata Celtic (La Tene) graves, 20S; 
Etruscan cemetery near, 208; Eai*iy 
Iron Age {T'ilianovan) cemeteries, 
208 sq. — cremation, 2og 

Bone implements in Irish Bronze Age 
tumuli, 662 

Boaonia, Pelasgian occupation of, 
242 sq. 

Book of MighiSf The {Leabhar na G- 
Ceart)^ 513 sq.; Irish culture of 
eighth and following centuries, 
526 sqq.; culture of Finn cycle in, 
5J7; pigdron tribute in Connaught, 
629 sq. 

Bos: brackqceros, 3Z4i frontosus, 336; 
longifrons^ 334 aq., in Irish Bronze 
Age tumulus, 660, 662 ; primogenius 
{ums% 333 

Bosnia, modern tattooing in, 494 sqq. 

Boudicca (Boadicea), 55 j 

Boyne valley. Bronze Age tumuli, 
652 sqq. 

bracm, 552, 536, mentioned in Proper- 
tins, 577, in Book of Kdls, 538; not 
indigenous in Ireland, 538 sq. 

Brachycephaiio Alpine race, usually 
presumed Asiatic and non-Aryan, 
^55 

Brass (= copper + zinc) : found as 
natural alloy in India, 596 sq. ; 
a chance discovery, 597 sq.; not 
. until ■ Bom.aii times in southern 
Europe, W3 n. 

•Baturon, prehistoric remains 'at, 31 
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Bri'aiit plates, Ho.iKerie and Mycenean, ririT; liljnliie mitli spriii'i at one side, 
301^-12, HaUstatt, 421 .'if . o53~S; fibulae with bilateral spring 

Brcdion Laws; polyandry, 52 w/.; Brti- |La Tene type'), «/,: liomaii 

liorhs iees for jndk'ial diities, jy/ pro^diicial fiboUe, La IVne 

Briganlxii, 25,1, J05 ty|)e eimteiniwan with Ihiiosa, 

Briiiio, s6S #f., ly/ r>tKl; Urst seen m Lower Lily umihn 

Bril It in: lilmiae (bikteral spring) at Myfeniw% oil I, lyprir-g 7h52 

ill! rod weed by Celts, 581 use of Crete, 5t»»1, Hlioiles, 5fi4: liiote 
iron ill, W)5j Belgic iroM*works, earlier in Aftic' than Jlipylon 

fjiloi piirrhase of wivcfs iimoiig 564, 571 C‘ ilwa-a» 

Teiitonk* triU'S in, 2^ brotbei^s led (td, Cdasiiiat*/,). 5tl5 sr/,: llruiierif' 

witii wives In eoiiimoii, Ji, 122; penmi^ 567 s/pp* rliiinis tt nstie of 

Claiidiinbs ilescriprioii, Gaelk, Ac'lieaii women, 5t)lL tibwk iniejiltil 

a -f” language, 9 aborigines: in Greece and Italy, 57tLojf|.; 

tht?orit*s of non-Aryan origin, joi- argnmeiits for and asiaiiiHi, 57I-7; 

314: criterkin of language, ^oisgg.; MImkc (class Kb tw'o or lotir disr<, 

polyandry and leniale descent 577 «/?/.; ‘speetaeli ’ Itbnla, 577* 

siift|‘M>«‘d to be non- Aryan, jo,| class B foinni in ki nit hern |l»it no! In 

Ogam Liwcriptions snpptwd to be nortbem) Italy; biitli A ami B 

non- Aryan, J05; Welsh and lincieiit introdneed iiifc* Greece fnwii the 

Eg'yptian, jo6 Belgae in, Balkan, 57P: I#fi True !^\pe lakeii by 

505 Boinan oeeypatioii, evi- Celts io France, Brit itiii and IrdHiid, 
deiives of, Bekic occypation. 580 380 Irish eiaiiiples, 

evidences of, 5^^ gold coinage, 5HI Ciiiicasiaii, 585; <'riiriftwm; 
5^9* 59^* «ti>ne ii.\t»4iaimiicrs, Anglo-.Sa,\oii, Hweilrn anil 

' Norway (alniiidiiiit), 587, Briiiniirk 

Brcmxe; iintvtwil in Mycewenn rc* friire)t penaiiiilMf rings, 

iiMiiiis, 72 #1/,; not Doriiirj, 02: fM-r- 580 ring- pins, 5111 bycklcs, 
swteiJrt? of bronze ariiiuiir, 265,^/.; 5!l2: Kjmrta -‘safety-pin* aiHrn|Mv- 

arrowheads, llUl swords, for tarle* typc‘s, i^tHd Beaiidiniwiiwi *t«r- 
tbriwthig, 303 mp; H|wars, 305 mpp; tfdse’ ty|H.% .SJj; in»iiiier of wearing, 
licliiMds, 307, 5^.14: breiiHtpkues, 5*?4«/.; from Dublin, 

300-12; Ixdts, *MU ^qq,; greaves, 525 

312; Ibilktatl swords larger than Brugh-im-Boiiiiit% Bronze Age tmiiuli 
Myameaii, 415; eo|)|xjr*f tin) 01, 65# 

made by Ktrnseans, 506; 11 chanee ware, t»5 

clkiwery, earliest Aegean, Buckle, evoliit km of, 501 

In Myeeiieaii |>erioil, 608; preamble Burial; Mycviiean ty'iv, 74; siiaft- 
sonree in central EuroiM?, 610, 406; graves at 51yeenae, kiiies at 

Bc'ytbian swords of bronze, not Proiiola, 24; at, Vapbio, 27; at 

iron, 625 Arkina, 2H; at *\Ieiikli, 30; at 

Bronze Age: oaltaro in Aegean area, Thorkms, 31; at Kiipaiiiiiiti, 31; at 

diieto Aelie&ii(€€4tk)mvadere, 6iO; Hsiike, 31; at Braiiron, 31; at 

overlapping of Iron Age, 610 mqq.; Markoponlo, 31.^1/.; at Fratiae, 3i; 

tiimiili In Ireland, 652 sqq. at Sskmis, 32, 162; at DiiiJinl, 41 ; 

BroixiiCfS, use of, in Homeric Age, 298 at Hissarlii, 47 in the CyeiaileSj, 

,?f,; 11 aifetatt finrU, 423 safety- 49; in Libya, 66; AlyceiW5iin, not 

pin typ, 423#f,/spect^le' fibniM*, Homeric, 85, 119 in, 162; Homerk; 

424; St Gltsinatz, 437; I* 'Wne and Myccmeaii, contrast eti, 328 #/,; 

ty|K*, 440; Central European ovolu- mixed wnmtmi and IniiiiiBatloii— 

tioii from bronze pm, 563 Tbracmn, 4lkl; at Hallsiatt, 412 

fibulae (dws A): single «liac; very Burniag-glawes, crystal iwhI as, 43-1 
rare west of Bamria, but oommon Burnt Ajait mmm$ <d cliildrcn, 10 ; 
IIS fasteners of garments ia central marital devotion fNJal and Bcrg- 

and upiMJf Europe, 667; bj tbora), 25 *w/,; Fiosi's sitil for 

Romans with extra upper praieal, murder of HauskuH, 575 aj,, 5^ 
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Burnt Njal (cord.) 

Gimiiar and Tliorgeliv blood- 
fend of, 3y6 8q.; scale of payments 
for bloodshed, 3SS 8qq . ; kinsmen’s 
clttty of veiigeanee, J9J; no (.Ireaci of 
gliiBt, jgj; Gnnnar's magic bd!, 
446^ yjj; Flos! and Sigord, 321 sq.; 
8lgtr)gg uf Dublin, 321 sq, 
Biitadae, 132 

Byzantium, Dorians at, 170 
Cabelri, 180, 181 

Caitilte, Irish epic tales of, 605 sg., 
^18; and Patrick, 6x8 sqq., 63X sq, . 
Caere, Myeenean remains at, 67 
Caere (Agylla): origin of name, 244; 

Greek abceedarlum from, 245 sq, 
Caesar: chastity of Germanic tribes, 
-Jj polyandry in Britain, Jisqq.; 
Belgae in Britain and Gaul, 505 sq., 
and Ireland, 555; use of Greek 
letters by llelvetii, jSg; Talue of 
descriptions, 602 

caelftf : orl gin of target , 464 ; Liisitanian, 
4H5 

Calniirk: prehistoric remains in, 36; 
aiiriim of Poseidoii at, 169; 

snceessire races in, 164 
Cufmdffs, Qanliali god, yyj 
Caplitor ~ Capimiioeia, 618 
Cappadocia -r. Caphtor, 618 
Clarbiiiicie, as charm, 438 
Cariaiis, relatiois* to Ledeges and 
PelaagianB, i83*“i97; Greek tradi- 
tion (Thuc*, Hdt., Btrabo), 184 sf.; 
dose connee.tion with Leleges, 
pointing to common origin, 185-8; 
three grav'e-types, 192 sq , ; language 
aMii to Greek, 193 sf.; origin 
of Mycenean cuitiire claimed for, 
269 srj , ; shields, 323, borrowed 
from Ionian, 454; female succession, 
76 ; elder Artemisia, queen, 76 sq* ; 
younger Artemisia, 77 con- 
sanguineous marriages, 92 
carr/, Gaulish, 556 

Cari’owkee! (Sligo), Brome Age tumuli, 
6 3S tiqq, 

CassiterldeH, 669 

Gait to of Homeric Age, 333-6; short- 
iiorns, 334 sqf 

Cccrops ii real personage, 154, 155, 
1 58; elmnge of marriage customs at 
Athens, 63 wf*, 97; not a totem, 472 
Celts: the Aeheans Celtic in origm, see 
eh. IV (vol. I); HemdoW knowledge 
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of, 350, 358; mfiltration southwards, 
356 sq»i 376 sqq.; Diodorus’ account, 
369; Pausanias’ account, 369 sq. ; two 
anthropological groups, 37 1 ; Caesar’s 
account of Gauls, 372 sq.; in Balkan 
peninsula, 378; Scordisci, 378 sg§'.; 
feennus, 381, 383; C. mercenaries, 
382, 383 sg*; Alexander and, 382; 
settlement near Byzantium, 383; 
invasion of Asia Minor and repulse 
by Attalus, 385; ‘Dying Gaul,’ the, 
385; Galatia, 385 .sg.; Mithradates 
and, 387 ; Cimbri, Italy invaded by, 
391 sg.; iron cutting swords, 407 
sqq.; Strabo’s distinction from 
Illyrians, 441; use of fibulae with 
bilateral springs (Da T5ne type), 558 
sqq. 4 580; its spread to France, 
Britain, Deland; iron mines (La 
T5ne, Bituriges) worked by, 604 sq.; 
Celts first iron-workers in Europe, 
606; marriage customs, 26 sq., 55 , 
38; tattooing not practised, 43; (?) 
Lusitanians a C. tribe, 57 ; racial and 
social similarity of Aeheans, 157 sq. ; 
labiaHzation of I,-E. q into p, 249 ; 
culture of Cuchulainn saga, 55 J; 
physical characteristics, 552 ; fight- 
ing equipment, 334 sqq., dress, 
576 sqq.; cremation in Hallstatt 
period, 59 J; cist-graves in Ireland, 
593m- 

Cenomanni, 233 

Centaurs and Lapithae, myth of 
conquered (Peiasgian) race, 175-9 
Oephallenia; prehistoric remains in, 
29; all traditions point to pre- 
Achean origins, 136 
Cercopes, the, of (Etrurian) Pithecusae, 
43S 

Certosa: Etruscan cemetery, 239, 
208; brooch-type, 555, 556; date, 
contemporary with oldest La Tene 
fibulae, 560, 580; its development 
and extent, 380 sq. 

Chaeronea, prehistoric remains in, 40 
chedkem^ chaikeion, chedkost 294 sq. 
Chalybes: iron-workers, later than 
Homeric period, 623 
Chariots used in war, 321; contrast 
between Homeric (central European) 
and Mycenean, 447 ; iron, of 
Cansanites, Qll sq.; use and date 
among Gauls, 334 sqq., 557 sqq. 
Chieftainship: theory of origin from 
office of public magician, ig8 sqq,; 
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€ Melt a infill ip {mat*) 

Ifmw&B ill war a prcTailiiig ekinen.!^ 

2on .^jr, 

Cliiiia, eeasooal feistivak— 

king otfereci sa-orifice as InterceiiHor, 
ig2 sqrf; iumtkm of aiieeat-urss igj 
; belief *« thriM? or more Bouhf 501 
rhilmi^ 2(17 31(lj at lialistattj 427 ; 

Brorae Age* 14J; loniatia, 14 ^ a 
At I »'*!!>% Borlaiip, 

litimeric, 298, 2tHt; at Htili- 
st&tif 427 
211!^ ' 

Vimphime: tlie spirit' after ■ death* 
549 

doetrliie of marriage, 17J 
C’imbri^ 5'b5^«» tk set lien? from Den- 
mark Iji Britain, 310 
CMmacriaris: trailition atoat, 3S7 
ideiitiiable with Cinibrk with 
Tymry, 3fl2; (?) %rith Gimiri 

(Arnieiuiik 31Mb .|ii; \utli Badini, 
41M.I .ff . 

Cwi*Ktaves of Viilan»>ea 23'S; 

at Gorey {Irelaiidb 
ffosAiV, origitml meaning, -|oi 
Clwidiaii: deaeripikm of llritaio, 40 
Ckiyiriwre, origin of, 4t>4 
Cleopatra, Htj mp . 

Climate, iiifkiimre on rariid eliaraeter- 
wtietf, 2H8, 374; i4lta4 on phy^ieal 
eliR»eterl«tk « of luiiiiaii and animal 
mce«, 11811 

CIoiuiiai!nowi\ $131 Aiomk of^ q noted, 
547? tfte ^kirth cross, 55^ 
*Clytc*iaiiCBtm, T<«iih of7 111 
Cnidus iCarla), early Iron Age re- 
o»lris III, 611 mp 

Ciiossiw: prehistoric remaios at, 58 jf 
7i; pictogmplilc scfript, 203; no iron 
of Mycenean date, 1121; tombs of 
Achean lords, 131 sq* 
mcmpiw^ 47Jjf.; a survival of wife- 
pareliase, 1^4 

Comage: pmuiliig devieei oa Giwk 
eoias, 125 inveatioa of, over- 
lapped by archaic geia-eagmviag, 
279; Myeeiimii survivals ia whmG 
0rei‘k coiiw, 279^.; stoaip«l with 
cow or bidi, 333^4 The^M&a 
(head of Docloaaeaii Zeia), 341; 
f hmcku dm^m, e vkfeaee of arlktio 
ikEI, 353; Artemli oa colas of 
Akiera, 3iI^Apilio (coaicml pMlw) 
on colas of Apolloak, 4Mfi the 
heraldic pan as a com deviw, 47 j| 


Gaulish goM and silver f 3S6 
C*}iif3quy rjf the Jmknk, 0/5', Oyi, 65V 
Cora|>ftSs*%wk, In un i*a 

Tene shlelfls, 3S4 fiv/g, 

Conrlioliiir, jjo* 343 54'^ 

mriftirriMj, 258, ,i 

patriditii eereiiimy, 173.“'/.; 4kthbJ 
from civil murrum , ijO; iu.-JiitntMl 
by the Sabine Xiiiii.i, /7O 
Conn, 340 

C«jiHiyiLniinef4i< inHiriaye-^, 7 V h/., S3 - 
90, iiHstpt s€i, 5iarriage — riifkigniiiy 
('fmm (si'a*>ijail5, s!idl> of, 41 
Corivergenee of spi.‘t’if‘S dne to f*iiiiikr 
Imral conditions; liiimaii rio-i -i of 
'^fedlterraneaii htein, /70; lioimab', 
2}Q Bfpx Mru'iiu races, 
mixed raws, diniiiiiaril l\|«* deter- 
miiiid b\ cii\iroiiiiiei!t, ngq*; 
Egyptian ^kulB, 2^4 '»y/. ; retArdfd 
transition in Ireland /70; iii»la,!>iiity 
of «rye colonr, j;j 
Cfopiils, J^iko Mf GoiiIrs 
C opp;i; firiwhefids, in Spiiifi, 3IKI; 
jirior in iihj to iron, kfiiig foiiini 
imtire, hW; iiitr4»dii*iini} into 
Enr«i|M4 *|4I7 */,, ,pifi; fmind uith tin 
in i-eiitnil Eiiro|>i?, <11 ii 
Corinili; prehiistorir »t, 29; 

Ilotiierk' traditioii of |irf**Ac'lieiiri 
nice at, mrliwd, ritt'e 

probably IVImigiatn l<»T* eiidogjimy 
(Cyi^cdiis legend b 

Coriuiniii, Cnritiiiii, med i« 

generic twiiie by utlter nice*#, 41; 
Cnsilhrm, Criiitlinl 
(Smme Mac AirC 3^/, 65.1 *f/. 
Cornwall; source of copiwr ami tin, 

595 , mm 

Cortona, irtwlitioii of Febwginii occiipji- 

tioa, 250 

Co«, Cariaii|Hipiiktirii'i in, 1117 
CowTy shell, iia iiiiiuliU, 43fi 
craffiiof; Lough Ramor, 316; Cila-Htiiii- 
. bury, 60J : 

Citmatiou; lloiaerk*, not 

74, S5, llfl (ij.), 162; ckl -graves 
(VilktiovAii), 238, JJJi 
4<B; Ilailatatt gmwH: eoiiteno 
pimry and coinMavd with in- 
hiinmtlon, 412, swonk, 415 
b»t» 8|.»ii», 416 hmme 
418, 420, brwstpliiie#, 422, ssbkdd^, 
422; avMeace of Oltii- folk, 431? 
normal Achma practice, 447; 
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CrematloR {mni.) 

ch. Tii (481-551); not tolerated by 
Egyptians, 483; at Attic Salamis 
fprob. Aeliean)^ 489; not aboriginal 
|l\?Iasgiaii) nor southern, 494, bnt 
Aei'ieaa (Homeric), 495; not Medi- 
temneaii, bat nppor European, 
548 

evidence from countries north of 
(h’ccHc: Biisnla (Ceitie), 495; Hall- 
statt, 49li; rnibria (Ceitlc)> 496 
Hliaetians, 498; Swiss lake-dweil- 
sngs, transition from inhumation, 
498, 21 Germans (Tacitus), 499; 
Swedcm (nobles), oOO; Britain 
(with iiiiiiioiation), 501 sqq, — Aylea- 
ford, cemetery of Belgae, 503; 
ruling class in Gaul, 514; Scandina- 
vian literature on, 514 sgq, ; erema- 
tioa derived from central Europe, 
518 ('ifith iron) 

unburnt bodies in cremation 
graves — c*eremoniai reasons, 497, 
501 , 505 ,s’f . 

effect on soul after death, 50-6 sqq., 
512 aqq,; a spirit-land in the West, 
517 

origin: in weil-w*ooded countries, 
524, 540; bound up with belief in 
spirit.- world, 524; effect of Christian 
telle! on, 526, and of Islam, 526; 
Tartars (lamas, etc., only), 529; 
Buddliists of Tibet, 539; Hindu 
lielief in Yama, and Agni Ignis.], 
mmlmtoT of soul thither, 532 sqq . ; 
this bcdief In accord with that of 
Homeric Aeheans, 534; translation 
of Elijah, 535 

reasons for: for good of soul of 
deeeaserl, 539; for purification 
(Greek), 540; Persian beliefs about 
fire and earth, 54:1 sqq.; royal 
bodies excepted from cremation, 
545 «g.; Solon, Phalanthus, 550 sq, 

Horpfcld’s theory, 150 sq; tombs 
of Acliean lords of Cnossus, 151 sq,; 
ViUmorm (Early Iron Age) ceme- 
teries at Bologna, 209, 2x9 ; practised 
by Umbrians (Sabines, upper classes 
of Eoiiiel, 2 j5‘, 222, qo2, 403 (and 
n.); Forum graves earlier than 
eighth century, 2JI 

Bronze Age: more frequent than 
inhumation in southern Britain, 507 
sq,; Belgic cemetery at Aylesford, 
59 j; cist graves in Ireland, 59 j, 6SS ; 


Bronze Age cairns in Ireland, 
660 sq. ; invaders of Ireland, probably 
Danes, 667; burnt bones, probably 
Danish, in Britain, cist- 

graves in Orkney, 6S4 
Crete: prehistoric remains in, 5Ssqq.; 
successive races in, BBsqq.; Pelas- 
gians in, 93 ag., 200 sqq.; fibulae, 
502 sq.; no iron of Mycenean date, 
621 ; iron imported from Europe, 
622 ; female descent among noh- 
Achean peoples, 67; Gortyn laws 
relating to heiresses, 68 sqq,; these 
iaw^s a survival, 71, 92; sow wor- 
shipped, 468 sq., 4S6 ; animal wor- 
ship depicted, 486 ; East Crete, tombs 
of Bronze and Iron Age, 610 
crosog, monetary (Irish, Bronze Age) 
standard, 630 

Cruithne: aborigmal Britons (? = 
Picti,* tat tooed Hoik), 59; = Coritani, 
Coriotani, 41 sq. ; in Ireland, 42 sq. ; 
matrilinear descent, 34 
Crystal, magic qualities of, ^29 sqq.; 
milk-stone, 42g ; rain-makmg, 431 sq. ; 
buining-glasses, 432 ; cure for disease, 
433; amulets, 434 sqq., cylindrical in 
Egjrpt, 433 sq.; Mycenean gems, ^59 
Cuchuiainn, 550, 34S sqq., 333 ; the 
Saga, its date, 330 sq. ; its culture 
late Celtic (La Tene), 331; fighting 
method, 334, 33S; tunics worn by, 
577 sq.; ‘Hallstatt* (LaT^ne) girdle, 
579; decoration of shield, 386; 
value of epic for life of period, 602 
sqq,; personal appearance of, 664 
Curetes : of Peiasgian origin, iS ; matri- 
linear descent among, 18 sq. 

Curium: prehistoric remains in, 62 ; 
fibula, 562 

Currency: miniature axes, 442 ^ 9 .; 
brass rods in S. Nigeria, loy; the 
Homeric talent, 361 sq, ; varying 
worth of Roman as, 3gS sqq. ; 
denarius and drachma, 599 
Cutting instruments, Homeric, 294 sq. 
cyanm, 17 , 21 , 28 : see Glass 
Cyclades, continuous culture and 
homogeneous population iu, 182 
sq.; people and remains not Achean 
but Peiasgian, 184-91 
Cyclopean masonry: at Mycenae, 3 ; at 
Tiryns, 20 ; the Heraenm, 24 ; at 
Asine, 26 ; its date, 101 , 102 sq. 
Cyclopes: in Greek tradition (Cyclo- 
pean walls), 97 , 98 sq. 
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Vydon and Milctns, ntir^i by animals^ 

*473 

Cydoiiiaiif?, #f., 94, 
f'yliiidt'*rs, eniifaved: in Crid.c‘, 62 
Cyliiirii, tlie^ ^52 
cS’«ht, the, 3112 

Cyprus: prebisturie rc-maiiiB In, 60-4; 
iu Mvimimn riiltiire of late date, 
2 oCi - c xp^jfts of Myeiniean objretn 
ti) 'Pl»»enk;irt, 2T3.^§.; fibuki% 
H.mtvv of cop|^*r, but n»it for 
central Eur«j|x% CMKH; iiy Iri-iii rd 
Myceiieaii clat«% 62! ; tlie OpIilogenoB 
of, * 156 , 46*); aniuuil worsltip, ^56 
Cyrefie, legend of foundation, 2 ^ 0 ; 
lil»ti»rM*ai foiiiidatioii of eity, 221 
Peliisgie |»piilBtion, 23tb* eow’s 
tiesli taboo at, 156 * 

Bactylii iron -workers of Trout!, 623 
Da'masciw, steel inackf at, In bill cent, 
ii,c.,. Ill" 
llfinae, ,115 

Danau^’, 217 the* Diiimkls, roA7 
114 .f//,- '^fe *S«p|iirr^ 

Ilaiiort; In Britajii, 50 ./, 5 / 1 ; plunder' 
iiig in Ircdaiid, tfjn |x‘euliar Mtoi*e 
666 origiiMit ing in A«ia 
Minor, 67,1 

Itoistuan iirew, Myeeiieiiii rrniainfi irn 
182; 0 , tyfM's of axe, 668 fqtf 
Darwin iftii'ifeti on variation of 8 |jeeirs, 

266 « f ‘. 

Dauliiii prebiHlctrie remains at, 40; 
triiilitimi of pre-Aebean niee at, 

1116 #f, 

l>ad, worslilp of the: 512, 4i6 a|. 

Irwli fBronste Agel brooch- 
laatener, 6 j8 
Dffircire, 55 , 343, 664 
Delos, religions mnim of boiiio- 
geneoua {i*ela®g»n) people, iS3; 
Clarian tombs, 184, recogoimi by 
TIniojaikks, 1112 270; remaiiia of 

Cariao dead, 2611 

Delplii; preMistorio remains at# 40; 
tmiitlon (prc-Aebeaii| of Faraaasns, 
son of Powdiioii# att^ked 

by Celts, 381, 382; loeeh-sbaped 
iboke, 556 ; omcle# syg #f . ; iwiomtei 
stott© (=5 424 wolf reverai 

at, 466 §q, 

Demeftr and lasioii, 164 1 ^.; Fraa^erk 
, tlieory, 163 ^4 ( I) * Cim-mottor * al 
Eleusw, 16 f iqq.i nniOE with F<»i- 
clou more priinitlYe thm wlib 


&US, 17 /: 1 ). 7‘'inmp^'>pk^/ms at 
Atbens, J3S; |,b of CiRri/uin and 
Pliigftlea I mare |, 4-^1 

IknnostlieuPK on duty id 

kinsfolk in murder fast's, ,156 

JMq.ijx 

Dialerts: Creek, ek^dir'ii iii:i uf, 
658 A‘y.; s€€ Mm atiiHdmii 

■mttus 

Diinini: prehisfyrie rritiains at, 
toiab fit, 168, 1 72 

Dio Gissiiis: oii-Hfoiiii of abi original 
Britons, J5 . 

Dimlonis: areosint of rpper Eiiro|ii”ii!i 
pc'oples from Byrtiwi^^ Ih Seylliiii, 
3t»0, 62SAf/,: |La Tniel, 

helmets, 565, abiiids, 57*/, 

triini|it/!s, 597 

Dionysius of If alien riiHBSiis: trntlitlnii 
of Aehaeiis, il2 

Dionysus: origin fd w'orsliip in 'lliriirr, 
355; D. a Tlimriart ehii'f, 165 in; 
iiiy.Htie yintm uitli Atiieiiiaii Umi» 
limia, 167; pilliirtii ivy 

shrine lit, gjy li.ciit on Aiiietliyiit 
4J^; D. Bassareiw, 4^8^^. 

Dipylon style: vaM*H rofii|iiire«| whit 
broir/4*« al Dlyiti|wi, 4-18 willt 
Italirm broiur.es, 450, dev<4o|if*tl in 
eeiifral Eiinjpt%454i; filmliiei'iigmved 
in, pne- D oHhji in origin, 

■t'ii ^56 mp 

DiMlorui: Zifus vc>rolii|’»|MHl by AelswMii, 
3 : 111 , :UU 442, i/ij, 440] Iiead of 
trmle route, 3tl8, JIW; etiiwiderod 
frontier of Oik.m* 4'C% 442; 'Halktiitt* 
axes, 442 the siw-red tmk not 
Aeheaii, but l\‘l»«sgiiiE, 44a 

JDoilcboef^pliidpm: |sfwwic‘iit in Gm-fi* 
from prfdiLstorie times, 282 ; aasocia- 
t4Mi with «lark ecimplexioii, 3S1, 
374# Digiirkiift, 376; Ifalkiiitt bel- 
niet, 421 ; sktilk from itliwinatx and 
Hallstatt, 438; ae Aryans 

Dorisaa, 84: m€ Sparte; in Fedopon- 
n^iis and Crete*, 8tt W #/*; tlit* 
destroyers of Moniorb* ehilkaiims, 
HI B»er« of iron, iii»l broiizc*, 02; 

Ik>rmn migratloiw, 130; Doiiaus »i 
Affolis unci 150; iic'» .Hcttk- 

meats in the Trcmd# IW; eoloalia- 
tioii of Ebodes, lii; soitiers is 
tete# 260; um of lllmlae, 570, 580; 
socM life and c’OstoiBi# iji-^sg* 
preliiatotic etimology of Balkans, 
sBpfoaed Celile origta of 
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Dorians (coni.) 

^33 the D. really a dark 
lEyrio-Tiiraciaii tribe^ 134, 140 sg., 
156; ancient evidence for marriage 
eiistonis at Sparta, 133 sqq.; Aris- 
totle’s aceoniit, 136 sq.; endogamy 
at Coriiitii (Gypsclus), 138; Argos, 
ff?maie succession (tribe HymatHa), 
J sq, ; Epiclaurus, female succes- 
sion, I3(j; migrations of Dorians, 
139 only mentioned by Homer 
in Crete^ 140; physical character- 
istics, 142 &qq.; dress, 1 48; inhuma- 
tion of dead, — Agesilaus, 130 

s-f|.; dialect, 132 sqq.; male attach- 
ments, 133 sq.; status of women, 
136; dread of pollution by Mood- 
^ shed, 3S3 

Doric dialect, probably ‘official’ 
language in (Aeolic) Peloponnese, 
135, 657 sq.; varieties of, 659 
Doric style: probable origin, 279 
SopjTciF, 570 n. 

Dowris (Ireland) hoard, jj sq.; Bronze 
Age tiiids at: horns, 596’ 

Bowfch, Bronze Age tanuilus at, 655, 

634 S(f 

Dnico’s laws concerning biwflshed, 

„ 337 

D»u|mdi, the mmifammra for, 102 
, 35^ 

Dress: men of Bronze Age, 297-9; 
women, 147; Acfheans, men and 
women, 1^7; lonians, 147 sq.; Spar- 
tans, 14S1 Gauls of La T^ne period, 

^ 376 sqq. 

Driffield, chariot remains at, 555 sq. 
Drinking-horns: Imh — in Ireland, 
525, in Scandinavia, 529 
Drogheda, Bronze Age tumulus at, 

653. 654 sg. 

Druids, 421; stone-circle, 68 3 
Bryopians, a pre-Achean race, 104 
Dublin: Xorse invaders at, 515, 316; 
Scandinavian ‘ tortoise ’ brooches 
from, 525 

1}UA (?o», Book of the» 550, 368 

e&ina^ varying meanings of, 346 sqq. 
Egypt: Mycenean remains in, 64 sg,, 
76 219; pre-Achean scarabs at 

Argos, 102; Libyan incursions, 216 
mqq.; fo and Isis, 218; defeat of 
Apries by Gyrene, 222 sg. ; belief in 
spirit-world, 524 ^g., contrasted with 
Homeric (Achean), 525; iron, late 


appearance of, 613 2 gg., 618; female 
descent and property succession, 
75 sq,; the Hyksos, 79 sq.; expulsion 
from Egypt, 84 ; horse introduced by 
■Libyans (XVIIth Dynasty), 84; 
Amon, name-element of kings 
(cf. Zeus), 84; royal (Ethiopian) 
cemetery at Kurru, 84 sq.; horse- 
graves, 83; consanguineous mar- 
riages: of Ptolemies, 78 sq,, of 
XVIIIth Dynasty, Sssqq,; no evi- 
dence of degeneration, 86, 87 sqq, ; 
Cleopatra, 8g sq, ; see Marriage — 
endogamy; race-type, persistence of, 
274 sq,; totems (sacred animals) of, 
439-63; tattooed mummies, 488 
Elba: iron mines, 596 
Eleusis: prehistoric remains at, 32, 
Pelasgian, 162; traditional story of, 
161 sq,; Eumoipids, priestly family, 
162; the Mysteries — theory of the 
‘Corn-Mother’ criticised, 167 sqq, 
Elis: j&rst prominent in legend with 
coming of Acheans, 137 sq,; objects 
of Dipylon style Achean, 138, 266, 
660; dialect, related to north- 
w'estern group. 660 2 g.; Moiiones, 
twin brothers, pre-Achean matrony- 
mic of, 12 

Emain Macha (= Mavan Rath), 343 
sqq,, 348, 381, 663 

Embalming the dead: practised by 
Egyptians, 483, 625; effect of 
Christian belief on, 526; Chinese 
usage, 530; Japanese, Ainos, 630 
Emporiae, founding of, 234; coins, 
SSyaq. 

Enamel, red, on Gaulish helmet, 

567 

Endogamy: see Marriage 
Engraved gems, 329-32; archaic, over- 
lapped earliest Greek coinage, 279 
sqq, ; of Artemis,* 361 ; use as charms 
and amulets, 429-39 (Greek use in 
magic, 429 sqq,; Jaspr, 430, 437 sq,; 
the Abraxas inscribed, 438 ; ame- 
thyst, 43S; carbuncle, 438); evi- 
dence of animal worship, ^g. Bee 
also Gems 

mquesis, survival , of wife-purchase, 
64 ; =i .Roman memptio, x 6 x, X 73 
Bq> 

Enkomi: prehistoric remains at, 62; 

fibulae, 662, 571 sq. 

Environment, effect on evolution of 
mixed races, 273 sqq,; retarded 
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Environment {cant.) 
transition from dark type in Ire- 
land, due to, 276; eye colour, effect 
on, 2yy ; Americans and Boers, 288 ; 
forest life and pigmies, 28g; the 
Khasias of Sikkim, 28^; immigrants 
into U.S.A., physical effects on, 
2Sg-g^; summary of conclusions, 
29y sqq.; origin of Indo-European 
race, 527 sq, 

Eoiai, matrilinear descent suggested 
by, 2 

Ephetae at Athens, 556 sq, 

Ephonis: tradition of coming of 
Acheans to Laconia, 112 sq. 
Epidaurus: prehistoric remains at, 26 ; 
confused tradition of pre-Achean 
race at, 103 
epidihasia, 64 

Equus cabalkts Lihycus (Ridgeway), 
80y 81 sq. 

Ereohtheum, the, at Athens, 152 sq. 
Erechtheus a real personage, 153 sqq. 
Erganos, prehistoric remains at, 59 
Erinys, Erinyes: Meleager om'sed by 
his mother, ig ; the EumenideSi 
555 sg.; function of B., 358 sq.; 
= (Pelasgian) Eumenides, 483 
Eros, Thespian worship of, 423 
esseda, 556 

Eteo-Butadae, 152 sq. 

Eteocretes, 87 94 , 200 in- 

scriptions at Praesus, jjj, 324; 
sow-worship at P., 469 
Ethelbert of Kent: Laws, on purchase 
of wives, 24 ; concerning bloodshed, 

3S5 

Etruria, Etruscans: prehistoric re- 
mains in, 67 sq. ; Lemnian inscrip- 
tions not Etruscan, 145 - 9 ; cemetery 
at Certosa, 239 ; at Bonorda, 242 ; 
Certosa type brooches, 555 ; mines 
of copper and tin, 596 ; Italy in- 
vaded by, 206 sq. 

Eumenides (Athenian) : their stress on 
blood-tie with the mother, pre- 
Achean, J5; sacredness of tie be- 
tween mother and child, 6x sq.; 
exogamy, 95; Apollo and sanctity of 
marriage tie, Apollo and 

forgiveness of murderer, 353 sq,; 
Athenian procedure, 574 
Eumolpids, priestly family of Eleusis, 
162 

Euripides quoted: Athenian view of 
hlood-feud (in th& Orestes), 3yy sq. 


evxoyai, Homeric eoiistriiction with, 

365 n- 

* Expurgation ’ theory of composition 
of Homeric poems, xiS and iign., 
130, 142 

Eye colour, effect of environment on, 
277, 288, 2gy 

Eair-haired, fair-skinned race of Medi- 
terranean basin: distribiition, , 284 
sqq. ; were they Acheans or makers of 
Mycenean culture? 285 sqq.; fairness 
due to climatic conditions, 288 , 
680 5^^.; constant drift over Alps 
from north, 356 sq., 683 ; analogies 
from Celts, etc., 397 sqq., 427 no 
stage of polyandry, 550 ; ethical 
consequences, 550; Scot! in Ireland 
(‘jVIilesians’), 338 

Ealerii: Mycenean remains at, 67 ; 
settled by Pelasgians from Argos, 
247 sq. 

Father Mathew, grave of, 425 

Februarius (fehrua), a Sabine form, 

244 

Fertility -rites, 164 sqq., 18811., I go; 
Chinese seasonal festivals, ig2 sqq . ; 
Japanese festivals, 194; New Guinea 
rites, ig4 sqq. ; function of ancestors 
in each case, 292-7 

Fetish, ch. ni (vol. n): wwship of 
the dead, 416 sq. ; lower forms of 
animism, 4iy sqq . ; no Homeric evi- 
dence of fetish among Acheans, 
420 sq.; contrast with aboriginal 
Greeks, 422; Bechuanas and negro 
subjects, 421 sq.; un wrought stones 
worshipped by (Pelasgian) Greeks, 
423, anointed with oil, 424 sq., as 
shrines of hero-spirits, 425 ; daemones, 
earth-dwellers, 426; the Naimhog 
of Iniskea, 426 sq. ; development into 
squared and wrought stones, 42 y sq. ; 
anthropomorphic representations of 
gods, 428 sq.; enhanced magical 
powder, 436 sq.; stones worshipped, 
ibid., and trees, 440 sq.; modern 
fetish tribes, wooden idols of, 
442 52'.; sooana, 442; w^orsliip ancient 
and modern of weapons, 442 sq.; 
pre-Achean spears, 443; sceptres of 
Roman kings, 443 ; no fetish amongst 
Homeric Acheans, 444 sq., or ancient 
Germans or Persians, 445 sq., or 
Aryan invaders of India, 446 

Fiana (Fiarnia), 530 sq., 550 sq.; cui- 
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Mana (cont.). 

tare earlier than Viking or Merovin- 
gian periods^, 554 sqq»y but later than 
that of Guohulainn, 336; their 
affinity with Scandinavian and 
Teutonic tribes, 540, 3^:21 Colloquy 
of the Amients, 618 sqq, 

Ifib’ulae, use of^ in Homeric Age,. 298 
sq,; found at Hallstatt, 427 ; 
Beschiera (safety-pin), 437 , 653 ; 
bronze ornamented, peculiar to 
Oiasinatz, 437 

Fijians: belief in two souls, 302 
Finger-rings, 20 , 32 , 33 ; of iron, 73 , 
294 , 296 

Finn Mac Umal, 551, 341 sq., 531, 606, 
631 ; a Mstorical character, 6op 
Firbolgic tribes, aborigines of Ireland: 
see Ireland; = Attacotti, 338 sqq,; 
struggles with Tuatha-De-Danann 
(fair-haired invaders), 662 sqq. 
flameTiyflammeSf 175 sq.;flamen DialiSf 
theories of origin, lyg sqq . ; Ovid’s 
account, 201 sq. 

Forannan of Armagh, 5x4, 313 
Fordmdmi a Sabine name, 244 sq. 
Four Masters, Annals of the, quoted, 
318 sq., 338, 342, 343, 630, 634, 634, 
636, 638, 6 63 
framea, 336 

Frazer, Sir James, quoted, 163, i6y, 
168; theories of ‘God-kmgs’ ex- 
amined, 183-202 

Gaelic, a -g- language, 249 sq. 
galanas, Welsh Mood-price, J94 
Galatia, settlement of, SSBsq., 300 
sq. ^ ^ 

Garciasso, on Peruvian animism, 
419 sq. 

Gaul, Gauls: invasion of Italy (390 
B.c.)? 303; aboriginal inhabitants 
Iberian, 299 sqq, ; Druidical priest- 
hood, 421; use of chariot, 334; 
remains in Champagne, 554, 55^; 
esseda used at Sentinum, 336; 
swords, 559; helmets, 3^8> 5^7> 5^9 p 
shields, 570, 574 37 ^ 

gold ornaments, 5^^. 5 ^ 4 ? writing, 
.386; coins, Greek alphabet used on, 

■; 386 sqq., 3^9 ' ' . ' 

Gems; at Mycenae (lentioular, signet 
rings), 18 ; at Pronoia, 24 ; at VapMo, 
27 ; at Kampos, 28 ; at Dimlni, 41 ; 
at lalysus, 68; in Crete, 60 , 202 ; in 
Cyprus, 62 ; at Tarquinii, 67 ; from 


Calabria, 69 ; archaic engraved, 
overlapped earliest Greek coinage, 
279 sqq. ; no mention in Homer, 580 ; 
‘Dipylon’ style very rare, 580 
Genealogies, methods of record without 
writing, 130 ; recital important in 
early Greece, 131 , 151 
Geometric style, pre-Dorian in origin, 
132 sq. 

Gerenia: see Kampos 
gerrhon: Persian shield, 454 
Gershom, naming of, ii 
Getae: belief in immortality, 519 ; 

human sacrifice, 519 sq. 

Gibraltar, apes on, 438 
Gimiri, the, 396 
gmni, 396 

Gicaldus Cambrensis: ancient Welsh 
customs, 49 sqq, 

Gla: see Goulas 

Glasinatz: iron arrows, 302 ; piped 
helmet, 308 ; bronze helmet, tin- 
inlaid, 310 ; bronze waggon, 325 ; 
cicoular shield, 422 , 455 ; Iron Age 
graves at, 431 sqq., 410, date, 438 ; 
shirts of mad, bronze studs for, 
435 sq. ; safety-pin (Peschiera fibula), 
437 ; bronze ornamental fibulae, 
peculiar to G., 437 ; comparison with 
Jezerine, 440 sq . ; mixed cremation 
and inhumation, 495 ; fibulae: 
Certosa type, 556 ; ‘Dipylon’ 
decorated, 666; for men’s dress as 
well as women’s, 575 ; ‘spectacle’ 
type, 577 , 578 ; swords similar to 
those at Athens, 622 ; bronze 
helmet, 364 , 

Glass: blue (cyanus), at Mycenae, 17 ; 
at Tiryns, 21 ; at Kampos, 28 ; at 
lalysus, 68 

Glastonbury: compass-work in wood- 
work from, 383; lake-dweUings, 603 
Glaucus, pedigree of, ii, 67 
‘God -kings’, Frazer’s theory of, 
183-202; sacred king of Tonga, 
i8y sq.; Scandinavian literatoe, 
188 sqq. 

Gold: ornaments, Celtic (La Tene) in 
Ireland, 383 sqq., 623 sqq., 633 sq.; 

gold workings in Ireland, 529 

Gold-standard: Mycenean= Euboic, 
SOsq. 

Golden Bough, the, 184 sq. 

Goliath, 618 sq. 

Gorey (Ireland), Belgic cist-graves at, 
393 sq., 660, 688 
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Crortyna: preliistorje remains at, 59; 
laws relating to heiresses, 68 sqq,, 
9^, 95, 105; first step to endogamy, 
96 , 128 

Goiilas (Boeotian), prehistoric re- 
mains in, 38 sq.; (Cretan), prehistoric 
remains at, 59 

Gottra, prehistoric remains at, 42 

Grad, Hallstatt finds at, 429 

Greaves, 312, Z24:$q.; at Glasinatz, 
436; Hallstatt period, 449 

Greece, Greeks : population continuous 
from Myoenean period, 278; classical 
architecture developed from My- 
cenean, 21 Ssq.; knowledge of far 
north, S58 sq.j 367 sq.; central 
European trade routes, 364 
dialects, classified groups: Aeolic, 
658, north-west Greece, 658 sq., 
Doric, 659, Attica, 659, Phthiotis, 
659 sq. 

Gurob: Myoenean remains at, 65, 76 

Hair, fashions in wearing, 326 sqq. 

Halike (Halae xlixonides), prehistoric 
remains at, 31 

Hallstatt: bronze arrowheads, 302; 
helmets, 309; corselets, 309; bronze 
belts, 311; excavations at, 411 ^qq.: 
swords — bronze, bronze-iron, iron, 
412-16, 434; spears, 416 sq*; arrows, 
417; axes, 417 sqq.; helmets, 420 
sq*, 435, 56^; breastplates, 421 sq.; 
shields, 422, 455; belts, 422 sq*; 
brooches, 423 sq., 437; see Brooches; 
dress, 425; armlets and rings, 425; 
vases, 425 sq* ; date fixed by 
absence of silver, 426; comparison 
of civilization with that of Homeric 
Aoheans, 445 sq., 452; inhumation 
alongside cremation, 496; use of 
fibulae as garment-fasteners, 557; 
distinctive decoration, 565, Dipylon 
style, 566; Celtic circular brooches, 
586; gradual supersession of bronze 
by iron, 610 sg.; Hallstatt culture 
mdependent of and not necessarily 
later than Mycenean, summary of 
evidence, 406-11 

Halus, tumuli (Early Iron Age), 611 

Hanai4epeh, 42 

Harold Hairfair, 59 

Hatshepsut: miraculous descent from 
Amon, 84 

Hebrews: kinship through females, 
123; marriage of nieces to paternal 


uncles, X23 sq. ; male succession and 
endogamy, 12S sq, ; laws concerning 
bloodshed, 381 sq., 595 sq.; cities of 
refuge, 382; food taboos, 466; 
tattooing, 48^ 

Helen: matrilinear descent unproven, 
9 ; Meneiaiis, loi sq. ; parallel to ’ 
swaycummm, loy sq.; cf. Beowulf, 

m 

helike8,= probably spiral ring (Hom- 
eric), 570 

HeUas, Hellenes: origin of names, 85 

Helmets, Homeric and Mycenean, 
307 sqq.; materials for, 307 (and n.); 
types, 368 sq.; at Hallstatt, 42Q sq., 
435, of bronze, 364; horned, Gaulish, 

569 

Helots, 86, 88, 403 

Helvetii, Greek alphabet used by, 389 

Hematite, use for cylindrical amulets, 
438 sq. ; Mycenean gems, 439 

Hera: ceremonial marriage with Zeus 
at Argos, 161 sq.; wooden pillar, 
oldest image of II. at Argos; plank 
at Samos, 44X 

Heracles: legends significant evidence 
of folk-migration, 135^2'.; Peiasgian 
origin, 640, 8; unuTought stones 
worshipped as H., 423 sq.; H- 
Cornopion, Ipoctonus, 4y8 

Heraeum, the, 24 sq. ; see Argos 

Hermes: compared \rith Odin, 520; 
square image at Phigaleia, 42^ ; 
stone Hermae, 442 

Hermione, Diyopians (pre-Achean) at, 
104 

Herodian: description of aboriginal 
Britons, 605, 36 

Herodotus: Iones= Pelasgians, 90, 
133 sg.; tradition of coming of 
Acheans to Laconia, 112; Pelasgians 
merged in Hellenic race, 134; 
Pelasgians in Attica, 139 sq* ; Dorian 
migrations, 139, X39 sq.; origin of 
Lycians, 208, of Caunians, 213; early 
Libyans and Egyptians, 214 
knowledge of Illyrians, 349 sq.; Aga- 
thyrsi, 2y ; promiscuity of Thraeians, 
28; polyandryof (Illyrian) Eneti, 38; 
female descent among Lycians, 
66 sq. ; polyandiy of Massagetae, 106, 
XXX, XX 2; description of Sarmatians, 
ixo sq.; the suit of Hippooieides at 
Sicyon* 1x2 sq. ; status of Ionian 
women, 130; fashion of wearing the 
hair at Sparta, X44; ancient religion 
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Harociotas {mnL) 

of Persians, 421; crystalline stones 
worsMpped at Tyre,. cow’s 

flesh taboo in Libya and Cyrene, 
4SS; sacred animals (totems) of 
459-^5 ; Thracian tattooing, 
4gi; Carian, sMeM-badges, 4g8; 
Praslas, iake-dwellers of, 603 
Hesiod: Hesiodie account of Arcadia 
upheld, 130,; description of Iron 
ilge in Greece, 628, 629 sq . ; severalty 
in land a proof of later date than 
Homeric poems, 678; benevolent 
dmmones^ 426 

Hesseiskew: Celtic remains at, 313, 

. 55 ^ 

, .Hexa.meter : pre-Achean (i.e.Mycenean) 
in development, 666 sq* 

.Hippocleides the suitor, 1x2 sq. 
Hippocrates; the plague at Athens, . 
2S0 

Hippodamia, 1x6 

Hissariilt: prehistoric remains at, 
42-8, ■ 236; . 42; the 

seven cities, 43 sg,; the Sixth City, 
43,^g.; continuity of culture, 182; 
no prehistoric swords, 303 ; pins, but 
no fibulae (fasteners), found, 561; 
unwrought iron, 623, probably from 
Thrace, 624 

Hittitas; origin of Mycenean culture 
oiaimed for, 268 sg.; H. probably 
Indo-Hurope.ans, 323 
Hoffmann’s theory of ‘ South- Achean’ 
and ' North- Achean’ dialects, 662; 
not weU-grounded, 681 
Homeric Age, the, 293-336; supposedly 
a Bronze Age, 294 ^g.; overlapping 
uses of stone, bronze and iron, 295, 
301 sq.f 304 sq. ; dress, 297 sqq. ; 
flounced skirts, 298, 299; arms and 
armour, Homeric contrasted with 
Mycenean, 299-326 (arrowheads, 
301 sqq., swords, 303 sqq., spears, 
306 sq., helmet, 307 sqq., breast- 
plate, • 309-12, 318 sq., greaves, 
312, 324 5g., shield, 313, 319-23, 
wheels, 325); efiorts to harmonize 
Mycenean and Homeric cultures, 
314-25; the tJiorex, 318 ag.; burial, 
contrasted with Mycenean, 328 ; 
absence of gems (amulets or signets), 
329, 332; cattle, 333-6; fibulae, 
mentioned in Homeric poems, 
567 sqq. 

Homeric dialect: ch. x (vol. i): struc- 


ture of H. poems, inconclusive con- 
troversies about, 631 sqq. ; competing 
birthplaces of poems, 635ag.; no 
reference in II. and Od. to Greek 
colonies in Asia, 635 ag.; heroes of 
former generations not Asiatic, 
636 agg.; none of souls of the 
Nekuia Asiatic, 638 sqq.; the poems 
a fusion of ancient legends, 642 sq.; 
language of Pelasgiotis — ^how de- 
termined, 646 sqq. ; conditions under 
which conquerors adopt language of 
conquered, 647 sqq, (analogies : Crom- 
well’s men in Ireland, 647 sq., 
Normans in Ireland, 648, lonian- 
Athenians at Carian Miletus, 649 
sq.); assimilation of conquerors and 
conquered, 651 agg.; influence of 
conquered mothers, 652, and of 
conquerors’ isolation, 652 (con- 
trast with Ulster, 65Bsq.); see 
Romans; tendency for conquerors 
to adopt language of conquered, 
656; the ‘mother-tongue’, 657; 
dialect of Arcadians pre-Dorian and 
pre-Achean, 657 sq.; classification of 
Greek dialects, 658 sq. ; Homeric 
poems composed in a pre-Achean 
dialect, 663 agg.; not popular, but 
aristocratic (Leaf’s views), 665; 
the product of an advanced civiliza- 
tion, 665 ag.; the hexameter pre- 
Achean, 666 sq.; Homeric dialect: 
kinship with Attic and Ionic, 671 ; 
labialization of Indo-Germ. g, 672 
ag.; names of Achean heroes, alien 
to original (Mycenean) Greek, 674 
agg. ; date of Homeric poems, 677 ag. ; 
summary of conclusions, 681 agg.; 
‘Expurgation’ theory criticised, 
X18 sq. and xxg n.; labialized forms 
{wicrvpes, etc.) not used by Dorians, 
152 sqq. 

Homeric poems; see Homeric dialect; 
as sources for Achean civilization 
and tradition, 94, 95; evidence for 
pre-Achean race in Laconia, 110 
agg.; Arcadians mentioned, 119 
{and n.); Athenians, 141 ; position of 
women, X2g sq.; Homeric society not 
native to Greece, x^y sqq.; varying 
marriage customs, 344 sqq. ; homi- 
cide — ^blood-money, 360 ; Trial 
Scene in II. IX, 361 sqq. ; no state 
interference with kinsmen, 368 sq.; 
case of Patroclus, 368 sq . ; no mention 
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Homeric poems {cont.) 
of engraved stones, 4 g 8 , nor of 
tree-worship, 440 , nor of weapon- 
fetish, 444 sq., nor of totemism, 455 ; 
comparison with Irish epics, 604 
sq.^ 613; ^ih N%belungenlied, 6o6--g, 
613; Bronze Age and Iron Age, over- 
lapping of cultures in Aegean, 610 
■ echoes of Bronze Age in, 621 
' mqr 

homogdlahtes^ 65 sq. 

Horse, Barbary or Libyan, 223; 
horses in Egypt c. 1800-1700 b.c., 
80; ‘Arab ’ or ‘blood’ horse, 80, 81 
sq,; primitive horse, 80 sq.; tarpans, 
81; horse brought to Eg3rpt by 
Libyans, , 84; XVllth . . Dynasty 
horse-graves, 8 5 ; variation of species, 
264-8; Cuchulainn’s team, 554, 
596 ; Helveto-Gallio remains at 

La T^ne, 595; Ligurian ginni and 
manni, 596 

House, the: primitive (Odysseus’), 
111 

Hungary: source of copper and tin, 
595; early copper axes, 607 
Hyperboreans : Pindar and Herodotus, 
367 sp.; route to Dodona, 381 
Hyrcanians : shield and trousers, 454 

lalysus, prehistoric remains at, 58, 199 
lamidae, traditional origin of Arca- 
dian, 1216^3'.; historic importance, 
122-6, 132; female succession, 99; 
‘divine’ descent of lamus, 124 
lapodes, lapyges, Zll sq., 441, 205 sq, 
lasion, Deineter and, 164 sqq. 

Iberians : matrilinear descent and 
polyandry, 56 sq., 96 ; contact with 
Ligurians, 213; similarity of lan- 
guage, 231, 234; a Q i6\k(Aqvbitam), 
2 gg sq.; Eirbolgic aborigines of 
Ireland, an Iberian stock, 662 
Icaria, tree sacred to Artemis at, 441 
Iceland, Horse migrations to, 5x7 
Iguvine Tables, 206, 3 x 1 
Illyria, Illyrians: extent of I. tribes 
342 sgg., 346; Strabo’s description 
of the interior, 347 sq.; tattooing a 
distinctive habit of, 349; Herodotus’ 
knowledge of, 349 .sg.; cemetery at 
Jezerine, 439 Strabo’s distinc- 
tion from Celts, 441; use of fibula, 
580 (hence use by Dorians); 
polyandry practised, 38 sq. ; wmmen 
present at feasts, 3g sq.; contrast 


with Macedonians, 59 sq. ; legendary 
heroines, 60 ; racial affinity with 
Dorians, 140 sq. ; similarity of dialect, 
133 sq.; male attachments, J55 ; 

contact with Ligurians, 213 
Immortality, belief of Getae in, 399 
Incarnation animals, 480 sqq. 

India: brass as a natural alloy, 596 sq, ; 
lack of iron, 615; amulets, gems 
drilled for, 434 sq. 

Indo-Germanic q, labialization of, 
672 sqq.; see Labialization; survival 
■ of .original, ^-forms . in, literary 
Ionic, 676 sg.; an evidence of the 
fallacy that language is a test of 
race, 679 sq.; Gaelic cruth^ old 
'Cymric prit (Prydem, Britannia), 
40 

Inhumation, 328 5g., 400; . see also 
' Burial, Cremation; evidence .. ; of' 

. Illyrian folk, 431 ch. vn (481-551) ; 

practised by:' Giianches, 481; 

^ Nasamones (sitting), 481; Libyans, 

■■ 482 sg*;, Egyptians (embalm'ing), 
483;Ethiopians (pillar-preservation), 

■ 483 sg.;' Hebrews' .(and .Semites 
generally), 484; .Phoenicians, Baby- 
lonians, 484; burial in jars, 484 sq,; 
Persians, 485 5gg. (due to Magi); 
Scythians, 488; (early) Carians, 
Mysians, Lydia,iis, .488; Mycene.an 
Greece, 488 ^g.; Pythagoreans, 489; 
shaft-graves of : Mycenae, 489; 
Dipylon cemetery at .Athens, 489; 
Salamis and Megara, 489 sq.; normal 
HeEenio practice, 490 sq. (Chalcis, 
Sicyon, Ceos, etc.); also of Italian 
aborigines and Sicels, 492, and 
Sicani, 492; in Sardinia, Corsica, 
S.E. . ..Spain, 492; ■ urn-burial . in 
Balearic Is., 493 sq.; Hallstatt, 496; 
Etruscan, .497; earliest practice .at 
Rome, 497, and among the SiouB, 
498; Swiss lake-dweflers, : 498 sg., 
213 ; Denmark ..{early Iron Age),.. 
499 sq.; England (with cremation), 
501 sgg. — normal in south, 504; 
Prance (norma! before Bronze 
Age), 504; Ireland (earlier, but with 
cremation), 505; Sweden (common 
people), 516; more common with 
nomads than cremation, 623; 
favoured by Christian and Mahom- 
medan faiths, 526; native African 
usages, 527 sq.; Japanese, Ainos, 
530; Malays, Borneo, Burmese, 531; 
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Iiilwiiiiation (cont) 

AmericaE natwes, 631 sq.; practised 
by 'ELindm-,. 5B% sqq.;. Persian beliefs, 
d 41 sqq.; see Magi; at Sparta, X4g; 
Agesilans, J50 sq. ; practised by 
Ligurians (= x^borigines, Eoman 
Plebeians), 2x6, 218; Eoman Poram, 
bnrial of infants in, 220 ; adnit 
,gra¥es, 221 sf.; Yorkshire: Bronze 
Age, barrows, 507 

Inlaid metal-work: bronze with gold, 
57 ; origins, 276 sq. 

lo, identified with Isis, ,218 a 
totem ancestress (?), 219 
Mens, Minyans of, 167 sq.; Tyro’s 
marriage with her uncle, JJ7 
lonians: descended from Peiasgians, 
95, IZZsq.; at Athens, 160; Peias- 
gians of Cyclades called I., 183; 
dialect: varieties, 659; its diver- 
gence from Attic, QQSsqq.; dress, 
J47 6‘g. 

Ionic tribes, 133 160 

iTTTros, place in philology, 612 sqq., 
X52 

Ireland: round targets, 464; Irish 
fibulae (double springs, hinges), 
581; introduced by fair-haired 
invaders, 582 sg., 57; Kavan Rath 
brooches, 583 sg.; penanular rings, 
589 sgg.; Cromwell’s men, assimi- 
lation to native Irish, 647 sq.; 
ISformans in, 648; the Scoti, 43 sqq.; 
caimibalism, 51; incest, 52, 96; 
polyandry confirmed by Brehon 
Laws, 52 sq.; improvement in mor- 
ality due to English settlers, 55; 
Firbolgic tribes, aborigines, 53 sq.; 
survival of tattooing, 54 sqq.; an 
annual marriage-season, 59; female 
succession to property, 74 sq.; dark 
‘Mediterranean’ type, 276; the 
Black Death in, 283; Brehon’s 
judicial fees, 371; blood-price paid 
by murderer’s family, 3^4 sq,; 
sacred trees and logs, 440 sq.; 
Menapii and Brigantes in, 505; 
Xorman period, 513 sq.; Danish 
relics, 514; records of Danish in- 
vasions, 514 sqq.; royal Hiberno- 
Danish line founded, 517 sqq.; Irish 
culture of the period, 526 sqq.; 
literature — epic cycles : Conchobar 
and Cuchulainn, yyo; Finn (the 
Ossianic ajele), 531 sq.; historical 
background, 548 sqq.; Scoti (fair- 


haired) 538 sqq.; their Firbolgic 
subjects (Attacotti), 538 sqq.; the 
Fiana and Finn Mac Umal, 540 
sqq.; Conchobar, 543 sqq.; iron 
spears introduced, 547, 562 sqq.; 
Belgic tribes in Ireland, 547 sq.; 
Irish traditions tested by archaeo- 
logical evidence, 548 sqq.; ‘La 
Tene’ remains in, 552; iron swords, 
559 spears, 562 sqq., helmets, 
56 5 sqq., shields, 570 sqq. ; round and 
oblong, 574 sqq.; dress, 576 sqq.; 
brooches, 580 sqq.; gold ornaments, 
582 sqq.; writing (Ogham script), 
590 sqq. ; cremation (cist-graves), 
593 sqq.; horses, 596; trumpets, 
597 sqq.; carved stones, 600 sq.; 
La Tene culture, summary of 
evidence, 601 sq.; importance of 
Cuchulainn epic, 602; comparison 
of Homeric and Irish epics, 604 sq., 
613; Iron Age culture in epic poems, 
622; background of Bronze Age, 
622; evidence of copper axe for 
direct introduction from Spain, 
622 sq.; gold fasteners, 625 ; 

gold ‘ring-money’, 628 sq.; first 
working of silver, 634; socketed 
celts, 635 sqq.; stages in evolution 
traced, 641 sqq. ; two distinct pro- 
cesses, 6 51 sqq. ; beads and pins of 
various materials, 652 ; Boyne 
valley tumuli, 652 sqq. ; Tuatha-De- 
Danann and Firholg, 657 sqq.; 
Bronze Age cairns at Garrowkeel, 
658 sqq.; stone axe-hammers, 689 
sqq., an evidence of early communi- 
cation with Scandinavia, 702 

Irish language, supposed affinity with 
ancient Egyptian, 306, 313 sq., 
324sq. 

Iron: 

finger-lings, at Mycenae, 20; ring 
at Vaphio, 27; iron rare in Myce- 
nean remains, 72 sq., 594; used by 
Dorians instead of bronze, 92 
in the Homeric Age, 264 : sqq.; 
cutting instruments, 294; plough- 
fittings, 294; finger-rings, 294, 296; 
magnetic, 296; arrowheads, 301; 
swords, for cutting, 303 sq.; spears, 
306 sg.; belts (mitrai), 311; bronze 
techniqiue retained (Btallstatt), 418 
trade-routes, 518; no iron in 
Mig-Veda — ^inference, 548; its dis- 
covery due to chance, 598 ; suggested 
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Iron, (cont,) 

deriyation from meteorites, 598; 
telluric iron worked by modem 
Eskimos, 600 611; possibly by 

Celts of Noricum, 611; aiiro-xpoavos 
(prize of Achilles), 612; sites of 
mming and smelting in central 
Europe, 612 sq, ; probably brought 
by Acheans into Greece, 613; iron in 
Egypt, 613 sqq.y in Assyria, 615 sqq., 
in Palestine, 617 sgq.; supplied from 
Asia Minor, 620; Homeric iron 
swords referred to as ‘Thracian’, 
623 evidence of Semitic word 
for ‘iron’ being non-Semitic in 
origin, 627 (mtd n,); probably dis- 
covered in central Europe, 610 sqq., 
4 oy; introduced into Ireland by 
Eelgio tribes, 57 ; paid as tribute in 
Connaught, 527 ; iron chariot-tires, 
537 

Iron Age, Early, in Europe, ch. v ( vol. i) ; 
its date in Scandinavia, 602 sq.; not 
originated in northern Europe, 603 ; 
Celts first iron- workers, 606 ; Hesiod’s 
description, evidence for its origin, 
628, 629 sq, ; its origin in central 
Europe, &0; central European 
culture independent of Mycenean, 
^05 sq,; summary of evidence, 406 - 
II; overlapping of Bronze Age in 
Homeric poems, 610 sqq. 

Isis, identified with lo, 218 sq. 

Italy: see Eomans; Mycenean remains 
in, 66-70; legends of Pelasgian 
invaders, T^lsqq,; ‘aborigines’, 
233 240, 204 ; lake-dwellings 

(terremare), 234 sqq . ; general charac- 
teristics, 235, 211 eqq. ; Villanova 
(Iron Age) remains, 237 sqq.^ 2 og 
sqq,; Etruscan graves (Certosa), 
239; Greek abecedaria, 245 sq,; 
Pelasgian settlers, evidences of, 231- 
60; Villanova remains parallel 
vdth Achean, 448 sq., and with 
those of Hallstatt, 449 sq . ; earliest 
Latin shield oblong, 467 sq . ; evolu- 
tion of brooch in, 00 ^ sqq.; see 
Brooch; early Iron Age culture akin 
to Homeric, J59, 209; ethnology, 
204 -iy (the ‘Aborigines’ (Dion. 
Hal.), 204 sqq., non-cremationists, 
205 ,= Ligyes, Ligurians, 214 sqq,); 
Sieulans, 205 sq., 2 iy, 2 ig, 222 ; 
Umbrians, 205 sq., cremationists, 
205 , 218 , 222 ; labialization of I.-G. q, 


■ 236 ; Greek settlers at mouth of Po, 
206; towns founded vdth ‘Abori- 
gines’,. 206; Etruscan invasion 
(Lydian TjTseni), 206 sq.; Gauls, 
invasion by (390 B.C.), 207; early 
cemeteries (Celtic, Etruscan, Viilano- 
van), 208 sqq. ; identity of terremare 
dwellers, 212 sqq. ; Ligurians, the 
aboriginal population of, 207, 214 
sqq. ; inhumation practised by, 21S 
Ivory: objects at Mycenae, 17 ; at 
Hissaiiik, 47 ; imported from Africa, 
225 sq. 

Janus: introduction of worship in 
Rom© by Sabine Numa, 179 sq. 
Japan: fertility-rites, J94; function of 
ancestors, ip 4 

Jason, matriliiiear descent of, 3 ; 
contrast with patrilinear descent of 
AchiUes, 16 

Jezerine: Iron Age graves of Illyrians 
at, 489 sqq.; burial: both kinds, 
439; La Tene fibulae, 440 sg.; com- 
parison with Glasinatz, 440 sg.; 
‘spectacle’ fibulae, 577 
Jupiter Eliciiis, 180 
Justinian: great plague in reign of, 
281 

Jutes in Britain, 504, 506, 511 

Kahun, Mycenean remains at, 64, 77 
Kalopsida, prehistoric remains at, 63 
Kampos, prehistoric remains at, 28 
Kef tin := (?) the Phoenicians, 271 
Kells, Book of, the, 576’ 

Kent: ironworking by Belgae, 605 
Khatana, prehistoric remains at, 65 
King-lists, 127, 151 
Kinship: see Marriage 
Kirchhoff’s theory of structure of 
Homeric poems, 634 
Klenik, Hallstatt finds at, 429; 

cremation burials, 430 
Knowth, Bronze Age tumulus at, 653 
sqq. 

Koban: brooch; plain arched bow, 
555, ornamented, 556 
hrdbulos, 327 {and n.) 

Kurru, royal (Ethopian) cemetery at, 
84 sq. 

Kurtes, prehistoric cemetery at, 59 
sq. 

Labialization of Indo-Germanio qi 
distinctive of Homeric dialect. 
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liabialization {cont) 

&12 3q,; Gaelic and Cymric repre- 
sentation of j 40 ; . Umbrian, Sabel- 
iian and Oscan, 236; scattered 
instances in Latin, 236 ; Celts, 549 ; 
Welsh, 230; earlier ^ Welsh not ' 
labializing, 230 

Laconia: prehistoric remains in, 26 
sqq,; successive , races in, 86, 88; 
Homeric tradition of pre-Achean 
race in, 109™! 12; traditions con- 
firmed by political institutions, 159 

Lake-dwellings: central Europe, of 
Iron Age (not transitional from 
Bronze Age), 604, 603; Lombardy, 
no trace of iron, 606; Glastonbury, 
603 ; Lake, Prasias (Thrace), 603 

Laksha Tu Eiii, prehistoric remains in, 
68 

Lang, Andrew, and critics of Homeric 
poems, 635 

Language, as a criterion of race : 
language of conquered tends to be 
dominant over that of conquerors, 
647 sqq.f 326 ; examples, 301 sq. ; adop- 
tion of Arabic in Egypt an exception, 
302 sq*, also that of Hiadustani by 
non- Aryans, 303; English adopted 
by Normans, 304, and Irish by 
Groin weiFs men, 304 ; Latin adopted 
by Sabines at Rome, 32^ 

Lapis lazuli, of Mycenean period, 172 

Lapit^hae: see Centaurs 

Lapps: variations of height and 
colouring, 262 sqq. 

Larissa, Pelasgian: Homeric tradition, 
172 • 

La Tene: fibulae with bilateral spring, 
ooSsq., 580 sgg.; examples from 
Ireland, 585; iron weapons with 
golden coins, 603; culture of Gu- 
chulainn Saga, 531; periods of La 
T^ne culture, 332; iron swords of 
Gauls, 559 ; Irish specimens, 559 
sqq. ; iron spears in Ireland, 362 sqq. ; 
helmets, bronze and iron, 364 sqq., 
shields, 370 sqq.; dress, 376 sqq.; 
fibulae, 380; gold ornaments, com- 
pass-work, 5^6 ; cremation in Britain 
and Ireland, 393 ^*1 horses, 595 
sqq.; trumpets, 397 sqq.; carved 
stones, 600 sq. 

Latham*s theory of original home of 
Aryans, 546 sq., 236 sqq. 

Latin language: spoken by Ligurian 
Plebeians, 236, 403 > represented 


I.-G. q by c or qu, 236; survival of 
Sabine (Patrician) labialized words 
in, 23y sqq.; parallel from English 
and Norman-Erench, 238 sg.; rapid 
spread of Latin in upper Italy, 
France, and Spain, 233 sq. 

Latium: prehistoric remains, QS sq,; 
‘aborigines’, 254 sq.; in alliance 
with Pelasgians, 255 
Leahhar GabJiala, 338 
Ledbhar na 0-Ceart {Book of Bights), 

517^^- 

Leaf, W., quoted on the nature of 
Homeric poems, 665; on the Trial 
Scene in II. ix, 362 sqq.; on the 
Shield-scenes, II. ix, 372 sq. 

Lebadea, prehistoric remains in, 39 
Lecan, Yellow Book of, the, 330, 638; 

shields, round and oblong, 373 
Leinster, etymology of name, 5-^7 
Leinster, The Book of, 330 
Leleges, relation to Carians and 
Pelasgians, 183-97 ;= Carians (Hdt.), 
184, (Strabo), 185; remains in Thera, 
196 

Lemnos, Tyrsenians (= Pelasgians) 
of, 143, 144; inscriptions discovered 
at, 145 — doubtful if Etruscan, 146 — 
9; Pelasgian towns on Hellespont, 
180 

Lesbos, a Pelasgian stronghold, 661 
Leucas: female succession, 185 sq., 99, 
joo 

Leuoaspis, 232 
Libethxa, 423 

Libya, Libyans: prehistoric remains 
in, 65 5g,; Libyan incursions into 
Egypt, 215 sqq.; L. a source ol 
Greek knowledge of Africa, 225 
sqq.; dress and armour, 616; 
female descent an aboriginal custom, 
75; introduction of ‘Arab’ horse 
into Egypt by, 84 ; XVIIth Dynasty, 
84 sq.; expulsion of Hyksos by, ^4, 
83; fair-haired Libyans, 272; cow’s 
flesh taboo in, 438; tattooing, 
ancient and modern, 487 sq. 
licinian Rogations, 400 
licynmius, 7 sgg, 

Ligyes, Ligurians: see Romans; L. = 
‘aborigines’ of Italy, 240, 375, 
204, 207, 2x4 sqq.; mixed with 
Celtic tribes, 240, but distinct, 376; 
= the Plebs of early Rome, 257 sq. 
(evidences, 227); associated with 
Illyrians, 355, Z55, 205, 213; Latini 
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Ligyes (conk) 

a Ligiirian tribe, 21^, 402; female 
descent, 2x7, 505; inbumation 

practised by, 218; Forum graves, 
222; tlieir language Aryan, 246 sq., 
328; identical with native speecb of 
Latium, 247; the -sco suffix, 24^; 
the (Samnitio?) suffix, 24^ sqq.; 
-SCO and -?io suffixes in Spain, 231; 
a Q people, 300; Greek alphabet 
used in writing and on coins, 386 
sqq. 

Lioness, the, honoured by Ambraciots, 

467 

Lions, rampant, in architecture (Ly- 
cian, Mycenean, Phrygian), 4 
Lions' Gate at Mycenae, 3 
Liihica quoted, ^29 sq., 432, 436, 43g 
Livy quoted: the Laevi, a Ligurian 
tribe, 213 

Lobster revered at Seriphus, 466, 46g, 
491 

Lochlainn, Lochloinn, 319 sq., 341 
Locldannaclif Irish name of Northmen, 
5^9 sq- 

Locrian coins, 320 
Lotus-plant, 228 

Loughrea, cremation tumulus at, 
595,597 

XvKos: lupus, 612, 236 
lupus: }JjKos, 672, 236 
Lusitanians, male succession among, 
57 

Lyeaon, matriiinear descent not 
proven, 5 sqq., 12 ; son of Pelasgus, 
473 sq. 

Lycia: prehistoric remains, at Tel- 
messus, 64,* tradition of Cyclopes 
from, 98 5g.; Mycenean culture, 
207 sqq. ; language, akin to Greek, 
211 sq. ; Homeric reference to female 
descent, 66; female descent in 
classical times, 66 sq.; female des- 
cent an aboriginal custom in the 
Aegean, 71 sqq., 92 

Macedonia, a bulwark against Celts, 
381; social customs, contrast with 
aboriginal lUyi'ians, 59 sq.; dialect, 

■ ^54 ' 

MacFii'bis, Donald, 34, 36 
McLennan’s theory of early law of 
descent in Greece, analysis and 
restatement of, 3 sqq., X7 sqq.; 
erroneous ascription of exogamy to 
Piets, 48; Homeric reference to 


Lycian female descent, 66 ; totem 
theory, 184, 447 sq.; M.'s view of 
primitive polyandry, 336 
^ Magi, Magism: peculiar disposal of 
dead, discussion of, ,544 
Magic: New Guinea chief also public 
magician, X94sq.; Greek belief in 
sympathetic magic, 429 sqq. : en- 
graved stones— milk-stone, 429, 
various charms effected, 429 sqq., 
rock-crystal for rain-malmig, 431 
sq., and drawing fire from heaven, 

432, its use by the Roman Church, 

433 , gems held superior to herbs, 
433 

Magna Graecia; Pelasgian settlers, 
258 sqq. 

Magnetic iron, 296; magical powers of, 

435 

Manetho, 79 
wTOii, Ligurian, 596 
Mantinea, coin devices of, 47 x sq. 
Mantle (sagum): worn by Iron Age 
Celts, 376 

Manu, laws of, 332 sq,; the four 
marriages, 333; composition for 
bloodshed, 6'g. 

Marithal, Biillstatt finds at, 430 
Markopoulo, prehistoric remains at, 
SI sq. 

Marriage and Kmship in ancient 
Greece, ch. i (vol. n) : purpose of in- 
vestigation, 2 

matriiinear descent: prominence 
of women in the Nehuia, 2 sqq,; 
Tyro and Jason, 3; no instance 
among Homeric Achean princes, 
X2; the rule amongst pre- Achean 
aborigines, jy, 18 sqq. ; the Piets, 
48, 304 sq. ; ancient Welsh customs, 
49 ^99- Cruitlme of Ireland, 34 ; 
Iberians, 36 sq.; Illyrians, 38; 
Attica, 6o~46; heiresses at Athens 
and Crete, 67-71 ; evidences for 
original matriiinear descent through- 
out Mediterranean, 72 sqq. ; con- 
sanguineous marriages of Ptolemies, 
78 sq., and of XVIIIth Dynasty, 
83 sqq. ; no evidence of degeneration, 
86, 87 sqq.; Cleopatra, 89 sq. 

endogamy characteristic of settled, 
races, 90; Labda and Cypselus, pj; 
due to desire to concentrate family 
wealth, 9 j; a consequence of female 
succession, 92; endogamy a stage 
towards patrilinear succession, 92 
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Mamage (cmL) 

sqq,; first step towards endogamy 
(Gortyn, laws), ,,96;. evidence for 
Greece from legendary eponymae, 
96 ; tlie eponymi later creations, 96 ; 
list of Attic kings, 97 sq, ; female 
snecession not dne to failure of 
direct male line, but to primitive 
custom, 100; strong male consort 
chosen, loi sq. 

swayamvara (‘ self-choosing ’ ), 102- 
JJ5: Pandu’s sons and Draupadi, 
102 sqq.f ' conquest of non- 
Aryan by Aryan, 103 sq.; Tibetan 
practice, 103 sq.; Hindu Beast 
Fables, 106 sq. ; parallel Greek 
stories : Helen, J07 sq.j the Danaids, 
XoSf Antaios’ daughter, 108, win- 
ning of Massalia by Phoceans, 
log, Zariadres and Odatis (Sar- 
matians), 110, Agariste of Sicyon 
and Hippocleides, 112 sq. and n., 
Penelope and suitors, 113 sqq. 

legends of Danae, Hippodamia, 
and Auge — evidence of female 
descent, 1x5 sqq. 

marriage with an uncle, JJ7; 
Alcinous and Arete, iiy sqq., xxg n., 
X 20 ; evidence from Arabia, X 2 X sq., 
from Hebrews, X23 sq. ; Antiope and 
Lycus, 124; the SwppKces, a protest 
against heiress becoming property 
of next of kin, X23 sqq. 

‘Aborigines’ {= later Plebeians) 
of Latium, 217, 305, 33X sq. 

Pelasgian marriage-customs : wife- 
purchase, 343 sq. 

patrilioear descent: among Ache- 
ans, significance of story of Phoenix, 
14 sqq.; of Achilles, 16; mark of 
Achean race in Thessaly, x6, in 
Ithaca, x6 sq.; contrast in later 
position of Greek women, X2g sq. 

Roman law {agnation and patria 
potestas), x6o; Sabines (= Patri- 
cians) at Borne, 217, 332 

Achean marriage-customs ; mutual 
endovrment, 344 sq. 

Teutonic peoples: exception to 
monogamy in case of chiefs, 2 X sq., 
3x; Tacitus on chastity of German 
tribes, 2X sqq.; Caesar’s account, 23; 
purchase of wives, 2X sq., 23 sq., 
344; marital devotion, instances of, 
23 sq.; the principle of agnation in 
inheritance, 26 sq., x6o ; special 


bond between young man and 
maternal uncle, instances and ex- 
planation of, 2g sq. ; Salic law, 
30; male succession among Scoti, 
46 

polyandry: Agathyrsi, 2^ sq.; 
aboriginal (non-Aryan) population 
of India—Draupadi, X02 sqq.; the 
Todas, X04; Malabar, 103; limited 
form in Tibet, X03 sq., due to 
poverty, 539; polyandry not uni- 
versal, 332 sqq., nor willingly prac- 
tised, 338 sq. ; Sparta, 339 ; Baby- 
lonians, 339 sq.; Lydians, 340; 
development of group-marriage, 

341 sq., and of feminine influence, 

342 

desire for sole ownership leads to 
(a) wife-capture, 343, (b) exogamy, 
343, (c) wife-purchase, 343 sq. 

polyandry associated with ad- 
vanced culture, 350; Plato’s ordi- 
nance for ‘Callipolis’, 350 

Britain and Ireland: 3J sqq., X22; 
polyandry wrongly ascribed to 
Celts, 35, 38; practised by aboriginal 
Britons, 35 sq., 38, 46 sqq. (Pioti), 
304 sq. 

The Sacred Marriage, x6i sqq.i 
distinct from civil contract, x6x; 
festival of Hera at Argos, x6x; 
ceremonial marriage of Hera and 
Zeus a late introduction, X62 sqq., 
and not a symbolic fertility-rite, 
x63-y2 (Welcker’s theory, J63 sq. ; 
Demeter and lasion — goddess and 
mortal mate, x64sqq.; Frazer’s 
theory, 163 sq.; Dionysus and 
Athenian Basilinna, mystic union 
of, i6y; the Mysteries at Eleusis, 
x6y sqq.); Christian sanctity of 
marriage, iy2 ; divorce under Roman 
Empire, xy2 

marriage at Rome, xy2 sqq . : 
c%m conventions in manum' — (a) by 
usus, J73; (6) by coemptio, J73 sq.; 
a relic of wife-purchase, 347 ; (c) by 
confarreatio, xy4 sqq. ; confarreatio 
Sabine in origin, 203 59. j divergent 
views of Plebeians and Patricians, 
2xy 

primitive marriage: promiscuity 
not universal, 332 sqq.; the Veddas, 
332 sqq.; the greater apes, 334; 
wife-purchase, 343; polyandry not 
universal, 330 sq. 
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Mars, Sabine in origin, 20s; the 
Nnman Calendar, 241; the Equiria, 
242 

Masarakata, Mycenean tombs at, 
29 

Massagetae, polyandry of, 106, jjj, 

^IJ2' 

Massalia, founding of, 108 sq.; won by 
Pboeeans, log; alliance with Ligu- 
rians, 2J5, 2iy; spread of Greek 
alphabet in Gaul, 586 sq. 

Maternal uncle, importance of, 26 
sqq.f 2g sq. 

Matrilinear descent: see Marriage 
Mausolus, 76, 77 

‘Mediterranean’ race, the, 2^4, 31$; 
discussion of theory, 260 sqq. ; con- 
vergence of race-types due to local 
conditions, 270; African races, 
272 sq. ; transitional type in Ireland, 
276 

Megalopolis : square image of Ammon, 
428 

Megara, Megaris: prehistoric re- 
mains, 29; no Achean tradition, 
164 sq.; female succession, 99 
Melanippus, shrine near Thebes, 424 
Meleager, pedigree of, ii ; two versions 
of story — (a) Homeric, J7 sq., (b) 
HyginusV redaction, ly sq,; (6) 
contains early survival, 18; no 
proof in itself of matrilinear descent, 

Melitaea, punning device on coins, 4yi 
Melos: prehistorio remains in, 52-6; 
evidence of continuous culture, 
182 sq.; grave-urns in shape of 
dwelling, 511; punning device on 
coins, 4yi 

Men’s dress, Mycenean, 297, 2QS sq. 
Menapii, 255 

Menidi: Mycenean tombs and remains 
at, 30, 73, 77, 80; evidence for 
Pelasgic continuity, 140; grave- 
offerings, 511 

Mercurius : compared with Hermes and 
Odin, 520 

Messenia: prehistoric remains in, 29; 
tradition, of early Eelasgian people, 
115; literary evidence, 115 sq., 131 
Midea, prehistoric remains at, 26 
‘Milesians’ (Irish Scoti), ^38 sqq, 
Miletus, Carians at, 184 
Milk-charms, 330 
Mines, gold, at Astyra, 354 
Bliaos; tradition of subjection of 


Carians to, 184;. (?)* Pelasgian. 
, origin of, 640; M. really a northern, 
invader, 31 y sq,; the term Minoan a 
misnomer applied to race or culture, 

318 

Minstrels, hereditarj^ : their high, rank, 
664; fimction in regard to Homeric 
poems, 664 sq. 

Minyans, Boeotian = Thessalian = 
Pelasgian, 167 sq., 172; in Pelopo,n- 
■ nese, l&l sq.; references in,, the 
Nehuia, 639 

mitre, miira, belt or girdle; Ho- 
meric, 310 sqq.; Celtic (La Tene), 
579 sq. 

IMuesarchus of Samos, 331 

Mnoae, 203 

Mommsen : on origin of Romans, iy6 
sqq.; rejection of Servian Constitu- 
tion by, 224 sq.; legends containing 
supernatural elements rejected, 230 ; 
his scepticism unfounded, 225 sqq., 
231 sq. 

Montelius’ theory of Etruscan origin 
for Mycenean cultime, 146-9 ; theory 
of origin of fibula, 572, 4oy; theoiy 
of priest-kings at Upsala, i8g sq. 

Mosaic law concerning bloodshed, 
381 sq. ; cities of refuge, 382 

Moytura South, traditional battle at, 
663,664 

Murder and homicide: ch. ii, vol. n 
Athenian law, 336 sqq. ; Homeric 
(Achean) practice, 360 sqq. ; blood- 
money, litigation over, 360 sqq . ; 
TTOLvr} = ‘blood-wite’, 366 sq, (cf, 
Irish ‘eric’, 57 J); no state inter- 
ference with kinsmen, 368 sq.; 
hlood-fend at Athens, 577 sq* 
banishment as check on blood- 
feud, 3 y8; stoning of murderer, 
J7^ sq., avoided by Greeks, 579 sq, 
Homeric murderers, Achean and 
Pelasgian, 380 sq, ; Mosaic law, 
381 sq.; cities of refuge, 382 
Teutonic races, and homicide, 
384~g3; Wales, 394; Ireland, 594 
sq.; early Roman practice, 396-404 
Homeric (Achean) view of homi- 
cide a proof of independent central 
European culture, 403 sq. 

Mycenae, prehistoric remains at, 2-20: 
wails of citadel, 2sq.; Lions’ 
Gate, 3sq,; shaft graves, 5 sqq.; 
ornaments — ^gold, 7-11, silver, 11 
sq,; tools, weapons — copper and 
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Mycenae (cont.) 

bronze, 12>sg'., stone, IS; pottery, 
lS-16; terra-cottas, 16 sg.; glass, 
17; ivory, 17; engraved stones, 18; 
the Lower Town, 18s^f.; Hons on 
engraved gem, 4; Egyptian scarabs 
from, 75 sq, ; Greek tradition of 
pre- Acbean race in, 96 sqq. ; con- 
fusion with Argos, 100 

iron at, 294, 296 ; dress, repre- ‘ 
sented in early objects, 2Q1 sqq.; 
arms and armour, 299-326 (con- 
trast witli Homer, 301, arrow- 
heads, 300 sqq., swords, 303 sqq., 
spears, 305 sqq,, helmet, 307, breast- 
plate, 309, 318 sg., greaves, 312, 
*324 53'., shield, 312, 319-23, wheels, 
325) ; efforts to harmonize Myc. and 
Homeric cultures, 314-25; hair, 
fashion of wearing, 327 sq. ; burial, 
328 sq. ; gems (amulets and signets), 
329-32 (fetish stones, 439); cattle, 
332-6 

fibula absent from acropolis 
graves, 298, 552; ‘safety-pin’ in 
Lower City graves, 552 sq., 561, but 
not until Iron Age, 57 6 ; hence intro- 
duced by Acheans, 576 sq. 

Myeenean: 

definition of term, 1 sq. 

culture : 

gold standard, 35 sq., (= Euboic), 
80 masonry, retreating angles, 
38; building, 71; ‘beehive’ tombs, 
71 sq.; contents of tombs, 72; Neoli- 
thic stage, 73; relation to Mediter- 
ranean and central Europe, 74; 
cremation not practised, 74; chrono- 
logy, 75 sqq.; evidence of normal 
development, 77 ; lower limit of date, 
77 sqq.; physical characteristics of 
people, 78 sq. 

origins: ch. ii (vol. i); civilization 
not that described in Homeric 
poems, 81-4; Pelasgians, Acheans, 
and Dorians, 84 sq. ; cremation and 
burial, 85, 119 n.; in Peloponnesus 
and Crete, 86 sqq., 90 sq. ; which race 
created the M. civilization? 91 sqq.; 
Egyptian evidence for chronology, 
109; pottery, and sea-craft, 134; 
Warrior Vase, Achean, 138; re- 
mains in Attica non- Achean, 145; 
Montelius’ Etruscan theory, 146-9 ; 
remains in Danubian area and 
S. Russian shore, 182; remains in 


Rhodes, 199; gems in Crete, 202 sq.; 
remains in Cyprus, 205, 206 5g.; 
remains in Lycia, 207 sqq. ; culture 
Pelasgian in origin — ^the argument, 
264 sqq. ; continuity in development 
of arts, 278; centre on Greek main- 
land, 292; use of central European 
trade-routes, 359 sg., 368; contrast 
with central European and Homeric 
culture, 446 5gg,; oval shield, 455; 
dead buried in full raiment, 611; 
gems, animal worship depicted on, 
484 sq. ; amulets, 486 ; evidence of 
tattooing, 4^0 

Mysteries: at Eleusis, 16 f sqq.; Great 
Mother at Phlya, i6q sq., i6g sq. 

M3rthopoeic process, 155-8 

Naimhog, the, 426 sq. 

Naqada, female figurines at, 66, 
22^,488 

Nauplia : prehistoric remains at Pronoia 
near, 23 sq.; Greek tradition of pre- 
Achean race at, 101 

Navan Rath : La Tene fibulae found at, 
^81 sq. 

Neanderthal race, remains of, ^55 sq. 

Nehiia, its evidence for origin of 
Homeric poems, 638 sqq. ; blended 
conceptions (Achean and Pelasgian) 
of abode of dead, 641 sq. ; prominence 
of women, no proof of matrilinear 
descent, 2 sqq. ; evidences of patri- 
linear descent, 14 

Neolithic Age: Europe the home of 
primitive Aryans, 256 sqq. 

Neoptolemus, tomb at Delphi, 424 

Nestor, cave of: see Pylus 

New Grange (Ireland), Bronze Age 
tumulus, 652, 6 54, 555 sqq. ; builders, 
traditions about, 662 sqq. 

New Guinea: fertility-rites, ig4sqq.; 
spirits of dead ancestors called to 
aid, J95 sgg.- 

Niall (Scotic king in Ireland), 559 5g. 

Nibelungenlied, comparison with 
Homeric poems, 606-9; archaistic 
character — contemporary culture 

represented, 6x3-7 

Niese’s theory of structure of Homeric 
poems, 634 

Noreia, iron mines of, 610 sq. 

Normans in Ireland, 648 ; archaeolo- 
gical evidence, 511 

Norsemen . marriage customs — ^gifts 
exchanged by bride and bride- 
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Norsemen (cont.) 

groom, 344; settlers in Normandy, 
304 ; in Britain ( Viking period), 506 
North American Indians: totemism 
among, 44g-33; belief in multiple 
soul, 50 J 

Numa, Sabine king of Eome: con- 
farrmtio probably instituted by, 
iy6 ; N. the first jlmmn Dialis, lyg 
sg.; Warde Bowler’s theory, iSi 
the name Bompilius a Sabine 
form, 236 ; the Numan Calendar, 
241 sq,, a proof of Sabine conquest, 
243 sq. 

Obsidian, Mycenean arrowheads of, 
300, 301 
Odatis, 1X0 

Odin; ordained cremation, 514: sqq.; 
comparison with Zalmoxis, Hermes, 
Mercurius, 520; human victims, 
houses burnt over, 536 
Og, iron bedstead of, 617 
Ogams, Cornish, Irish, Welsh, J05, 
yop, 311 sq. ; non- Aryan theory un- 
founded, 312 sqq. ; Irish, based on 
Latin alphabet, 590, 592 
Olympia, smaller objects mostly of 
Dipylon period, 137, bronze figures, 
137, 238 -sg., 209; these objects 
Aohean, 138, 266, 449, 660; circular 
shield with boss, 313-6, 453; leech- 
shaped fibulae, 556, serpentine, 
556, “Dipyion,” 566; secondary 
position of Zeus at, 162 sq. ; brooches, 
2og 

Omahas, totem beliefs of the, 4g8 sq. 
ajj^oydcTTpios, significance of term, 
^ 3 m-,9 

dfjLOfxriTpiQSi 61 
opLOTrarpios, OTrarpoSy g, 61 
ompMoSy omplmloessay 321 sqq. 
Ophiogenes, the, of Parium and 
Cyprus, 436, 46g; transition from 
totem to incarnation snake, at P., 
480 

Orchomenus (Boeotian) ; prehistoric 
remains in, 35 sqq.; connection of 
Minyans (Peiasgians) with Thessaly, 
168 sq.; temple of the Charites at, 
169,^25 

Orestes: significance of Eumenides in 
Attic social customs, 6x sqq.; stone 
that healed his madness, 423, 423 
Orpheus, grave of, near Libethra, 
423; wooden image at Therae, 


Orthia shrine at Sparta, J46, 148 
Osiris, 165 n., 

Ossa, prehistoric remains on, 41; the 
home of Pelasgic tribes, 173; origin 
of Centaur myth, 175-9 
Ossetes of Transcaucasia, Eiiropeari in 
race and customs, 24 sq. 

Ossianic epic cycle: its, date, 55^5 
fighting method, 338 
Overlaying in metal: tin upon bronze, 
309, 310 
Oxyrynchus, 

Painting on stucco, 54, 56 
Palaeolithic Age: Neanderthal race, 
255 sq. 

Palaikastro, excavations at, 324 
Palestine : occurrence of iron and iron- 
working, 617 sqq.; iron chariots of 
Canaanites, 617 sq. 

Palstaves, winged, very rare in British 
Isles, 631 

Pan = Egyptian mmides, 461 
Pandu ‘ the Pale Aryan conqueror in 
India, 102 sqq. 

Panticapaeum, prehistoric remains at, 
48 

Paphos: prehistoric remains in, 62; 
fibulae, 562 

Parium, the Ophiogenes of, 436 y 46g 
•patria 'potestas, 160 

Patrick, St, 559; account of, in 
Colloquy of the, AndentSy 6x8 sqq., 
63Xsq. 

Patrilinear descent: see Marriage 
Pausanias: tradition of coming of 
Acheans to Laconia, 112^^9.; Mes- 
seniaii origins, 116, 131; Aivadian 
origins, 118, 119 (and n.); ‘Pelas- 
gian’ w'ail, at Athens, 143; late 
legend of Penelope and suitors, 
XX4sq.; female succession at Epi- 
daurus, xjg; Greek ’VYorship of 
unwrought stones, 423 ^ as monu- 
ments of dead heroes, 424 sq.; 
square images of gods in Arcadia, 
428; A. Soteira, the myrtle, ^65; 

. Zeus Lycaeus ■ of ■ Arcadia, ,474; 
Apollo Lyceius, 475, 476 
Pegasus device copied on Gaulish 
coins, 5<??7 sq, 

■ Pelasgia = Greece, 90, 93; = Lesbos,. 

94; = Peloponnesus, 94 
Pelasgian Argos = Thessaly, .94 . , ■ 
Peiasgians, 84^4. 

in Peloponnesus and Crete, 86 
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Pelasgians (cont,) 

sgg'.; belief in their historicity, 88 
sqq.; statements of ancient Greek 
liters, 90, 93 .9^^.; lonians des- 
cended from, 95; Greek traditions, 
96-109; Greek tradition of Pelas- 
gians: in Argolis, 107, 179, in 
Laconia, 112 sqq., in Messenia, 115 
sqq., in Attica, 139 sg'., 143 in 
Arcadia and Ionia, 179; Heracles 
legends, 135 sq . ; distinguished from 
Tyrrhenians, 148; not Etruscans, 
145-9; Pelasgiotis, significance of 
name, 178; connection between 
Troad and Greece, 11^ sqq.; Pelas- 
gians of Cyclades called lonians later, 
183; relation to Carians and Leleges, 
183-97; ‘Mycenean’ gems, 2(^2 sq.; 
remains in Cyprus, 206 sq . ; Gyrene, 
230 

P. settlers in Italy, 232 sqq . — at 
Bononia, 2^2 sq., Caere, 244 
Pyrgi, 247, Ealerii, 247 sq., Tar- 
quinii, 248 Alsion, 249, Pisae, 
249, Saturnia, 250, Cortona, 250; 
earliest Etruscan art due to P., 
252 sqq . ; Latium, Pelasgian re- 
mains and traditions, 2^^ sqq.; 
Campania, Mycenean vases, 258; 
Magna Graecia, 258 sqq . ; Sicily, 
260 sqq., 378 

Pelasgians, the Mycenean 
‘makers’ — ^the argument, 2^4: sqq.; 
P. a common name for various 
communities, 289 5^'.; P. shield, 
324; sq.; fashion of wearing hair, 
326 sq . ; gem-engraving, 331 sq., 43g ; 
a homogeneous race throughout 
Balkan peninsula, 352 sq. ; beliefs 
about spirit after death, prove 
racial divergence from Acheans, 
549 sqq.; Hera’s dress-fastener, 569 

racial characteristics, 316 sqq. ; 
non-Aryan theory disproved, 318 
sqq.; vdf e-purchase, 343; dread of 
pollution by bloodshed, 382 sq.; 
see Athens, and Murder; fetish- 
worship; Zeus Kappotas, 423; tree 
worship, 440 ; trees shaped into 
images, 441; early totem- wor- 
shippers in Greece, P. origin of, 
4jo; totem associated with female 
succession and exogamy, 4^0; 
epithets not names of deities used, 
482 sq. 

Pelasgic Zeus, 94; Wall, at Athens, 142 


Pelasgiotis, once home of Pelasgi, 178; 

aboriginal language, 660 
Peiasgus, king of Argos, 99; Arcadian 
tradition, 118 

Peloponnesus; successive races in, 86, 
88 ; Greek tradition of Pelasgians in, 
93—135 ; literary traditions of coming 
of Acheans to Laconia, 112 sqq. ; 
Pelasgian intercourse with Troad, 
180sg. 

Pelops, shoulder of, 103 sq. and n.; 

myrtle image of Aphrodite, 440 
Penanular rings, 589 sqq. 

Penelope and the suitors, 113 sqq. 
Penestae, 660 
pepltis, Homeric, 299 
Peregrine (Lord Willoughby), naming 

of, II 
Perge, 428 
Perioeci, 86, ^05 

perone in Homeric poems, 567 sqq. 
Perseus, 108, Jjy 

Persians: money compensation for 
homicide and wounding, 412; mo- 
dern Iranian tribes, 412 sq. ; adop- 
tion of Semite religion, 421 ; no 
worship of images, 443 
Peschiera: primitive safety-pin, 553, 
561, 4oy; Villano van (Early Iron 
Age), 209, 211 
petorritum, 133, 236 
Phaeacians, a pre-Achean race in 
Homer, 109 Ill; Demodocus, 
bard of, 665 ; Aicinous married to his 
niece, iiy sqq. and iign., 120, 
124 

Pharae (Achaia), ^27 
Pheres ((j^gpe?) = dgpeff, 178 
pMalae (Amorgus type), 31 
Phigalea, Phigalia, 29; metal axe- 
hammers, 444, 67J ; square image of 
Hermes, ^29; horse-headed Demeter 
at, 481, 486 

Philistines: introduced iron weapons 
into Palestine, 618 sqq.; ‘giants’ 
from the Euxine shores, 619; 
equipment that of Homeric Achean, 
618 sq.; contemporary with Acheans, 
620 

PMlistus, lyg, 204; credibility of, 
20'/ sq.; earliest inhabitants of 
Latium , 2ig 

Phlya, marriage of ‘Great Mother’ at, 
16/ sq., i6g sq. 

Phocaeans, victory at Alalia, 3/g; 
punning device on coins, 4/1 

47—2 
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DIaocis : prehistoric remains in, 40; 

tradition of Acliean conquest, 165 
Hioenicians: origin of Mycenean 
culture claimed for, 210 sqq.; im- 
porters of iron from Asia Minor and 
Greece, 620 

Phoenrs, story of: its value for Achean 
marriage customs, 14 sqq.^ 132 
Phoronicum ( ? = Argos), 100 
Phthiotis, Achean (early Iron Age), 
remains in, 611 

Phylakopi: prehistoric remains at, 
52-6; first settlement, 53; second 
settlement, 53 sq. ; third settlement, 
54 sq. ; fourth settlement, 55 sq. 
Piets: term used collectively hy 
E-omans, 5p; (‘i) a translation of the 
native CniitJme (‘the tattooed’), 
59; Gaelic cnith — old Cymric prit 
(Prydem, Britannia), 40; the P. 
more probabty = the Coritani, 41 
sqq.; first used, hy Eumenius (a.b. 
310), ^5; Amm. Marcellinus, 43 sq.; 
Bede, 44; the P. the aboriginal 
people of N, Britain, 46; their 
language, 49, 301 sqq., 310 sqq.; 
supposed non- Aryan race, 304 sqq.; 
Pictish inscriptions, 303, 30^ sq. 
Pindar, on the (pre-Achean) lamidae 
of Arcadia, 121 sq. 

Pisachas (putrefaction) in Hindu 
belief, 536 

Pisae, tradition of foundation, 249 
Triarvpes'’ rermpeff, 672, 673, J32, l$y 
Pithecusae (Libyan), the ape totem of, 
467 sq.; island ofi Etruria, 438 
fitlioi for human bones, 31, 47, 71 
pithos, 328 

Place-names of Greece, 316, 318, 322 
Plato quoted: polyandry ordained for 
‘Callipolis’, 330; theory of Ideas, 
301 ; the tripartite soul, 301 sq. 
Pliny quoted: Roman burning-glasses, 
^5^; the Psylli, ^'57 
Pocahontas, J09 

iTOLvi], Homeric ‘blood-money’, 366 
n^r37^ 

Polyandxy: see Marriage; practised by 
pure Thracians, 2y sq.; wrongly 
ascribed to Celts in Britain, 31 sq., 
35t 3^y 5^> practised by aboriginal 
melanochrous tribes in north and 
west of Britain, 31, and in Ireland, 
34g; the Brehon Laws of Ireland 
and, 32 sq.; practised by Iberians, 
57 


Polybius: gold ornaments of Gauls in 
Italy, 382 sqq. 

Polygamy: .child inherits mother’s 
property, 6 

Polygonal masonry at Mycenae, 3 , 
Popidonia: tin and . copper, mines 
worked by Etruscans, 596 
Portus Itius, 507 n. 

Poseidon: cult at Athens, 152 , 154 ; at 
Eleusis, 162, lyi; superseded by 
Zeus in Aegina, 163; shrine at 
Calauria, 163rS‘<2'.; ancestor of.Meg- 
areus (Megara), 165; ancestor, at 
Delphi, of Parnassus, 165 an- 
cestor of Jason (Peiasgian), , 172 ; 
patron of Delian festival, before 
Apollo, 183; father of pre-Achean 
royal families, 290; the Panionium, 
291; primitive rite of union with 
Demeter at Eleusis, lyx 
Pottery: 

at Argos (Heraeum), 25, 73; at 
Mycenae, 13-16 (monochrome, 13 59., 
geometrical, 14, naturalistic, 14 sq.), 
19; ‘false-necked’ Mycenean vases, 
15; potter’s wheel, 16; use of colour 
for ornament, 16; at Phylakopi, 53 
sqq., 73, as evidence for Keolithic cul- 
ture, 73; at Pyliis, 29; at Tiryns, .22 
Agia Paraskevi ware, 63; Attic, 
30; pre-Corinthian, in Roman 
Eoruin graves, 221; proto-Corin- 
thian, 25, 36; Corinthian, 36; 
Dipylon, 25, 30, 36, origin Achean, 
137 sq., 206 sq., 265 sq., series at 
Menidi, 30, Thoricus, 31, Aegina, 
33, Orchomenus, 31 sq., Hissarlik, 
43 53'.; geometric, 14, 53 sq., 61; 
incised ware, 53 sq., 57, 65, 67, 70; 
Mycenean, 25, 30, 32, 36; natural- 
istic, 14 5g., 19, 55, 58, 61, 64 ag.; 
punctured ornament, 63 
Praesus, Eteocretan inscriptions at, 
311 ; probably Indo-Europeans, 324 ; 
the sow revered at, 468 sq. 

Prasiae, prehistoric remains at, 31 
Prijvalsky’s Horse, 81, 264 
Prometheus, iron finger-ring of, 294 n. 
Pronoia: see Naupiia 
Protective colouring in animals, 2yi; 

explanation suggested, ^96 
Psylli, the, 437 

Pteria (Boghaz-Koi), excavations at, 
3^3 

Ptolemies: consanguineous marriages, 
78 sq., 86-go, 118 sq. 
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Ptolemy’s map of Ireland, 505, 54$ 
Pueblo Indians, Snake Dance of the, 
483 

pwnalna groups of Hawaii, joint inter- 
marriages in, 31 sq. 

Pylus (Coryphasium): prehistoric re- 
mains in, 29 

Quiriiius, meaning of, 2^y 

Rain-making, 431 sq. 

Rattles attached to butt-piece of 
native Irish spears, J7 sq. 

Razors, bronze, 20, 32, 40 
.ReicMe FotJml Canainne, the, 332 sqq.; 
its date, 338 

Reincarnation (of soul of hero or sage), 
549sq‘ 

Reindeer: in Heracles legend (?), 362 
sq. 

Beqmisse work on Gaulish gold collar, 
384 sq.; similar ornament on wood- 
work from Glastonbury,’ 5c?5 
Rhoda, coins of, 38^ sq. 

Rhodes: prehistoric remains in, 58; 
mythical history, 197 sqq.; fibulae 
(early classical date), 564; punning 
device on coins, 47 J 
Rig-Vetla, quoted: early marriage- 
customs of Aryans, 332; a parallel 
to patria q)otestaSf 332 sq.; religion of 
Aryan invaders of India, 446 
Rings: penanular, Irish (Bronze 
Age), 527 ; use as ring-money, 630 
Roman law of succession, 26 
Romans: see Italy, ethnology; Latin 
language; origin of, 159 sqq.; three 
forms of legal marriage, J72 sqq . ; 
cmfarreatio instituted by Sabine 
Numa, — an evidence of dual origin, 
276 sq., 203 sq.; Mommsen’s theory 
of homogeneous origin, iy6 sqq.; 
dual origin — ^Forum graves, in- 
humation and cremation in, 216, 
2ig ; contents, 220 sqq. ; Sabines, 
i.e. Patricians, were cremationists, 
222. sq., 403 and n.; army reserved 
to Patricians, 223; the classes and 
their equipment, 223 sq.; distinc- 
tion of shields evidence of dual 
'•origin, 22^'' ,, • 

Servian Constitution: Momm- 
sen’s rejection of tradition, 224 sq.; 
supernatural elements, 230, e.g. in 
story of Regillus, 231 
ancient lays and ballads : hymns. 


neniae, 232 sq.; parallels from other 
races, 233 sqq, 

language: Ligurian (Plebeian) 
prevailed over Sabine (Patrician), 
236 sqq., 328 ; see Homeric dialect 
evidence for tradition of Sabine 
conquest: the Roman Calendars, 
239 ’^ the Romulian Calendar (= 
Latin calendar of Alba), 240 sq. ; the 
Human Calendar, 242: sq.; the 
Julian Calendar, 242 sq. ; the Human 
superseded the Romulian Calendar 
owing to Sabine conquest, 243 sq. ; 
the Human Calendar kept solely by 
Patricians, 243 sq. 

early laws concerning bloodshed: 
blood-price, 396 sq.; murder and 
homicide: Lex Pompeia (52 b.o.), 
404 

rating of classes under Servius 
Tullius, 595 sqq.; reduction of as to 
2 oz., 39S; qualification of 100 
cattle for First class, 400 ; equipment 
of classes, 400 sqq.; Patricians 
(Sabines), full political control of, 

403 

Rome, arch of ‘Mycenean’ type at, 69 
Romulus and Remus, suckling of, 4^3 
Ros-na-Righ, 634, 633 
Runes, derivation of, 518 
Russia, Southern, Mycenean remains 
in, 182 

Sabines : occupation of Rome, 257 sq. ; 
use of fibula with all garments, 557 ; 
Huma, confarreatio instituted by, 
iy6; evidence of dual origin of 
Roman people, iy6 sq,, 203 sq.; 
Forum graves, 2x6; cremation in- 
troduced to Rome by Sabines, 222, 
402 ; Sabines = Patricians, 2iy, 328, 
402; I.-G. q labialized by, 236 sqq.; 
survival of Sabine words in Latin, 
238; the Human Calendar an evi- 
dence of Sabine conquest, 243 sq.; 
worship of Janus, Mars, and 
Quirinus, ^02; round shield, 40 j 
sacr amentum, 361 
Sacrifices: 

to the dead, at Mycenae, 6 sq. 
human, to Zalmoxis, 519 
among Celts of Gaul, 520; to 
Odin, 521 
sagum, 3y6 

Salamis (Attic) : prehistoric remains in, 
32 -sg. ; tradition in accordance, 162; 
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Saiamis (cont.) 

evidence of iniiumation and crema- 
tion, 162; early fibulae, 561 
Salic law, 30 

Salii: bearing amilia, 455; costume, 
',557 6‘g. 

Samos, the sheep honoured at, ^67 
Sardinia: prehistoric remains, 70: 

traces of Mycenean culture, 264 
Sarniatians : Zariadres and Odatis, no ; 

position of women among, uo sq, 
Sarpedon, pedigree of, jx, 67 
Saturnia: tradition of Pelasgian settle- 
ment, 250 

Saxons: in Britain, 50^, 506, 31 1; first 
descent on Ireland, 559 
Scarabs : Egyptian, from Mycenae, 
75sq,y 572; Aegean, continued and 
developed in Etruria, 252 sq. ; in 
Sardinia, 264; overlapped inven- 
tion of coinage, 279^9.; Egyptian, 
331; Etruscan, 332 
ScMiemann: discoveries at Mycenae, 
5; at Tiryiis, 20 6'g. 

Scone, coronation stone of, 664 
Soordisci, the, 378 sqq., 441 
Scot!: Amm. Marcelliiius quoted, 43 
sq., 33g; Bede quoted, 44; Aryan 
language of, 45; physical character- 
istics, 353 

Scythia: prehistoric remains in, 48'; 
tradition of Pelasgian trade with, 
181 .99. 

Scythians: southern advance and 
destruction, 402^9^.; dress, 454; 
bronze weapons, 625 sq. ; position of 
women among, iii sq. 

Seals, Mycenean, 329-32 
crr/juara \vypa, 99, 210 sq. 

Semitic races: examples of totemism, 
463 sq. ; Hebrew food taboos, 466 
Semnes, 233 

Sequani, the, 230, 233, 300 
Sergi’s theory of Etruscan origins, 
248 n., 253 n.; theory of ‘Eurafricaii 
species,’ 233; theory of short- 
skulled race from Asia, 236 ; identity 
of dark and blond European races, 
259, 270 

Seriphus, lobster revered at, 466, 46g, 
4gi; tattooed statuette at, 4gj 
Shaft graves; at Mycenae, osqq.; 
their contents, 7-18; inlaid sword 
blades, 275 

Shaving: at Sparta, of upper lip, 143 
sq. 


Sheep, the, honoured at Samos, ^67 
Shetland ponies and sheep, 268 
Shields: 312 59.; Argolic round shield 
in Italy, 247 ; Homeric and 'l\Iyeenean 
contrasted, 319-23; shield of Ajax, 
319.sg.; the omphalos, 321 .sij'.; 
decoration, 322 ; Hailstatt, probably 
circular, 422, 437 
round shield: ch. vi (vol. i, 453- 
80); Egyptian, 453 Phoenician 
(rimless), 454, Persian {qerrhoii), 
454, Carian, 454, midlia of the. 
Salii, 454 ,sg., oval like the Myce- 
nean, 455, Koman clipeus, 400; 
central European origin, 455, 479 
sq. ; Bronze Age examples from 
various countries, 458-62; Anglo- 
Saxon, 463 sq. ; British, 464, 5JJ ; 
Macedonian, 465 sg.; Thracian (mi- 
grants into Asia), 466 Roman 
clipeus, 468 sq., 470 sq., replaced by 
scutum, 470; Etruscan, 471, im- 
ported from Argolis in Achean times, 
472; Shield of Achilles, 473 ^g. 
wml n.; Achean shape, Mycenean 
technique, 474; Gatilish round, 
exchanged for oblong, 476 sqq. 

oblong shield: in upper Europe 
always Roman in origin {scutum)^ 
465; earliest Latin shield, 467 sq., a 
descendant of ancile, 468, modified 
with boss [umbo], 469, 224; Gaulish 
round replaced bv, 476 sqq.; British, 
478; Irish, 478 6’g\ 
romid shield with boss Patrician, 
224; Mycenean badges (totems), 
4gy; Achean shields, no heraldic 
devices on, ^97 ; oblong shields used 
by Gauls in La Tene period, 570; 
two specimens in Bxitain, 570 sqq., 
and one (of alder- wood) from Ire- 
land, 575 

Shirts of mail, 309 sq. ; at Glasinatz, 
435 sq. 

Sicani: (?) Iberians from Spain, 262, 
357, 251 5g.; , enslaved by Siculi, 
231 sq. ; the hero Leucaspis, 232 ; 
their language Aryan, 233; the 
Sequani of Gaul, 2 33 
Sicily: prehistoric remains, 69 6"g.; 
earliest populations — ^Sicani, Sicels, 
Greeks (Pelasgians), 260 sqq., 377 
sq.; see Syracuse 

Siculi: expelled from Latiurn by allied 
aborigines and Greek settlers, 2x7; 
inhumation graves, 2x9 ; Eorum 
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Siculi (conL) 

graves, 222; S. entered Sicily from 
Italy, 2 SI sq. ; conquerors of Sicani, 
251 sq,: 

Sicyon, Greek tradition of pre-AcKean, 
105 sq.; dynasty, 105 5^.; Epopeus, 
ITOsq.; female succession at, g8, 
100; Agariste’s wooing, 112 sq. and 
n,; stone images of Zeus and 
Artemis, 427 ; Apollo Lyceius, origin 
of, 476 

o-iBqposy sidus, ‘iron,’ 598 
Signet rings, 18, 22 ; Mycenean, 329-32 
Signia: prehistoric remains, 68 
Siiphium cultivation at Gyrene, 222, 
223 sqq. 

Silures: Tacitus quoted, 33 ; descent 
through females, 4 g 
Silver, rare in Mycenean remains, 72, 
78; Ireland, no silver objects of 
Bronze Age in, 634; earliest mines in 
Ireland, 634 

Sisyphus: Pelasgian origin, 641 
Skulls: dolichocephalic, at Glasinatz 
and Hailstatt, 438; meso- and 
brachy cephalic at Jezerine, 440 
shfphoi, 32 

Solar Myth, the, 1S4, 47s 
Soli {(To\(HKi(r}i 6 s), 252 
Solon’s laws, concerning bloodshed, 
357 

Solutre, bones of palaeolithic horses 
at, 80 

Sophocles quoted: Oed. Tyr., doctrine 
of ‘kindred blood,’ 359 
Soul after death: see Cremation, 
Inhumation 

Achean beliefs, 5065^9., distinct 
from classical Greek, 507 
Greek beliefs : Plato’s Phaedo, 
507 ; spirits remained near their 
bodies, 507 sqq. (evidence of legends, 
bones of Orestes, Tisamenus, ex- 
pulsion of dead Adrastus); spirits 
needed food and raiment, hence 
grave-offerings, 510 sqq. 

Homeric (Achean) beliefs: soul 
not released till body is burned, 
512 sg. (Patroclus, Eipenor); no 
worship of dead, 514 
belief of Getae in immortality, 
519; human sacriffce, 519 sq. 

separate abode for departed 
spirits: cremation not essential, 
524 5^.; Egyptian and Homeric 
beliefs compared, 525; Christian and 


Mahommedan beliefs, 526; native 
African beliefs, 527 sq. ; Tartars, 529; 
Hindu belief in conduct of soul by 
Agni to Yama, 534 sqq. 

Achean and Pelasgian beliefs on 
destination of spirit, divergence of, 
54:0 sqq.; classical Greek belief a 
synthesis, 550; blended conceptions 
in Homeric Nekuia, 641 sq.; beliefs 
in dual or multiple soul, 301 sq.; 
Plato’s tripartite soul, 502 
Sow, the, worshipped by Eteocretans, 
46gsq.,48s 

Spain: prehistoric remains, 70 sq., 73; 

Iberic tribes in, 375 
Sparta: ancient evidence for marriage 
customs at, 1 35 sqq.; polyandry, 
135 sq., probably due to poverty, 
33g ; Aristotle’s account of status of 
women, 136 sq.; male attachments, 
141 sq.; hair worn short until 546 
B.C., 144; upper lip shaved, 145 sq.; 
dress, 148; brooches, 148 sq.; dialect 
akin to Illyrian, 153 sqq. ; feminine 
inffuenee powerful at, 342 ; Spartans 
and subjects (Perioeci and Helots), 

Spartiates, 86 

Spata, Mycenean tombs at, 30 
Spears, Homeric and Mycenean, 305 
sqq.; side loops, 305 (and n.); con- 
trasted shafts, S06 sq.; bronze and 
iron (Hailstatt), 416 sg.; the Eiana 
spear-throwers, 534 sq. — spears of 
iron (Ireland), 556, 547, 553, 562 sqq. 
sponsio, 362, 371 

Stone utensils, at Phylakopi, 54; in 
Thera, 56; see Beads 
Stone Age: modern savage races pass 
immediately to Iron Age, 599; 
analogy with prehistoric France, 
Britain, Ireland, and Italy, 603 
Stones, worship of unwrought, in 
Greece, 423 sqq, ; squared stones, 
427 sq.; carved, of La T5ne period, 
in Ireland, 600 sq. 

Stoning of murderer, 378 sq.; stoning 
of captives expiated at Agylla, 
379 sq. 

Stork, the, revered in Thessaly, 467 
Strabo : tradition of coming of Acheans 
to Laconia, 112 Aeolic dialect 
in Arcadia, 134 sg.; coming of 
Pelasgians to Attica, 143, to 
Lemnos, 144; history of Bhodes, 
197 5g;g., of Cyprus, 205, of Lycia, 
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Strabo (cofit.) 

208 .sg.; origin of Camiians, 213 ; 
the Veneti, 346 , ^8; tattooing, a 
mark of difference between Celts 
and Illyrians, 398 , 27 sq., 42, 21^; 
natives of Ireland, 51; polyandry 
in Arabia, 121 sq.; Celts and 
Ligurians distinguished, 21 s; in- 
habitants of interior of Sicily, 253; 
foundation of Einporiae, 2 54 ; Egyp- 
tian animal cults, 462 sq. ; Thracian 
tattooing, 495 sqq. 

Strettweg, Celtic (Hallstatt) finds at, 
428 

Strongbow, 51J sq, 

Styra, Dryopians (pre-Aehean) at, 104 
Subura, a native Latin name, 2^8 
Supjplices, the, 125 sqq. 

Suria (Saria), prehistoric remains in, 57 
Sussex: iron- working by Belgae, 605 
swastika in Mycenean objects, 47 
Swedes, cremation rare among, 516 , 
66y 

Swords, Homeric and Mycenean, 303 
sqq.; cutting) (thrusting = iron) 
(bronze, 303 hilts, 304 ; Celtic, 
407 sqq. — at La Ttme, 410 , at 
Hallstatt, 412 - 16 , at Glasmatz, 434 ; 
short Illyrian, at Jezerine, 439 ; 
iron, used by Scantlinavians of 
Viking period, 52J, by Gauls of La 
T^ne period, 559; Irish specimens, 
559 m- 

Syracuse: prehistoric remains near, 
B 9 sq,y 357 ; party strife racial as 
well as economic, 201 sq.; Mycenean 
remains, 262 

Taboo: cow’s flesh in Cyrene, 4^8; 
other Egyptian instances, 464 sq.; 
taboos not necessarily totems, 
464 sq.; taboos on Irish kings, 526 
sq. 

Tacitus: on chastity of German tribes, 
21 sqq. ; Teutonic law of succession 
(agnation), 26 sq. ; reference to bond 
between sister’s son and uncle, 
26 sqq., 2g ; ethnology of Britain 
(Agricola), 32 sqq., 662, 663; con- 
farreatio, J75; Teutonic law con- 
cerning homicide, 3S4; no worship 
of images, 443; Belgae in S.E. 
Britain, 505 

Taharka, Tirhakah, 84, 83 
Tain Bo Cualngei the Cruithni (Corio- 
tani) of Antrim and Down, 42 sq.; 


polyandry, 32 ; crimson-dyed , nails 
of women, 55; date of the work, 
532, 5y 6, 601; evideime of La T^ne 
culture, 348, 613, 6zy ; manuscript, 
sources, 330; Conchobar described, 
333; La T^ne swords, 362; 
helmets, 366 sqq.; shields, 575; Cu- 
chulaum’s tmiies, syysq., 595; 
Ogham script, 592 
Talent, the Homeric, 361 sq. 

Tammuz, 163 ayid n. 

Tanagra, prehistoric remains in, 40 
Tantalus : Asiatic origin of legend, 
641 

Tara, 340, 342; gold brooch of, 383^ 
62g; kings of, 657, 663 
Tarquinii: Mycenean remains at, 67 ; 
evidence for Belasgian settlement, 
248 sq. 

Tattooing: a distinctive Ilijwiaii habit, 
349 , 42, 146, 138; mark of noble 
(pure-bom) Tlmicians, 398 sq., 42 ; 
practised by Agathyrsi (non-Ger- 
manic), 27 sq., 42 ; survival in 
Northumbria into Christian times, 
42, 43 sq.; not practised by the 
Scoti (Celts), 43; probably practised 
by Dorians at )Sparta, 146 sq, ; totem- 
devices used by N. American 
Indians, 433; in some cases by 
women alone, 433 sq. ; Berber women 
(ancient and modern), 4^7 sq . ; 
Egyptian, 488 ; Arabs on Euphrates, 
488 sq.; Hebrews, 4^9; female head 
from Mycenae, 490 ; statuette from 
Seriphus, 49 J; Thracians, a mark of 
good birth among, 49 J sqq. 

Tegea: Zeus Teleios, square image, 
428 

Telamon, battle of, 384, 3gy 
Telchines, skilled metal-workers, 197 
sqq., 205 

Tel-ei-Amarna, Mycenean remains at, 
64 sg. 

tablets: reference to iron, 615 ; 
Hittite tablets contemporary with, 

323 

Telmessus, prehistoric remains at, 64 
Terra-cotta objects at Mycenae, 16 sq, ; 
at Tiryns, 22 sq,; at Pronoia, 24 ; 
at the Heraeum, 2459.; at Goura, 
42 ; at Phylakopi, 56 ; at Gortyna, 
59 ; figurines from Tarentum, 146 
Terramare lake-dwellings in Italy, 
234599.; Castione, 235 ; Copper 
and Bronze Age remains in, 235 sq., 
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Terramare (cowt). 

2ii; by Stone and Bronze 

Age folk j 212.; similar culture in 
Latinm, 2x6 , and in Hungary and 
Bosnia, 246 
teimphaleross 308 
rirrapGs: n-L(Tvp€s, 672, 673, J52, 
reVri^-clasp of Athenian Eupatri- 
dae, 4^2 

Teuta, Illyrian queen, 60 
Tentones, 505 sq, 

Teutonic , law of succession, viz., 
agnation, 26 sq,; laws concerning 
homicide and blood-feud — scale of 
payments, 384 sq,, laws of Etbelbert 
of Kent, 38s, of Edward and Gutb- 
rum, 385; Alfred’s code, 387; 
Beowulf quoted, 38^ sq,; king’s 
portion of manslayer’s fine, 3g3 
use of gems through, contact with 
the South, 43g; no worship of 
images, 446 

Thebes (Boeotian) : prehistoric re- 
mains in, 39; Pelasgian traditions, 
169,§^g.; Amphion, 170; fibulae 
(Dipylon style), 566; tradition of 
yellow-haired women at, 629, 
Achean in descent, 629, 143, 133; 
Antiope and Lyons, 124; Dionysus 
(pillared ivy), shrine of, 42^ sq,; 
weasels revered at, 46^ 

Theodoras of Samos, 331 
Thera, prehistoric remains in, 56 sq., 
are products of Leleges, 196 
Therae, wooden image of Orpheus at, 
442 ■ 

Theseus a real personage, 158; 
resistance to succession at Athens, 
63; xAriadne and, 163 sq. 

Thespians ; worship of Eros (unwrought 
stone), 423 

Thessaly: prehistoric remains in, 40 
sqq.; Minyans (= Pelasgians) iden- 
tical with M. of Boeotia, 167 sq., 
172; Pelasgian traditions, 173-9; 
Achean entry into, 341; federal 
coinage, 341; customs similar to 
those of Dorians, 153 sq.; storks 
revered in, ^67; Halus, Early Iron 
Age tumuli at, 5 jj 
thorex, 309 sqq,; not a shield, 318 sg, 
Thoricus, prehistoric remains at, 31, 
73 ; no silver, 78 ; evidence of Pelasgio 
continuity, 140 

Thrace, Thracians: association with 
‘ Peiasgic ’ race and My cenean cul- 


ture, 351 sqq,; culture, 354 evi- 
dence of northern origin, 398 sqq.; 
cremation and inhumation, 400; 
later ‘Thracian’ = Celtic, 446; 
polyandry universal among pure T., 
28; iron- working (Thracian swords 
in Homeric poems),. 624 sq,; con- 
trast with Macedonians in social 
customs, 38, 60; contrast * with 
Acheans, 132 sq, ; racial affinity with 
Dorians, 140 sq.; children sold into 
slavery, -v^e-purchase, 343 sq.; 
tattooing, 4gi sqq. 

Thucydides: on origin of Messenians, 
115; on Arcadia, 118; Pelasgians 
merged in Hellenic race, 134; the 
Tyrsenians, 145; Gecrops and 
Theseus, 154; traditions of Argolis, 
Laconia and Attica confirmed by 
political institutions, 158 sgg.; on 
Carian graves in Delos, 192 sg.; on 
the hrohylos and tettix-elasg of 
Eupatridae, 327, 472; on Thes- 
protians iu Thessaly, 341 ; migration 
of Iberians to Sicily, 2x3, 23X; 
plague at Athens, 280 

Tibet, Tibetans: limited polyandry, 
X 03 sq., 122, X24 

Tin: constantly found with copper 
(Cornwall, Hungary), 595; Aegean 
area supplied from Europe, 608 sq.; 
found with copper in central 
Europe, 610 

Tiryns; prehistoric remains, 20-23; 
the Palace, 20 sqq.; Greek tradition 
of pre-Achean race in, 98-101; 
evidence of Achean domination, 
316 sq. 

Tityus : Pelasgian origin, 641 

Tlepolemus, 198; pollution of kindred 
blood by, 7 sqq,, xg, 20, 380 sq. 

Tonga, sacred king of, i8q sq. 

Torquatus, origin of name, 384 

Totemism, 125 sg.: McLennan’s re- 
searches, 184, 44y sq.; Prazer’s in- 
vestigations, 448 sqq. ; summary of 
principal conclusions, 44g-~33; tat- 
tooing, 433 sq.; not practised by 
Acheans, 433 ; early Greek instances, 
436; the Psylli, 457; (Libyan) 
Pithecusae, ape totem of, 43y; 
(Etrurian) Pithecusae, Cercopes of, 

458 

sacred animals (totems) of Egypt, 
439-631 Apis (Epaphus), bulls of, 

459 of, 460, ram- 
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Toteniism (coni.) 

faced Zeus of Thebes, 460 sq.^ goats 
of the Mendesians, cats of 
Bubastis, 461 sq,, crocodiles, 462, 
^6 totem characteristics, 463 sq,; 
totems and taboos not identical, 
464 sq. 

Semitic examples, 463 sq, ; animal 
worship, examples unconnected with 
tribe or clan, 466 sqq. 

early Greek examples Pelasgiaii 
in origin, 4^0 ; evidence doubtful for 
totemic origin of gods and heroes 
(Areas, 4yi~4f Ceerops, ^72, Cydon 
and Miletus, Romulus and Remus, 
473^ Lycaon and Zeus Lycaeus, 
434^ Apollo Lyceius, ^75 sqq,, Apollo 
Smintheus, 477, Apollo Parnopius, 
477 Heracles (Cornopion, Ipo- 
ctonus), Apollo Erythibius, 478, 
Dionysus Bassareus, 478 sq,) 
totem animals passing into in- 
carnation animals, 480, in Greece, 
481 sq,: Cronus (horse), Crimisus 
(dog), Demeter (mare), Eurynome- 
Artemis (fish) 

Egyptian clan-totems, 483 sq. ; 
Mycenean shield-devices, 4g7 
Trade routes: Elbe-Brenner Pass — 
Danube, 359 , 366 ; Trieste — ^Seges- 
tica — Baltic, 359 , 364 ; Liguria — 
Pyrenees — Gades, 360 ; became in- 
vaders’ routes, 374 , 380 ; routes by 
which iron, cremation, and alphabet 
(Runes) reached northern Europe, 
518 sg. 

Transmigration of souls: beliefs of 
Omahas, 4gg ; Pythagoras, 4gg sqq. 
Treasure Trove, working of law of, 
631 

‘Treasury’ of Minyas, 36 sq. 

Tree worship, 1841 no mention by 
Homer, 440; instances in Pelasgic 
Greece, 440 sq, ; xoana, 442 
triglochin, 303 

Triphylia, Pelasgian origin of its three 
tribes, 168 
Triptolemus, i6g 
Tristram, naming of, ix 
Troad, the, prehistoric remains in, 
42 - 8 ; tradition of Pelasgian in- 
habitants, 17 ^ sqq,; stone axe- 
hammers in, 673 

Troy, chronology of Homeric siege of, 
109 ; pre-Mycenean (Pelasgic) re- 
mains, 181 


Trumpets: Celtic, of La Tene .period, 
5g7 sqq.; bronze horns from Ireland, 

597 m- 
tmpKaleia, 309 

Tuatha-De-Danaiin, Bronze Age ha-, 

. vaders of Ireland: c,remation, 595; 

' dress and equipment ' of Midir, 
628; Aldai, ancestor of. T, kings, 
637; Bronze Age tumuli, 637 sqq,; 
wars with Irish aborigines (Pirbolg), 
662 sqq, 

Tuirgeis, Norse invader of Ireland., 
314 sq., 320 

Tumuli, Bronze Age, in Ireland, 632 
sqq. 

Tunic: worn by lro.a Age Celts, 576; 

Cuchulaiiin’s tunics, 577 sq. 

Tyre, ‘bright iron’. of, 620 
Tyro, 3 

Tyrrhenians, Tyrsenians: in Athenian 
tradition (= Pelasgiaiis), 143 ; Thucy- 
dides’ account, 145 ; Thiic. distin- 
guished Pelasgiaiis from T., 148 ; in 
Lemnos and Hellespont, 180 ; earliest 
art due to Pelasgian settle.rs, 252 sgg. ; 
Italy invaded by, 206 sq. 

Ulster: contrast wi.tli Munster (E:nglish 
settlers), 653 sq. 

Ulster, Annals of, quoted, 539, 637 
Umbrian culture, 240 ; see Villanova 
Umbrians: see Sabines; affinity with 
Celts, 356 ; archaeological evidence, 
452 ; oldest Italian fibulae, 579 sq,; 
eremationists, 203, 222; conquered 
by Etruscans, 206 sq.; labialization 
of I-.G. q, 236 

usus, marriage-rite at Rome, 173 

Vaphio, prehistoric remains at, 26 
sqq. ; the cups, 27 sq, ; inlaid sword- 
blade, 275 ; iron in graves.,’ 294 ; 
women’s dress, 298 ; engraved gems, 
332 ; cattle, on the V, cup, 332 , 
334 

Variation of species under vai’ying 
local conditions: horses, 264-S; 
sheep, 26S; trout, elephants, 269; 
tigers, 269 

Varro quoted: Numa and worship of 
Janus, J79 sq.; Mars (Mamers), 203; 
survival of Sabine words in Latin, 
^ 3 ^ 

Vases: false-necked, 58 , 59 , 64 , 65 , 69 , 
77 ; ring-vases, 63 ; Hallstatt, 425 sq. ; 
Dipyion, 448 sqq. 
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Fecfoa: Atharm^V ed>a—th.& burning of 
tbe body, .534; iustral water,' 536; 
Rig-Vedar~-hjmm ' , to Agni, 535; 
gold and copper in, 548 (but no 

iron) 

Veddas, marriage customs of the, 
332 sqq„ 344, 34g . 

Villanova (Early Iron Age) period in 
Italy, 237 sqq:; cist-graves, 238; 
bronze figures, 238 sq. ; cemeteries at 
, Bolog.na, 208 sq , ; , primitive safety- 
pin, 2og sq. 

Voicae: two branches — Ai'ecomici and 
Tectosages, 233 ' 

'Wales: ancient customs ■ based on 
female descent, 49 sqq , ; laws con- 
cerning bloodshed, 3g4 
Weasels revered at Thebes (Boeotian), 

4^7 . 

Welcker’s theory of the marriage of 
Zeus and Hera, 163 sq, 

Welsh language, supposed affinity with 
ancient Egyptian, 306, 313 sq., 
324 sq. 

Wergelt, 386 sqq,, 3gyi Anglo-Saxon 
scale, 402 ; Franks and Saxons, 
402 

Wheels, 325 sq. 

Wicklow, gold deposits in, 629 
Wife-capture : <s‘ce Marriage 
Wife-purchase: ■ see Marriage; not 
practised by Sabines, Acheans, or 
Germans, 333 

Wilamowitz’s theory of structure of 
Homeric poems, 634 
William the Conqueror, 29 sq. 

Wolf, the, revered at Delphi, 466 sq,; 
wolf -totem, Zeus Lycaeus a supposed 
survival, 4^4 sq,, Apollo Lyceius, 

, 475 - 9 . ■ 

Women’s dress, Mycenean, 297 sq., 

■ 299; ■ ' ' 

PF00W9 of Miner, The, 334, 3g6 
Writing: linear script, 59, 60; picto- 


graphs, 59, 60, 92; (Lycian), 99, 
210 sq, ; (Palamedes, Nauplia), 101 ; 
probable earliest use for pedigrees, 
131 ; (Cnossus), 203 ; Lycian (Homer’s 
cr^fiara \vypd), 210 S9.; symbols 
on Mycenean vases and gems, 268; 
Pelasgian script, 277; Ligurians, 
Greek alphabet used by, 386; 
Britain, writing introduced by 
Belgae, 3go; Ogham script in 
Ireland, 590, 592 

^av0iC€Lv, 143 

Xenophon: on polyandry at Sparta, 
I35A37 
xoana, 442 

Yama (Hinduism), to whom all souls 
return, 532 sqq. 

Zalmoxis, human sacrifices to, 519 sg.; 

comparison wdth Odin, 520 
Zariadres, no 
Zebras, 26 3 sq., 2yo, 27J sq. 
Zend-Avesta quoted: compensation 
for homicide and wounding, 412 
Zeus (Achean) and Poseidon (Pelas- 
gian) in Aegina, 163; no Megarian 
tradition of Zeus, 165; worship 
more recent than Poseidon’s, 291; 
Dodonaean, worshipped by Acheans, 
339, 163; late introduction in 
Heraeum of Argos, J62, at Olympia, 
162 sq.i at Eleusis, lyo sq. ; sacred 
tree at Olympia, 183; Zeus, suckling 
of, ^79 

.Z. of Egyptian Thebes (ram-faced), 
460 sq.; Z. Kappotas (unwrought 
stone) worshipped by Helots, 423, 
423; Z, Keraunus (un wrought stone) 
in Arcadia, 423; Z. Lycaeus, (?) a 
wolf totem, 474; Z. Meilichios 
(pyramid) at Sicyon, ^27; Z. Teleios, 
square image at Tegea, 428 
zoma, 310, 311 (and n.) 
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